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CUDDY  ALDER'S   GOOSE   PYES, 
9  Sratfftton  of  WieetffUn. 

ANY  of  the  legendary  tales  with  which  we  have 

presented  our  readers  relate  to  events  which  have 

long  since  passed  away,  leaving  no  trace  behind 

them,  beyond  the  interest  they  may  afford  in  the 

narration  or  perusal,   and  the  insight  they  give 

us  into  the  rude  manners  of  a  half  civilised  age. 

It  is  otherwise  vrith  the  tale  with  which  we  com- 

menee  our  present  volume.      While  we  hope  it  will  not  fall  far  short 

of  ita  predecessors  in  interest,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  seen  that 

tlie  transaction  which  it  commemorates  has  left  real  and  substantial 

good  fruits  behind  it. 

The  parish  of  Long  Benton,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  has 
only  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one  permanently  endowed 
charity.  The  circumstances  in  which  this  benefaction  originated 
are  peculiar  and  worth  recording.  Early  in  the  last  century,  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Alder,  a  gentleman  of  some  consideration,  living  in  a  very 
secluded  residence  on  bis  own  property,*  at  Low  Weetslett,  had 
about  the  festal  season  of  Christmas,  made  his  usual  provision  for 
good  cheer,  and  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Among  the  viands 
thus  stored  up  was  a  goodly  range  of  Goose  Pyes. 

■  An  estate  now  beloDgiDg  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Eldns,  the  Ute  rector  of  Motpeth. 


22  TABLE   ROOK   OF 

The  year  1710  was  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  of  a  somewhat 
serious  disagreement  between  the  keelmen  of  the  Tyne  and  their 
employers,  which  ended  in  a  steek  of  long  continuance.  The  keel- 
men  were  reduced  to  considerable  difficulties  by  their  long  aban- 
donment of  their  occupation,  and  many  were  fain  to  procure  sus- 
tenance by  pilfering,  at  first,  on  a  small  scale,  but  at  length  by  a 
series  of  depredations,  increasing  at  once  in  number  and  enormity 
until  they  assumed  an  aggravated  and  violent  character.  A  party 
of  the  least  scrupulous  of  these  marauders,  whether  concluding  from 
the  known  hospitable  character  of  Mr.  Alder,  that  his  house  would 
yield  at  this  season  an  ample  booty,  or  guided  (as  from  the  sequel 
appears  more  probable)  by  the  local  knowledge  of  a  confederate, 
selected  the  well-stored  larder  at  Weetslett  as  an  object  of  their 
plunder.  The  house  as  far  as  regarded  numbers  was  not  deficient  in 
its  garrison ;  for  Mr.  Alder  with  an  equally  wise  regard  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  integuments  of  the  outward  man  as  for  the  well  pro- 
visioning the  inner,  had  retained  the  services  of  a  party  of  tailors ; 
and  they  were  pursuing  their  operations  in  the  way  of  making  or 
mending  by  day,  and  there  took  up  their  quarters  at  night.  But 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  strength  of  the  defence  consisted 
not  in  numerical  force.  On  the  first  alarm  of  the  burglars  the 
knights  of  the  shears  took  to  flight.  They  to  whom,  in  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  their  daily  vocation,  the  goose  is  so  useful  an  ally,  had 
no  stomach  for  a  nocturnal  skirmish  in  defence  of  goose  pye.  In 
fact  the  tailors  sought  refuge  from  danger  some  in  one  quarter, 
some  in  another,  and  one  it  is  said  did  not  disdain  the  warm 
aperture  of  the  chinmey  flue  as  a  refuge  from  the  warmer  work 
which  already  was  going  on  within  the  invaded  domicile. 

Thus  abandoned  by  the  masculine  (but  not  manly)  portion  of 
his  garrison.  Alder  still  made  good  his  defence,  and  was  worthily 
seconded  by  the  amazonian  heroism  of  a  female  servant.  Like  ano- 
ther "  Trulla  ^  *  she  hurried  to  the  rescue,  and  thinking  foul  scorn 

*  A  bold  Virago^  stout  and  tall. 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mall : 
Thro*  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb. 
Thro"  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him 
In  ev*ry  adventure  h*  undertook, 
And  never  him  or  it  forsook : 
At  breach  of  wall,  or  hedge  surprise. 
She  shared  i'  th'  hazard  and  the  prize  ; 
At  beating  qnarters  up,  or  forage, 
Behav  d  herself  with  matchless  courage, 
And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily 
Than  th'  Amazonian  dame  Penthesile.  Hudib&as. 
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that  the  savoury  goose  pyes,  in  whose  construction  she  doubtless 
had  borne  a  share,  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  swart  navigators  of  the 
Tyne  and  grace  the  *  huddock  of  a  keel,  she  so  stoutly  dealt  about  her 
as  to  draw  upon  herself  the  main  violence  of  the  attack.  At  length  in 
the  scuffle  her  arm  was  broken,  and  thus  was  she  rendered  hora  de 
combat.  The  scale  of  victory  now  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  assailants. 

Alder  being  at  length  overpowered,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  ruffians  exasperated  by  his  long  protracted  defence, 
would  have  added  murder  to  robbery,  but  for  a  transient  manifesta- 
tion of  good  feeling  in  the  breast  of  one  of  their  party.  This  man 
had  been  either  in  Alder^s  service,  (in  which  no  one  could  live  with- 
out acquiring  some  degree  of  attachment  to  him),  or  he  had  in  some 
way  or  other,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  that  of  some  of  his  kindred, 
experienced  good  offices  at  Alder^s  hands,  and  touched  by  some  com- 
punction for  the  treachery  which  he  had  already  manifested  in  this 
transaction,  by  pointing  out  a  way  of  access  to  the  larder,  he  now 
interposed  to  rescue  at  least  the  life  of  his  aged  benefactor,  and  in 
this  he  succeeded.  Probably  too  the  villains  were  seized  by  some 
apprehension  at  this  stage  of  the  affair,  lest  the  alarm  should  reach 
the  hinds  and  male  servants,  who  were  known  to  be  sleeping  in  a 
detached  outhouse,  and  they  thought  it  wisest  to  decamp  with  their 
savoury  spoil  while  the  coast  was  yet  clear. 

The  sensation  created  by  this  affair  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
was  most  extraordinary ;  every  effort  was  used  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the 
detection  of  the  perpetrators,  and  a  handsome  reward  offered  for  their 
apprehension.  For  some  time  however  they  baffled  every  effort  of 
the  magistrates.  Difficult  of  access  at  all  times,  and  fenced  by  their 
amphibious  mode  of  life,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  were 
screened  on  this  occasion  by  the  members  of  the  powerful  and  com- 
pact fraternity  to  which  they  belonged,  it  was  therefore  no  easy 
matter  for  the  inefficient  police  of  that  day  to  ferret  them  out  of 
their  haimts.  But  at  length  when  all  hope  of  fixing  the  charge  on 
the  individuals  concerned  had  well  nigh  been  abandoned,  a  clue  to 
their  detection  was  obtained  in  an  unexpected  and  most  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  this  by  the  very  individual  who  had  sustained  the 
assault. 

Mr.  Alder  having  received  some  silver,  in  exchange  for  a  guinea, 
at  a  shop  on  the  Quay,  at  Newcastle,  recognized  in  one  of  the  pieces 
a  coin,  which  either  from  being  marked,  or  from  some  peculiarity,  he 
was  enabled  to  identify  as  part  of  the  property  stolen  from  his  house 

*  Huddick  or  Huddock,  the  cabin  of  a  keel  or  coal  barge.    Dutch  huU  steerage.— 

Brocket i  Glossary ^  1829 


on  the  night  of  the  burglary.  He  anxiously  questioned  the  shop- 
keeper whether  she  could  aay  from  whom  ehe  had  received  it  and  foi^ 
tunately  the  mistress  of  the  shop  was  able  to  fix  on  the  individual. 
The  slender  clue  thus  obtained  was  carefully  followed,  oUier  circum- 
atanceB  gradually  transpired,  the  suspected  parties  were  apprehended, 
searched  and  confronted  by  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  were  transferred  to  the  autliori- 
ties  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  the  result  was  their  execu- 
tion for  the  burglary,  and  personal  violence  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty.  The  stout  and  protracted  though  unsuccessful  defence  which 
Mr.  Alder  had  made  elicited  expressions  of  the  universal  approbation 
of  his  neighbours,  and  to  him  also  of  right  belonged  the  reward  which 
had  been  ofiered  for  the  conviction  of  the  criminals.  But  with  a 
noble  sense  of  delicacy  he  did  not  feel  it  right  to  appropriate  a  sum 
of  money  thus  acquired.  He  regarded  it  as  the  price  of  blood,  and 
determined  to  devote  it  to  charitable  purposes ;  accordingly,  he  pur- 
chased therewith  a  close  of  land,  about  four  acres  in  extent,  known 
as  Doctors  Close,  which  is  situate  in  the  township  of  Murton  and 
parish  of  Tynemouth,  whieh  by  his  will*  he  devised  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  Long  Benton  in  trust  for  the  uses  of  the  poor  of 
that  part  of  the  parish,  know  as  the  township  of  Weetslett,  for  ever. 

Such  IB  the  source  and  origin  of  this  charity.     It  only  r< 


•  Hsted  May  23,  1736.     See  pBrliiiroeiHsrj  Iteport  on  CharitieB Northumberland 

p.  434. 
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be  said  that  Mr.  Alder,'  having  attained  a  good  old  age,  honoured 
and  reepected  by  all  his  neighbours,  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1736,  at  the  age  of  88  years.*  He  lies  buried  on  the 
west  side  of  the  porch  of  Long  Benton  church,  where  his  monument 
is  stiQ  remaining.  But  a  monument  yet  more  enduring  exists  in  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  those  comforts  which  his  benefaction  (now 
yielding  a  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pounds)  is  the  means  of  diffusing. 
The  churchwarden  of  the  township  receives  and  distributes  the 
amount  usually  during  the  coldest  months  of  winter,  and  thus  at 
the  very  season  of  the  year  when  Alder^s  house  was  broken  into, 
the  evU  disposed  may  receive  a  wholesome  warning  from  the  sure 
though  tardy  punishment  of  the  keelmen,  while  the  memories  of  the 
poor  are  refreshed  on  the  subject  of  Alder^s  goose  pyes ! 

The  attention  of  the  public  had  been  too  strongly  attracted  to  this 
foray  upon  the  Weetslett  larder  to  allow  of  its  being  speedily  forgot- 
ten. Indeed  among  the  lower  orders  in  Newcastle,  no  topic  was  so 
frequently  resorted  to,  within  the  memory  of  numbers  now  living,  for 
the  purpose  of  bantering  a  keelman.  The  quiver  which  supplied 
these  piercing  jokes  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  they  seldom  failed  to 
hit ;  for  there  was  not  a  subject  upon  which  this  class  of  persons  were 
so  susceptible;  the  most  distant  allusion  to  it  at  once  aroused  the 
choler  of  their  irritable  race. 

They  appeared  indeed  about  that  period  to  stand  as  a  prominent  butt 
for  the  jokes  of  the  more  humorous  among  their  fellow  operatives ;  for 
in  the  next  year,  or  not  long  after,  these  navigators  of  the  Tyne  became 
involved  in  another  transaction  of  a  similar  predatory  character. 
At  the  season  of  Iamb  dropping,  in  the  early  spring,  veiy  consider- 
able losses  were  sustained  by  the  proprietors  of  flocks  along  the  river 
banks.  There  was  scarcely  a  farmer  whose  pastures  adjoined  the 
river  on  whom  some  loss  had  not  fallen.  Continual  alarms  were 
excited,  fresh  complaints  were  repeatedly  poured  forth  as  new  in- 
stances of  lamb  stealing  successively  became  known.  And  whrft  was 
the  more  provoking  they  disappeared  in  a  maimer  unexplained  and 
apparently  inexplicable,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them. 

From  the  frequent  instances  of  loss,  and  the  amount  which  in  the 
aggregate  became  considerable,  the  affair  began  to  wear  a  somewhat 
serious  aspect ;  still  every  attempt  to  obtain  a  trace  of  the  perpetra- 
tors was  baffled.  At  length  as  a  farmer,  himself  a  sufferer  from 
these  depredations,  was  traversing  his  grounds  near  the  river,  his 
thoughts  doubtless  busily  employed  on  the  spoliation  committed  upon 


*  Mr.  Aldec,  in  1681,  married  Elizabeth  Kea,  who  died  in  1722,  aged  63.    Their  son 
Edward,  died  April  10,  1775,  aged  80. 
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the  lambs,  his  eye  unconsciously  lighted  upon  the  usual  dhigy  flotilla 
of  keels  as  it  dropped  quietly  down  the  river  with  the  ebb  tide. 
While  gazing  thus  scarcely  conscious  of  the  object  that  was  passing, 
a  sound,  as  of  the  bleating  of  a  lamb  smote  upon  his  ear.  He  gave 
at  first  but  little  heed  to  a  sound  which  under  the  circumstances  of 
their  losses  always  rung  or  seemed  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  every  owner 
of  a  Tyne-side  flock.  The  sound  was  repeated — ^he  listened,  doubted 
and  listened  again  till  he  became  at  length  convinced  that  this  was  no 
delusion  of  fancy — ^that  it  really  was  the  bleating  of  a  lamb.  But 
it  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  mid  channel  of  the  river.  This 
like  every  other  feature  of  the  mysterious  lamb  stealing  seemed  to 
baffle  explanation.  There  remained  no  doubt  of  the  sound,  the  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  proceeded.  But  this  problem 
was  not  long  unsolved ;  the  key  to  the  mystery  at  length  presented 
itself.  The  dingy  vessels  upon  which  his  eyes  so  long  had  gaz!i»d 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  transaction  with  which  the  navigators  of 
those  vessels  were  so  generally  associated — ^the  afiair  of  the  goose 
pyes. 

His  suspicions  were  at  once  awakened.  There  was  no  good  reason 
why  the  same  tastes  which  led  to  the  appropriation  of  goose  pye  at 
Christmas  might  not  also  be  anxious  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  lamb 
in  Spring.  At  all  events  our  meditative  farmer  resolved  to  hazard  a 
search.  He  took  to  his  aid  sufficient  force  (which  the  hope  of  throw- 
ing light  on  the  mystery  would  soon  bring  round  him)  and  boarded 
the  keels.  The  event  justified  his  suspicions,  for  from  forth  of  the 
huddock  of  one  of  them  he  brought  to  light  a  lamb. 

Thus  was  the  rich  expectation  of  a  festival  to  conclude  the  labour 
of  the  day  spoiled  for  the  keelmen  on  that  occasion,  and  the  owners  of 
the  sheep,  now  knowing  the  quarter  from  whence  their  flocks  were 
plundered  kept  too  strict  watch  to  admit  of  future  indulgences  of  this 
kind.  No  doubt  the  individuals  immediately  concerned  were  punished 
in  dile  course  of  law ;  but  the  keelmen  as  a  body,  the  amateurs  of 
roasted  lamb  in  general,  were  themselves  now  roasted  by  the  incessant 
banter  of  their  fellow  operatives  on  shore.  They  found  as  it  were  a 
second  battery  opened — a  second  fire  turned  upon  them :  on  the  one 
hand  the  gently  whispered  enquiry  "  Hon  div  ye  like  Alder^s  gyusse 
pye  { ^  and  on  the  other  the  loud  broad  question  '^  Hev  ye  ony  lamb 
iv  yor  huddock?^ 

Pestered  and  pelted  with  taunts  and  sarcasms  such  as  these,  the 
keelmen  for  many  a  year  afterwards  had  cause  to  rue  the  iniqui- 
ties of  their  forefathers.  Sometimes  they  were  driven  amid  the 
jeers  and  laughter  of  the  idle  bystanders  to  hide  their  diminished 
heads  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  huddock.    But  more  frequently  the 


Iceelmaii  if  he  had  any  number  of  hia  brethren  at  hand  to  back  him 
waa  not  slow  in  putting  to  silence  the  curiosity  of  enquirers  by  a 
sound  threshing,  and  the  impertinence  of  the  dwellers  on  terr&  firmi 
was  taught  the  prudence  of  avoiding  collision  with  men  trained 
by  the  hardy  management  of  their  long  and  ponderous  oars,  and 
howerer  convenient  a  place  it  might  once  have  proved  for  secreting 
casual  spoil,  many  a  one  was  taught  the  lesson  by  experience  of 
their  manly  spirit  that  eomething  lexs  gentle  than  lamb  might  oc- 
casionally be  found  within  the  huddock. — Compiled  from  communi- 
cation of<eari«us  residetiti  of  Weetslett. 


THE  KING  AND  THE  TINKLKR. 

9  Sotlrtr  l&iXba. 

HOUGH  the  following  ballad  is  well  known 

hjf  name  to  the  Antiquary,  and  has  for  years 

I   been  an  established  favourite  at  the  Feasts 

!   and  hoppings  in  the  north,  I  have  not  been 

able   to   meet  with  a  copy  in  print.      My 

I   friend  Mr.  Rimbault,  the  Secretary  to  the 

I  Percy    Society,    informs    me,  that    he    haa 

I  searched  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  other 

places,  for  a  printed  copy,  but  without  effect, 

and  does  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  exists.     I  have  inquired  of 

Pitts,  Catnach,  Batcheler,  and  other   London  ballad  printers,   and 

strange  to  say,  they  all  know  the  tottg  hy  name,  but  none  of  them 

ever  saw  it  in  print. 

Last  September,  in  Wharfdale,  I  met  with  Francis  King,  the  Skip- 
ton  Minstrel,  mentioned  in  Hone's  Table  Book,  and  from  that  votary 
of  the  fiddle  sjid  the  ale  jug,  I  obtained  a  veruon  of  the  ballad,  which, 
however,  was  so  glaringly  incorrect  in  some  parts,  that,  as  the  saying 
is,  I  could  hardly  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  On  my  road  homewards, 
I  called  on  an  antiquarian  friend,  who  had  reuded  some  years  on  the 
Border,  and  had  often  heard  the  btJlad  sung.  Though  he  had  no 
MS.  or  other  copy,  he  remembered  so  much  of  the  compo^tion,  as 
to  be  enabled  to  correct  several  of  old  King's  variormn  readingt. 
My  copy  is  therefore  compiled  from  the  above  two  sources,  and  I 
question,  (unless  a  printed  copy  can  be  discovered)  whether  a  more 
correct  one  will  be  obtained.  I  must  state  however,  that  my  friend 
says,  he  thinks  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  and  not  England,  is  the 
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motuurdi  intended.  However  this  may  be,  the  ballad  is  a  Border 
ballad,  and  until,  by  finding  an  old  printed  copy,  we  can  settle  the 
eide  of  the  border,  we  have  a  right  to  consider  it  oa  belonging  to  the 
Enolish  bordkb,  and  more  so  as  the  style  and  language  are  Engli»h. 
The  ^r  too  is  English,  and  Mr.  Chappell  intends  to  give  it  as  such, 
in  a  forthcoming  Number  of  his  admirably  edited  Old  English  Songs. 

Tollington  Park,  Middlesex,  J.  H.  DIXON. 

Nov.  21, 1842. 

^t  Xltng  anti  tbt  tinkler. 


I    ET  u3  pBss  over  lordlings,  and  knights,  and  the  rest, 
m  And  torn  to  a  monarch  of  infinite  jest ; 

The  famoos  King  Jamie,  the  first  of  our  throne, 
Afl  princely  a  monarch  as  ever  was  known. 

As  he  was  a  hunting  the  swift  fallow  deer. 
He  dropt  all  his  noblea>  and  when  he  got  clear. 
In  hope  of  some  pastime,  away  he  did  ride, 
Till  he  came  to  an  ale-house,  hard  by  a  woodside. 

And  there  with  a  tinkler  he  happen'd  to  meet. 
And  him  in  kind  concert  so  freely  did  greet ; 
"  Pray  thee  good  fellow,  what  hast'  in  thy  jug. 
Which  under  thy  arm  thou  dost  lovingly  hug  ?" 

"  By  ttie  mass,"  quoth  the  tinkler,  "  its  nc^py  brown  ale. 
And  for  to  drink  to  thee  friend  I  will  not  fiul, 
For  altho'  thy  jacket  looks  gorgeous  and  fine, 
I  think  that  my  two-pence  as  good  is  as  thine." 

"  By  mj  soul !  honest  fellow,  the  tmth  thou  hast  spoke " 
And  so  he  sat  down  with  the  tinkler  to  joke : 
They  drank  to  the  king,  and  they  pledg'd  to  each  other — 
Who'd  seen  'em  had  thooght  thej  were  brother  and  brother. 

As  they  were  a  drinking,  the  king  pleased  to  say 
"  What  news  honest  fellow  ?  come  tell  me  I  pray." 
"  There's  nothing  of  news,  beyond  that  I  hear 
The  king's  on  the  border  a  chasing  the  deer." 
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''And  much  do  I  wish,  I  so  happy  might  be, 
Whilst  he  is  a  hnnting,  the  king  I  might  see ; 
For  altho'  I've  travell'd  thro'  many  long  ways, 
I  never  have  yet  seen  a  king  in  my  days." 

The  king,  with  a  hearty  good  laughter  replied, 
**  I  tell  thee  good  fellow,  if  thou  canst  but  ride, 
Thou  shalt  get  up  behind  me  and,  1  will  thee  bring 
To  the  presence  of  Jamie  thy  sovereign  king." 

"But  he'll  be  surrounded  with  nobles  so  gay. 
And  how  shall  we  tell  him  from  them  sir,  I  pray." 
"Thou'lt  easily  ken  him  by  this  I  declare. 
The  king  will  be  covered,  his  nobles  all  bare." 

He  got  up  behind  him,  and  likewise  his  sack. 
His  budget  of  leather,  and  tools  on  his  back ; 
They  rode  till  they  came  to  the  merry  green  wood. 
His  nobles  came  round  him,  bareheaded  they  stood. 

The  tinkler  then  seeing  so  many  appear. 
He  slyly  did  whisper  the  king  in  the  ear, 
Saying  "they're  all  cloth'd  so  gloriously  gay, 
But  which  amongst  themy  is  the  king,  sir,  I  pray." 

The  king  did  with  hearty  good  laughter  reply, 
"I  tell  thee  good  fellow  it's  thou,  or  'tis  I, 
The  rest  are  bareheaded,  uncover'd  all  round" — 
With  his  bags  and  his  budget  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  king  craved  his  name,  "  I  am  John  of  the  dale, 
A  mender  of  kettles,  a  lover  of  ale  " 
"Rise  up  Sir  John,  great  honour  thou'st  wear, 
I  make  thee  a  knight  of  three  thousand  a  year." 


Sir  John  of  the  dale  he  has  land,  he  has  fee. 
At  the  court  of  the  king  who  so  happy  as  he. 
Yet  still  in  his  hall  hangs  the  tinkler's  old  sack. 
And  the  budget  of  tools  which  he  bore  at  his  back. 


VOL.  II. 
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NESHAM— "  DKUNKEN  BARNABY." 


HE  village  of  Neeham,  in  the  oonnty  of 
Durham,  in  aonnection  with  whioh  we  take 
occasion  to  introdnoe  a  notice  of  the  cele- 
brated Richard  BraithwaJte,  is  aituated 
fonr  mile«  south-east  from  Darlington,  and 
where  the  Tees,  after  sweeping  by  Hur- 
worth,  shoots  rapidly  southward  towards 
Sockbum.  Biohard  Braithwaite  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Braithwaite,  of  War- 
cop,  near  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland.  In  the  year  1604,  he  was 
matriculated  at  Oxford  as  a  gentleman's  son,  and  a  native  of  North- 
umberland, and  at  the  age  of  uxteen,  became  a  commoner  of  Orid 
college.  "  While  he  continued  in  that  house"  says  Wood,  "  which 
was  at  least  three  years,  he  avoided  as  much  as  he  could  the  rou^ 
paths  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  traced  those  smooth  ones  of  poe- 
try and  Roman  history,  in  which  at  length  he  did  excel.**  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Cambridge,  and  on  returning  to  the  north  he  be- 
came "  a  captain  of  a  foot  company  in  the  trained  bands,  a  deputy 
lieutenant  in  the  county  of  Westmorehuid,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a 
noted  wit  and  poet.**  His  publications,  both  in  prose  and  verse  were 
numeroos ;  the  tjtles  are  enumerated  by  Anthony  it  Wood.  Bruth- 
waite,  however,  is  now  proved,  on  incontrovertible  evidence,  to  be 
author  of  "  Drunken  Bamaby ; ""  and  that  very  original  and  unique 
production  will  alone  rescue  his  memory  from  oblivion.  It  is  a  faceti- 
ous poem,  which  in  do^;erel  Latin  and  Eu^ish  rhymes,  placed  in 
opposite  columns,  contains  the  itinerary  of  an  inveterate  tippler 
through  the  north  of  England.  His  arrival  at  our  litde  sphere  is 
thus  recorded : — 

«  Hence  to  Nesham,  now  translated. 
Valleys  smiling,  bottoms  pleasing, 
Streaming  rivers,  nevei  ceasing 
Deck'd  with  tufted  woods  and  shady, 
Graced  hy  a  lovely  lody." 
This  lovely  lady  was  Miss  Frances  Lawson,  a  descendent  of  James 
Lawson,  to  whom  Henry  VIII,  in  the  year  1540  had  made  a  grant 
of  the  possessions  of  Nesham  nunnery ;   she  ultimately  became  his 
wife,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  account  of  his  nuptial  evening 
is  cm/y  sjx^ffa  in  {Procter. 
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"  Thence  to  Darlington^  where  I  boused, 
Till  at  length  I  ¥ras  espoused ; 
Marriage  feast  and  all  prepared. 
Not  a  fig  for  th'  world  I  cared  : 
All  night  long  bj  th'  pot  I  tarried, 
As  if  I  had  not  been  marry'd." 

About  the  year  1644,  he  became  possessed,  on  death  of  his  wife'^s 
nephew,  of  half  the  family  estate  at  Nesham.  He  seems  to  have  lost 
his  first  wife,  and  the  property  along  with  her ;  as  he  is  said  to  have 
removed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  Appleton,  near  Catterick,  in 
Yorkshire,  upon  what  his  biographer  calls  ^'  an  employment,  or  rather 
a  second  marriage.^  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  dying  there, 
May  4,  1673,  was  buried  at  Gatterick,  leaving  behind  him  the  char- 
acter of  a  well  bred  gentleman,  and  a  good  neighbour/' — Cfmde  to 
Dinsdah. 

The  author  of  that  curious  production,  Drunken  Bamaby,  is  now 
fiilly  ascertained  to  be  Richard  Braithwaite,  of  Bumishead,  in  West- 
moreland, esq.  author  of  various  other  works,  not  anonymous.  Ho 
is  here  at  least  relating  a  piece  of  his  own  history,  for  he  was  married 
at  Hurworth,  May,  4,  1617,  to  Frances  daughter  of  James  Lawson, 
of  Nesham  abbey,  esq.  by  Jane,  daughter  of  sir  John  Gonyers.  He 
out-lived  his  wife,  and  wrote  her  epitaph. 

**  Near  Darlington  was  my  dear  darling  borne, 
''  Of  noble  house,  which  yet  bears  honor's  forme, 
^  Teese,  seated  Sockbom,  where  b^  long  descent 
"  Conyers  was  lord." 

Sharp's  BisAcpnck  Garland. 


LISTON. 

When  this  popular  actor  was  performing  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Eemble,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  manager  and  the  per- 
formers, respecting  the  arrangements  adopted  by  the  former  for 
playing  on  alternate  nights  at  Newcastle,  Shields,  Sunderland,  &c., 
by  which  the  latter  were  much  harassed.  A  rebellion  being  likely  to 
ensue,  Mrs.  E.  was  understood  to  have  said,  that  the  company  might 
leave  as  soon  as  they  chose,  ^^for  there  were  actors  to  be  got  on 
every  hedge.^  Shortly  after.  Listen  and  some  others,  walking  along 
the  road  from  Newcastle  to  Shields,  perceived  a  post-chaise  at  some 
distance  behind  them,  which  they  knew  was  conveying  Mrs.  E.  to 
the  place  of  their  destination.  Immediately,  Mr.  Listen  clambered 
among  the  bushes  to  the  top  of  the  hedge ;  and  when  the  chaise  came 
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up,  Mrs.  E.  astonished  at  seeing  him  in  such  a  situation,  cried  ont, 
"Mr,  Listen,  what  are  you  doing  there!" — "Looking  for  actors 
ma^am,"  replied  he,  "  but  I  can''t  find  a  sbgle  sprout."  It  is  needlees 
to  add  that  he  was  instantly  invited  to  enter  the  chaise. 

On  another  ocoadon,  as  he  was  walking  between  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland,  he  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the  coaches  which  ran  on 
that  road  (then  and  long  after  proTerbial  for  the  slowness  of  their 
motion),  when  the  driver  asked  him  if  he  was  for  a  ride  t  "  No,  I 
thank  you,"  said  he,  with  all  the  quaintness  which  he  can  so  happily 
1  am  in  a  hurry." — Northern  John  Bull. 


d^ragmtnt  of  Vttsfttf, 


ON  THB  GIVING  UP  OF  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  TO 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

L  OENTLEMAN  OP  LAN- 


ipyiag  tears 
t  agree, 
song  requires 


.- late 

That  cniell  Scotland  hath  procnrde 
The  slander  of  their  lealme  and  state 
By  promise  broken  most  assnrde: 
WMch  shamefid  act  from  mynde  of  ma 
Shall  not  departe,  do  what  they  can 

The  noblest  Lord  of  Percie  kinde, 
Of  honour  and  possessions  &ire, 
As  Grod  to  him  the  place  assigned, 
To  Scottishe  ground  made  his  repfure ; 
Who,  after  promise  manifolde, 
Was  last  betrayed  for  English  gold. 
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Who  shall  hereafter  trost  a  Scott, 
Or  who  will  do  that  nation  good, 
That  so  themselves  do  stayne  and  blott 
In  selling  of  such  noble  blood, 
Let  Lords  of  this  a  mirror  make 
And  in  distresse  that  land  forsake, 

Their  lordes  and  limmors  are  forlorne. 
Their  people  cursd  of  each  degree, 
Their  faith  and  promise  all  to-torne. 
And  rumor  ring  it  to  the  skie, 
How  they  for  money  sold  their  gest 
Unto  the  shambles  like  a  beast. 

Loughlevin  now  is  lost  for  aye, 
Sithe  Duglasse  did  so  fowle  a  dede; 
Thus  will  all  men  hereafter  saye: 
When  we  are  gone  they  shall  it  nede, 
That  Scotland  is  a  cursed  ground. 
The  like  I  know  cannot  be  found. 

The  Pearcie's  stocke,  an  ancient  foe 
To  Scottish  lowndes  in  fielde, 
Yet  did  he  still  relieve  their  woe 
If  once  the  man  did  yeilde 
Unto  his  prince  and  contrie's  praise. 
As  noblemen  have  noble  ways. 

O  cruel  envie  with  thy  stinge, 

O  great  desire  of  heapes  of  golde, 

Yet  shulde  before  have  weighed  this  thinge, 

The  cause  of  mischiefe  manifolde ; 

For  envie  makes  men  doe  amisse; 

Croked  covetise  did  all  this. 

The  Scottes  have  done  the  worst  they  maye. 
And  now  did  frame  some  grief  therefore. 

But  whatsoever  they  thinke  or  saye 

«  *  «  «  « 

M8.  Cotton.  Calig.  B.  IV.  p.  343. 

Tegmond,  a  Sadler  in  Yorke,  cut  of  a  pece  of  y«  Earle  of  Northumber]and*8  bearde  after 
be  was  ezecnted  and  wrapt  it  up  in  a  piece  of  papier  and  with  these  words  followinge— 
The  heare  of  y*  good  Earle  of  Northumberland  &  Percie. 
This  is  7*  beare  of  y^  bearde  of  y*  good  Earle  of  Northumberland. 
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STAWARD  PEEL. 


F  the  hosts  of  travellers  and  tourUto 
vho  hnrry  up  the  banks  of  the  Tyne 
from  the  ea«tem  to  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  how  few  are  there  who 
ate  even  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  most  romantic  and  secluded  spot  I 
And  yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  whole  nortii  of  England,  that  rich 
land  of  promise  to  the  southern  touiiflt, 
does  not  comprise  a  scene  of  more  sin- 
gular beauty,  independent  of  its  asso- 
tnations  with  the  troubled  histoiy  of  the  past.  Leaving  the  Tyne  at 
Haydon  Bridge  the  traveller  proceeds  on  the  road  tovrards  Whitfield 
and  Alston,  passing  close  by  Langley  castle  a  stronghold  of  the  once 
potent  earls  of  Derwentwater,  After  gainiag  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  terminates  the  pleasing  wooded  ravine  which  has  hitherto  con- 
ducted him,  he  enters  upon  a  flat  dreary  waste  which  offers  an  unpro- 
mising prelude  to  the  scenes  that  are  to  follow.  Having  however 
traveraed  this  he  approaches  the  steep  hill  of  Cupola  bank,  which 
forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Allen.  But  the  traveller  who 
descends  that  hill  without  casting  one  wondering  gaze  at  the  scene 
suddenly  disclosed  beneath  his  feet  may  oertainly  resign  all  pretensions 
to  a  lore  of  natural  beauty.  It  is  a  prospect  of  the  most  charming 
description.  On  the  west,  the  streams  of  the  east  and  west  Allen 
issue  f)x>m  the  wild  heathy  mountains  which  bomid  the  distant  hori- 
zon, and  after  pursuing  their  devious  course  for  many  miles,  firom 
sources  not  very  remote  from  each  other,  they  unite  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  traveller  is  supposed  t«  be  resting.  The 
course  of  the  Utter  stream  is  seen  for  some  distance  winding  through 
the  weD  wooded  and  pleasing  vale  of  Whitfield,  which  in  itself  fonns 
a  very  attractive  picture.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  streams, 
the  banks  of  the  river  Allen  on  both  sides  become  much  more  ab- 
rupt, more  richly  wooded,  more  rocky  and  more  smgular  in  their 
character.  Immediately  beneath,  the  river  is  seen  pursuing  a  most 
varied  course  at  an  immense  depth,  between  banks,  the  summits  and 
ndes  of  whioh  are  covered  witli  the  moot  luxuriant  wood.  But  the 
view  down  the  river  towards  the  north  is  the  most  particularly  strik- 
ing. The  eye  follows  with  deUght  the  ever  changing  and  ever  beaa- 
tiful  course  of  the  Allen  to  its  junction  with  the  river  Tyne,  a  few 
miles  difitaQt,  and  at  l^igtli  reposes  upon  the  distant  and  singularly 
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formed  rocks  of  Sewing  Shields.  A  long  deep  winding  ravine,  filled  with 
thia  beautiful  forest,  occasionally  permitting  the  exposure  of  rugged 
rocks  and  bold  projections,  through  which  the  river  sometimes  hurries 
on  in  noisy  ripples,  and  sometimes  winds  slowly  round  a  circular  valley, 
resembling  the  bed  of  some  ancient  lake,  but  now  covered  with  green 
and  forming  a  beautiful  relief  to  the  darker  landscape  around.* 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  scene  is  the  ruined  remnant  of 
Staward  Peel  [or  Fort].  Situated  on  a  bold  escarpment  of  the  right 
bank,  and  exposing  its  old  grey  ruin,  and  the  wall  which  now  encloses 
a  verdant  space,  the  gaze  of  the  spectator  is  at  once  arrested,  and  he 
is  carried  back  to  the  stirring  events  which  caused  its  erection.  This 
was  not  the  fortress  of  the  strong  and  the  proud,  from  whose  massive 
portals  the  border  Baron  issued  upon  his  ruinous  and  ruthless  raid. 
It  was  the  castle  of  the  weak  and  the  poor.  Let  it  not  on  that  ac- 
count lose  one  of  its  charms  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Subject 
to  the  constant  incursions  of  the  ruthless  Scots  for  so  many  genera- 
tions, the  inhabitants  of  Tynedale  and  the  Borders  were  compelled  to 
adopt  in  their  daily  habits  and  pursuits,  and  in  their  most  perma- 
nent arrangements  relating  to  their  property,  a  regularly  organized 
system  of  defence.  Holding  their  lands  by  a  species  of  military  ten- 
ure they  were  legally  leagued  together  in  perpetual  union  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mutual  protection.  The  far  distant  need-fire  or  beacon  light 
proclaimed  the  approach  of  foes  long  before  the  havoc  could  begin. 

"  A  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Waved  like  a  blood  flag  on  the  sky ; 

All  flaring  and  uneven ; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff,  were  seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  fi'om  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight, 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night, 
They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn. 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn ; 
On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefe  lie  hid." 

*  In  wandering  about  this  interesting  spot  which  changes  its  fonns  with  erery  dei^om 
stem  the  continental  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  romantic  ravines  of  the 
Tyrol,  or  the  wooded  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Swiss  pea- 
sant who,  some  years  ago,  accompanied  his  master  through  this  country,  should  on  the 
first  burst  of  the  view  from  Cupola  bank,  be  irresistibly  called  back  to  the  scenes  of  his 
native  country,  and  exclaim  with  uplifted  hands,  **  Ah !  my  Fatherland,  my  own  Father^ 
land." 
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Thus  warned  of  the  coming  danger,  the  Border  proprietors  and  inha- 
bitants hastened  to  place  their  property  in  the  appointed  places  of 
security,  there  to  remain  till  the  storm  should  be  exhausted.  Cer- 
tainly, of  all  such  places  Staward  Peel  must  have  been  at  once  the 
most  unassailable  and  the  most  striking.  Placed  upon  the  point  of  a 
high  angular  cliff  of  great  extent  which  was  flanked  on  the  right  and 
left  by  most  precipitous  ravines,  and  communicating  with  the  main 
land  only  by  a  narrow  ridge  which  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  for 
defence,  and  which  even  now  demands  the  caution  of  the  tourist,  this 
place  of  refuge  might  in  these  days  be  well  deemed  to  be  impregnable. 
Here  then  from  far  and  wide  were  gathered,  often  in  trembling  haste, 
the  valuable  effects  of  the  assembled  people.  How  often  must  this 
now  peaceful  valley  have  echoed  with  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb,  the  cries  of  tender  children,  the  sounding  bugle  and 
the  din  of  war  !  On,  on  over  the  creaking  drawbridge, — ^amidst  dis- 
tant murmers  of  coming  foes  and  the  clash  of  shields  and  spears, 
have  swept,  in  continuous  array,  the  anxious  crowds  of  harassed  and 
breathless  people,  eager  to  save  their  cherished  and  often  cumbrous 
treasures  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  What  alternations  of  hope 
and  despair,  of  gladness  and  grief,  what  happy  reunions  after  hours 
of  doubt  and  dismay,  what  feats  of  manly  prowess,  deadly  struggle, 
and  daring  skill,  of  generous  courage  and  stem  revenge,  this  rock 
must  so  often  have  witnessed.  These  days  of  desolation,  like  the  re- 
sisted foes,  are  happily  departed.  But  spots  like  these  in  the  contem- 
plation of  those  capable  of  living  awhile  in  the  Past  are  rescued  from 
oblivion  and  neglect — and  though  history  cannot  claim  such  scenes  as 
the  theatres  of  her  great  events  of  national  triumph  or  defeat,  upon 
which  hung  the  destinies  of  an  empire  or  a  world,  yet  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  attest  in  vivid  colours  the  character  of  a  bygone 
age,  that  they  relate  in  touching  language  '^  the  simple  annals  of  the 
poor,^'  and  that  they  associate  the  most  beautiful  expressions  of  natu- 
ral beauty  with  the  appropriate  and  eloquent  memorials  of  the  Past. 

Grey  Street.  W.  B. 


It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Staward  Peel  it 
should  still  be  a  popular  belief  that  many  treasures,  hastily  concealed 
in  the  ground  by  their  owners,  should  never  have  been  recovered  and 
may  still  excite  the  industry  or  the  cupidity  of  the  adventurer.  There 
are  accordingly  several  traditions  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver 
by  means  of  dreams  and  visions,  which  are  too  marvellous  to  relate  in 
this  sober  age  of  reason  and  reality. 
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It  would  appear  also  that  a  more  modern  freebooter  asserted  the 
right  to  exercise  his  vocaUon  in  the  ruins  of  the  Peol.  The  following 
is  a  tradition  on  the  eabject,  by  which  it  seems  that  the  art  of  robbing, 
like  other  arte,  is  capable  by  the  proper  application  of  genius,  of  pro- 
e  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  an  altered  state  of  society. 


BTAWAKP  rilL. 

mikts  of  KingstDOoD.* 

N  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  there  lived 
in  Staward  Peel  a  marauder,  popularly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  "  Dickey  of  Kingawood," 
He  was  a  gentleman  who  prided  himself  in 
being  able  to  accomplish  his  purposes  of  rob- 
bery more  by  cunning,  than  mere  brute  force 
and  bloodshed.  And  whilst  he  boasted  that 
he  was  afraid  of  no  man,  he  took  credit  to 
himself  for  being  ahle  to  exact  contribntions 
mtliout  bodily  harm  to  himself  or  his  victims.  One  instance  of  his 
tact  is  as  follows : — 

On  passing  a  farm-house  at'  Denton  Bum,  near  Newcastle,  a  pwr 
of  fat  oxen  in  an  adjoining  field  partaoulorly  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  become  their  possessor,  if  the  thing  could  be 
done  comfortably.  Accordingly,  skulking  about  until  night,  he  en- 
tered the  field  and  drove  them  off.  The  fanner  on  discovering  lus 
loss  the  following  morning  set  off  in  pursuit — but  being  put  upon  a  false 
track,  travelled  toward  the  Tweed  without  being  able  to  fall  in  with 
them.  Dickey  had  in  the  meantime  taken  a  western  route  and  on 
arriving  at  Lanercost,  in  GumberUnd,  met  with  an  old  farmer,  who 
greatly  admiring  his  cattle,  bought  them.  Dickey  was  very  glad  to 
meet  with  such  a  customer — partly  for  thus  ridding  him  of  a  chargo 

*  Communictnd  bj  Mr.  W.  P&tlersou,  BiahopweariDouth. 
VOL.  II.  I> 
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that  he  could  not  have  kept  much  longer  with  safety,  and  partly  on 
account  of  an  excellent  mare  which  the  purchaser  rode.  He  aooom. 
panied  the  old  gentleman  home,  and  after  partaking  of  his  bottle, 
asked  him  to  sell  his  mare.  "  My  mare !  no !  '^  was  the  reply  "  not 
for  all  Cumberland  would  I  sell  her — ^her  like  is  not  to  be  found.''  "  I 
cannot  blame  you,''  replied  Dickey,  "  but  I  would  recommend  you  to 
keep  her  close,  as  uulikelier  things  have  happened — ^than,  that  your 
stable  should  be  empty  some  morning."  "Stable  sir!  God  bless 
you — she  sleeps  in  the  same  house  with  myself— close  at  my  own  bed- 
foot — I  keep  her  at  her  manger — and  no  music  can  be  so  sweet  as  to 
hear  her  grinding  her  com  all  the  night  long  close  by  me."  Dickey 
recommended  his  caution,  though  he  inwardly  cursed  it — as  placing 
startling  difficulties  in  his  path,  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  favour- 
ite. "  But  I  hope  you  have  got  a  good  look,"  was  his  next  feeler. 
"  You  shall  see  it,"  replied  the  simple  farmer.  This  was  exactly  what 
was  wanted,  so  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  lock — ^and  pronouncing  it 
to  be  the  real  thing — just  such  a  one  as  it  ought  to  be — and  one  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pick,  Dickey  partook  of  another  cup — shook 
hands  vdth  his  customer  and  departed. 

The  old  farmer  (who  was  a  bachelor),  after  fastening  his  mare  to 
her  accustomed  post  betook  himself  to  rest.     He  awoke  towards 
morning,  shivering  with  cold,  and  was  astonished  to  find  himself  with- 
out covering  of  any  kind.     Arising  and  providing  himself  with  a  light 
he  found  his  blankets  spread  upon  the  floor  towards  the  door,  which 
he  found  open.    Turning  towards  his  bed — ^the  stand  of  his  mare  was 
empty — ^his  favourite  was  gone !      The  daring  thief  had  picked  the 
lock — stripped  him  of  his  covering — which  was  spread  down  to  prevent 
any  noise  being  heard,  and  had  flown  with  his  prize.     He  roused  his 
servants — commenced  a  pursuit — ^but  in  vain — ^no  trace  could  be  seen 
beyond  a  few  yards  from  his  own  door — so  after  venting  curses  innu- 
merable upon  the  impudent  thief,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dickey  (for  his  was  the  deed),  after  clearing  the 
neighbourhood,  directed  his  flight  to  the  East,  and  such  was  the  speed 
of  his  mare  that  by  the  break  of  day  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
safe  from  all  pursuit.     On  crossing  Haltwhistle  Fell  he  viras  met  by  a 
person  whom  he  recognized  as  the  owner  of  the  oxen  he  had  stolen. 
The  honest  farmer  it  appeared  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
his  real  character,  enquired  if  he  had  seen  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  his 
travels,  describing  them  most  minutely ;  Dickey,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  said  he  had,  and  directed  him  to  the  very  place  where 
he  had  sold  them.     "  You  ride  a  good  mare,"  said  the  farmer,  "  and 
I  am  completely  knocked  up  with  tramping  on  foot,  will  you  sell  her." 
After  much  chaffering,  a  bargain  was  struck,  the  money  paid,  and 
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the  farmer  and  Diokey  parted ;  the  former  to  seek  his  stolen  property 
from  the  owner  of  the  stolen  mare,  on  which  he  was  riding — ^and  the 
latter  to  where  ever  his  genius  might  direct  him.  The  farmer  on 
arriving  at  Lanercost,  instantly  recognized  his  oxen  grazing  in  a  field, 
and  rode  up  towards  an  elderly  person  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the 
master.  "  I  say  friend  these  are  my  cattle  in  your  field,  how  did  you 
come  by  them!^'  "And  I'm  d— d,'*'  replied  the  other  *'but  that  is  my 
mare,  how  did  you  come  by  her?"  On  each  describing  the  person 
from  whom  they  had  purchased  their  property  they  discovered  that 
they  had  been  duped  by  a  rogue  of  no  common  order.  So  ludicrous 
did  the  whole  appear,  even  to  them  who  were  the  sufferers  by  it,  that 
they  joined  in  a  loud  peal  of  laughter  on  the  subject,  after  which  they 
set  about  putting  matters  to  right.  There  was  evidently  no  way 
of  accomplishing  this  but  one,  seeing  that  Dickey  was  not  there  to 
refund  the  cash  he  had  got,  so  a  fair  exchange  took  place,  and  so 
overjoyed  was  each  at  the  recovery  of  his  property,  that  in  the  storm 
of  joy,  Dickey  was  forgotten,  and  quietly  allowed  to  pocket  the  price 
of  both  mare  and  oxen. 

INTEGRITY. 

Joseph  Atkinson,  of  Sunderland  bridge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Durham,  worked,  i^  his  younger  days,  as  a  cabinet  maker  in  London. 
He  was  one  day  sent  for  to  mend  a  bureau,  of  very  curious  workman- 
ship. Before  he  set  about  his  work,  he  asked  the  gentleman,  who 
employed  him,  if  he  had  left  nothing  of  value  in  the  drawers.  The 
gentleman  told  him,  he  had  taken  every  thing  out  of  the  drawers ;  he 
however,  opened  them  before  him,  and  then  left  him  to  his  work. 
Atkinson  judging,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bureau,  that  there  were 
many  private  drawers  in  it,  and  knowing,  as  a  workman,  where  to 
look  for  the  most  secret,  came  at  last  to  one,  which  the  owner  (who 
had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  the  bureau)  had  overlooked.  It 
was  fiill  of  gold  pieces,  so  closely  packed,  that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
covered by  any  motion  of  the  bureau.  Atkinson  seeing  the  treasure, 
instantly  broke  into  a  prayer,  that  he  might  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation,  and  ran  to  call  the  master  of  the  house.  He  came  and 
was  not  more  rejoiced  than  surprised  at  the  discovery  which  Atkin- 
son had  made.  He  rewarded  him  with  a  handsome  present.  But 
his  best  recompence,  he  says,  has  been  the  heart-felt  satisfaction, 
which  he  had,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  (he  is  eighty  seven 
years  old)  from  the  consciousness  of  having  resisted  a  temptation  to 
dishonesty,  which  no  human  witness  could  have  betrayed. — Pennif^- 
tofCs  Moral  Annals^  1793. 
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LOED    BEICHAN. 

fl  Sotlitr  ISallalr, 

N  Jomieson's  "  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs," 
vol.  11.  p.  117.  and  127,  are  two  ballads, 
the  one  called  "  Young  Bdchan  and  Suae 
Pye,"  and  the  ather  called  "Young 
Bekie."  They  are  both  given  as  "  From 
Tradition,"  and  are  venuona  of  the  well- 
known  Northumbrian  Ballad,  "  I<ord  Bate- 
man.'"  Jamieson  says  that  the  two  ballads 
"are  given  from  copies  taken  from  Mrs. 
Brown's  recitation,  collated  with  two  other  copies  procured  from 
Scotland,  one  in  MS ;  another  very  good  one  printed  for  the  stalls ; 
a  third  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Hev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  of 
Epsom,  taken  from  recitation  in  the  north  of  England;  and  a 
fourth,  aJoout  one  third  as  long  as  the  others,  which  the  Editor 
picked  off  an  old  wall  [query  gtallf]  in  Piccadilly."  The  Scottish  copy 
"  printed  for  the  etaJls,"  would  probably  be  either  the  Berwick  or 
Stirlinff  broad  sheet  ballad  of  Lord  Batmnan,  both  of  which  vary  but 
slightly  from  the  English  broad  sheets  with  the  same  title,  printed 
by  'Hoggott,  Durham ;  and  Pitts,  Gatnach,  and  others  in  London. 
Jamieson  remarks,  that  "  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  names  should 
not  be  Beichan,  &;c.,  but  Buchan ;  but  as  he  found  them  as  here  ^ven 
in  all  the  copies,"  [MS.  I  presume,  for  I  never  met  in  print  with 
the  name  otherwise  than  Bateman,  except  in  Jamieson''s  book  and 
copies  from  it.]  "  and  as  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  English  Ballads 
slightly  tinctured  with  the  Scottish  dialect,"  [all  Border  Ballads  are 
bo]  "he  has  chosen  to  leave  the  titles  as  he  found  them."  Had 
Jamieson  enquired  of  any  of  the  border  peasantry,  the  EngUth  origin 
of  the  ballads,  would  have  soon  been  put  beyond  a  doubt,  and  he 
might  have  been  informed,  as  I  have,  that  the  hero's  name  should 
be  neither  Beichan,  Bekie  nor  Bateman,  but  Bertram,  one  of  that 
ancient  Northumbrian  line,  of  whom  it  might  at  one  time  have  been 
said,  with  very  little  hyperbole,  "  that  half  Northumberland  belonged 
to  thom."  In  a  collection  of  Seottith  Ballads,  edited  by  Robert  Oham- 
bcrs,  esq.,  and  published  by  Taii,  Bdtnburffh,  1 829,  is  a  version  unda: 
the  name  of  "  Young  BeHe ,-"  it  is  from  a  collation  of  Jamieson^s  two 
balkds,  and  Mr.  Chambers  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  the 
broadsheets.  The  following  version  is  formed  from  a  collation  of 
several  broad  sheets,  with  the  two  ballads  in  Jamieson's  book,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  correct  as  possible,  by  carefiilly 
expunging  everything  which  looked  like  modem  interpolation,  and 
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wherever  I  could  avoid  it,  abetaining  from  conjectural  emendations. 
Whenever  I  had  any  doubt  about  the  true  reading,  from  there  being 
a  variation  in  the  copies  before  me,  I  have  adopted  that  which  seemed 
to  be  most  in  character  with  the  ordinary  style  and  language  of  an- 
tient  English  Ballads,  of  which  old  printed  copies  have  been  handed 
down  to  our  times.  Although  convinced  that  Bertram  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  Hero,  I  have  adopted  ^'  Beichan  ^  from  Jamieson's  copy, 
not  having  met  with  the  name  of  Bertram  in  any  printed  copy.  All 
the  broadsheets  read  "  Bateman,^  but  it  is  so  thoroughly  wnrNcrthr 
umirian  that  I  could  not  think  of  perpetuating  the  name  in  the 
Table  Book,  and  have  therefore  chosen  the  more  euphonious  one  of 
Beichan.  While,  however,  I  have  in  one  instance  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  broadsheets,  I  have  in  another  chosen  to  abide  by 
it,  for  the  name  of  the  Turk''s  daughter  is  certainly  more  Hkely  to 
have  been  Saphia  or  Sophia  than  Susie  Pye,  as  given  by  Jamieson  ! 
It  might  be  curious  to  enquire,  supposing  the  heroes  name  to  have 
been  Bertram,  how  it  got  corrupted  to  Beichan,  Bateman  and  Bekie. 
In  the  word  Bertram,  Uie  letter  B  occurs  twice,  a  letter  which  many 
of  the  Northumbrian  peasantry  have  great  difficulty  to  pronounce  in 
conversation,  and  which  they  have  stOl  greater  difficulty  to  articulate 
when  singing — this  circumstance  might  have  induced  the  itinerant 
minstrels  of  the  North,  to  select  a  name  to  which  they  could  give 
freer  utterance.  The  ballad  of  Lord  Bateman  has  given  birth  to 
two  modem  specimens  of  literary  waggery,  viz:  *^^^t  XrO&flfS 
SSallaH  of  ILorb  HaUman/'  with  plates  and  annotations,  by  Oeoi^e 
Gruikshank*  [being  a  copy  of  the  common  English  Broadsheets,  but 
turned  into  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Cockaigne],  and  the  Burlesque 
Drama  of  Lord  Batema/n^  produced  at  the  Strand  theatre,  London, 
and  in  which,  a  series  of  tableaux  mvcms  after  Gruikshank,  never  fails 
to  convulse  the  audience  with  laughter.  The  Editor  of  Tait^s  Mag- 
azine, took  to  task  the  authors  of  the  above  productions,  and 
thought  their  wit  might  have  been  expended  in  a  more  becoming 
manner,  than  in  ridicule  of  a  ballad,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
corruptions  of  its  tcorst  copies,  and  the  absurdities  contained  in  those, 
which  we  may  consider  to  be  the  best^  has  ever  delighted,  and  will 
continue  to  delight,  the  lovers  of  the  simple  muidomed  strains  of  our 
country''s  ancient  "  minstrelsie.**^  The  proper  air  to  which  the  ballad  is 
sung,  is  given  by  Gruikshank,  though  with  one  or  two  burlesque  cadenzas, 

Tollington  Park,  Middlesex.  Dec.  3, 1842.  J.  U.  Dixon. 

*  Published  by  Tilt,  London.  Cmikshank  in  this  work  conjectures  that  the  name  of 
the  heroine  was  suggested  to  the  author,  by  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantino- 
ple—no doubt  of  it. 


%ortt  ^tittftm* 


!  waa  a  noble  lord, 
if  high  degree ; 
tlf  on  bctard  a  ship, 
ontries  for  to  see.  ' 

_..  ,     _     _..   sailed  west, 

Undl  be  came  to  proud  Turkey ; 
Where  he  was  ta'en  by  a  savage  moor, 
Who  handled  him  right  craellie. 

For  he  viewed-  the  fashions  of  that  land ; 

Their  way  of  worship  viewed  be ; 
Bat  to  Mahound,  or  Termagant, ' 

Wonld  Beichan  never  bend  a  knee. 


'  Var.  "Some  roKign  country  he  would  go  see.*  Comnum  Englitli  Broad  Sittt 
B<Jlad  (if  Lord  Batemaa. 

'i  Tennayaunt  WM  a  Saracadc  deity  worabipped  by  the  Tuiks,  before,  and  for  tonie 
time  aher,  the  introductioD  of  Mobomedaniim.  In  an  old  Nonotui  MS.  ronunce  pre- 
■ervcd  in  the  Bodleian  libnuy,  but  of  which  the  title  ia  destroyed,  the  ntunee  of  Terragsn 
(i.  e.  TermagantJ  and  Mahun  (i.  e.  MahometJ  are  placed  in  juxtapoaition.  The  aaine 
thing  occurs  in  Le  Soman  dt  Soncaiaux.  The  old  English  writers  frequently  make  their 
mmtUrt  swear  by  Tennagaunt,  as  Cbaucer  does  in  bis  "rime  of  Sire  Thopaa" 

Bu  Dkme  ku  Sin  Oliphknnt 

H«  ujde.  ehilde,  bj  Ttrmofemutf  Ac.,  Ac" 
In  the  Biitish  islands,  long  after  the  Gods  of  ScsniHaavia  had  ceased  to  be  wonhipped, 
the  inhabitanta,  though  tbey  were  converted  to  chrisuanity,  believed  the  old  deities  to 
exist  ai  inHI  tpiritij  and  so  it  was  in  the  east — for  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Mahometan  faith,  its  professon  firmi/  believed,  that  the  old  gods  of  their  country,  (of 
whom  TermagauDt  was  one  of  the  chief,)  had  on  eiistenee  as  eril  spirits.  This  super- 
stitious notion  n-u  embraced  by  the  Crusaders,  who  added  to  it  the  belief,  that  such  evil 
spirits  were  worthipptd  by  the  Mahometans,  and  aided  them  in  the  battle  field !  ^orant, 
also,  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  strictly  Unitojian,  and  forbade  the  norsbip  of  any 
but  the  true  God,  ihey  believed  that  the  Mahometans  not  only  worahiped  tuStpiriU,  but 
that  they  paid  divine  honours  to  thesx  foatider  I  Snch  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  old  romances  above  alluded  to,  and  such,  we  may  presume, 
was  the  idea  entertained  by  the  author  of  '  Lord  Beichan,'  when  be  represents  his  hero 
as  refusing  to  "bend  a  iiwa"  either  to  " JVoAoinuf  or  TaruigatU.''  The  origin  of  the 
word  Termagant  as  applied  now  to  a  scolding  wooinn,  may  be  eatily  deduced  from  the 
above  remarks 
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So  on  each  shoulder  they've  patten  a  bore; 

In  each  bore  they've  patten  a  tye; 
And  they  have  made  him  trail  the  wine 

And  spices  on  his  £Edr  bodie.  ^ 

They've  casten  him  in  a  doivjon  deep, 

Where  he  conld  neither  hear  nor  see; 
For  seven  long  years  they've  kept  him  there, 

Till  he  for  hanger's  like  to  dee. 

And  in  his  prison  a  tree  there  grew, 

So  stoat  and  strong  there  grew  a  tree. 
And  anto  it  was  Beichan  chained 

Until  his  life  was  most  weary. ' 

This  Turk  he  ha^^ne  only  daughter — 

Fairer  creature  did  eyes  ne'er  see ; 
And  every  day;  as  she  took  the  air. 

Near  Beichan's  prison  passed  she.  ' 

[And  bonny,  meek,  and  mild  was  she, 

Tho'  she  was  come  of  an  iU  kin ; 
And  oft  she  sighed,  she  knew  not  why. 

For  him  that  lay  the  donjon  in.  ^] 

O  BO  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

She  heard  young  Beichan  sadly  sing, 
[And  aye  and  ever  in  her  ears, 

The  tones  of  hapless  sorrow  ring.  *] 


1  Jamieson's  copy  reads — In  every  shoulder  they've  putten  a  bore ; 

In  every  bore  theyVe  patten  a  tree ; 
I  have  substituted  each  for  eoery^  and  tye  for  tree — the  meaning  I  take  to  be,  that  a  bore 
(i.  e.  a  ring  formed  from  the  perforated  trunk  of  a  tree)  was  placed  on  each  shoulder,  to 
which  were  affixed  tyes  or  ropes.     In  fact  he  was  harnessed,  and  made  to  do  the  work  of 
a  horse. 

2  C  Eng.  B,  S.  Lord  Bateman — This  verse  is  sadly  mutilated  here,  and  the  rhythm 
wholly  destroyed. 

3  JamieeorCs  copy — This  Moor  he  had  but  ae  daughter. 

Her  name  was  called  Susie  Pye. 
In  **  Young  Bekie,**  France  is  the  scene  of  the  captivity,  and  the  heroine  is  called 
'  Burd  lebdr 

^  This  verse  was  added  by  Jamieson* 

^  Added  by  Jamieson. 
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''  My  hounds  thej  all  go  masterless ; 

My  hawks  they  flee  from  tree  to  tree ; 
My  younger  brother  will  heir  my  land, 

Fair  England  again  I'll  never  see," 

And  all  night  long  no  rest  she  got 

Young  Beichau's  song  for  thinking  on ; 

She's  stown  the  keys  from  her  father's  head 
And  to  the  prison  strong  is  gone.  ^ 

And  she  has  ope'd  the  prison  doors, 
I  wot  she  opened  two  or  three, 

Ere  she  could  come  young  Beichan  at, 
He  was  locked  up  so  curiouslie. 

But  when  she  came  young  Beichan  before, 
Sore  wondered  he  that  maid  to  see — 

He  took  her  for  some  &ir  captive — 
"  Fair  Ladye  I  pray  of  what  countrie  ?  " 

*'  Have  you  got  houses  ?  have  you  got  lands  ? 

Or  does  Northumberland  'long  to  thee  ? 
What  could  ye  give  to  the  fair  young  ladye 

That  out  of  prison  would  set  you  free  "  ?  * 

^^  I  have  got  houses,  I  have  got  lands. 
And  half  Northumberland  'longs  to  mo — 

I'll  give  ihem  all  to  the  ladye  fair. 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free. 

Near  London  town  I  have  a  hall, 
With  other  castles,  two  or  three ; 

I'll  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair. 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free." 


1  Lord  Bateman*8  song  for  thinking  on, 

AU  night  long  no  rest  got  she, 
She  stole  the  keys  of  her's  fiither  prison 
And  swore  Lord  Bateman  she  would  set  free.     Scoidi  B,  & 

2  O  haye  ye  any  lands  she  said 

Or  castles  in  your  own  countrie?    JandeaotCs copy. 
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^^  Give  me  the  troth  of  your  right  hand, 

The  troth  of  it  give  unto  me ;  i 
That  for  seven  years  ye'll  no  ladye  wed, 

Unless  it  be  along  with  me." 

"  I'U  give  thee  the  troth  of  my  right  hand, 

The  troth  of  it  ITl  freely  gie ; 
That  for  seven  years  I'U  stay  onwed, 

For  kindness  thou  dost  shew  to  me."  ^ 

And  she  has  brib'd  the  proud  warder. 
With  golden  store  and  white  monie ; 

She's  gotten  the  keys  of  the  prison  strong, 
And  she  has  set  young  Beichan  free. 

She's  gi'en  him  to  eat  the  good  spice  cake; 

She  gi'en  him  to  drink  the  blood  red  wine ; 
And  every  health  she  drank  unto  him — 

^'  I  wish  Lord  Beichan  that  you  were  mine." 
And  she's  bidden  him  sometimes  think  on  her 

That  so  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine. 

She's  broken  a  ring  from  her  finger. 
And  to  Beichan  half  of  it  gave  she — 

''  Keep  it  to  mind  you  of  that  love 
The  lady  bore  that  set  you  free." 
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O  she  took  him  to  her  £either's  harbour 
And  a  ship  of  fame  to  him  gave  she ; 

"  Farewell,  fiurewell  to  you  lord  Beichan, 
Shall  I  e'er  again  you  see  ?  ^ 

Set  your  foot  on  the  good  ship  board. 
And  haste  ye  back  to  your  own  countrie; 


^    Truth.    Jamiesona  copy. 

2  This,  and  the  verse  preceding  it,  are  complete  nonsenfle  in  both  the  English  aTid 
Scotch  Broad  Sheets.     I  follow  Jamiaton's  copy. 

3  "  And  gave  to  him  the  best  of  wine."     C.  Eng.  B.  S. 

4  <*  O  she  took  him  to  her  fathered  harbour, 
And  gave  to  him  a  ship  of  fame ; 
Farewell,  farewell  to  you  Lord  Bateman, 
Vm  afraid  I  ne'er  shall  see  you  again.^'     C.  Eng,  B.  S. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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And  before  seven  years  have  an  end, 
Come  back  again  love  and  marry  me. 


99 


Now  seven  long  years  are  gone  and  past. 
And  sore  she  long'd  her  love  to  see ; 

For  ever  a  voice,  within  her  breast. 

Said  **  Beichan  has  broken  his  vow  to  thee." 

So  she's  set  her  foot  on  the  good  ship  board, 
And  tnrned  her  back  on  her  own  conntrie.  ^ 

She  sailed  east,  she  sailed  west, 

Till  to  fair  England's  shore  came  she; 

Where  a  bonnie  shepherd  she  espied 
Feeding  his  sheep  upon  the  lea. 

"  What  news,  what  news,  thou  bonnie  shepherd  ? 

What  news  hast  thou  to  tell  to  me  ?  " 
"Such  news  I  hear  ladye,"  he  said — 

The  like  was  never  in  this  countrie." 

There  is  a  wedding  in  yonder  hall, 
[I  hear  the  sound  of  the  minstrelsie,] 

But  young  Lord  Beichan  slights  his  bride. 
For  love  of  one  that's  ayond  the  sea,"  ^ 

She's  putten  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 
Gi'en  him  the  gold  and  white  monie ; 

"  Here  take  ye  that  my  bonnie  boy, 
For  the  good  news  thou  tell'st  to  me." 

When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  gate, 

She  tirled  sofUy  at  the  pin ; 
And  ready  was  the  proud  warder 

To  open  and  let  this  ladye  in. 

When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  castle, 
So  boldly  she  rang  the  bell — 

1   She  pack'd  up  all  her  gay  cloathing, 

And  swore  Lord  Bateman  she  would  go  see.'*    Ibid, 
?  In  Jamieson's  copy,  we  are  told  that  the  wedding  **^  Has  lasted  thirty  days  and  three." 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  porter's  saying  in  a  subsequent  verse,  *'  This  is  the  day 
of  his  wcddin."      1  have  tlierefore  inserted  the  passage  in  brackets  to  make  the  story 
more  consistent. 
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"  Who's  there,  who's  there,  cried  the  proud  porter, 
"  Who's  there,  unto  me  come  tell." 

'^  O  is  this  lord  Beichan's  castle, 

Or  is  that  noble  lord  within?" 
**  Yea  he  is  in  the  hall  among  them  aU, 

And  this  is  the  day  of  his  weddin." 


"And  has  he  wed  anither  love — 
And  has  he  clean  forgotten  me?^' 

And  sighing  said  that  ladje  gay, 
"  I  wish  I  was  in  my  own  countrie. 


>> 


And  she  has  ta'en  her  gay  gold  riog. 
That  with  her  love  she  brake  so  free; 

"Gie  him  that  ye  proud  porter, 

And  bid  the  bridegroom  speak  to  me. 

Tell  him  to  send  me  a  slice  of  bread, 

And  a  cup  of  blood  red  wine. 
And  not  to  forget  the  fiedr  young  lady 

That  did  release  him  out  of  pine."  ^ 

Away,  and  away  went  the  proud  porter. 
Away,  and  away,  and  away  went  he. 

Until  he  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  presence — 
Down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

"  What  aileth  thee,  my  proud  porter. 
Thou  art  so  fiill  of  courtesie," 

I've  been  porter  at  your  gates — 

Its  thirty  long  years  now  and  three. 
But  there  stands  a  ladye  at  them  now. 

The  like  of  her  I  ne'er  did  see." 

For  on  every  finger  she  has  a  ring. 
And  on  her  mid-finger  she  has  three ; 

i    Pine — Saxon,  grief. 

•*  Well  I  wote  that  in  this  world  gret  pine  is.** 

Chaucer,    The  Knighte*8  Tale,  line  1326. 
**  who  coude  suppose 
The  wo  that  in  min  herte  was  and  the  pine  f 

Chaucer.    Wif  of  Bathe,  line  6369. 
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And  as  much  gay  gold  above  her  brow 
As  would  an  earldom  bny  to  me : 

And  as  much  gay  cloathing  ronnd  abont  her 
As  would  buy  all  Northumberlea."  ^ 

Its  out  then  spak  the  bride's  mother — 
Aye  and  an  angry  woman  was  she — 

"  Ye  might  have  excepted  the  bonnie  bride, 
And  two  or  three  of  our  companie." 


"  O  hold  your  tongue  ye  silly  firow. 

Of  all  your  folly  let  me  be ; 
She's  ten  times  fairer  than  the  bride, 

And  all  that's  in  your  companie. 

She  asks  one  sheave  of  my  lord's  white  bread, 

And  a  cup  of  his  red,  red  wine ; 
And  to  remember  the  ladye'slove. 

That  kindly  fireed  him  out  of  pine." 

Lord  Beichan  then  in  a  passion  flew. 
And  broke  his  sword  in  splinters  three; 

"O  well  a  day"  did  Beichan  say, 
"  That  I  so  soon  have  married  thee— 

For  it  can  be  none  but  dear  Saphia, 
That's  cross'd  the  deep  for  love  of  me."  ^ 

And  quickly  hied  he  down  the  stair. 

Of  fifteen  steps  he  made  but  three ; 
He's  ta'en  his  bonnie  love  in  his  arms, 

And  kist,  and  kist  her  tenderly. 

"  O  have  ye  taken  another  bride. 

And  have  ye  quite    orgotten  me? 
And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  one 

That  gave  you  life  and  liberty." 

1  l^orthumber&a — this  is  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  In  the  ballad  as  originally  written 
1  think  it  probable  that  all  the  verses  terminated  in  such  syllables  as  lea,  te,  ee,  &c.  &c. 
This  verse  was  a  particular  fiivourite  with  the  late  Allan  Cunningham,  who  would  often 
quote  it  to  his  friends ;  he  has  introduced  it  in  his  beautiful  prose  tale  of  **  Gowden 
Gibbie." 

>  «  I  will  give  all  my  father's  riches. 

That  if  Sophia  has  crossed  the  sea.**     C.  Eng,  B,  S.  Lord  BaUman. 


1 
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She  looked  o'er  her  left  ghoolder, 

To  hide  the  tears  stood  in  her  ee ; 
"  Now  fare-thee-well  young  Beichan,"  she  says, 

"  m  try  to  think  no  more  on  thee." 

"  O  never,  never  my  Saphia, 

For  surely  this  can  never  be ; 
Nor  ever  shall  I  wed  but  her 

That's  done  and  dreed  so  much  for  me." 

Then  out  and  spake  the  forenoon  bride, 

"My  Lord  your  love  it  changetb  soon; 
This  morning  I  was  made  your  bride, 


And  another's  chose,  ere  it  be  noon. 


»  I 


"  O  sorrow  not,  thou  forenoon  bride. 

Our  hearts  could  ne'er  united  be; 
Ye  must  return  to  your  own  countrie, 

A  double  dower  I'll  send  with  thee." 

And  up  and  spake  the  young  bride's  mother, 
Who  never  was  heard  to  speak  so  free — 

"And  so  you  treat  my  only  daughter. 
Because  Saphia  has  cross'd  the  sea." 

"  I  own  I  made  a  bride  of  your  daughter. 

She  ne'er  a  whit  the  worse  can  be, 
She  came  to  me  with  her  horse  and  saddle, 

She  may  go  back  in  her  coach  and  three." 

He's  ta'en  Saphia  by  the  white  hand, 

And  gently  led  her  up  and  down ; 
And  aye  as  he  kist  her  rosy  lips, 

"Ye're  welcome  dear  one  to  your  own." 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk  white  hand 
And  led  her  to  yon  fountain  stane ;  ^ 

I  By  *'/oimtem  statu  **  is  meant  one  of  those  natural  rocky  basins,  which  the  early 
British  christians  consecrated  as  baptisteries,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vii^n,  or  some  of  the 
saints.  Converts  from  heathenism  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  churches,  unless  the 
rite  of  baptism  by  immersion  had  been  previously  submitted  to  at  these  sacred  wells. 
The  **  Ladye  wells  ^  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Table  Book,  were  of  the  same 
description. 


Her  Dame  he's  chaoged  from  Saphia, 
And  he's  called  hia  bonnie  love  Lady  Jane. 

Lord  Beichui  prepared  another  marriage, 
And  sang  with  heart,  so  fall  of  glee, 

"  I  'It  range  no  more  in  foreign  conatries. 
Now  since  my  love  has  cross'd  the  sea." 


THE  VICAR  OF  WOODHORN. 

(from  the  "  IMPERIAL  MAOAZINB,") 


"  They  are  not  ihtre  '.  by  ihe  dear  hearth 
Thrc  oiiK  beheld  thtir  lurnilmt  mlnb. 
Wher«  ia  the  gluw  it  used  lu  weur  7 
■Tin  felt  no  moip— they  are  iiot  llicre  • " 


E  village  of  Woodhom  staads  near  the  sea- 
hore,    oo   the  ooaat  of   Northumberiand. 
'he  vicarage  of  this  parish,  half  a  centuiy 
go,    was  the  residence   of  the  Bev.   Mr. 
jatton  and  his  family.    My  mother  was  then 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  respectable 
areata;  but  the  youngest  of  a  numerous 
unily,  and  not  above  holding  the  ratnation 
f  childVmaid  in  a  clergyman's  house. 
On  being  married,^she  lived  to  preside  long  a^  a  help-meet  to  her 
pious  husband,   at  the  head  of  their  own  numerous  household, — was 
placed  over  many  servants, — and  after  having  set  an  example  to  hand- 
maids, she  became  also  a  model  for  mistresses.     Having  tended  some 
of  the  vicar's  children  in  their  infancy,  and  been  the  con^tanion  of  their 
eider  sisters;  and  being  kindly  regarded  by  them  and  their  parents  in 
return,  she  felt  ever  after  much  interested  in  their  history,  and  re- 
tained a  fond  recollection  of  the  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  an  innocent  gambol  in  the  season  of  juvenile  hilarity.      I  also 
have  felt  ui  interest  in  their  history,  for  that  mother's  sake ;  and 
have  visited  Woodhom  upon  no  other  errand  than  to  see  the  parsonage 
house,  where  she  was  once  on  imoate,  and  peep  into  the  window  of 
the  church  where  Mr.  Latton  used  to  preach,  and  try  to  identify  the 
pew  in  which  his  famUy  sat,  wdl  knowing  that  my  mother  had  been 
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there.  I  have  ranged  among  the  tombstones, — read  the  epitaphs  she 
used  80  often  to  read, — ^and  noticed  some  of  a  later  date  than  1777, 
which  are  now  looking  old  and  green,  though  they  had  not  been 
erected  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer. 

The  reader  will  excuse  this  apostrophe  to  the  memory  of  an  excel- 
lent parent ;  and  in  resuming  the  thread  of  our  story,  in  reference  to 
the  clergyman  of  Woodhom,  and  his  rural  congregation  of  fifty  years 
ago,  our  charitable  feelings  might  lead  us  to  adopt  the  glowing  lan- 
guage of  a  female  writer  (Mary  Anne  Browne,  author  of  "  Mont 
Blanc,^  &c.)  of  much  pathos  and  fluency,  who  has  already  furnished 
us  with  a  motto : — 

^«  Where  are  they  then  ? — ^Oh !  past  away, 
like  bloBSomSy  withered  in  a  day  ! 
Or,  as  the  waves  go  swiftly  by, 
Or,  as  the  lightnings  leave  the  sky : 
But  still  there  is  a  land  of  rest, 
Still  hath  it  room  for  many  a  guest, 
Still  is  it  free  from  strife  and  care ; — 
And  'tis  our  hope  that  they  are  there !  '* 

How  short  and  uncertain  is  the  tenure  upon  which  human  life  is 
held  !  What  a  train  of  important  changes  takes  place  within  the 
period  we  have  named  !  How  small  the  renmant  who  now  survive 
of  the  cheerful  population  of  Woodhorn  half  a  century  ago !  The 
young  of  that  day,  who  may  yet  be  living,  how  altered  !  whilst  of  the 
old  it  may  be  asserted,  that,  without  exception,  they  have  gone  down 
to  the  grave,  or  have  been  engulphed  in  the  ocean.  Some  of  the 
Vicar^s  family  are  amongst  the  survivors,  though  long  since  removed 
from  the  scene  of  their  youthful  enjoyments.  I  have  been  gratified 
by  a  correspondence  with  one  of  his  daughters,  though  scarcely  less 
altered  in  circumstances  by  misfortune,  than  changed  in  person  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  Her  letters  are  now  before  me,  in  some  of  which 
she  feelingly  alludes  to  the  period  of  juvenile  and  innocent  pleasure, 
spent  under  the  roof  of  indulgent  parents,  and  amid  the  endearments 
of  an  affectionate  family. 

"  There "  she  says,  "  how  often,  on  a  fine  evening,  have  I  enjoyed 
from  the  vicars^e  windows,  the  soothing  prospect  of  a  tranquil  sea, 
with  a  fleet  of  merhant  ships  sleeping  on  its  breast ; — or  the  orb  of 
night  rising  from  her  oozy  bed,  and  shedding  her  mild  lustre  on  the 
glowing  main ;  and  at  other  times,  sauntering  on  the  beach,  have 
marked  the  flowing  or  receding  tide,  and  have  been  pleased  with  the 
rippling  of  the  murmuring  waters,^  And  when  at  other  seasons,  as 
would  frequently  be  the  case,  the  watery  element,  roused  by  storms, 
put    on  a  frowning  aspect;  and  the  yawning  deep  engulphed  the 
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hapless  mariner,  or  the  resifltless  billows  dashed  his  little  bark  upon 
the  rugged  shore ; — when  the  neighbouring  beach  presented  to  the 
agonised  view  of  humanity  the  appalling  prospect  of  wrecked  vessels 
and  dead  carcases; — ^thsee  disasters  afforded  an  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  hospitaUty  towards  survivors,  and  sympathy  for  suffering 
fellow-creatures :  thus  whilst  the  father  was  endeared  to  his  family  by 
acts  of  beneficence,  home  was  rendered  more  than  usually  comfortable, 
by  contrasting  with  an  exposure  to  the  boisterous  elements,  the  snug 
enjoyments  of  the  parsonage-house. 

The  vicar  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family ; 
his  ancestors  were  amongst  that  band  of  warriors  who  assisted  in 
placing  William  of  Normandy  on  the  throne  of  England ;  and  in  the 

church  of ^  in  Surrey,  where  most  of  them  have  been  interred,  a 

number  of  their  monuments  may  still  be  seen.  His  father,  about  the 
year  1752,  was  ambassador  from  this  country  to  Algiers;  a  bishop 
stood  sponsor  at  his  own  baptism ;  and  the  living  he  afterwards  enjoy- 
ed was  in  consequence  of  a  promise  made  at  his  christening ! 

Though  vicar  of  Woodhom,  and  minister  of  St.  MichaePs,  Felton, 
Mr.  Latton^s  situation,  considering  the  rank  of  his  family,  might  be 
deemed  humble  enough  ;  and  his  not  enjoying  more  of  the  affluence  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  owing  to  his  having  forfeited  his 
father^s  good-will  by  marrying  withotit  his  consent,  and  in  consequence 
losing  his  fellowship  at  college,  and  ruining  his  prospects  of  dignity  in 
the  church. 

A  minister  in  the  established  church  is  a  highly  influential  char- 
acter. What  comes  from  the  accredited  clergy  of  the  country,  is  ac- 
companied with  a  sanction  which  the  best  dispose<l  ministers  out  of 
the  pale  of  episcopacy  cannot  command.  They  may  always  be  re- 
spected ;  and  if  inclined  to  do  good,  almost  uniformly  useful. 

But  unfortunately  Mr.  Latton  was  one  of  those,  who,  whilst  they  give 
moderate  attention  to  their  official  duties,  and  secure  the  good-will  of 
their  parishioners,  indulge  in  worldly  amusements  to  an  extent  which 
is  inconsistent  with  their  sacred  functions.  Often  have  the  horse  and 
hounds  waited  at  the  vicarage  gate,  whilst  the  master  went  through 
his  morning  devotions ;  and  in  greyhound  coursing,  the  elder  daugh- 
ters were  sometimes  permitted  to  accompany  their  father,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Hunting  was  not  the  only  amuse- 
ment in  which  the  vicar  deUghted ;  he  was  also  unhappily  fond  of 
horse-racing. Newbiggin-near-the-sea  is  within  a  mile  of  Wood- 
hom ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  appellation,  lies  close  to  the 
ocean.  On  the  moor  adjacent  to  the  former  village,  Newbiggin  races 
used  to  be  held ;  and  it  was  here  that  poor  Mr.  L.  literally  ^^  finished 
his  course,'^  for  whilst,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  family,  he  indulged 
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in  a  visit  to  the  turf,  he  was  either  knocked  down  on  the  raoe-course, 
or  seized  by  a  mortal  disease  :  the  former  1  believe  was  the  fact,  and 
a  very  few  days  terminated  his  existence. 

Mrs.  Latton  long  survived  her  lamented  husband ;  but  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  from  those  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  No 
longer  the  mistress  of  the  parsonage  house,  with  an  ample  provision 
for  her  numerous  family,  she  occupied  a  less  congenial  habitation :  and 
though  by  no  means  destitute,  felt  herself  more  dependent  upon  her 
firiends,  and  was  destined  to  bear  an  accumulation  of  personal  afflic- 
tion, and  the  infirmities  incident  to  old  age,  during  a  lengthened 
widowhood.  Yet  it  was  in  this  period  of  her  life  that  she  had  the 
stisfaction  of  proving  more  than  ever,  the  unboimded  affection  of  her 
eldest  daughter. 

Whilst  her  other  children,  one  after  another,  were  married,  and 
settled  at  a  distance  from  the  paternal  roof,  Sarah  Latton  remained 
the  constant  nurse,  and  only  guardian,  of  her  beloved  mother ; — and 
that  mother  was  at  once  the  subject  of  corporeal  and  mental  afflic- 
tion, being  blind  and  infirm  in  body,  and  also  visited  with  imbecility 
and  aberration  of  mind !  There  is  something  peculiarly  affecting 
in  that  last  sad  stage  of  human  life  which  is  called  dotage,  and  which 
may  be  termed  second  childhood.  So  utterly  helpless  was  Mrs.  Lat- 
ton become,  as  to  require  the  incessant  attendance  of  her  affectionate 
daughter,  and  so  much  was  she  the  prey  of  mental  disease,  as  some- 
times to  forget  her  relationship  to  her  own  child,  and  even  to  call  her 
"  mother !  '^ — at  length  she  expired  in  her  arms. 

When  this  event  took  place.  Miss  Latton  found  her  utmost  exer- 
tions necessary  to  accomplish  her  mother's  request  to  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  her  husband ;  for  the  place  was  distant.  She,  however, 
availed  herself  of  an  occasion  for  visiting  the  spot  where  the  dust  of 
her  ancestors  had  been  deposited, — and  while  viewing  their  pompous 
monuments,  felt  the  contrast  between  their  former  circumstances  and 
her  present  condition ; — ^but  she  enjoyed  the  grateful  reflection  that 
she  had  impoverished  herself  in  supplying  the  wants,  or  in  augment- 
ing the  comforts,  of  an  aged  parent : — she  felt  also,  that  she  was  the 
last  of  the  Lattons, — ^and  the  name,  as  regards  that  family,  has  now 
become  extinct ! 

Reader,  thou  hast  been  perusing  a  tale  from  real  life ;  expect  not, 
then,  a  romantic  catastrophe.  Nothing  perhaps  very  wonderful 
attended  the  subject  of  my  story,  yet  certainly  enough  to  furnish 
some  useful  morals.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  contemplate 
human  life  as  precarious ;  we  may  also  be  led  to  view  old  age  as 
calamitous ;  and  when  we  see  (as  I  have  seen)  the  grand-daughter  of 
a  British  Ambassador,   and  the  child  of  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
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reduced  to  a  stats  of  almoflt  destitution,  one  may  learn  not  to  ba  too 
much  in  love  with  the  tranaitory  honours  of  this  world,  "  nor  trust  in 
uncertain  riches." 

JOSEPH  RIDLEY. 
Hexham.  Oct.  ITth,  1829. 


The  antiquity  of  the  Lumley  family  is  verj'  great :  accordinf^  to 
Camden,  Du^ale.  and  other  writers,  it  Iulb  descended  from  Liulph, 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  King 
James  being  once  on  a  visit  at  Lumley  cattle,  a  relation  of  the  house 
proceeded  to  give  his  majesty  a  genealogical  detail  of  Lord  Lumley ''s 
progenitors,  and  attempted  to  deduce  their  origin  from  a  period  so 
remote  as  to  exceed  all  credibility.  The  king,  whose  patience  was 
((uite  exhausted,  stopped  short  the  genealogist  by  saying,  "  0  men, 
gang  no  farther ;  let  me  digest  this  knowledge  I  ha'  gained ;  for,  by 
my  saul,  /  did  no  ien'that  AdanCf^  name  was  Lumlej/y 

The  motto  of  the  house  of  Lumley  is  worthy  of  a  race  of  un- 
doubtedly remote  descent :  Miirus  aneut  conscientia  sana ; — a  guile- 
less conscience  is  a  wall  of  bras?. — Jto*/*  Top. 


SIR  ARTHUR  AND  CHARMING  MOLLEE. 

HE  following  ballad  has  been  obligingly 
nmunicatod  to  our  pagus,  by  Robert 
Chambers,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of 
thu  editoi-s  of  "  Chambers'  Journal,"  and 
autiior  of  "  Traditions  of  Edinburgh," 
and  several  other  deservedly  popular  An- 
tiquarian works.  It  was  taken  down  by 
hia  sister,  from  the  recitation  of  a  North- 
umberland lady.  Our  correspondent, 
ilr.  Jamos  Henry  Dixon,  of  Tollington 
Park,  Middlesex,  is  of  opinion  that  the  composition  is  not  older  than 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  "  Sir  Arthur"  ia  no  less 
u  personage  than  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigg,  the  Governor  of  Tynemouth 
Castle,  and  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. The  "  sword  by  his  side,"  seems  to  imply  that  the  hero  was  a 
military  personage.  As  Sir  Arthur  was  one  of  the  '■Brajf"  school  of 
politicians,  it  is  not  improbable,  (if  Mr.  Dixon's  conjecture  is  correct), 
that  after  he  turned  Royalist,  some  of  hia  old  CTOmwcllian  friends, 
well  acquainted  with  his  private  life  and  amours,  may  have  written 
the  ballad  as  a.  Jen  d"  esprit. 


orniiig  did  ride, 

t,  and  his  swurd  by  his  side, 

{  under  a  tree, 

said  'twas  MoUee. 

y  butler  ^hall  be, 
TscU  and  for  me ! 
^        I'll  make  you  a  lady  so  high  in  degree, 

If  you  will  but  love  mc,  my  charming  Mollee  ? 

I'll  give  you  tine  ribbons,  I'll  give  you  fine  rings, 
I'll  give  you  fine  Jewells,  and  many  fine  things, 
I'll  give  you  a  petticoat,  flounced  to  the  knee, 
If  you  will  but  love  me,  my  charming  Mollse  ?  " 


"  I'll  have  none  of  your  ribbons,  and  none  of  yonr  rings, 

None  of  yonr  jewellsi  and  other  fine  things. 

And  I've  got  a  pettScoat  anits  my  degree, 

And  I'll  ne'er  love  a  married  man  till  his  wife  dee." 

"  Oh  charming  MoUee  lend  me  then  yoar  penknife, 
And  I  will  go  home,  and  I'll  kill  my  own  wife ; 
I'll  kill  my  own  wife,  and  my  baimies  three, 
If  yoa  will  but  love  me,  my  chamiing  Mollee." 

"  Oh  noble  sir  Arthur,  it  mnst  not  be  so. 
Go  home  to  yonr  wif^,  and  let  nobody  know ; 
For  seven  long  years,  I  will  wut  apon  thee. 
Bat  I'll  ne'er  love  a  married  man  till  lus  wife  dee." 

Now  seven  long  years  are  gone  and  are  past,  * 
The  old  woman  went  to  her  long  home  at  last; 
The  old  woman  died,  and  sir  Artimr  was  free. 
And  he  soon  came  a  conrting  to  charming  Mollee. 

Now  charming  Mollee  in  her  carriage  doth  ride. 
With  her  honnds  at  her  feet,  and  her  lord  by  her  side :  * 
"  Now  all  ye  fair  maids  take  a  warning  by  me, 
And  ne'er  love  a  married  man  till  his  wife  dee." 

■  Tbi*  line  occurs  in  the  bitlad  of  ■■  Lord  Beicbtin,"  from  wbicfa  we  may  infer  that 
that  iwllad  tnw  popular,  and  well  known  in  Nonhnmberluid,  when  "  Sir  Arthur  and 
Cbanning;  Mollee  "  wai  written. 

^  It  diould  protmblf  be  *  with  her  doga  "  meaning  Blenheim  or  King  Cbarlea'i  ipantela. 
In  the  reign  of  the  "nieiT]'  monarch  '  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  aristocracy  wit 
to  be  attended  by  two  or  three  of  these  beautiful  little  creaiares  which  were  then  fint 
inrroduced  into  (his  eoanUj  from  Sfiahi,  and  fetched  an  immenM  prieek 
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Lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  inugeB,  miid  Bhupeti  wblcb  dwell 
Still  anlmpured  though  old — 

CUILDB    HaBOLD'B    PiLGMMAOE,   CaKIO   II 


HE  days  are  gone  by,  when  tales  of  encliant- 
ment  and  of  dark  mystery  held  an  unbroken 
Bway  over  tbe  mind.  "  They  live  no  loDger 
in  the  faith  of  reason.^  The  extension  of  a 
brighter  knoidedge  has  narrowed  the  sphere 
of  their  influence,  and  compelled  them  to 
forego  the  bondage  in  which  they  enchained 
the  faculties  of  all.  But  their  vestiges  are 
not  yet  effiioed.  They  still  linger  in  those 
Meqnestered  haunts,  whose  very  loneliness  and  absence  from  human 
abodes,  appear  from  the  awe  they  impress  upon  rude  minds,  to  have 
concurred  to  the  production  of  their  marvellous  and  wild  incidents. 
There  they  still  survive,  and  though  divested  of  much  of  their  ancient 
power  over  the  human  intellect,  they  impart  to  the  desolate  scenes, 
round  which  the  memoiy  of  the  exertion  of  more  tiian  mortal  agency 
yet  hangs,  a  darker  and  mora  solemn  tone. 

A  "  gloomy  presence  sadd^u  all  the  scene. 
Shades  every  Aowct,  and  darkens  every  green. 
Deepens  the  murmor  of  the  falling  floodH, 
And  breathes  a  browns  horror  on  tke  woods."  * 
The  same  genial  cause  which  has  dispelled  the  darker  featuiesof 
those  popular  tales,  has  also  contributed  to  extract  their  malignancy. 
No  longer  surrounded  by  the  universal  imbecility  of  an  UBonhivated 
age  they  brood  as  an  incubus  of  terror  over  the  nunds  of  the  abject 
and  enslaved,  or  setve  as  powerful  iustrumente  for  desigmug  men  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  ignorance  and  superstition.     They  have  higher 
purposes  to  fulfil  in  the  uneliorated  influeuoe  they  exercise  over  the 
inif^nations  of  those  who  still  own  their  power  to  fascinate  and 
gratify.    Under  this  aspect  th^  may  be  compared  to  the  hoap-frost, 
that  in  the  diminished  temperatura  of  the  evening  has  fiJlen  within  the 
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recesses  of  the  hills,  which  if  enveloped  by  a  rigorous  atmosphere, 
blights  and  chills  the  plant  which  its  elegant  chrystallization  seemed 
to  ornament  and  beautify,  but  if  touched  and  gently  dissipated  by  the 
cheering  sunbeam,  it  ^Meaves  a  saving  moisture  at  the  root,^^  to 
quicken  and  refresh.  In  their  native  sites  they  form  the  stirring 
theme,  with  which  the  swain  strives  to  diversify  his  unvaried  round  of 
labour 

"  and  make  the  destined  road  of  life 

Delightful  to  his  feet." 

They  are  the  tales  "  to  childhood  dear,**'  at  which  the  youthful  imagi- 
nation ^^  lights  its  lamp "" — ^and  by  whose  animating  incentives,  the 
spirit  of  unquenchable  research  is  aroused,  which  will  neither  flag  nor 
tire,  till  the  more  than  magical  wonders  of  literature  and  of  science,  un- 
fold their  "  silver  lining '^  to  the  light — the  high  results  of  its  ardour. 
From  them  genius  has  drawn  some  of  her  finest  inspirations— to  them 
poetry  hajs  owed  most  exquisite  effusions.  They  have  come  over  the 
mind  ^^  like  a  happy  breeze  touching  the  wires  of  an  ^olian  harp, 
and  calling  forth  the  most  ravishing  melody !  ^^  * 

At  the  head  of  the  array  of  legends  that  owe  their  celebrity  to  their 
supernatural  machinery,  stands  that  of  King  Arthur.  The  popularity 
which  the  romantic  details  of  his  actions — the  feats  of  his  chivaJrous 
courtiers — and  the  improprieties  of  his  faithless  queen,  obtained  in 
ages,  in  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  the  intercourse  between  different 
nations  very  unfrequent ;  is  such  as  appears  scarcely  credible.  Ac- 
cording to  Alanus  de  Insulis,  who  was  bom  in  1109,  the  fame  of 
Arthur  in  his  time  had  become  unbounded.  ^^  Who  does  not  speak 
of  hun,''  "  he  says,"  he  is  even  more  known  in  Asia  than  in  Britain, 
as  our  pflgrims  returning  from  the  east  a^ure  us ;  both  ea.t  and  west 
talk  of  him ;  Egypt  and  the  Bosphorus  are  not  silent ;  Antioch, 
Armenia,  Palestine,  celebrates  his  deeds.**^  f 

But  the  fame  of  the  mighty  acts  of  Arthur  was  more  than  equalled 
by  the  extraordinary  mystery  in  which  his  death  was  involved.  Fatal- 
ly wounded,  it  is  said,  in  battle,  with  his  rebellious  subjects,  headed  by 
his  ungrateful  nephew  Modred, — the  fairy  Morgana,  who  had  long 
cherished  an  attachment  to  him,  had  him  conveyed  into  Fairy-land, 
there  to  re-infuse  the  fast-ebbing  stream  of  life,  and  win  by  her  atten- 
tions, his  grateful  affections.  Thence  at  some  indefinite  period,  when 
the  whole  land  shall  groan  under  oppression  ; — 

<'  And  through  the  realm  gaunt  kings  and  chiefs  shall  ride, 
Wading  through  floods  of  carnage  bridle  deep ;  "  $ 

*  Robert  Heron.         t  A  pud  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  Vol.  1. 

\  Finlay's  Wallace. 
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she  shall  again  restore  him  at  the  head  of  the  ^*  dark  warriors  "^  of  the 
Cynmry,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Britain. 

This  tale  so  well  fitted  to  ensure  the  approbation  of  the  people,  to 
whom  the  vast  labours  his  energetic  mind  had  surmounted,  had  ap- 
peared more  than  mortal,  seems  to  have  been  propagated  soon  after 
the  assigned  era  of  his  life  *  Taliessin  the  chief  and  most  learned  of 
the  British  Bards,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  warmed  while 
he  sung  the  captivating  strain.  It  opened  to  him  visions  of  the 
future  glory  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well,  and  unfolded  retributive 
vengeance  poured  upon  the  ruthless  Saxon  invaders^  the  progress  of 
whose  irresistible  torrents,  bravery,  patriotism,  and  military  skill, 
strove  ineffectually  tP  withstand.  Myrzin  the  Caledonian  in  his  pro- 
phetic song  announced  ^'  the  coming  again  of  Arthur,  monarch  of  the 
warlike  host*^"  The  Welsh  clung  to  the  tale  for  ages,  with  that  fond 
affection  towards  the  renown  derived  from  past  events,  which  misfor- 
tune leads  nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  cherish.  '^  If  you  do  not 
believe  me,^**  says  Alanus  de  Insulis,  speaking  of  the  popular  view  of 
the  matter,  ^^  go  into  Bretagne,  [a  colony  of  the  ancient  Britons]  and 
mention  it  in  the  streets  or  villages  that  Arthur  is  really  dead  like 
other  men,  you  will  not  escape  with  impunity ;  you  will  be  either 
hooted  with  the  curses  of  your  hearers  or  be  stoned  to  death.*"  -f- 

While  such  was  the  interest  attached  to  Arthur  s  fate,  it  became 
an  essential  enquir}%  as  to  the  region  in  which  he  and  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers lie  slumbering  under  the  protracted  night  of  enchantment, 

**  a  mournful  company 

Their  features  full  of  life  though  motionless"  J 

and  in  what  scene  posterity  shall  behold  his  reanimation, — ^and  the  au- 
gust array  of  the  warriors  of  other  times,  issuing  to  conquest  and  tri- 
umph. This,  however,  is  almost  as  shifting  as  the  many-coloured  legend 
to  which  his  renown  has  given  birth.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  indeed  re- 
lates, that  in  1189,  the  bones  of  the  hero  were  sought  for  and  dis- 
covered, in  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  But  tradition  has  paid  little 
regard  to  a  fact  of  which  it  appears  the  historian  might  say  ^'  magna 
pass  fni.^  §  The  name  of  Arthur  had  been  too  long  a  household 
word  in  the  various  sections  of  the  island ;  he  had  become  the  actor 
in  too  many  a  localized  tale  of  enchantment,  to  be  supplanted  by  the 

•  The  era  which  Turner  prefers  is  one  not  before  628. 
f  Vide  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  Vol.  1.  whence  the  preceding  infor- 
mation is  principally  derived. 

\  Rogers's  Italy. 
§  *'  Part  of  which  I  was."      Giraldus,  it  seems,  was  present  at  the  exhumation,  and 
beheld  the  wondrous  disclosures  made.     See  Tumerls  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  and  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1842. 
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story  of  a  monk  who  lived  six  oenturies  after  his  reputed  death,  from 
the  haunts  on  which  his  revered  pn^sence  had  conferred  a  portion  of 
his  own  gloiy.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  matter  somewhat  di£Scult,  to 
account  for  the  many  diiferent  localities  that  bear  witness  to  this 
heroes  charmed  fate.  One  reason  of  their  number  may  be,  that  the 
fiction  of  enchantment  was  not  new,  as  respects  him.  It  may  have 
formed  the  basis  of  some  more  ancient  tale,  of  which  his  surpassing 
excellence  usurped  the  fame  and  disinherited  the  actors.  In  this 
manner  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  became  the  representative  of  Merlin^s 
prophetic  skill,  while  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  Peden  the  covenant* 
er,  as  yet  an  unpoetic  name,  has  oast  both  into  the  shade.  The 
legend  is  too  extensively  difiused  to  be  otherwise  regarded,  than  aj9 
the  fragment  of  some  pre-existing  opinion.  The  marked  coincidence 
between  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  those  of  other  lands,  is  sufficient  to 
testify  to  its  remote  original.  We  find  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  in  the  marvellous  account  of  the  ^^  seven  men  who  sleep,  and 
long  have  slept,  in  a  den,  under  a  cliff  of  ocean,  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  Germany,  where  there  is  snow  all  the  summer-time,  and  in  the 
winter,  though  men  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  yet  the  sun  is  not  seen ! 
All  men  may  see  them  there ;  they  are  sound  in  body ;  their  colour 
is  not  changed ;  neither  do  their  garments  wax  old ;  and  therefore 
the  people  hold  them  in  great  worship  and  reverence.  A  covetous 
wretch  once  attempted  to  strip  one  of  them  of  his  clothing,  and  his 
impious  arm  was  dried  up  in  the  attempt."*"  *  There  is  also  a  won- 
derful resemblance  between  the  story  of  Arthur^s  future  appearance, 
and  an  opinion  prevalent  among  the  early  Christians,  respecting  a  very 

different  character the  detestable  Nero.    It  is  told  by  Laotantius. 

*^  The  Tyrant,  as  he  was  dispossessed  of  the  Empire,  so  he  disappeared 
all  of  the  sudden,  nor  is  there  so  much  as  the  least  remembrance  left 
of  the  burial  place  of  that  brutal  prince.  But  some  have  from  hence 
taken  up  a  very  foolish  imagination,  of  his  being  translated,  and  of 
his  being  preserved  alive  in  some  other  region  ;  which  they  found  on 
some  words  of  the  Sybil,  that  mentions  a  murderer  of  his  mother  that 
had  fled  away,  but  that  should  return  again  ;  and  they  fancy,  that  as 
he  was  the/r«^,  who  persecuted  the  Christians^  so  he  shall  be  likewise 
the  last  oi  iheir  persecutors  ;  and  that  he  is  to  appear  again  immedi- 
ately before  the  coming  of  Antichrist^  and  they  judge  *  *  ♦ 
likewise  that  Nero  shall  appear  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Deml^  who 
must  make  way  for  him,  who  is  to  bring  a  strange  desolation  upon 
earth,  and  destruction  upon  all  mankind.'^  f     This  being  the  general 

•  Annual  Re?iew  for  1804. 
f  A  Relation  of  the  Detth  of  the  Primitive  Pereecutora,  written  originally  in  Latin  hj 
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belief  in  such  statements,  we  need  not  admire,  that  in  the  native 
country  of  Arthur,  assisted  by  the  strong  tendency  of  mankind  to 
connect  those  events  that  give  an  extraordinary  exercise  to  their 
S3mipathies,  with  the  scenes  of  their  passing  existence,  the  locality  of 
his  final  history  became  widely  and  variously  assigned.  We  may 
allow  to  the  Welsh,  the  merit  of  the  original  draft  of  the  story,  pro- 
vided they  claim  no  monopoly.  The  legend  has  been  well  pourtrayed. 
"  In  the  cavern  under  the  hazel  tree  on  Craigy  Dinas,  king  Arthur 
and  all  his  knights  are  lying  asleep  in  a  circle  ;  their  heads  outward  ; 
every  one  in  his  armour,  his  sword  and  spear  and  shield  by  him ; 
ready  to  be  taken  up  whenever  the  Black  Eagle  and  the  Golden 
Eagle  shall  go  to  war,  and  make  the  earth  tremble  with  their  afl&ay  ; 
so  that  the  caverns  shall  be  shaken,  and  the  bell  ring,  and  the  sleep* 
ers  be  wakened  and  come  forth.**'*  Again,  we  find  his  warriors, 
each  beside  his  coal  black  steed,  immured  in  *'  Eildotfs  caverns  vast." 
Leyden  has  sung  of  them.  Scott  had  written  of  them  before  Waver- 
ley  saw  the  light,  "f*  "  Some  reliques  of  the  ancient  lay,**'  are  referred 
to  the  dreary  dungeon  over  which  Fast  Castle  (the  presumed  Wolf's 
Crag  of  Romance)  frowns  in  solitary  and  desolate  grandeur,  and 

"  eternally 

Holds  its  blind  visage  out  to  the  lone  sea.'* 
On  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  which  is  more  immediately  our  present 
theme,  it  is  not  unknown  on  "  Dunstanborough's  cavemed  shore,''  but 
the  more  particular  details  of  its  history  have  settled  down  upon  the 
ruined  strength  of  Sewingshields,  and  mingled  their  interesting  be- 
witchery  with  the  shadows  of  its  basaltic  crags,  in  whose  pillars,  the 
evidence  of  the  exertion  of  a  power  even  more  gigantic  and  dreadful, 
than  the  utmost  prowess  of  enchantment,  stands  for  ever  memorialized,  j 
The  Northumbrian  legends  on  the  topic  of  Arthur  vary  in  several 
interesting  particulars,  but  all  of  them  are  accompanied  with  such 
strong  features  of  afl5nity,  that  they  may  be  easily  reduced  to  one 
primeval  type,  which  time,  accident,  and  the  opposite  characters  of 
relators  have  contributed  to  diversify.  They  bear  the  most  fraternal 
likeness  to  the  German  and  Welsh  narratives  already  cited,  and  to 
those  variations  of  the  tale  preserved  in  other  districts,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  An  outline  of  the  scene,  which  in  traditionary 
record  they  have  rendered  famous,  will  serve  to  place  those  legends  in 


L.  C.  F.  Lactantius.      Englished  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.       Amsterdam,  printed  by 
J.  8.  1687.     Chap.  2.  p.  59.  60. 

•  Annual  Review  for  1804  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  Sir  Tristrem. 

f  See  the  Introduction  to  the  later  editions  of  Waverley. 

I  The  allution  is  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  basalt  aud  other  trap  rocks. 
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their  most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  will  the  better  exhibit  their 
more  prominent  characteristics. 

Se^ingshields  lies  between  the  Roman  Wall  and  the  military  road, 
near  the  28th  mile-stone  from  Newcastle,  and  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Warden  parish.  Of  Sewingshields  castle,  Mr.  Hodgson  informs 
us,*  "  a  square,  low,  lumpy  mass  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  nettles,  still 
remains.  Its  site  is  on  the  end  of  a  dry  ridge,  and  overlooked  from 
the  south  by  the  basaltic  cliffs,  along  the  brow  of  which  the  Roman 
Wall  was  built.  There  are  also  some  traces  of  trenches  near  it ;  and 
on  one  side  it  has  a  sike,  and  on  the  other,  flat,  swampy  ground  ex- 
tends a  long  way  to  the  east ;  but  to  the  north  and  west,  the  surface  i0 
thrown  into  dry  gentle  hills  and  ridges,  with  intervening  bogs."  "  Near 
the  farm-house  of  Sewingshields,  several  basaltic  columns  rose  very 
proudly  and  remarkably  in  the  front  of  the  high  and  rugged  cliff 
that  The  Wall  has  traversed,  and  one  of  these  in  particular,  was  callr 
ed  by  some,  King  Arthur^  and  by  others  King  EtheTs  CAaiV.-f-  It 
was  a  single,  many-sided  shaft,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  had  a  natural 
seat  on  its  top,  like  a  chair  with  a  back ;  but  was  most  wantonly 
overturned  a  few  years  since  by  a  mischievous  lad,  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  unworthy  of  punishment  by  the  mention  of  his 
name.  Vulgar  malignity  loves  to  torment  the  orderly  and  ingenuous, 
by  destroying  works  which  time  has  sanctified  and  rendered  objects 
of  their  veneration. 

^'  Though  the  history  of  Sewingshields  castle  is  blended  with  legends 
of  British  days,  its  size  never  entitled  it  to  a  higher  name  than  a 


•  Hist.  Northd.  Pt.  ii.  Vol.  III. 
f  Others  of  tke  natural  curult;  seats  of  monarchs  in  former  times  may  be  here  aHuded 
to.  On  the  summit  of  a  green  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  unpretending  hamlet  of  Humble- 
ton  near  Wooler,  there  is  pointed  out  an  eminence  whereon  a  king  sat,  and  viewed  his 
army  fighting  in  the  valley  below,  for  adds  the  legend  it  **  was  the  custom  for  king's  in 
those  days  to  sit.*  A  similar  chair  exists  on  Twinlaw,  one  of  the  Lamraermuir  range, 
in  Berwickshire — a  hill  celebrated  in  the  tradionary  annals  of  fraternal  discord.  (Statist. 
Acct.  of  Scotland,  Parish  of  Westruther).  The  unfortunate  James  I V.  of  Scotland,  occu- 
pied a  kindred  position  during  a  part  of  the  fatal  day  of  Flodden-field,  and  posterity,  with 
true  attachment  to  a  theme  so  melancholy,  still  **  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze,"  the 
King'8  Qiair,  "  It  is,"  sayf«  WalHs  (Vol.  ii.  p.  471)  "a  natural  rock,  on  the  highest  part 
of  Flodden  hill,  from  which  he  had  a  good  view  of  his  own,  and  of  the  English  army,  and 
of  the  country  round  him.**  Arthur's  seat  near  Kdinburgh,  has  also  its  tradition  of  this 
class.  But  on  this  subject  it  would  be  prosaic  to  insist  It  has  been  ^  married  to  im- 
mortal verse.*' 

*^  A  kin^  «ale  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'ur  eea-borii  Salamis ; 

And  shipM.  by  thooHonds,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations  : — all  were  his  ' 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day— 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ?  "    BVRON. 
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tower,  of  which  description  of  border  strengths  many  were  much 
more  formidable  than  this.*  But  as  its  tale  belongs  to  times  nearer 
the  Romans,  than  these  degenerate  days,  we  will  enshrine  it  here 
within  the  sound  of  Roman  trumpets,  and  in  sight  of  the  armies  of 
the  Mistress  of  the  World,  as  they  make  their  well-defended  marches 
from  sea  to  sea.  For  the  broad  outline  of  the  story,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  enquiries  and  graphic  pen  of  Miss  Carlyle,  of  Carlisle :  for  parts 
of  its  detail  and  colouring  to  old  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

'^  Immemorial  tradition  has  asserted  that  king  Arthur,  his  queen 
Guenever,  court  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  his  hounds,  were  enchanted 
in  some  cave  of  the  crags,  or  in  a  hall  below  the  castle  of  Sewing- 
shields,  and  would  continue  entranced  there  till  some  one  should  first 
blow  a  bugle  horn  that  laid  on  a  table  near  the  entrance  into  the  hall, 
and  then,  with  '^  the  sword  of  stone,"^  cut  a  garter  also  placed  there 
beside  it.  But  none  had  ever  heard  where  the  entrance  to  this  en- 
chanted hall  was,  till  the  farmer  at  Sewingshields,  about  50  years 
since,  was  sitting  knitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  his  clew 
fell,  and  ran  downwards  through  a  rush  of  briars  and  nettles,  as  lie 
supposed,  into  a  deep  subterranean  passage.  Full  in  the  faith,  that 
the  entrance  into  king  Arthur's  hall  was  now  discovered,  he  cleared 


*  The  picture  wln'ch  the  survey  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  Sir  Ralph  Elleker,  in 
1542,  (Hodg8on*s  Northd.  Part  iii.  Vol.  IT.)  gives  of  Sewingsheilds,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territory  is  too  curious,  and  too  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  uncivilized,  lawless,  and  un- 
settled state  of  that  part  of  the  country,  at  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  to  be  here  omitted. 
The  castle  was  then  the  property  of  John  Heron  of  Chipcha^e,  and  wus  found  ^  in  great 
decaye  both  in  the  roofes  and  floores."  While  the  peel-house  was  thus  dilapidated,  the 
extensive  grounds  of  the  attached  demesne,  (fitted  says  the  record  *•  eyther  for  corne  or 
pasture*^)  to  which  it  might  have  afforded  a  protection,  were  in  an  equally  deserted  and 
nnoccupied  condition.  '*  Both  the  said  house  and  grounde  lye  waste  and  unplenyshed  at 
this  presente.'*  And  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  both  remaining  ^dyssolate  and  waste.** 
For  such  was  the  lamentable  state  of  that  "wylde  "  country,  that  the  **tnie  poore  men 
that  got  their  lyvinge,  eyther  by  labour  in  husbandrye,  or  by  pasturaire  of  their  catall,"  had 
so  great  dread  of  the  **  theves  **  of  Liddisdale  and  Tyndale  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tho^^e 
of  Gilsland  and  Bewcastle  on  the  other,  who  made  this  district  "a  Goole  (qu?  open, 
firom  gauUt  Fr.  a  strait,  a  hole  ?)  passage,  and  common  entry  **  to  their  spoil,  that  none  of 
them  could  be  induced  to  ^  aventure  theyr  lyves,  bodies,  and  Roodes  in  suche  remote 
bouses  where  small  relefe  can  come  to  them  in  theyr  extreme  necessyties.*'  To  give 
warning  of  these  inroads,  and  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  whole  Border  from 
"theves  and  spoylles,*'  Sir  Cuthbert  Karfclyffe,  deputy  warden  of  the  East  Marthes 
•devysed**  a  watch  to  be  "suerly  kepte  endlonge  all  the  mydle  marches.*'  Amongst  other 
places  of  more  conspicuous  merit,  two  watchmen  were  appointed  to  **  stand  at  the  Sew- 
ynge  shealies  cragge,**  from  "  the  sonne  sett  untyll  the  sonne  aryse,'*  *•  upon  payne  for 
every  defaulte  to  forfette  vj^*  viij<*»  '*  And  in  order  that  no  one  should  protect  his  own  or 
his  neighbours  property  unremunerated,  each  man''s  services  were  rated  "at  a  iiij^-  for  a 
nyghte.^  Whether  from  this  wise  measure,  it  resulted  that  this  **  troublous  quarter^  wai 
'*  stablyshed  in  better  order,**  the  document  does  not  specify. 
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the  briary  portal  of  its  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  entering  a  vaulted 
passage,  followed  in  his  darkling  way  the  thread  of  his  clew.  The 
floor  was  infested  with  toads  and  lizards :  and  the  dark  wings  of  bats, 
disturbed  by  his  unhallowed  intrusion,  flitted  fearfully  around  him. 
At  length  his  sinking  faith  was  strengthened  by  a  dim,  distant  light, 
which,  as  he  advanced,  grew  gradually  brighter,  till  all  at  once,  he 
entered  a  vast  and  vaulted  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  fire  without 
fuel,  from  a  broad  crevice  in  the  floor,  blazed  with  a  high  and  lambent 
flame,  that  showed  all  the  carved  walls,  and  fretted  roof,  and  the 
monarch,  and  his  queen  and  court,  reposing  around  in  a  theatre  of 
thrones  and  costly  couches.  On  the  floor,  beyond  the  fire,  lay  the 
faithful  and  deep-toned  pack  of  thirty  couple  of  hounds ;  and  on  a 
table  before  it,  the  spell-dissolving  horn,  sword,  and  garter.  The 
shepherd  reverently,  but  firmly,  grasped  the  sword,  and  as  he  drew  it 
leisurely  from  its  rusty  scabbard,  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  and  his 
courtiers  began  to  open,  and  they  rose  till  they  sat  upright.  He  cut 
the  garter;  and,  as  the  sword  was  being  slowly  sheathed,  the  spell 
assumed  its  antient  power,  and  they  all  gradually  sunk  to  rest ;  but 
not  before  the  monarch  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands,  and  exclaimed, 

"  O  woe  betide  that  evil  day, 

On  which  this  witless  wight  was  born, 

Who  drew  the  sword — the  garter  cut, 

But  never  blew  the  bugle  horn !  " 

^'  Of  this  favourite  tradition  the  most  remarkable  variation  is  respec- 
ting the  place  where  the  farmer  descended.  Some  say  that  after  the 
king^s  denunciation,  Terror  brought  on  loss  of  memoiy,  and  he  was 
unable  to  give  any  correct  account  of  his  adventure,  or  the  place  where 
it  occurred.  But  all  agree  that  Mrs.  Spearman,  the  wife  of  another 
and  more  recent  occupier  of  the  estate,  had  a  dream,  in  which  she  saw 
a  rich  hoard  of  treasure  among  the  ruins  of  the  castle  ;  and  that  for 
many  days  together  she  stood  over  workmen  employed  in  searching 
for  it,  but  without  success."*' 

The  version  of  the  storj'  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice,  has  less 
of  the  "  pomp  of  sceptred  State,"*^  than  the  preceding,  and  has  evi- 
dently inherited  from  a  baser  original,  but  its  verity  is  not  the  less 
to  be  depended  upon. 

A  shepherd  one  day,  in  quest  of  a  strayed  sheep,  on  the  crags, 
suddenly  had  his  attention  aroused,  by  the  scene  around  him  assuming 
an  appearance  he  had  never  before  witnessed.  There  seemed  to  be 
about  it  a  more  than  wonted  vividness,  and  such  a  deep  solemnity 
hung  over  its  aspect,  that  its  features  became  as  it  were  palpa- 
bly impressed  upon  his  mind.  While  he  was  musing  on  this  unex- 
pected occurrence,  his  steps  were  arrested  by  a  ball  of  thread.    This 
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he  laid  hold  of,  and  pursuing  the  path  it  pointed  out,  found  it  led  into 
a  cavern,  in  the  recesses  of  which,  as  the  guiding  line  used  by  miners 
in  their  explorations  of  devious  passages,  it  appeared  to  lose  itself. 
As  he  approached,  he  felt  perforce  constrained  to  follow  the  strange 
conductor,  that  had  so  marvellously  come  into  his  hands.     After  pass- 
ing through  a  long  and  dreary  vestibule,   he  was  ushered  into  an 
apartment  in  the  interior.     An  inmiense  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
and  cast  its  broad  flashes  with  a  wild — ^unearthly  glare,  to  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  chamber.     Over  it  was  placed  a  huge  cald- 
ron, as  if  preparations  wore  being  made  for  a  feast  on  an  extensive 
scale.    Two  hounds  lay  couchant  on  either  side  of  the  fire-place,  in 
the  stillness  of  unbroken  slumber.      The  only  remarkable  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  apartment  wajs  a  table,  covered  with  green  cloth.*  At 
the  head  of  the  table,  a  being  considerably  advanced  in  years,  of  a 
dignified  mien,  and  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  war,  sat,  as  it  were 
fast  asleep,  in  an  arm-chair.    At  the  other  end  of  the  table  lay  a 
horn  and  a  sword.     Notwithstanding  these  signs  of  life,  throughout 
the  chamber  there  prevailed  a  dread  silence,  the  very  feeling  of  which 
made  the  shepherd  reflect  that  he  had  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  experience,  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  presence  of  objects 
that  belonged  more  to  death  than  to  life !     The  very  idea  made  his 
flesh  creep.     He  however  had  the  fortitude  left,  to  advance  to  the 
table  and  lift  the  horn.     The  hounds  pricked  up  their  ears  most  fear- 
fully, and  the  grisly  veteran  "  started  up  on  his  elbow,''  and  raising 
his  half  unwilling  eyes,  told  the  staggered  hind,   that  if  he  would 
blow  the  horn  and  draw  the  sword,  he  would  confer  upon  him  the 
honours  of  knighthood,  to  last  through  time.    But  such  unheard  of 
dignities  from  a  source  so  ghastly,  either  met  with  no  appreciation 
from  the  awe-stricken  swain,  or  the  terror  of  finding  himself  alone  in 
the  company  it  might  be  of  malignant  phantoms,    who  were  only 
tempting  him  to  his  ruin,  became  too  urgent  to  be  resisted,  and 
therefore  proposing  to  divide  the  peril  with  a  comrade,  he  groped  his 
darkling  way,  aa  best  his  quaking  limbs  could  support  him,  back  to 
the    "blessed''   daylight.     On  his  return  with  a  reinforcement  of 
strength  and  courage,  all  traces  of  the  former  scene  had  disappeared ; 
the  crags  presented  their  usual  cheerful  and  quiet  aspect ;  and  every 

*  This  piece  of  domestic  garniture,  perhaps  now  confined  to  the  **pauperuin  tabernas,** 
was  once  deemed  not  unappropriate  to  statelier  abodes.  In  the  inventory  of  Sir  William 
Hilton,  of  Hilton,  Knt.,  7  Oct.,  1600,  at  Hilton,  we  are  presented  with  the  following 
gratifying  glimpse  of  the  detail  of  a  very  important  department  in  the  mansions  of  those 
times.  **In  the  Parlour:  one  olde  large  table,  with  b  grene  dothe /  xviii  boffit stooies ; 
an  olde  chare;  three  litle  formes  of  firdale ;  4  tables  with  armes :  a  litle  liverie  cupborde; 
a  pair  of  virginalls.^'    (Surtees^  Durham,  Vol.  ii.  p^  34.)    This  was  the  sum  total ! 
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vestige  of  the  opening  of  a  cavern  waa  obliterated.  Thus  failed  ano- 
ther of  the  repeated  opportunities,  for  releasing  the  Bpell-bound  king 
of  Britain  from  the  "charmed  deep  of  ages."  Within  his  rocky 
chamber,  he  still  sleeps  on,  as  tradition  tells,  till  the  appointed  hour, 
or  if  invited  by  his  enchantress  to  participate  in  the  illusions  of  the 
fairy  festival,  it  has  charms  for  him  no  longer,  "  Wasted  with  caro." 
he  sits  besides  her — the  banquet  untested — the  pageantry  uuinarked, 

"bj  constraint 

Her  guest,  and  from  bisntnive  land  witlilield 
By  sad  necessity."' 
The  gromidwork  of  this  legend,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  is  a 
tradition  common  to  all  nations,  as  the  belief  of  the  Mahommedans 
respecting  their  twelve  Imaums  demonstrates.  It  is  found  with 
several  variations,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  England ;  the 
scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  some  favourite  glen  of  the  Highlands, 
sometimes  in  the  deep  coal-mines  of  Northumberland  and  (Cumberland, 
which  run  so  far  beneath  the  ocean.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Kegi- 
nald  Scott's  book  on  Witchcraft,  which  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  what  whs  its  origin.  The  choice 
between  the  horn  and  sword  may,  perhaps,  include  as  a  moral,  that 
it  is  fool-hardy  to  awaken  danger  befoi-o  we  have  arras  in  our  bands 
to  resist  it." 

J.  HARDY. 


'    Ootvpir*  Humrr'a  Odyi'Mjr. 
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THE 

MATOHLESSE   MAYDE  OF  MORPETH. 

BY  GEORGE  SAVILLE  CAREY. 

EORGE  SAVILLE  CAREY  the  author  of 
the  following  poem,  was  son  of  the  celebrated 
Harry  Carey,  a  successful  comic  writer  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century ;  who,  though 
often  in  great  distress,  and  the  author  of 
many  convivial  and  festive  songs,  never  em- 
ployed his  Muse  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  morality.  It  has  been  long  understood, 
that  Harry  Carey  was  author  of  the  tune  and 
words  of  ^^Qod  save  the  Eing.*"  This  was  mentioned  by  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  no  person  has  ever  laid  claim  to  this  popular  com- 
position. He  was  the  avowed  author  of  the  words  and  air  of  the 
well-known  song  "  Of  all  the  Girls  that  are  so  smart,^  which  Incledon 
and  other  singers  brought  again  into  vogue.  Poor  Harry  Carey, 
like  many  who  have  no  regular  profession,  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  Muses,  was  at  last  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he  did  not 
wait  for  Nature  to  relieve  him  from  the  burthen  of  life,  and  when  he 
was  found  dead,  had  only  a  half-penny  in  his  pocket.  How  much  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  man  whose  song  has  so  often  afforded 
pleasure  to  loyal  and  patriotic  hearts,  and  which  has  at  length 
become  the  chief  national  strain,  should  himself  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  poverty  and  despair ! — George  Saville  Carey,  who  was  a  posthum- 
ous child,  inherited  the  misfortunes  of  his  father ;  but  he  inherited 
also  his  talents  in  a  great  degree,  though  they  took  another  direction. 
He  inherited  too  his  moral  qualities ;  for,  though  ho  wrote  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Lyric  compositions,  they  are  all  intended  to  awaken  patriotic, 
generous,  and  amiable  emotions.  He  was  at  first  a  printer ;  and 
attempted  the  stage  early  in  life,  but  did  not  display  such  abilities 
as  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  theatrical  pursuits.  He  after- 
wards, for  more  than  forty  years,  supported  himself,  in  a  most  pre- 
carious manner  by  his  writings  and  by  giving  lectures  on  elocution, 
mimicry,  &c.,  and  his  imitations  of  the  most  celebrated  performers  of 
that  day  are  said  to  have  displayed  talents  of  a  very  superior  order. 
Yet  though  he  went  through  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he 
always  maintained  a  decent  appearance,  and  supported  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  man.  He  possessed  musical  taste  and  talents  that 
would  have  raised  him  to  eminence  if  he  had  cultivated  them  with 
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diligence,  or  bad  not  been  obliged  "  to  psronde  for  the  day  that  woa 
passing  over  his  head."  For  many  years  Carey  regularly  visited 
Newcastle,  where  he  had  numerous  friends,  and  it  was  at  that  town 
that  he  wrote  his  "  Matchlesse  Mayde  of  Morpeth,**  from  a  tradition 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  death,  which  took 
place  in  1807,  and  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  might  be  considered 
as  a  fortunate  event  for  him,  if  we  may  not  presume  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  kindness  of  Providence,  as  the  infirmities  of  age  were  gathering 
upon  him ;  and  if  he  had  lived  mnch  longer,  be  coold  not  of  course, 
have  subsisted  by  his  talents,  bat  must  have  sunk  into  one  of  the 
common  asylums  of  misfortune. — GmC»  Mag.     T,  BdV»  Col.,  ^c. 
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rghte,  and  darke  the  skye, 

ds  with  mudde, 

,  the  winde  blewe  hi^e, 

cfode. 


3  neare  the  fyre 
The  yeoman  Perkyne  sate, 
A  poore  olde  mann  all  muck  and  myre 
Came  knocking  at  his  gate. 

All  snpplyante  he,  abas'd  and  sad. 

The  strayoger  ask'd  reliefe : 
A  rugge  was  all  the  garbe  he  had, 

His  face  was  pale  with  grief. 

Some  mercy  shew,  he  cry'd,  to  one 

Who  has  no  shelter  got, 
Benighted  too,  and  qayte  undone, 

The  wynds  have  rift  my  cot. 

The  floods  have  wash'd  away  my  bed, 

My  little  all  is  gone, 
Permit  me  shelter  in  some  shed, 

Untill  the  mome  returne. 
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Now  anger  like  the  fyre  redd, 

In  Pjrkyne's  face  appear'd, 
He  said  he  had  nor  strawe  nor  shedd 

To  spare  the  begging  herde. 

The  poore  old  mann,  was  bought  to  tame. 
With  sorrowe  in  his  hearte ; . 

Bnt  hearde  a  female  in  concerne. 
Who  pleaded  on  his  parte. 

'Twas  Pjrkjne's  daughter,  Rachel  fayre, 

Who  near  her  father  stoode, 
She  urg'd  him  with  a  tender  prajere, 

To  give  the  poore  mann  foode. 

To  shelter  him  from  w^rnde  and  rajne, 

Untill  the  mome  retume ; 
How  can  you  heare  the  poore  complajne, 

And  sleepe  without  conceme  ? 

How  can  your  hearte  a  scene  endure, 
Which  gives  such  pajne  to  mene  ? 

Wtule  this  she  sajde,  fell  faste  and  pure 
The  tears  from  bothe  her  ejne. 

Now  Pyrkyne  stampt,  and  now  he  swore, 

If  she  did  not  forgoe 
Against  his  will  to  urge  him  more. 

He  eke  would  serve  her  soe. 

The  poore  olde  mann  on  hearing  this, 
Retreated  soone  with  speede, 

Cry'd,  'Twould  in  me  be  much  amisse 
To  scathe  the  guiltless  heade. 

To  that  fiatyre  mayde  shall  praise  be  sung, 

Who  listens  to  distresse ; 
Around  her  neck  shall  gems  be  hung, 

A  veste  of  gold  her  dress. 

Knyghtes  shall  attend  that  lovelye  mayde, 

Whose  breasts  with  pitie  froughte  ; 
A  garlande  shall  adome  her  heade; 

By  purest -vyrgynes  wroughte. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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No  more  he  sayde,  bat  bent  his  waje. 

All  hopelesse  in  the  nyghte, 
When  no  kjnde  starr  bestow'd  a  raye. 

No  cottage  lente  a  lyghte. 

I'th'  morning  when  the  clouded  sun 
Had  beene  lip  full  hours  twayne, 

The  good  Sir  Walter  Robynsone 
Came  hastening  o'er  the  playne. 

He  rode  to  yeoman  Pyrkyne's  doore. 
At  which  he  knock'd  full  harde, 

And  ere  he  well  could  count  a  score, 
The  doore  it  was  unbarr'd. 

Sir  Knyghte  you're  welcome,  Pyrkyne  cry'd, 
And  bow'd  him  to  the  ground. 

I  thank  you,  Sir,  the  Knyghte  reply'd. 
But  with  a  looke  profounde. 

He  enter'd  in  and  sate  him  downe. 

To  Rachel  turned  he. 
He  sayde  she  was  so  seemly  growne. 

Her  lyke  was  rare  to  see. 

Her  bashful  eyne  she  downwarde  bente, 

But  made  him  no  replye, 
A  blush  her  dimpled  cheek  es  did  painte. 

Which  rose  from  modestye. 

Sir  Walter  then  to  Pyrkyne  sayde, 

Have  you  a  stranger  scene, 
An  humble  beggar  poorly  clade, 

Of  venerable  meine. 

Such  one,  cry'd  Pyrkyne,  here  hath  beene, 
And  though  I  sayde  him  naye. 

He  begg'd  that  I  woulde  let  him  in 
Untill  'twas  breake  of  daye. 

He  murmur'd  much  with  strange  pretence, 

I  heeded  noughte  he  sayde, 
But  soon  I  sent  him  trudging  hence, 

To  seeke  elsewhere  his  bedde. 
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Sir  Walter  then  upstarted  strajghte 

At  Pjrkjme's  harshe  decree, 
Crj'dy  If  that  be  a  poore  maaia*s  fate, 

What  will  become  of  me ; 

For  he  had  manj  a  want  I  weene. 

When  I  have  only  one, 
His  rajment  thjnne,  his  stomache  keene, 

To  aggravate  his  boone. 

Bnt  I'll  desemble  now  no  more, 

No  longer  weare  disgiijse, 
/  was  the  beggar  at  thy  doore^ 

Who  sti'd  with  pytyous  cryes. 

Who  drenched  with  rayne,  and  pynch'd  with  colde. 

Did  aske  for  foode  and  reste. 
Who  feygn'd  to  be  bothe  poore  and  olde, 

Forsaken  and  distressed. 

Confosion  flush'd  on  Pyrkyne's  face, 

He  had  no  worde  to  saye, 
Guilte  made  him  feele  his  owne  disgrace, 

Wliich  heavy  on  him  laye. 

Sir  Walter  then  coolde  playnly  see. 

That  Pyrkyne  was  afrayde. 
He  looked  on  him  steedfastlye 

And  thus  to  him  he  sayde. 

Well  may'st  thou  blushe,  well  may'st  thou  bende, 

While  I  thy  shame  reveale; 
If  thou  wou'dst  wish  me  still  thy  friende. 

There's  yet  one  waye  to  heale. 

This  fayre  young  damsell  give  to  me, 
There  is  no  other  waye 


To  recompence  the  injurie 
Thou  didst  me  yesterdaye. 

I  ask  no  treasure  thou  cans't  ^ve 
To  add  to  fortune's  store; 

For  had  I  myllyons  to  receive, 
I  value  Rachel  more. 


r 
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She  has  a  mynde  that* s  lycher  fiure 

Than  mjser's  can  possesse, 
Her  mynde  is  a  celestial  starre 

Which  gnjdes  to  happinesse. 

If  lovely  Rachel  can  approve 

A  lover  lyke  to  mee, 
She  to  a  stately  hall  shall  move. 

And  dwelle  with  qnalytie. 

At  lengthe  the  tymorous  Rachel  spake 
In  accents  sweete  and  slowe. 

If  yon  wonld  for  poor  Rachel's  sake. 
Such  dygnities  bestowe; 

If  you  would  make  her  ladye  fyne 

In  pompous  state  to  live. 
Where  qnallitie  in  splendoure  shyne. 

And  flattery  receive: 

When  they  shall  meete  with  one  so  lowe 

As  Rachel  shall  have  beene, 
A  colde  contempte  they'll  try  to  shewe 

To  one  who's  bom  so  meane. 

Sir  Walter  then  in  warmth  reply'de, 
Contempte  shall  lyght  on  those; 

It  soone  will  vanquishe  all  their  pryde. 
When  I  thy  worthe  dysclose. 

When  I  thy  wealthe  shall  bring  to  view 

Thy  quallities  so  rare, 
Foul  Envie  shall  their  hearts  bestrewe. 

To  see  such  virtue  there. 

It  is  too  much  then,  Rachel  cry'de. 
To  yielde  such  prayse  to  me, 

Let  all  my  deeds  by  years  be  try'd, 
Ere  you  so  lavish  be. 

If  you  in  others  vyrtue  love, 

You  must  have  vyrtue  too; 
If  truthe  in  others  you  approve, 

There  must  be  truthe  in  you. 
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Then  if  mj  father  yields  consente, 

Mj  hand  shall  reodie  be ; 
For  ladies  fine  would  sore  repente 

To  loose  a  kojghte  lyke  thee. 

Now  Pyikyne  he  nplifled  was 

With  rapture  and  deljghte, 
Extatic  joy  o'erspread  his  face, 

His  eyne  they  twynkl'd  bryghte. 

If  this  be  DDt  the  happiest  day 

1  ever  liv'd  to  see, 
May  ev'ry  rimng  hope  decay, 

To  breede  np  miserie. 

To  that  fayre  mayde  shall  praise  be  sung, 

Who  listens  to  distress; 
Around  her  neck  shall  gems  be  hung, 

A  Teste  of  gold  her  dress. 

Knyghtes  shall  attend  that  lovely  mayde, 
Whose  breasts  with  pitie  froughte  ; 

A  garlande  shall  adome  her  heade, 
By  purest  vyrgynes  wroughte. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THB 

STOCK  OF  KEVILL,  EARLS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

AND    OF    ITS    DESCENDANTS,    EARLS    OF    WESTMORELAND,    &C., 


LORDS  OF  RABY,  BRANSPETH,  AND  BAKNARD  CASTLES, 

IN  THE  PALATIHATB. 
BY  W.  B.  BVRTBES,  ESQ.,  D.  C.  L. 


HE  primitive  and  continaed  oonnection  of  the 
house  of  Nerill  with  the  northwn  districts  of 
this  coimtiy,  and  the  influenoe  which  at  one 
time  it  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  Eng- 
landif  will  demand  or  justify  the  appending 
here  a  somewhat  lengthened  notice  of  it. 

Its  chief  genealogical  peouliaritj,  is  that, 
when  all  else  that  wae  illostrioDs  aromid  it 
was  derired  from  a  Norman  origin,  it  con- 
tinned  to  preserve,  in  the  male  line,  an  unbroken  Saxon  descent. 
Waltheof,  the  elder,  who  was  earl  of  Northumberland  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelred,  A.  D.  969,  had  two  sons :  Uchtred,  who  succeeded  his 
father ;  and  Edulph  the  first,  who  was  made  the  earl  afterwards,  by 
Canute  the  Dane.      The  elder  of  these  sons,  earl  Uchtred,  whose 

*  Auii  -.—Ifaiille,  old,  Or,  fretty  Gules,  on  a  cuitoD  Sable,  an  tndeot  Ship ;  Snd 
ymiB  or  Fitx-Middnd,  Gules,  a  saltier  Argent.  CsBsr  :  out  of  a  ducBl  coronet  Or,  a 
bnll^  head  Sable,  aimed  Or.     Motto  of  the  houte  of  Baby :  "  Espennce  roe  comfort' 

f  The  biatorian  Hume,  gives  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI,  a  iketch 
of  the  bmilyof  Ifevitl,in  which  he  speaks  of  it,  as  ■*  perhaps,  at  (hat  time,  the  rooit  potent, 
both  from  their  opulent  posteuioni  and  from  the  character  of  the  men,  that  ha*  eter 
appeared  in  England." 
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secoud  wife  was  Elgiva,  daughter  of  king  Ethelred,  was  married  three 
times,  and  his  descendants  formed  the  stock  from  which  during  the 
next  century  the  earls  of  Northumberland  were  principally  taken. 
By  his  first  wife  he  was  father  of  Aldred,  who  eventually  became  earl, 
and  had  several  daughters :  of  these  the  youngest,  Aldgi  was  married 
to  Lyulf  and  was  ancestor  of  the  great  Northern  family  of  Lumley ,  earls 
of  Scarborough ;  the  eldest,  Aelfied,  was  married  to  Siward  who,  after 
slaying  Edulph  the  second,  the  brother  of  his  then  deceased  father-in- 
law,  who  had  become  earl,  obtained  for  himself  the  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland with  an  authority  extending  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed. 
This  was  the  doughty  Siward  whose  prowess  was  so  extraordinary 
that  the  romancers  of  the  following  age,  in  order  to  account  for  it, 
invented  for  him  a  most  fantastic  genealogy.  His  grandmother,  a 
Danish  princess,  had,  they  said,  been  ravished  by  a  bear,  and,  in 
order  to  carry  conviction  to  the  most  incredulous  they  added,  that  his 
father  bore  visible  traces  of  his  geniture  in  long  hairy  ears,  whence  he 
was  caUed  Berne.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  confessor  he  (the  earl 
Siward  of  Shakspere)  commanded  the  English  forces  in  Scotland 
which  assisted  in  vanquishing  Macbeth  and  placing  Malcolm,  the 
rightful  heir,  on  the  throne.  He  had  by  Aelfled  a  son,  Osbem,  called 
young  Siward  in  the  play,  who  was  killed  by  the  Scot«  f*  and  the  ex- 
clamations over  his  body,  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  father  by  our  great 
dramatist,  are  said  to  have  had  a  foundation  in  history.-|- 

Siward.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Ro9se»    Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siward.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death.J 

But  to  return  to  earl  Uchtred,  the  grandfather  of  Siward's  wife- 
Descended  from  him,  as  genealogists  agree,  though  they  differ  as  to 
the  line  through  which  the  descent  is  to  be  traced,  was  Dolfin,  to 
whom  the  prior  of  Durham,  in  113i,  granted  the  district  of  Stain- 
dropshire,  subject  to  the  annual  reserved  rent  of  <f  5.§  His  grandson, 

*  Siward  had,  by  the  same  wife,  another  son  who  after  an  interval  succeeded  to  his 
lather's  earldom,  under  the  name  of  Waltheof  II ;  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  whom 
married  king  David  I.  of  Scotland.  Hodgson  suggests  that  the  title  to  the  possessions 
the  kings  of  Scotlaed  long  held  in  Tynedale,  which  is  partly  in  Cumberland,  and  partly 
in  Northumberland,  may  have  originated  in  this  marriage.  History  of  Northumberlandf 
Pari  3.  Vol.  Hi.  p.  5. 

f  See  Historical  Division,  VoL  I.  p.  38. 
^  Macbeth,  Act  5,  scene  7* 

§  It  soon  became,  whether  originally  from  right  or  courtesy,  a  part  of  the  tenure  of 
Baby,  that  its  Lord  should  also  offer  to  the  prior  of  Durham  a  stag,  on  Holy  Rood  Day, 
accompanied  with  the  blowing  of  horns.     The  skill  in  this  accomplishment  of  Robert 
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BSANCBPATM  CASTLE,  AS  IT  AI'PEARED  ABODT  A.  D.   1700. 

Bobert  Fitz-Maldred,  lord  of  Baby,  married  Isabella,  sister  and  heir- 
ess of  Henry  de  Nevill,  a  Norman  of  distinguished  family,  who  had 
himself  been  Heir,  through  their  mother,  to  Bertram  de  Buhner,  lord 
of  Brancepath  and  SherifT-Hutton.  Out  of  gratitude  For  this  large 
inheritance,  or  in  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  that  day  to  Nor- 
manize,  the  Saxon  lords  of  Baby  thence  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Nevill. 

Bobert  Nevill,  the  son  of  Robert  Fitz-Maldred  and  Isabella  Nevill, 
held  several  important  situations  during  the  httter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  His  grandson,  another  Robert  Nevill,  added  again  to 
the  family  patrimony  by  marrying  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Ralph  Fitz-Randulph,  lord  of  Middleham,*  in  Yorkshire;  and  from 
that  period  the  fortunes  of  the  faniily  rapidly  culminated,  till  they 
eclipsed,  by  their  more  recent  splendours,  the  Saxon  honours  of  the 
house. 

Their  son,  Ralph  Nevill,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament,  23 
Edward  I,  A.D.  1295,  was  father  of  Ralphf  lord  NeviU  of  Rsby. 
He  it  was  who,  in  the  absence  of  Edward  III,  was  one  of  the  prin- 

Nenll,  the  great  gnndsoii  of  DolSn,  is  scknowledge<l,  while  hii  deitb  is  Ivoented,  in  tlie 
BDiique  verae  given  in  the  Legendary  Dirieion,  Vol.  1.  p.  BO. 

■  Bj  this  marriBige  the  Nevills  obtained  the  manor  of  Bnape  in  Richmondihire,  where 
thfjr  aflenVBids  built  a  magnificent  caslie,  which  continued  long  the  residence  of  their 
flourishing  acion  the  lords  Latimer.      See  Whitakec's  Hichmondshire,  Vol  II. 

f  His  elcleiti  brother  Robert,  called  the  pescocli  of  the  North,  had  no  issue ;  and  was 
■lain  at  Betivick  in  the  life-time  o!  his  bther. 
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cipals  in  command  at  the  victory  of  Nevill's  cross,*  giuned  over  the 
Soots,  the  17th  October,  1346.  After  having  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  filled  several  high  offices,  he  died  A.  D.  1367,  and  was  buried — 
an  honour  never  before  conceded  to  a  layman — in  the  nave  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral,  "f-  where  the  mutilated  altar-tomb  and  effigies  of 
himself  and  hie  lady  still  exist  between  the  pillars  of  the  southern 
aisle.  He  left  a  son,  John  lord  Nevill  of  Raby,  who  degenerated 
neither  in  spirit  nor  in  conduct ;  and,  extending  our  view  to  the  next 
generation  beyond,  and  thus  including  the  first  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
we  find  that  the  line  of  Baby  were  forwarded  in  their  ascent  to  the 
highest  honours  to  which  a  subject  can  aspire,  by  the  unusual  fortune 
of  three  successive  cliiefs  of  the  house  possessing  exactly  the  species  of 
talent  which  suited  the  age  in  which  they  were  placed. 

To  John  lord  Nevill,  who  was  at  different  periods  warden  of  the 
East  Marches,  governor  of  Bamborough,  high  admiral  of  England, 
lieutenant  of  Aquitaine  and  seneschal  of  Bourdeaux,  is  to  be  chiefly 
attributed  the  building  of  the  splendid  pile  of  Raby,  which  in  1379, 


Raby  Cahtle,  Dcriuii. 

*  See  Historical  Division,  VoL  I  p.  120. 
■f  We  miy  not,  howerer,  believe  th»t  it  was  his  services  that  principally  gained  for  him 
(hii  diitinction ;  (or  we  are  told  that  ihia  "favour  he  obtained  Trom  the  Prior  and  con- 
vent for  a  vestment  of  red  velvet  richly  embroidered  with  gold  ailfc,  great  pearls,  and 
imagea  of  saints  standing  in  labciiiacleB  by  him  given  to  St.  Cuthbert.  Hia  body  being 
brought  in  a  chariot  drawn  ivhh  seven  horses  unto  the  bounds  of  the  church-yard,  and 
carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  knights  into  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  the  Abbot  of 
Kl  Jdaries  in  York  (bf  reason  of  the  bishop's  absence  and  impoteney  of  the  Prior)  per- 
formed the  offlce  uf  the  dead  and  relebuted  (he  morrow  masEi."  Dugdale's  Baronage, 
VoL  I.  p.  29S.  Where  follows  an  account  of  the  costly  offerings  made  on  this  occaiion 
10  the  church,  for  which  see  also  Hiatoricul  Division,  VoL  I.  p.  132, 
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ho  had  a  licence  to  castellate.  In  1385,  he  attended  Richard  II.  on 
his  expedition  to  Scotland.  The  nobility  of  the  North  formed  the 
rearward,  and  lord  NevilFs  train  consisted  of  two  hundred  men-at- 
anns,  and  three  hundred  archers.  He  died  at  Newcastle  on  Tjme,  in 
1388,  and  lies  buried  in  Durham  cathedral,  where  his  altar-tomb  still 
remains  between  the  pillars  of  the  south  aisle. 

His  son  and  successor,  Ralph  lord  Nevill,  was  created  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  17  Rich.  II.  He  soon  afterwards  deserted  (toge- 
ther \vith  Henry  Percy  first  earl  of  Northumberland)  the  falling 
fortunes  of  Richard,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  instruments  in 
placing  the  house  of  Lancaster  on  the  throne.  The  new  monarch 
showered  dignities  on  the  family  of  Nevill.  The  earl  was  invested  in 
the  honour  of  Richmond  and  made  earl  marshal :  and  by  his  second 
marriage — ^that  with  Joan,*  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,   "time- 

honour'd    Lancaster^ ^became    brother-in-law    to    his    sovereign. 

When  the  Percys  revolted,  he  adhered  faithfully  to  Henry.  On 
his  side  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury;  on  the  eve  of 
which,  to  this  greeting  given  to  sir  Richard  Vernon  by  Hotspur :  — 

"  My  cousin  Vernon !  Welcome  by  my  soul," 

Vernon  answers : — 

**  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him  prince  John  " — t 

thitherwards  to  that  field  from  which  soon  the  gallant  young  Percy 

"  Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  look  in  vain/'^ 

ere  the  dubious  victory  of  the  rebels  was  changed  by  his  own  death  to 
a  ruinous  defeat. 

In  a  second  insurrection  in  the  North,  he  was  the  ^^  well-appointed 
leader  ^  who,  being  sent,  together  with  prince  John,  with  an  inferior 
force  against  the  rebels,  dispersed  their  army,  without  bloodshed,  at 
Shipton  moor,  near  York,  and  delivered  up  their  chiefs,  Mowbray  and 

*  She  (as  well  as  John  earl  of  Somereet,  through  whom  Henry  VIL  claimed  the  re- 
presentation of  the  house  of  Lancaster)  was  born  before  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  to  their  mother,  Catherine  Swynford,  who  was  his  third  wife.  The  issue,  who 
were  afterwards  legitimized  by  act  of  parliament,  were  surnamed  De  Beaufort  from  the 
castle  where  they  had  been  born.  The  connection  of  the  family  with  this  castle  was 
commemorated  also  in  their  armorial  bearings,  its  portcullis  having  been  assumed  as  their 
crest.  This  cresi,  on  the  failure  of  their  legitimate  male  issue,  was  continued  to  their 
illustrious  illegitimate  scions  the  Somersets,  earls  of  Woiceftter  and  duke  of  Beaufort. 

t  1  Part,  Henry  IV^  Act  4,  scene  L  This  Prince  John  was  afterwards  the  celebra- 
ted duke  uf  Bedford,  regent  of  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL 

\  2  Part,  Henry  IV.,  Act  2,  scene  3. 
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Scrope  arohbiflhop  of  York,  to  Henry  and  the  scaffold.  Some  say 
that  he  effected  this  by  deceiving  the  simplicity  of  the  aged  prelate 
in  agreeing  to  all  his  proposals;  others  that  he  persuaded  him  to 
disband  his  followers,  as  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the  king  and 
procuring  a  favourable  answer  to  his  petitions.* 

In  the  next  reign  he  followed  Henry  V.  into  France,  and  shared  in 
the  victory  of  Agincourt.  With  the  discrimination  of  character 
which  Shakspere  invariably  exhibits,  Westmoreland  the  veteran  ex- 
perienced warrior,  recommends  Henry  to  subdue  first  his  troublesome 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  the  Tweed : — 

^  For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  the  princely  eggs."  f 

In  the  roll  of  Agincourt  the  earl  marshal  had  in  his  train  five 
knights,  thirty  lances  and  eighty  archers.  Of  these,  the  names  of 
some  strike  familiarly  on  a  northern  ear,  as  sir  Thomas  Bokesby, 
sir  John  Hoton,  Edmond  Bodham,  Roger  Ratclife,  John  Swinbome, 
John  WardaJe,  John  Wytton.J 

Shakspere  preserves  the  consistency  of  his  character  by  making 
him  wish,  as  any  reasonable  man  would  do  before  the  commencement 
of  so  doubtful  a  battle, — 

"  Oh  that  we  now  had  here 
But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to  day."§ 

While  Henry,  with  real  or  assumed  romantic  feeling,  answers: — 

"The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour." 

The  strong  light  in  which  Shakspere  brings  out  Westmoreland 
in  his  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  is  a  proof  that  he  was  even  then 
remembered  as  a  subtile  and  powerful  agent  in  the  intrigues  of 
his  age.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honours  in  1426,  and  is  buried 
under  ^*  a  right  stately  tomb  of  alabaster '"  \\  in  the  choir  of  his  own 
collegiate  church  of  Staindrop.  The  earl  had  twenty-one  children. 
From  his  first  bed  sprung  the  earls  of  Westmoreland.  But  none 
of  his  descendants  in  this,  the  elder,  line  seem  to  have  inherited  his 

*  See  Lingard^s  Hist,  of  England.  Shakspere  adopts  the  former  and  less  creditable 
version.     2  Part,  Henry  IV.,  Act  4,  scene  1  and  2. 

f  Henry  V.,  Act  1,  scene  2. 

\  See  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas*  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

§  Henry  V.,  Act  4,  scene  3. 

II   It  bears  elaborately  attired  effigies  of  himself  and  bis  two  wives:  the  lady  Margarpt 

Stafford,  and  the  daughter  of  John  of  Guunt.     Of  this  tomb  two  beautiful  engravings  are 

given  in  Surtees*  Durham. 
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talent  or  his  ambition. — From  hia  second  bed  aroee  the  prinoely 
houses  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Montagu,  whose  blood  mingled 
with  that  of  Plantagenet,  and  the  lords  of  Fauconberg,  T<atimer,  and 
Abergavenny :  and  to  this  second  family  their  father  had  ^ven  an  evi- 
dent preference.  Our  first  business,  however,  is  with  the  seuior  branch.- 

During  the  next  three  succeasions,  the  earldom  of  Westmoreland, 
never  post  from  father  to  son.  The  eldest  Bon,  John  lord  Nevill,  was 
a  gallant  soldier  in  the  fields  of  France  in  the  victorious  days  of 
Harry  the  Fifth,  and  was  that  "John  Nevill  kni^t  of  England 
who,  with  thirteen  glayves,  discomfited,  hy  Estompes,  fifty  French- 
men taking  divers  of  them."  He  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
leaving  two  eons,  Ralph  and  sir  John  Nevill. 

Balph,  the  elder,  sucoeeded  to  the  earldom  of  his  grandfather; 
but  he  did  not  inherit  the  whole  of  the  ample  fortune  of  his  ancestors. 
The  Yorkshire  caatles  of  Middleham,  Sheriff-Hutton  and  Snape, 
mth  many  a  dependent  manor,  and  many  a  fair  southern  lordship, 
were  settled  on  the  issue  of  the  first  carl's  second  princely  alliance. 
He  had  by  Elizabeth  Percy,  the  daughter  of  Hotspur,  an  only  son, 
John  lord  Nevill,  who  died  without  issue,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 
The  earl  himself  died*  in  1484,  having  survived  also  his  younger  bro- 
ther sir  John. 


•  There  are  two  recumbent  monumentHl  effipiep  in  Brancepalh  church,  which  nre  »up- 
posi'd  to  be  (hose  of  this  earl,  and  one  o(  hia  wtvep,  lie  having  been  twice  married. 
"  The  rematlcHlOe  points  in  these  effigiei  are  the  collars  which  decorate  the  nedis  of 
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Sir  John  Nevill  had,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the  northern*  gen- 
tly, during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  been  a  supporter  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster;  and  had  received  from  Henry  YI.,  in  reward  of  his 
fidelity,  the  constableship  for  life  of  his  ancient  family  castles  of 
Sheriff-Hutton  and  Middleham,  which  had  become  forfeited  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  kinsman,  Richard  Nevill,  earl  of  Salisbury.  He  had 
been  true  to  his  principles  to  the  last,  and  had  fallen  in  the  ranks  of 
the  vanquished  at  the  decisive  victory  of  Towton,-|*  which  fixed  the 
crown  on  Edward^s  brow. 

His  only  surviving  son  Balph|  succeeded  his  uncle  as  third  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  army  sent 
mider  the  command  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surry,  against  James 
king  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  laid  siege  to  Norham.  His  days  are 
said  to  have  been  shortened  by  grief,  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
Balph  lord  Nevill,  who  was  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Brancepath,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  quire. 

His  grandson,  another  Ralph  lord  Nevill,  succeeded  him  as  fourth 
earl  of  Westmoreland.     In  1530,  his  signature  was  appended  to  the 

the  figures.  The  Lancaster  badge,  SS,*  (a  collar  formed  of  which  letters  was,  in  his 
monument,  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  first  eari),  ^  is  now  discarded  ;  and  we  find  that 
of  York,  the  white  rose  in  the  sun,  adopted  ;  from  which  is  6usp«nded  the  white  boar, 
Richard  the  Third's  device.**     Stotkard*s  Monumental  Effigies, 

The  apparently  final  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  no  doubt  led  him  to 
tender  that  allegiance  to  the  house  of  York  implied  by  these  decorations.  A  vast  change 
from  the  conduct  he  had  pursued  when  he  could  be  described  as  exclaiming  amongst  his 

peen:— 

'*  He  in  both  Idng  and  dake  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  ahall  maintain." 

Part  S,  Henry  VL,  Act  1,  terns  1. 

*  Thus  a  messenger  is  described  as  entering  jSandal  castle  and  inforauDg  Edward 

duke  of  York  :-* 

**  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls  and  lords, 
Intend  hem  to  bem^e  70a  m  your  casUe  " 

Part  3,  Henry  FI.j  Act  1,  teene  2. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  supported  for  the  most  part,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  duke  of  York : 

Warvick.  Deposed  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 

Horthumberiand*    Thou  art  deceived :  'tis  not  thy  eouthem  power, 
Of  Bssex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, 
(Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud). 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Part  S,  Henry  Ti.,  Act  1,  $eene  1. 

f  Towton  is  near  Tadcaster.    The  battle  was  fought  on  Palm-Sunday,  29  March,  1461. 

f  The  change  in  the  value  of  money  since  those  times  is  curiously  shewn. by  the  fact 
that  **  this  Ralph,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  his  mother,"  (sister  and  co-heir  of  Edmond 
Holland,  earl  of  Kent)  *^  had  forty  pounds  per  annum  allowed  him  by  the  king  for  his 
maintenance,  being  then  in  minority :  and  in  4  Henry  6.  an  augmentation  thereof  to  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight  pence,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fee-fiutn  of  the 
Town  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne."    Dugdde's  Baronage,  VoL  L  p,  299. 
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letter  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  purporting  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  oertiun  commoners  on  behalf  of  the 
nation,  and  calling  upon  him  to  pass  the  sentence  of  divoroe  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon.  He  took  to  wife  the  lady 
Catherine  Stafibrd,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  died  on  the  block ;  some  say  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey, 
whose  pride  he  had  wounded;  others  to  the  jealousy  of  Henry  alone, 
awakened  by  his  ambition  and  illustrious  descent.  By  her  ike 
earl  had  a  large  family ;  of  which  the  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  his 
successcHT. 

Of  Henry  Nevill,  the  fifth  earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  life  seems 
to  have  been  but  little  distinguished,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  has 
left  behind  him  in  Staindrop  church,  a  curious  wooden  tomb  with  re- 
cumbent images  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  the  lady  Anne  Manners, 

and  Jane under  which,  in  his  will,  he  desires  burial.     The 

epitaph  states  it  is  intended  also  for  a  third  wife,  Margaret ;  but  her 
image  is  wanting.  On  either  side  of  the  tomb — ^four  on  the  north  and 
four  on  the  south — are  little  effigies  of  the  four  sons,  and  four  daugh- 
ters of  the  earl,  by  his  first  wife,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  day, 
with  their  several  names  above  them.  He  died  in  1563,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  Nevill,  sixth  and  last  earl  of  that  ^^  most 
ancient  and  most  historic  family.''' 

This  earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  marrying  the  lady  Jane  Howard,* 
became  the  brother  in  law  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  afterwards 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  fSair  captive  Mary  Stuart.  It  was,  partly 
at  any  rate,  through  this  connection,  that  he  was  induced  to  raise  in 
1509,  together  with  his  northern  neighbour,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, the  standard  -|-  of  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  privileges  of  the  an- 
cient nobility,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  faith  of  Rome. 

In  consequence  of  disunion  in  the  councils  of  tiie  leaders,  their 
forces  dispersed  without  a  battie  on  the  approach  of  the  army  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  two  earls  fled  into  Scotland :  whence  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  then 
Spanish,    Netherlands.       He    was   attainted  j:  in  I57I9  and    died 

*  She  W88  the  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  earl  of  Surry,  whom  Camden  describes  as 
''the  first  of  the  Engliiih  nobility  that  did  illustrate  his  high  birth  by  the  beauty  of  learning." 

f  "  Lord  Westmorland  his  sncient  raisde. 

The  Dun  Bull  be  rays'd  on  bye."    **  BUing  of  the  North,'' 

See  Legendary  Division,  Vol.  1.  p.  4ft. 
^  By  the  act  of  attainder  it  was  provided  that  the  possessions  of  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland, in  the  palatinate,  comprising  Raby,  Brancepath,  and  Barnard  Castles,  should 
vest  in  the  croU*n,  although  it  had  been  formerly  determined  that  where  the  bishop  **  hath 
jura  regaUa,  he  shall  have  forfeiture  of  high  treason."     The  pretext  for  this  encroachmentt 
was,  that  the  crown  might  be  reimbursed  the  expences  it  had  been  put  to  in  suppressing  the 
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at  Newport,  in  Flanders  in  1601.  He  had  iosrue  several  sons  who 
died  in  early  youth,  and  four  daughters.  The  brothers  of  this  earl 
had  no  issue. 

To  return  to  the  issue  of  the  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  his 
second  wife.  The  distinction,  which,  from  obvious  causes,  frequently 
exists  betwixt  the  descendants  of  a  first  and  second  marriage, 
is  observable  in  the  family  of  Nevill.  The  earls  of  Westmoreland, 
though  extremely  powerful,  possessed  only  the  natural  influence  of 
their  high  rank,  and  ext^ided  property,  and  remained,  till  the  time 
of  the  last  earl,  uniformly  loyal  to  the  reigning  Kne ;  whilst  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  issue  of  their  progenitor's  second  bed,  the  Nevills  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  soared  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
were  the  chief  agents  in  the  destruction  of  their  kindred  blood  of 
Lancaster.  To  the  house  of  Lancaster,  as  we  have  seen,  this  second 
family  was  allied  by  blood — ^to  that  of  York  it  was  allied  by  mar- 
riage ;  for  Cecily,  the  youngest  of  the  first  earls  twenty  one  children, 
married  Richard  Plantagonet,  duke  of  York,  and  was  mother  of  two 
and  grandmother  of  the  third  of  the  kings  of  England,  of  ihe  York 
dynasty ;  and,  through  the  marriage  of  her  grandaughter,  Elizabeth 
of  York,  to  the  Lancastrian  Henry  VII.,  transmitted  the  blood  of 
Nevill,  (to  be  soon  minted  in  the  veins  of  the  Stuarts  with  that  of 
their  ancient  Durham  rival,  the  Bruce,)  to  the  still  existing  line  of 
British  sovereigns. 

The  eldest  of  the  second  family  of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  was 
Bichard  Nevill,  who  married  Alice  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Montague,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  killed  *  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  He  was  afterwards  himself  created  earl  of  Salisbury,  by 
Henry  VI.  His  connection,  however,  through  the  marriage  of  his 
sister,  with  the  house  of  York,  undermined  the  allegiance  of  himself 
and  his  children  to  the  Lancastrian  Princes ;  and  by  them,  after  their 
victory  at  Wakefield,^  he  was  beheaded. 

Splendid  as  were  the  titles  acquired  by  his  younger  children — one 
being  created  marquess  of  Montague,^  and  another  being  made 

rebellion.  The  lamentations  of  a  dependent  on  the  bouse  of  Westmoreland,  over  this, 
its  final  rain,  are  expressed  in  the  plaintive  ballad  of  *'LangIe3r  dale/*  given  at  p.  43  of  the 
Life  of  Surtees,  prefixed  to  the  4th  Vol.  of  his  History  of  Durham. 

•  ••  Salisbury 

How  far*8t  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 

One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  strack  off!  ** 

Part  1,  Henry  VI.   1.  «c«ie  4. 
f  30  December,  1460. 
\  Montague  had  also,  during  a  short  period  in  which  the  Percies  were  in  disgrace  with 
Edward  IV,  held  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.     He  had  a  son  George,  created  duke 
of  Bedford,  by  Edward  IV. ;  to  whom,  in  gratitude  for  the  strTices,  or  fear  of  the  power 
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bishop  of  Exeter,  and  then  translated  to  York-~their  fame  was 
eclipsed  by  tho  transcendent  lustre  of  their  eldest  brother,  Bichard, 
w)io,  in  conscqueuce  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boauchamp,  sister 
ajid  heir  of  the  duke  of  Warwick,*  was  eventually  himself  created 
earl  of  Warwick  and  under  that  title,  became  distinguished  as 

"  Proud  setter  np  and  puller  down  of  kings,"  t 
He  after  having  dethroned  Henry  VI.  and  substitutod  Edward  IV. 


Baknard  Cabtle,  Durham. 

of  the  family,  the  king  bad  intended  beatowlng;  the  buid  of  hii  e1de«C  daughter,  the  hdy 
Ehzabelh  Plantagenet.  Before  however  the  accomplish mtnt  of  ihe  marriagE,  the  felher 
and  unrle  of  the  intended  bridegioom,  Montague  and  Warwick,  had  rebelled  ;  and  the 
duke  was  in  consequence  degraded  from  his  honor*.  Hi«  dealined  bride  became  after- 
wards,  by  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIL,  the  auspicious  instrument  of  uniting  the  rival 

•  By  this  mBrriage  the  earl  obtained  Barnnrd  castle.  Soon  after  the  forfeiture  of  John 
Baliol'i  Enjjlish  estalen,  nmongBt  which  was  this  Fonresa,  Edward  1.  liad  severed  the  con- 
fiscated posGeseioiis  of  Bruce  and  Baiiol  from  the  paiaCinale,  and  granted  the  honour  alHl 
castle  of  Barnard  to  Guy  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  ;  and,  for  Eve  auccesiive  descents, 
the  BuauchaDijj'ii  held,  with  one  iJight  interruption,  fiill  poBseesion  of  Barnard  castle.  Anne, 
ibe  heiress  of  the  laat  of  these  brought  it  to  her  husband,  Rjebard  Nevill,  the  king  making 
earl  of  Warwick,  whose  daughter  Anne  Nevill,  conveyed  ic  by  mBrriage  to  her  huBbaiid, 
nich.ird  111.  He,  when  duke  of  Gloucester,  enlarged  it  and  spent  much  time  there. 
Henry  VII.  after  the  death  of  Richard,  restored  the  castle  to  Anne  Ihe  mother,  heiress 
of  the  Beauchamps,  and  widow  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  though  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  acquiring  it  himself ;  as  in  14BB,  »he  passed  to  hitn  by  feofment.  it  tvas 
afterwards  vested  in  the  Siaflards,  dukes  of  Buckingham  :  and  then  devolved,  probably 
through  [he  LnaiTiagc  of  his  fulher  with  lady  Catherine  Slafford,  lo  the  last  earl  ot  Wesi- 
morehind  of  the  Nevill  name, 

i  J'ari  .3   Henry  VI,  Act  3.  scene  3. 
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again  restored  the  former,  and  finally  fell,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Montague,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Henry  *  at  its  fatal  defeat 
of  Bamet-field,  14  April,  1471.  Thus  perished  Salisbury,  Warwick, 
and  Montague  in  that  storm  themselves  had  raised.  Warwick  left 
two  daagfaters  and  coheirs.  Isabel,  the  elder  daughter,  was  married 
to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  drowned  by  his  brother  Edward 
IV.  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey ;  and  was  mother  of  Edward,  earl  of  War- 
wick, the  last  male  Plantagenet.  He  sufiered  on  the  block,  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Anne  the  younger 
daughter  was  wife  first  to  the  Lancastrian  Edward  prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  Henry  VI,,  and  was  afterwards  queeu  to  the  Yorkist  f  Rich- 
ard III.  the  last  Plantagenet  king  of  England ;  and  her  wooing,  by 
her  latter  husband,  has  been  invested  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  I 
with  irresistable  fascination. 

The  "brief,  brave,  and  glorious*"  career  of  this  branch  of  the  stock 
of  Nevill  belongs  rather  to  the  general,  than  to  the  local,  historian. 

The  second  son  of  the  second  family,  of  the  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, was  William  Nevill  who  was  created  Baron  Fauconberg,  earl 
of  Kent,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  He  had  daughters 
only. 

The  third  son,  George,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  baron 
Latimer,  transmitted  a  longer  male  descent  than  any  of  those  yet 
mentioned.  In  the  13  Henry  VI.,  he  held  the  high  office  of 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  against  the  Scots.  The  failure 
of  his  intellect  spared  him  the  pain  of  knowing  the  death  of 
his  only  son,  sir  Henry  Neville,  who  had  married  Joan  Bourchier, 

*  His  inconstancy  is  thus  reproved  by  his  future  son  in  law,  Edward  prince  of  Wales  : 

**  If  th»t  be  right,  which  Wanrick  nyi  is  ri^ht 
There  ie  no  wrong,  bat  every  thing  is  right." 

Part  3,  Henry  Vl.^  Act  2,  scene  1. 

Uumc^n  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  gives  an  eloquent  account  of  the  popular 
qualities  of  this  extraordinary  man :  and  adds  that  "  no  less  than  30,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  lived  daily  at  his  board,  at  the  different  manors  and  castles  which  he  possessed  in 
England  ;^  and  that  '*  he  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  barons, 
who  formerly  overawed  the  crown,  and  rendered  the  people  incapable  of  any  regular  sys- 
tem of  civil  government*^ 

f  "  On  each  side  of  the  faded  melancholy  portrait  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  in  the 
pictorial  history  of  her  maternal  ancestry  called  the  Rous  Boll,*'  still  preserved  in  the 
Heralds* college,  ''two  mysterious  hands  are  introduced,  offering  to  her  the  rival  crowns  of 
York  and  Lancaster.* '-JIIim  SiridUand's  Queens  of  England  Vol.  3.  p,  363.  She  pined 
away  and  died  within  a  year  after  the  death  of  her  only  child  Edward,  earl  of  Salisbury 
and  prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  king  Bichard ;  and  left  behind  her  a  tale,  according  to 
no  unusual  combination,  especially  in  feudal  times : — 

'•  Sad,  high  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe." 

\  Kichard  UL  Act  1.  scene  2. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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daughter  of  the  firat  Lord  Bemers,*  and  was  slain,  in  1469,  shortly 
previous  to  the  death  of  his  father,  as  he  was  leading  an  insurrection 
against  Edward  IV. 

His  grandson  Richard  Nevill,  who  was  at  the  time  an  infant  of  a 
year  old,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  second  lord  Latimer ;  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden  Field.  He  died  in  1531, 
leaving  a  large  family,  of  whom  John,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him. 

John  third  lord  Latimer  was  so  staunch  a  supporter  of  the  ancient 
religious  system  that,  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  he  took 
a  lead  in  the  insurrection  consequent  upon  it,  called  the  first  pilgrim- 
age of  Grace.  The  insurgents  were,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  he  was  included  in  a  general  pardon.  He  had 
three  wives.-f*  His  second  wife,  by  whom  alone  he  had  issue,  was 
Dorothy  De  Vere,  sister  and  coheir  of  the  fourteenth  eaFl  of  Oxford 
of  that  family.  His  third  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Parr  of  Kendal ;  which  accomplished  lady  afterwards  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  and,  on  her  subsequent  union  with  Henry  VIII., 
became  one  of  its  most  able  and  zealous  supporters.^ 

His  only  son  John,  fourth  lord  Latimer,  married  the  lady  Lucy 
Somerset,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Worcester :  and  by  her  was  the 
father  of  four  daughters  and  coheirs.§  He  died  in  1577 :  and  his 
epitaph  in  Well  church  in  Bichmondshire  mentions  him  as  the  ^'  laste 
lord  Lattimor.^^  but  in  fact  the  title,  shorn  of  those  possessions  which 
had  thitherto  accompanied  it,  devolved  on  his  cousin  Richard  Nevill 
of  Pedwyn,  in  Worcestershire,  son  of  William  Nevill,  who  was  the 
second  son  of  the  second  lord  Latimer. 

Edmond  Nevill,  the  son  of  this  Richard  Nevill  lord  Latimer,  claimed, 

*  The  mother  of  this  lord  Berners  was  the  lady  Anne  Plantagenet,  daughter  and 
eventual  heir  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester  and  earl  of  Buckingham,  &c. 
the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  king  Edward  III.  She  was  wife  to  Edward  Stafford  earl 
of  Stafford,  and  mother  of  Humphry  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  mtflryiog  a 
daughter  of  the  second  family  of  the  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  ancestor  of  the  dukes 
of  Butkingham ;  of  whom  two,  successively  dying  on  the  block,  have  been  immortalized 
by  Shakspeare.  The  leading  to  execution,  and  subsequent  apparition,  of  the  former  of 
these  are  conspicious  incidents  towards  the  conclusion  of  Richard  III ;  while  with  the 
ruin  of  the  latter  Henry  VHL,  commences.  The  lady  Anne  Planiagenet  was  after- 
wards wife  to  William  Bourchier  who  was  nused  by  Henry  V,  at  Maunt  in  Normandy, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  victorious  reign,  to  the  earldom  of  £u,  which  had  given  title 
to  a  junior  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  John  Bourchier,  her  fourth  son  by 
this  latter  husband,  was  created  lord  Berners. — See  Sandford's  Geneological  History  of 
the  Kings  of  England, 

f  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  England  Vol.  5,  p.  7. 
\  There  is  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr  in  Lodge's  Portraits. 

§  For  the  destiny  of  these  daughters  see  the  curious  inscription  on  the  monumental 
slab  of  their  mother  given  in  the  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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River  Ckont  (1im3). 

after  the  death  of  hla  father  in  1590,  the  earldom  of  Westmoreland, 
as  heir  msJe  of  the  first  earl ;  but  it  was  decided  *  the  attainder  of 
the  sixth  earl  had  bured  him.  King  James  I.  seema  on  hie  accession 
to  have  promised  him  the  revival  of  the  family  honours,  in  oonsiderv 
tion  of  the  rebellion,  which  had  cost  the  last  earl  so  dear,  having 
been  entered  into  partly  in  the  cause  of  his  mother  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Conngned,  however,  to  obscurity  and  neglect,  he  experienced  that 
disappointment  which,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  too  often 
awwted  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Frinffis. 

The  empty  honour  of  a  pompous  monumental  inscription  in  East- 
ham  church,  Essex,  records  him  as  "  Lord  Lattimer,  Earle  of  West- 
morland,"     "lineally  descended  from  the  honourable  blood  of 

kings  and  princes,  and  y*  7th  Earle  of  Westmerkad  of  the  name 
ofNevills." 

It  seems  probable  that,  of  hia  seven  children,  his  two  sons  died 
before  him. 

Betuming  agiun  to  the  cluldren  of  Ralph  Nevill  the  first  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  Joan  of  Lancaster,  we  find  that  their  son  Bobert 
became  bishop  of  Durham.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  participated  in 
ths  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  which  distinguished  the  younger 
race  of  Nevill.  His  character  is  unstained  by  violenoo  or  intrigue. 
He  sought  for  no  increase  of  privileges  or  possessions  at  the  expense 
of  his  vassals :  and  the  ample  revenues,  which  the  cburch  already 
hdd,  flowed  freely  back  through  the  county  from  which  they  were 
derived.      Tranquil  and  retired  as  his  Ufe  f  seems  to  have  been,  his 

*  Tbe  CBM  was  referred  lo  the  judgei,  atid  h  reported  id  Lord  Coke'i  Beport* — Bep. 
7  Mich.  7  J»c. 
t  For  a  notice  of  the  few  public  wti  of  bis  life.     Sec  HbtorictI  ENniiaci  Vol  I.  p. 


Palatinate  eatablishment  wub  liberal  aod  eplendid.  The  great  offices 
of  his  state  and  household  were  filled  by  hia  kindred  the  Nevills ;  * 
and  by  the  Northern  gentry,  many  of  vhom  were  honourably  retained 
in  his  service,  or  bound  to  him  by  acts  of  individual  generoBity.-|- 

Anothor  son  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  first  earl  was  called 
Edward  Nevill,  and  he,  marrying  the  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps, 
lords  Bergavenny,  was  called  to  the  peerage  by  their  title.  His 
descendant  and  heir  general  was  married  to  sir  Thomas  Fane,  and 
had  a  son  Francis  Fane  who,  in  conjdderation  of  his  maternal 
descent,  was,  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  title  by  the  atttunder  of 
the  representative  of  the  elder  family,  created  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
The  descendant  and  heir  male  of  lord  Bergavenny  is  the  present  earl 
of  Abergavenny. 

And  now  of  all  this  stately  branching  cedar,  whose  houghs  once 
shadowed  the  land,  the  line  of  Abergavenny,  not  distinguished  in  the 
modem  peerage  by  superiority  of  title  or  of  fortune,  is,  in  ennobled 
male  descent,  alone  remaining.  Thepedigrees  in  Surteei  Durham  haw 
hem  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  thie  lixtch,  and  geveral  taUencea 
from  the  getwrtd  history  in  the  Jirnt  •eolurM,  and  from  the  unfinithed 
account  of  the  Lords  of  Bahy  in  the  fourth  wdvme  have  been  Mcogwr- 
ated  here  vnthovt  individual  acknowledgement. 

APPENDIX   TO  THE   SKETCH   OP  THE  FAMILY   OF   NEVILL. 

BY  in  the  January  of  1640,  long  after  it  had 

)een  severed  from  the  poBseesion  of  the  Nevills, 

rave  the  title  of  baron  to  one  of  their  das' 

^ndants  in  the  female  line :  and  this  was  a 

personage  no  less  than  Thomas  Wentworth, 

irst  earl  of  Strafford  of  that  name,  the  higb- 

louled,  but  hsnghty,  minister  of  Ohariea  I. 

The  creation  of  this  barony  gave  great  um- 

orage  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had,  then  by 

purchase  from  the  crown,  become  possessed  of  the  Baby  property : 

and  he  thenceforward   pursued  the  earl  with  such   hostility  up  to 

his  execution,  in  the  May  of  1641,  that.   Lord  Clarendon  ascribes 

'  to  heaven  the  punishing  of  Strafford's  pride  "by  bringing  his  deetmo- 

tion  upon  him  by  the  two  things  that  he  most  despised — the  people 

and  Sir  Henry  Vane." 

•  Thus  bis  nephew,  air  Tbonuu  Hevill  wis  bii  seneschalL  Kainv^  St  Cuthbert, 
p.  157. 

\  The  character  of  this  Bishop  Nevill  is  extraciec]  almost  lilerollf  from  the  geneiml 
histury  at  the  commencement  of  Vol.  1.  of  Suctees'  Durham. 
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This  distinguiahed  Btateaman  was  hoir-geneml  to  Ralph  NeviU, 
second  son  of  the  firet  m&rriage  of  the  first  €arl  of  WoBtmoreland, 
through  his  grand-daughter,  Jane  Nevill,  wife  of  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne,  of  Gawthorpe,  in  Yorkshire. 

T   Hackney,  near  London,  the  Percyes 
had  anciently  a  suburban  residence :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  the  Lady 
Latimer,   widow  of  the  foiurth  lord  Lat- 
imer,   and    the    mother-in-law    of    the 
eighth  earl  of  Northumberland,  died ;  for 
she  was  buried  in  the  old  parish  church 
of  Hackney.    She  died  23  February,  1682, 
aged   59 :   and    over  her  was   erected  a 
magnificent  monament  whereon  lay  a  lady, 
/crowned  with  a  corronet  and  dressed  in 
a  scarlet  robe,  praying.     But  this  monu- 
ment, on  rebuilding  the  ohuroh,  was  de- 
molished ;  and  nothing  remuos  of  it  but 
the  mutilated  trunk  of  the  figure,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  belfiy.    On  it  was  an 
inscription,  qu^t  but  not  without  beauty, 
which  may  be  worth  recording  here,  as  it  recites  the  marriages  of  her 
daughters  and  coheirs ;   one  of  whom,  carrying  the  blood  of  Nevill 
to  that  of  Percy,  united  the  representation  of  the  Saxon  and  Nonnao 
earls  of  Northumberland — an  allinoe  still  commemorated  by  a  cher- 
ished bearing  in  the  Percy  shield. 

A  UBUORIE  OF  THE  RIOHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LADIE  LUOTE  LATiMBB. 

Such  as  she  is,  such  surely  shall  yee  bee ; 

Such  as  shoe  was,  Fuch  if  yee  bee,  be  glad : 
Faire  in  her  youth,  though  fatt  in  age  she  grew ; 

Vurtoous  in  bothe  whose  glosse  did  never  fade. 
Though  long  alone  she  ledd  a  Widowe's  life 
Yet  never  Ladye  liv'd  a  truer  Wife. 

From  Wales  she  sprang  a  Branch  of  Worce6ter''s*  Kace, 
Grafte  in  a  Stock  of  Brownes,  her  mother's  side : 

Li  court  she  helde  a  maide  of  honor's  Place 

Whilst  youth  in  her  and  she  in  Court  did  byde. 

*  Her  bther  ma  Henry  Somerset,  Bccotid  earl  of  Worcester,  and  ancector  o!  the 
DnkM  of  Betalbrt 
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To  John,*  Lord  Latimer,  then  became  she  wife ; 
Foure  Daughters  they  had  breathing  yet  in  life. 

Earl  f  of  Northumberland  tooke  the  first  to  wife ; 

The  nexte  the  heire  I  of  Baron  Burleigh  chose ; 
Comwallis  happ  the  third  §  for  terme  of  life : 

And  Sir  John  Danvers  pluckt  the  youngest  ||  Rose : 
Their  Father^s  heirs,  them  mothers  all  she  sawe : 
Pray  for,  or  praise  her ;  make  your  List  the  Lawe. 
Made  by  Sire  William  Comwallis,  Knight,  this  Ladie^s  sonne 
in  Lawe. 

AFTER  "  Young  Harry  Percy^s  spur  was  coldf  ^  and  his  father, 
the  first  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  fallen  in  rebellion  against  king 
Henry  IV.,  the  possessions  of  the  family  were  confiscated,  and  Henry 
Percy,  the  youthful  son  and  heir  of  Hotspur,  was  brought  up,  an 
exile,  in  Scotland. 

It  is  said  that,  '^  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  V ,  he  recovered  the 


*  John  Nevill  fourth  baron  Latimer. 

f  ThU  was  Henry  Percy,  eighth  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  committed  to  the 
tower  on  the  charge  of  participation  in  the  alleged  plot  of  sir  Francis  Throckmorton  to 
forward  a  foreign  invasion  with  the  view  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  in  England.  He  died  a  violent  death  in  the  tower,  under  circumstances  of  mys- 
tery, on  the  night  of  20  June,  1585 ;  leaving,  by  this  marriage  with  Catherine  Nevill, 
issue  from  which  the  present  duke  of  Northumberland  is  descended. 

^  Thomas  Cecil,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Exeter,  husband  to  Dorothy  Nevill. 

§  Lucy  Nevill. 

I  This  was  Elizabeth  Nevill,  wife  of  sir  John  Danvers  of  Dantsey,  who  had  three 
sons  and  several  daughters.  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  the  eldest  son,  was  beheaded  in  1601, 
for  his  participation  in  Essex^s  plot :  Henry  Danvers,  the  second,  a  distinguished  loyalist 
soldier  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  was  created  earl  of  Danby,  and  died  S.P. :  and  sir  John 
Danvers  of  Chelsea,  the  third,  was  an  M.  P.,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned 
Charles  I.  The  latter  sir  John  Danvers  died  before,  but  was  attained  after,  the  restora- 
tion. He  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Magdalin  Herbert,  a  widow,  who 
by  her  first  husband  was  mother  of  the  gallant  and  learned  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
By  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  sir  John  Danvers  of  Chelsea  was  father  of  a  family  of 
which  Elisabeth,  bom  in  Chelsea  in  1629,  and  married  to  Robert  Villiers,  viscount  Pur- 
beck,  a  republican,  who  disclaimed  his  title  and  assumed  the  name  of  Danvers,  was 
eventually  the  heiress.  Viscountess  Purbeck  died  in  1709,  and  was  buried  in  Chelsea 
according  to  a  direction  in  her  will.  Her  great  granddaughter,  Catherine  Villien  of 
Chalgrove,  the  eventual  heiress,  of  the  family,  married  John  Lewis,  dean  of  Ossery. 
From  one  of  the  daughters  of  sir  John  Danvers  of  Dantsey,  the  present  dukes  of 
Leeds  are  descended ;  the  first  of  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  descent  from  the  Nevills 
Lords  Latimer,  was  created  viscount  Latimer  of  Danby. — Sandford,  DugdaU*B  CUdmt 
ofbarmietf  £aiks,ffc, 

^  2  Part,  Henry  IV.  Act  1.  Scene  1. 
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King's  grace  and,  the  oountye  or  Northumberland  by  Uie  labour  of 
Johanne,  the  Countess  of  Weetmerland :  " — 
"Sister  of  hai^htj  Bolingbroke 

His  house's  ancient  foe:" — 
"  Whose  daughter  Allanor"  Nevill  "  he  had  wedded  •  in  coming  into 
England :  "f — 

"  She,  Biippliaut  at  ber  nephews  throne, 

The  royal  grace  implored  : — 
To  all  the  honors  of  his  race 
The  Percy  is  restored." 

7^e  Hermit  of  fVarkworlk  by  biikop  Per-y. 

*  According  to  tMllad  aiithoritj  die  wedding  nu  preroled  hj  *n  elopenMnL 
t  Note  to  the  Hermit  of  Wirkworth. 


^e  ISattle  of  KebiU'tf  exmt* 

BY   LAURENCE  MINOT. 
WRnrSN  ANNO  1311. 

HE  only  manumript  copy   of    Minot's 
poems  known  to  exist,  is  to  be  found 
in    the    Oottonian     Collection    in     the 
British    Musuem.       Bitson,    who    first 
presented  them  to  the  public  in  a  col- 
lected form  in  the  year  1825,  says    "It 
seems  pretty  clear,    from  our  author's 
dialect  and   orthography,   that  he   was 
a  native  of  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties,  in   some   monastery    whereof   the 
manuscript  which  oontains  his  poems,  along  with  many  others  in 
the  same  dialect,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  written ;  and  to  which 
at  the  same  time,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  he  himself  should  have 
belonged.^ 

That  Minofs  poems  were  written,  or  at  least  completed,  in  tiie 
bfffinning  of  the  year  1352,  according  to  the  present  stile,  is  not  a 
mere  oircnmstance  of  probability,  but  may  be  dearty  demonstrated 
by  internal  evidence  imd  matter  of  (act.  He,  of  course,  is  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  poet  anterior  to  Chaucer,  who,  in  1352,  was  but  twenty- 
four  yetuv  of  age." — BUton'a  Pr^ace. 

The  battle  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  poem,  was  fought 
between  Durham  and  the  village  of  Kirk-Merrington,  and  is  called 
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the  battU  0/  Net^t-Crou,  from  an  onoient  stone-orOBs  erected  by 
one  of  that  family,  about  a  mile  from  Durham,  and  demolished  by 
aome  puritanica]  enthusiaata,  in  1569,  near  which  wae  probably  the 
heat  or  ooncluaion  of  the  fight.  Modem  writers  suppose  this  oroes 
to  have  been  erected  in  conaequence  of  the  battle ;  whoeaa  it  was 
clearly  a  well-known  station  at  the  time.  The  pursuit  after  ^e 
battle,  according  to  Stow,  continued  as  far  as  Prudhow  aod  Gorbridge, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tyne. 

John  Copland,  in  taking  king  David  prisoner,  according  to  Wyn- 
ton,  had  two  of  his  teeth  knocked  out  by  that  monarch : 
"Jhon  off  Cowpland  tfaare  tuk  the  kyng 
Off  foraa  noucht  yholdyne  in  that  takyng ; 
The  kyng  twa  teth  owt  off  hia  hevyd 
With  a  dynt  off  a  knyff  hym  revyd," 

"  This  battell,"  says  Stow,  "  was  fought  on  the  sevente^itb  of  Octo- 
ber [1346].  The  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  London  about  Ohriat- 
masae,  David  le  Bruse  except,  which  might  not  travell  by  reason  of  two 
deadly  woundes  in  his  head  with  arrowee ;  but  the  second  of  January 
he  was  brought  up,  and  conveyed  from  Weatminster  to  the  tower  of 
London,  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  there  lodged  in  the  blacke  nooke 
of  the  aayde  tower,  neere  to  the  constables  guard,  there  to  be  kept." 
— Amaaia,  ^e. 


so.  DAVID  HAD  OF  HIS  HEN  (HRBTB  LOSS, 
WITH  SIB  BOW  ABO,  AT  THE  NEVIL-CROSS. 


klR  David  the  Bniae, 
p     Was  at  distance, 
""     When  Edward  the  Baliolfe 

Bade  with  his  lance; 
The  north  end  of  Ingland 
Teched  him  to  dannce, 
When  he  vraa  met  on  the  more 

With  mekill '  mischance. 
Sir  Philip  the  ValayBe 

May  him  noght  avance,  * 
The  flovrres  that  fatre  war 
Er  fallen  in  Fraunce; 

1  Much,  gmt.         ■  Advincc. 
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The  floures  er  ^  now  fallen 

That  fers  war  axid  fell,  ^ 
A  bare^  with  his  bataille 

Has  done  tham  to  dwell. 

Sir  David  the  Bruse 

Said  he  sulde  ^  fonde  ^ 
To  ride  thurgh  all  Ingland, 

Wald  he  noght  wonde ;  * 
At  the  Westminster-haU 

Suld  his  stedes  stonde, 
Whils  oure  king  Edward 

War  out  of  the  londe : 
But  now  has  sir  David 

Missed  of  his  merkes, 
And  Philip  the  Valays, 

With  aU  thaire  grete  clerkes. 

Sir  Philip  the  Valais, 

Suth  ^  for  to  say, 
Sent  unto  sir  David, 

And  faire  gan  him  pray, 
At  ride  thurgh  Ingland, 

Thaire  fomen  to  slay, 
And  said  none  es  at  home 

To  let®  hym  the  way; 
None  leies  him  the  way. 

To  wende  whore  he  will : 
Bot  with  schiperd-staves 

Fand  he  his  fill. 

Fro  PhiKp  the  Valais 

Was  sir  David  sent, 
All  Ingland  to  win. 

Fro  Twede  unto  Trent; 
He  broght  mani  bere-bag,  * 

With  bow  redy  bent; 
Thai  robbed  and  thai  reved, 

And  held  that  thai  hent ;  ^^ 


1  Are.                     2  Cruel,  wicked.  3  Boar.                     4  Should. 

^  Attempt,  strive.    ^  Stop,  stay.  7  Sooth,  truth          8  Hinder. 

9  Bag-bearers.  lo  Caught. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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It  was  in  the  wainand  ^ 

That  thai  Airth  went; 
Fro  oovaitise  ^  of  cataile 

Tho  schrewes  *  war  schent ;  * 
Sohent  war  tho  sohrewes, 

And  ailed  ^  unsele,  ' 
For  at  the  Nevil-cros 

Nodes  bud  ^  tham  knele. 

At  the  ersbiflschop  of  Zork 

Now  will  i  bigyn, 
For  he  may,  with  his  right  hand, 

Assoyl  us  of  syn ; 
Both  Dorem  and  Oarlele, 

Thai  wald  nevir  blin^ 
The  wirschip  of  Ingland 

With  wappen  •  to  win  ; 
Mehil  wirschip  thai  wan, 

And  wele  have  thai  waken, 
For  syr  David  the  Bruse 

Was  in  that  tyme  taken. 

When  sir  David  the  Bruse 

Satt  on  his  stede, 
He  said  of  all  Ingland 

Haved  he  no  drede; 
Bot  hinde  John  of  Goupland,  '^ 

A  wight  "  man  in  wede,  " 
Talked  to  David, 

And  kend  him  his  erode : 
Thare  was  sir  David, 

So  dughty  in  his  dede, 
The  fair  toure  of  Louden 

Haved  he  to  mode. 

Sone  than  was  sir  David 

Broght  unto  the  toure, 
And  William  the  Dowglas, 

With  men  of  honowre ; 

1  Wane  of  the  Moon.        2  Govetousness.        ^  ViUains,  wretches.        ^  Ruined. 
5  Sufeed,  ^  Unabsolved.  7  Compelled.  ^  Ceaae. 

9  Wei^ran.  ^^  Gentle.  ^^  Strong,  stout,  12  Armour. 
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Full  swiih  ^  redy  servifi 

Fand  thai  thare  a  schowre,  ^ 
For  first  thai  drank  of  the  swete. 

And  senin  '  of  the  sowre. 
Than  sir  David  the  BniBe 

Makes  his  mone, 
The  faire  ooroun  of  Scotland 

Haves  he  forgone; 
He  luked  fiirth  into  France, 

Help  had  he  none. 
Of  sir  Philip  the  Valais, 

Ne  zit  of  sir  John. 

The  pride  of  sir  David 

Bigon  fast  to  slaken, 
For  he  wakkind  ^  the  were  ^ 

That  held  him  self  waken ; 
For  Philyp  the  Valaise 

Had  he  brede  baken, 
And  in  the  toure  of  London 

His  ines  ^  er  taken  t 
To  be  both  in  a  place 

Thaire  forward  thai  nomen,  ^ 
Bot  Philip  fayled  thare, 

And  David  es  cumen.  ® 


Sir  David  the  Bruse 

On  this  manere 

Said  unto  sir  Philip 

Al  thir  sawes  '  thus  sere :  ^^ 

Philip  the  Valais, 

Thou  made  me  be  here, 

This  es  noght  the  forward  ^^ 

We  made  are  to-zere; 

Fals  es  thi  forward. 

And  evyll  mot  ^  thou  fare. 

• 

For  thou  and  sir  John  thi  son 

Haves  kast  me  in  care. 

1  Quick. 

2  Lodging.                    ^  Afterward. 

^  Awakened. 

5  War. 

6  Lodging.                   7  Took. 

®  Come. 

^  Sayings. 

10  Many.                     ii  Promise,  covenant 

12  May. 
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The  Scottes,  with  thaire  falahedo. 

Thus  went  thtu  oboot 
For  to  wia  Ingland 

While  Edward  was  out ; 
For  Outhbert  of  Dor^n 

Haved  thai  no  dout, 
Tharfore  at  Nevel-croa 

Law  gan  thai  lout ;  ' 
Thare  touted  thai  taw, 

And  leved  allane,  ^ 
Thus  was  David  the  Bruse 

Into  the  toure  tane. 
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^e  Bttn  <!fob). 

"Tia  certain,  that  the  Don  cow'a  milk. 
Clothes  the  prebend's  wives  &U  in  ailk ; 
But  this  indeed  is  plain  to  me, 
The  Dim  cow  herself  is  a  shame  to  see. 

HESE  iinea  are  bad  enough,  but  they  are 
aacient,  and  the  Dun  cow  6giired  in  Hutoh- 
lon,  V.  2,  p.  226,  is  truly  "  a  shame  to 
!."  The  present  Dun  cow  which  omar 
ments  the  west  oomer  tower  of  the  east 
transept  was  dons  by  John  Purday,  a 
mason  in  South  street. 

The  story  of  the  Dun  cow  must  be  fam- 
iliar to  every  inhabitant  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  St.  Cuthbert  (the  patron  saint) 
on  his  death-bed,  ordered  his  brethren  rather  to  take  his  bones  tip 
and  fly,  than  stay  and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  "  wicked  schismatics." 
And  "  bishop  Eardulph  and  abbot  Edrid,  did  take  and  carry  away 
the  body  of  St.  Outhbert  from  Holy  Island,  southward,  and  fled  seven 
years  &om  town  to  town,  by  reason  of  the  great  persecution  and 
alau^ter  of  the  Pagans  and  Dajies." 

O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh  aad  moor. 
From  aea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  St.  Cnthbert's  corpse  thej'  bore. 
After  many  wanderings,  it  was  at  last  revealed  unto  Eadmer,  a 
virtuous  man,  that  he  should  be  carried  to  Dunholme,  and  there  be 
received  into  a  place  of  rest.     But  being  again  distreaeed,  because 
they  were  ignorant  where  Dunholme   was,  as  they  were  going,  a 
woman,  that  lacked  her  oow,  did  call  aloud  to  her  companion ;  to 
know  if  she  had  not  seen  her  cow ;  who  answered  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  her  cow  was  in  Dunholme,   (a  happy  and  heavenly  echo  to  the 
distressed  monks,  who  by  that  means  had ,  intelligence,   that  they 
were  near  their  journey's  end),  where  they  should  find  a  resting  place 
for  the  body  of  the  saint.     And  thereupon  with  great  joy  and  ^ad- 
neas,  they  brought  his  body  to  Dunholme  in  the  year  995  which  was 
mcuUa  tdhts,  a  barbarous  and  rude  place,  replenished  with  nothing  but 
thorns,  and  thick  woods,  save  only  in  the  midst,  where  the  Church  now 
atandeth,  which  was  plain  and  oommodioits  for  such  a  purpose. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  Cathedral  huge  and  vast. 
Looks  down  upon  the  Wear.        Binhopriek  Garland. 
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lEpfjftle 


TO    ROBERT    BOYD,    ESQ., 

AFRO.  XCtb,  1840. 


'ar'a  wild  muirs 
8aft  frae  the  west; 
her  blossoms  and  flowers, 
leir  verdure  new  drest. 


he  skj, 

And  the  fiaher  is  casting  the  fly 
In  North  Tyne's  meandering  streams. 

There's  breckans  at  Deadwater  Well, 

And  vi'lets  at  Hesleyside  Ha\ 
The  peewits  on  ffareshato's  broum  Fell, 

And  the  blasts  o'  grim  winter  awa. 

I'm  off  in  a  whirlwind  o'  vapoor ; 

On  "Tractors  metallic"  I'm  gone, 
Wi'  my  creel,  reel  an'  angle,  sae  titter, 

— Away  to  the  streams  o'  Falatone. 

There,  far  frae  tie  town's  busy  bustle. 
O'er  the  gay  daisied  hanghs  will  I  roam, 

And  list  to  the  song  of  the  throstle, 
Where  blue-bella  and  wild  roses  bloom. 

So  welcome!  the  hawthorn  and  hazel. 
The  ivy-girt  elm  and  "  Witoh  tree ; " 

I  hate  the  streets  dirdnm  and  dazzle, 
— Rocks,  rivers,  and  wild-woods  for  me. 

AH  hfdl !  to  the  moorlands  and  mosses ; 

To  the  lads  wi'  their  collieB  and  kent. 
And  to  a'  the  Tyneside's  winsome  lasses 

Wha  lightly  bound  over  the  bent. 
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And  hail!  to  the  hill  and  the  heather, 

The  heathcock  and  whistling  curlew. 
Once  more  I  shall  hear  the  shrill  plover, 

And  the  days  o'  life's  morning  renew. 

They  may  talk  of  "  Arabian  bowers,'* 

And  "  Myrtle  groves  "  over  the  sea ; 
Give  me  my  Northnmbria's  wild  flowers. 

And  the  hills  o'  my  native  countrie ! 

I  have  fish'd  in  the  Coquet  sae  clear, 
The  Brownie,  the  Breamish  and  Reed; 

I  have  try'd  the  Kale,  Wansbeck  and  Wear, 
And  tackled  the  trouts  o'  the  Tweed. 

I  have  rov'd  on  the  braes  o'  fam'd  Yarrow, ' 
I  have  travers'd  the  Tiviot  and  Tay ; — 

Thrawn  the  flie  in  the  Devon  and  Dee, 
And  mony  a  stream  farther  away. 

And  now  in  the  North  Tjme's  tronty  river, 

My  skill  piscatorial  I  try, 
Wi'  ^^the  heuk  and  the  hair,"  I'm  still  clever. 

So  laugh,  and  look  out  for  ^^a  Fry." 

R.  ROXBY. 
Ekwick  FtUas, 

Newcastle. 


BISHOP  WALOHER. 


The  death  of  Walcher,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  predicted  by  a  man 
named  Eardulf,  who  rose  from  the  dead  at  Ravensworth,  for  that 
purpose.  Whilst  his  friends  were  attending  his  funeral,  he  suddenly 
started  bolt  upright,  and  after  the  company  were  recovered  firom  their 
fright  by  a  proper  quantity  of  holy  water  he  proceeded  to  relate  to 
them  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  during  a  trance  of  twelve  hours. 
He  saw  several  of  his  former  acquaintance  in  Paradise  (^'  beatis  in^ 
sedibus  florigeris  ^)  and  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  torments  which 
were  preparing  fbr  several  incorrigible  sinners  yet  living. — Surtees. 
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FRANK  STOKOE. 

n  the  early  part  of  the  last  oentiuy,  there  lived 
).  Gheeterwood,  near  Hay  don-bridge,  a  man  of 
J^e  name  of  Frank  Stokoe,  a  person  of  gigantic 
,*ature — great  personal  strength — an  expert 
<:  Vordsman,  and,  when  to  these  qualifications  we 
y'^d  those  of  fearless  courage  aod  independency 
J  mind,  we  have  a  charaoter  of  the  most  for^ 
teidabte  kind : — a  good  friend  or  a  dangerous 
^emy.  He  held  possession  of  the  moor  country 
■  several  miles  around — partly  as  his  own 
property,  laid  partly  at  a  very  low  rent,  from  the  Derwentwater  fwnjly, 
^id  such  was  the  terror  of  his  name  in  the  ears  of  all  marauders,  that 
his  cattle  r«aiained  imtouohed,  while  those  of  his  less  fortunate  neigh- 
boiws  were  driven  off.  He  also  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  for  his  own 
pleasure,  and  when  a  Hexham  keeper  ordered  him  to  get  rid  of 
them — his  reply  was,  "  Come  and  take  them,"  a  request  with  which 
that  functionary  did  not  thmk  proper  to  ccmiply. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Border 
people  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  certain  country  gentlemen — 
called  county  keepers,  appointed  by  government  for  tliat  purpose. 
At  this  time  the  south  Tyne  was  entrusted  to  William  Lowes,  of 
Williamoteswick  castle,  whilst  the  north  Tyne  was  under  the  care 
of  Leehall,  of  LeehaU,  near  Bellingfaam.  These  two  worthies  instead 
of  protecting  their  respective  charges,  thought  proper  to  quarrel,  and 
for  several  years  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  was  kept  in  a 
continual  uproar  with  their  feud.  Many  personiJ  encounters  took 
place,  in  all  of  which  it  is  evident  that  Leehall  had  the  better  in  point 
of  courage,  as  Lowes  invariably  saved  his  life  by  the  fleetnees  of  his 
steed.  At  one  time  he  was  so  near  his  end  that  ao  old  woman  saved 
him  by  shutting  a  gate  in  the  Eaoe  of  LeehaU — (having  opened  it  to 
let  Lowes  through)  his  horse  being  nearly  spent  with  galloping  from 
Haltwhistle  hotly  pursued  by  his  rival.  He  reached  his  castle  before 
Leehall  could  recover  himself.  At  an  encounter  near  Bellingham, 
Lowes  had  his  horse  killed  by  a  stab  made  at  his  thi^  and  only 
escaped  by  throwing  himself  upon  a  horse  standing  near.  This  cir^ 
flomotanoe  is  thus  alluded  to  in  an  old  b^lad  on  the  subject,  now  lost, 
evidently  vnitten  by  a  follower  of  Lowes — ■ 

Oh  had  Leehall  but  been  a  maa 

As  he  was  never  ne'au 
He  wad  have  stabbed  the  rider 
And  letten  the  horse  alean. 
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At  length,  however,  in  a  conflict  near  Sewing  Shields,  Lowes 
was  worsted  and  taken  prisoner.  His  rival  had,  it  appears,  laid 
aside  his  sanguinary  intentions,  as  he  took  his  captive  home  and 
chained  him  to  the  grate  of  his  kitchen  Are  at  Leehall ;  allowing 
him  sufficient  length  of  chain  to  get  his  victuals  at  the  kitchen  table 
along  with  the  servants  of  the  house,  evidently  desiring  to  shew  him 
that  he  did  not  consider  him  worthy  of  the  treatment  of  a  man. 
The  friends  of  Lowes  were  too  weak  to  attempt  his  deliverance — and 
the  arm  of  the  law  was  weaker  still  (even  at  that  advanced  period). 
They  therefore  besought  Stokoe  to  attempt  his  rescue,  and  as  such 
an  adventure  suited  his  daring  spirit,  he  very  readily  complied. 
The  laird  of  Leehall  was  very  much  astonished  therefore  on  arising 
firom  his  bed  one  morning,  to  find  his  house  in  a  state  of  siege.  His 
followers  were  moreover  unwilling — or  afraid  to  act  against  Stokoe, 
whose  resolute  character  was  well  known,  and  who  was  already  requir- 
ing the  release  of  the  prisoner,  and  threatening  the  place  with  im- 
mediate destruction,  if  his  demands  were  not  speedily  complied  with. 
Leehall,  seeing  no  alternative,  reluctantly  gave  him  up  to  Stokoe,  who 
restored  him  to  his  family,  and  there  ended  the  feud,  neither  party 
interrupting  each  other  afterwards. 

One  winter  night  after  retiring  to  rest,  he  was  roused  from  his 
sleep  by  his  daughter  with  the  intelligence  that  some  persons  were 
trying  to  draw  back  the  bolt  of  the  door.  As  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect some  of  his  neighbours  of  treacherous  intentions  toward  him,  he 
arose  and  stole  gently  to  the  door.  There  he  perceived  a  knife 
passed  through  the  open  space  between  the  door  and  the  wall,  by  the 
lateral  movement  of  which  the  oaken  bolt  was  gradually  drawn  back 
a  short  way — so  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  door  would  have  been 
open.  He  instructed  his  daughter  to  stand  behind  the  door,  and  as 
the  knife  was  withdrawn  to  push  the  bolt  quietly  back  again,  but  with- 
out alarming  the  party.  He  then  took  his  musquet  and  loading  her 
with  slugs  descended  through  a  trap  door  in  the  floor  into  the  cow- 
house below,  all  peels  being  built  on  this  plan.  A  door  also  led  out- 
ward from  the  cow-house,  the  door  to  the  dwelling  being  reached  by 
a  flight  of  heavy  stone  stairs  outside,  as  may  yet  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Northumberland.  Stokoe  cautiously  unbarred  the  outer 
door — and  emerged  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where,  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  platform,  were  four  or  five  men  with  a  dark  lantern, 
busily  employed  in  the  task  of  drawing  back  the  bolt  in  the  manner 
already  described,  totally  unconscious  of  the  futility  of  their  efforts, 
or  of  the  proximity  of  an  oponent  so  dangerous.  After  carefully 
surveying  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
who  they  were,  he  broke  silence  in  a  thundering  voice — "  You  damnM 

VOL.  II.  M 
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treacherous  rascals,  Til  make  the  star-light  shine  through  some  of 
you,^''  discharging  his  weapon  at  the  same  moment  the  holder  of  the 
lantern,  staggered  across  the  stair-head — and  fell  headlong  down  the 
steps,  shot  through  the  heart !  His  terrified  companions  jumped 
over  the  wall  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Stokoe  hastily  entered  the 
house,  closed  the  door  and  retired  to  his  bed  as  if  nothing  particular 
had  happened. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  frozen  stream  was  upon  the  stairs — 
a  sheet  of  blood  at  the  door,  and  a  track  of  the  same  hue  to  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  where,  in  a  hastily  formed  grave,  lay  the  body  of  the 
midnight  robber. 

In  1715,  Stokoe,  along  with  several  other  borderers,  joined  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  in  his  ill-fated  rebellion  against 
the  established  government.  He  escaped  from  Preston  by  clearing  a 
high  wall  with  his  horse,  but  arriving  in  the  north  was  obliged  to 
hide  from  his  pursuers,  his  friends  giving  out  that  he  had  fled  into 
France. 

We  next  find  him  in  London  in  disguise,  in  company  with  several 
others,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  body  of  their  ill-starred 
leader,  to  his  native  Dilston  the  government  having  thought  proper  to 
refuse  the  lifeless  corpse  to  the  wretched  widow.  During  his  stay 
there  an  Italian  swordsman  of  considerable  reputation,  was  challeng- 
ing any  man  in  England  to  a  proof  of  his  skill — and  Stokoe  at  the 
persuasion  of  his  companions  was  induced  to  accept  his  ohaUenge. 
The  skill  of  the  foreigner  consisted  chiefly  in  perplexing  his  antag- 
onist with  his  rapid  movements,  thus  endeavouring  to  throw  him 
off  his  guard — when  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  would  plunge 
the  sword  into  his  heart.  Stokoe  instead  of  pursuing  his  nimble 
antagonist  kept  to  one  particular  place  warding  off  with  apparent 
ease  any  attempt  at  a  cut.  The  foreigner  tired  at  length  of  the 
immoveable  stolidity  of  his  antagonist  made  a  furious  and  unguarded 
lounge,  when  in  a  moment  the  sword  was  struck  out  of  his  hand  and 
that  of  Stokoe  passed  through  his  heart.  The  adventurer  writhed 
for  a  second  and  then  expired.  A  voice  from  the  crowd  cryed  at  the 
moment  he  fell,  "Well  done  Stokoe.**'  Astonished  at  finding  himself 
known,  he  withdrew  with  precipitation.  Stokoe  and  his  friends  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  journey,  and  the  remains 
of  the  amiable  and  lamented  Earl  were  safely  deposited  in  the  vault 
of  his  ancestors.  The  affiiirs  of  Stokoe  after  this  began  to  decline. 
He  was  a  proscribed  man,  and  a  certain  family  in  that  neighbour- 
hood having  taken  possession  of  part  of  his  property,  threatened  to 
give  him  up — when  he  appeared  to  claim  it.  He  was,  however,  in- 
cluded in  the  general  pardon,  but  his  property  was  never  restored — 
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part  of  it  passing  along  with  the  Derwentwater  estate  to  Green- 
wich Hospital,  the  other  to  the  family  ah-eady  alluded  to,  and  Stokoe 
Bimk  into  the  grave  a  poor  man,  in  which  station  of  life  his  desoen- 
danta  remain  to  this  day. 

WM.  PATTISON. 


LAY  THE  BENT  TO  THE  BONNY  BROOM, 

ALLADS  of  a  aimilar  metrical  oonstniction 
to  the  following,  seem  common  t«  all  the 
Northern  nations.     In  the  celebrated  Dan- 
ish book  the   "  K(mnpe   Viser"  there  are 
several ;    and  many  ench  are  met  with,  in 
ancient   collections  of  Swedieh    and  Nor- 
wegian poems.      Amongst  the  old  ballads 
of  England,   particularly  those  of    which 
snatches  are  given  in  the  plays  of  Shaks- 
pewre,  there  occur  some  good  specimens,  as  "  WHlott)  loiUow,"  "  Heigho 
tie  mud  and  the  roMJ,"  "  It  waa  a  lowr  and  his  lass"  ^c.     In  the 
present  work,  we  have  an  example,  in  "  The /air  flower  of  Nortkvmber- 
land" 

The  first  attempts  of  our  early  "  ballad  mongers,'"  were  very  rude 
and  single  compoeitioiu,  and  conaieted  of  verses  of  two  Unes  only,  and 
we  may  conceive,  that  the  Minstrels  who  set  them  to  music,  would  at 
tilie  Mid  of  each  line,  (either  to  lengthen  the  subject,  or  to  display  their 
hi  skill)  play  a  symphony.  VocaliHts  when  singing  such  ballads, 
'i  mnsioal  accompamment,  would,  we  may  conjecture,  frequently 
to  the  air  of  such  symphonies,  either  sing  some  unmeaning  burden, 
(such  as  oatfal  de  rah  and  td  de  roll,)  or  add  some  ibe  having  httle 
or  no  connection  with  the  subject. 

Such  I  conrader,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  burdens,  to  our  old  duoUnear 
ballads. 

"  Lay  the  bent  to  the  bonny  broom,''  under  the  fooUsh  title  of 
"  The  noble  riddle  wisely  empmmded,  or  the  Mai<r»  amwer(s)  to  the 
KnighCs  three  questions^  may  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library  col- 
lection of  ballads,  in  a  folio  printed  in  )$Iacft  '9je\Xtt,  in  the  reign  Oi 
Charles  II.  There  is  another  version  to  be  met  with  in  D'  Urfey's 
"  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  PiUs  to  purge  Mekmcholj/^"  1 719,  with  a  "  fal  lal 
la  ra  la  "  chorus.     This  copy,  (as  well  as  one  published  by  Jamicson,  in 
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"  Popular  lallads  and  songs,'*'  1806)  seems  to  be  copied  from  the 
Bodleian  folio.  Jamieson  in  his  accompanying  remarks  pronomiceB 
the  ballad  to  be  English.*  Davies  Gilbert,  esq.,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S. 
has  also  published  a  version,  (a  Suffolk  one)  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Three  Sisters^"  It  is  traditional,  and  very  imperfect,  and  the  third 
question  and  answer  are  wanting ;  it  conmiences  thus — 

''  There  were  three  sisters  fair  and  bright, 
"  Jenniver,  Gende,  and  Rosemary ; 

*'  And  they  three  loved  one  valiant  Knight ; 
^  As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree." 

In  the  ''New  British  Songster,'*'  Falkirk,  1785,  is  a  very  excellent 
and  amusing  ballad,  called  "  Captain  Wedderhwrv^s  courtship,^  evi- 
dently suggested  by  "  Lay  the  lent "  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  poem  in  page  331  of  Chambers'  ''  Scottish  BaUads,"^  Edinburgh, 
1829. 

D'  Urfey  gives  a  tune  to  his  version  of  "  Lay  the  bent,''  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  gives  another :  the  latter  is  a  graceful  flowing  melody,  and 
much  superior  as  a  musical  composition,  to  the  one  given  by  D'  Urfey, 
whose  set  is  however  of  a  more  antient  character,  and,  in  Mr.  Rim- 
bault's  opinion,  the  original. 

Jamieson  makes  as  much  fun  of  "  Lay  the  bent,"  as  Cruickshank 
does  of ''  Lord  Bateman ;"  ex  gr.  he  thinks,  if  the  lady  who  answered 
the  questions,  had  lived  in  later  times,  she  would  have  made  a  distin- 
guished figure  among  the  ingenious  correspondents  of  the  ''  Lady's 
Diary"!!  and  he  talks  of  the  "  exceeding  brilliancy  "  of  the  lady's 
"  wit,"  and  the  "  beautiful  strains  of  the  illustrious  bard."  The 
present  reprint,  formed  from  a  collation  of  the  different  sets  enumer- 
ated, is  not  offered  to  the  readers  of  the  Table  Book  on  account  of 
any  intrinsic  value  in  the  ballad,  of  which  I  have  as  humble  an  opinion 
as  Jamieson,  though  I  think  it  quite  as  good  waA  poetical  as  several  in- 
serted by  him  without  comment  qmzzical  or  otherwise.  As  a  speci- 
men of  an  English  enigmatical  ballad,  it  is  however  worth  preserving. 
Enigmatical  ballads,  though  somewhat  rare  with  us,  are  conmion  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway — sometimes  the  riddle  is  propounded 
to  a  knight,  sometimes  to  a  lady,  and  sometimes  to  one  of  the  element- 
ary spirits — in  the  latter  case,  the  Demon  is  of  course  sure  to  be  puz- 
zled, and  unable  to  solve  the  questions. 

J.  H.  Dixon. 


*  Jamiesoiiy  with  all  his  Scotch  predilections,  was  too  acute  an  antiquary  to  consider 
a  ballad  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  merely  because  it  happened  to  contain  the  phrases 
*<  North  countries  or  *'  North  lands,'*  well  knowing  that  by  those  expressions  the  old 
ballad  writers  meant  Northumberland  and  the  English  border,  and  not  Scotland. 
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LAV  THE  BENT  TO  THE  BONNY  BROOM, 


'  the  north  conntry, 
le  bonny  broom) 
ightera  three, 
bonny  broom) 

There  waa  a  knight  of  noble  worth, 

(Lay  &c.) 
Which  also  lived  in  the  north. 

(Lay  &c.) 

Thia  knight  was  of  oonrage  stont  and  brave ; 

(Lay  Ac.) 
Nothing  bat  love  oonld  his  heart  enslave. 

(Lay  &c.) 

The  knight  he  knocked  at  the  ladle's  gate, 

(Lay  &o.) 
On  evening  when  it  was  fall  late. 

(Lay  &c.) 

The  eldest  sister  let  him  in, 

(Lay  &c.) 
And  pinn'd  the  door  witii  a  silver  pin. 

(Lay  &c.) 

The  second  sister  she  made  his  bed, 

(Lay  &c.) 
And  laid  soft  piUows  under  his  head. 

(Lay  &c.) 

The  yonngest  sister  fiiir  and  bright, 

(Lay  &c.) 
Was  resolved  for  to  wed  with  tltia  valiant  knight. 

(Lay  &o.) 

And  in  the  morning  when  it  was  day, 

(Lay  &c.) 
These  words  unto  him  she  did  say. 

(Lay  &o.) 
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« 


Now  [as  I  love  jou  well]  qaoih  she 
(Lay  &c.) 
^^I  pray  sir  knight  will  you  marry  me?^' 
(Lay  &c.) 

The  yormg  brave  knight  to  her  replied — 

(Lay  &c,) 
^*  Thy  suit  fiedr  maid  shall  not  be  denied ; 

(Lay  &c.) 

**  If  thou  canst  answer  me  questions  three, 

(Lay  &c.) 
"  This  very  day  will  I  marry  thee  ?" 

(Lay  &c.) 

**  Kind  sir,  in  love  O  then  "  quoth  she 

(Lay  &c.) 
"  Tell  me  what  your  questions  be  ?" 

(Lay  &cO 

"  O  what  is  longer  than  the  way  ^ 

(Lay  &c.) 
^'  Or  what  is  deeper  than  the  sea  ? 

(Lay  &c.) 

**  Or  what  is  louder  than  the  horn  ? 

(Lay  &c.) 
**  Or  what  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  ? 

(Lay  &c.) 

^*  Or  what  is  greener  than  the  grass  ? 

(Lay  &c.) 
*  Or  what  is  worse  than  woman  e'er  was  ? " 

(Lay  &c.) 

'*  O  true  love  is  longer  than  the  way, 

(Lay  &c.) 
^^  And  hell  is  deeper  than  the  sea. 

(Lay  &c.) 

''And  thunder  is  louder  than  the  horn, 
(Lay  Sec.) 

1  Probably  the  Via  lactaea  or  ''milky  way,**  which  the  pesiantiy  of  the  North  frequently 
dengnats  **  the  way." 
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^'  And  hunger  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  ^ 
(Lay  &c') 

^'  And  poison  is  greener  than  the  grass, 

(Lay  &c.) 
**  And  the  Devil  is  worse  than  woman  e'er  was." 

(Lay  &c.) 

When  she  these  questions  answered  had, 

(Lay  &c.) 
The  knight  became  exceeding  glad ; 

(Lay  &c.) 

And  having  tried  so  hard  her  wit, 

(Lay  &c.) 
He  much  commended  her  for  it. 

(Lay  &c.) 

And  after,  as  it  is  verified, 

(Lay  &c.) 
He  made  of  her  his  lovely  bride. 

(Lay  &c.) 

Now  £Edr  maidens  all  adieu, 

(Lay  &c.) 
This  song  I  dedicate  to  you. 

(Lay  &c.) 

I  wish  that  you  may  constant  prove, 

(Lay  &c.) 
To  the  men  that  you  do  love. 

(Lay  &c.) 

1  Thb  is  a  favourite  line  with  the  London  mendicants;  Ihave  in  all  parts  of  town 
met  beggars  with  the  words  <*  hunger  is  sharper  than  a  thorn,*  either  pinned  to  them  in 
M.  S.,  or  chalked  on  a  board  suspended  to  the  neck. 
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Veterei  tailor*  ndudic 
MnnH,  ignotam  argenti  pondui  et  auri.* 


VnoiL  Ma.  I, 

3»8,  3e» 

Fas  gmne  abniinpit  • etaura 

Auri  ncn  fames  If 

lo.  -ffin.  III.  «5_57. 

What  I  am  I  muit  Dot  ihow_ 

What  I  am  thou  conldit  not  know— 

SometbipR  that  through  ihj  nit  or  will 

May  work  thw  good-majf  work  tb«e  III. 

8ia  W 

Scott. 

LARG-E  stone  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  or 
laid  in  cumbrous  bulk  by  a  pathway  ude, 
has  little  to  commend  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passer  by,  beyond  the  oonjeo- 
tures  that  may  be  raised  as  to  the  canses 
that  have  detached  such  a  huge  mass  from 
its  parent  rock,  and  have  oonveyed  it  to 
the  situation  it  occnpies.     To  the  individ- 
uals however  under  whose  recognition  it 
has  habitually  fallen,  during  a  lifetime  spent  in  it«  neighbourbood,  it 
possesses  an  interest  due  to  something  more  than  to  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  unconeoioos  matter,  transported  from  its  parent  «te,  by 
some  miknovm  operation  of  nature.    Besides  serving  as  Uie  emblem 
that  recalls  many  a  scene  of  youthful  frolic — many  an  hour  of  "  per- 
fect gladsomencss,^  spent  around  its  base,  in  the  "  careless  hour," 
which  even  to  the  busiest  affords  a  lucid  interval, — it  in  all  likelihood 
has  become  interwoven  with  their  higher  principles — ^the  reverence 
with  which  they  regard  things  of  ancient  date, — and  the  veneration 
attached  to  the  works  and  memories  of  their  sires.     These  sympathies 
it  has  enlisted  in  its  favour,  from  certain  presumed  purposes  it  may 

*  Hit  Kodent  boarde,  from  out  ihe  earth  he  drew, 
And  open'd  countleat  treasures  to  the  view.         J.  H. 
f  Broke  tbniu^  all  ncred  laws,  •  •  • 

Cnn'd  gold ! — how  high  will  daring  mortal  riie 

In  eVry  guilt,  to  reach  the  glittering  prbe  ?         Pm. 
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have  served  in  the  economy  of  their  remote  ancestors,  or  from  some 
history  '^  passing  strange,^  of  which  it  is  the  memorial.  Perhaps,  it 
stands  as  one  of  those  primitive  landmarks,  which  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  remove ;  perhaps  it  is  the  trophy  of  some  old  battle-field, 
memorable  in  proportion  to  the  carnage  with  which  it  was  bedewed, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  contested ;  perhaps,  reared  by 
the  might  of  armies  over  the  tomb  of  some  ancient  chieftain,  whose 
"  soul  brightened  in  danger,^' — in  the  days  of  yore,  ere  an  oblivious 
generation  had  forgotten  the  story, — ^it  bore  a  name,  "  at  which  the 
world  grew  pale^\  or  perhaps,  it  was  the  rude  and  unhewn  altar, 
on  which  during  the  days  of  heathen  idolatry,  the  Druid  priest  did 
cruel  and  detestable  sacrifice  to  sanguinary  divinities,  and  from  the 
recesses  of  the  sacred  grove,  with  which  it  might  have  been  environed, 
promulgated  his  decrees  of  horror  and  of  blood.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  with  regard  to  any  unusually  bulky  stone,  which  the  strength 
and  means  of  the  agriculturalist  cannot  remove  beyond  the  precincts 
of  his  field,  or  which,  variegated  with  the  accumulated  lichens  of 
centuries,  catches  the  eye,  in  solitary  massiveness,  upon  the  waste, 
is,  that  it  marks  the  spot  where  "  bones  of  mighty  chiefs  He  hid '' — 
men  who  like  the  northern  Vikingr,  had  their  ill-gotten  booty 
inhumed  with  them,  in  order  that  then*  posterity,  with  no  other  herit- 
age than  the  sword,  might  not  indulge  in  disgraceful  inaction,  or 
sully  the  fierce  fame  of  their  ruthless  race.  It  is  also  an  accredited 
belief,  that  in  the  troublous  times,  with  which  past  history  teems, 
many  people  were  constrained  to  adopt  the  means  of  concealment, 
which  the  covert  of  such  stones  offered,  to  secure  their  valuables 
from  marauding  Dane,  or  Scot,  or  Pict,  or  Saxon ;  till  more  pros- 
perous times  should  dawn,  and  they  coming  back  from  long  exile, 
or  from  the  battle-field,  should  possess  their  patrimonial  property, 
in  peace.  But  the  expected  calm  returned  not — or  the  owner  hav- 
ing fallen  in  distant  lands,  the  prospect  of  his  native  scenes  never 
gladdened  his  bosom  more ;  and  his  relinquished  wealth  lies  mould- 
ering and  gathering  dross,  in  the  fields  from  which  hard  industry 
had  wrung  it,  excluded  from  all  benefits  it  might  confer  as  a  portion 
of  the  circulating  medium. 

In  consequence  of  such  various  surmises,  while  these  stones,  on 
some  occasions,  awaken  undefined  misgivings,  from  the  wild  tales 
associated  with  them,  they  have  likewise  become  themes  of  livelier 
interest,  from  the  incentives  they  supply  to  avarice,  as  being  the 
depositaries  of  unsunned  treasures.  But  fearful  barriers,  sufiicient 
to  deter  the  devoutest  champion  in  the  cause  of  Mammon,  separate 
the  eagerness  of  adventurers  and  ''  the  all-wished-for  gold.""  Argus- 
eyed  monsters,  more  hideous  and  dread  than  "  Demogorgon,**'  have 
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had  it  entrusted  to  their  vigilant  superintendence,  and  spells  which 
baffle  human  ingenuity  and  might  to  unlock,  have  interposed  their 
potent  seal,  against  all  attempts  to  recall  the  buried  stores  to  their 
legitimate  purposes.  And  even  though  these  portentous  bugbears 
be  disregarded,  as  fictions  of  a  terrified  imagination,  the  imcertainty 
of  money-finding  is  so  proverbial,  and  the  indications  of  its  existence 
so  deceptive,  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  trade, 
seldom  ventures  upon  its  practice,  without  some  more  certain  intima-* 
tions,  than  the  floating  traditions  of  a  past  age.  How  th^n  shall  it 
be  determined,  that  his  labour  shall  not  be  disconcerted — the  .time, 
for  securing  the  prize  has  arrived — and  that  his  hopes  are  not  plaoetd^ 
on  perishable  foundations  ?  The  usual  intelligence  of  this  fact, — 
leaving  out  of  view  the  aid  of  the  enchanter^s  wand,  which  with  mag- 
netic certainty,  vibrates  to  the  emanations  evolved  from  its  sym- 
pathetic metal — is  obtained  by  dreams  : — three  unvarying  dreams, 
and  the  mind  is  set  at  rest,  as  to  every  circumstance  connected  with 
the  accomplishment  of  its  desires ! 

Out  of  the  many  tales,  tradition  has  preserved,  of  endeavours  after 
stone-concealed  riches,  two  may  be  selected,  in  neither  of  which,  the 
lords  of  the  manor,  were  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  treasure  trove. 

In  a  field  near  Meldon,  a  favourite  site  in  the  records  of  local  trea-. 
sure  quests,  was  placed  a  slab  of  stone,  under  which  a  persoa  named-. 

James  K dreamt  successively  there  was  hid  a  coffer  of  a  three-. 

sided  figure  filled  with  gold.*  James  was  unfortunately  destitute  of. 
one  of  the  prime  qualities  of  an  adept  in  money  explorations, — the 
capacity  of  being  "sworn  to  deepest  secresy."  Unlike  those  pru- 
dential persons,  who  preserve  their  respect  and  influence  in  society, 
by  keeping  ^ 

"  Something  to  themselves 
They  will  not  tell  to  any," 

James  was  one  of  those  frank,  open-hearted  individuals,  who  can 

*  A  money  coffer  of  a  triangular  shape  is  not  a  Northumbrian  peculiarity,  as  Hogg, 
in  his  '^Winter  Evening  Tales,*^  has  related  a  tradition  respecting  a  "  three  neukit  stane, 
like  a  cockit-hat,"  under  which  was  hid  a  purse,  or  pose^ — the  scene  being  Kelsorbridge. 
Three,  has  been  a  favourite  number,  in  the  religious  creed  of  different  nations.  It  bore 
a  conspicuous  share,  in  the  incantations  and  magical  rites  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  a  favourite  number  during  the  middle  ages.  In  1 192,  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  renowned  Saladin,  ior  the  talismanic  interval  of 
three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  it  might  be  amusing  to  enquire,  how  much,  in  customs  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  in  the  literature  in  which  popular  usages  is  reflected,  is  ascribed  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
threefold  arrangement.  In  some  of  the  ancient  philosophical  systems  founded  on  num- 
bers, three  was  reckoned  not  only  the  paragon  of  notation,  but  the  epitome  of  the  uni- 
verse.    This  pre-eminence  it  owed,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  its  being  the  only  one  of  the 
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retain  no  secret  undivulged,  but  even  without  the  remotest  encour- 
agement from  the  world,  labour  under  a  painful  constraint,  until  they 
have  made  it  as  perfectly  acquainted,  as  their  own  household,  with 
the  aspect  of  their  personal  affairs.  Recognising  no  merit  in  privacy 
or  concealment,  whatever  event  of  novelty  occurred  to  him  was  invar- 
iably uppermost.  "  The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within/' 
As  a  necessary  result  of  his  desperate  zeal  for  communication, 
nothing  could  happen  more  opportunely,  than  this  revelation.  It 
afforded  an  exquisitely  tempting,  and  hitherto  unbroached  theme  to 
attract  a  wondering  auditory,  and  to  captivate  'Hhe  ears  of  the 
groundlings.''^  Speedily,  "like  fire  to  heather  set,*"  the  fame  of 
James'*s  unrivalled  vision,  became  blazed  abroad,  and  the  bruit  thereof, 
as  ^vill  appear  from  the  sequel,  reached  the  ears  of  more  individuals, 
than  even  James,  with  all  his  zest  for  popular  applause,  would  have 
been  willing  to  entrust  it,  who  made  no  scruple  of  appropriating  to 
their  own  private  account,  the  information  so  obligingly  furnished. 
The  instances,  in  which  the  nocturnal  hints  were  repeated,  became 
at  length  so  frequent,  that  James,  who  added  procrastination  to  his 
other  mental  infirmities,  resolved  to  make  a  complete  story  of  his 
materials,  by  exploring  the  "  spolia  opima,'"* — the  "  golden  harvest,*^ 
which  assuredly  fortune  had  been  devising  for  him,  as  the  result  of 
such  incessant  importunities.  Arriving  at  the  spot,  he  found  indeed 
the  stone,  as  the  dream  had  represented ;  but  it  had  been  violently 
wrenched  from  its  position^  and  upon  examining  its  former  resting 
place,  he  beheld  in  the  midst  a  triangular  pit,  that  bore  moulded 
upon  its  sides,  the  impression  of  some  more  solid  nucleus  having  once 
existed  there,  of  sufficiently  ample  size  to  satisfy  the  utmost  wishes  of 
the  most  eager  aspirant  after  a  competency  of  the  world^s  riches : — 
but  the  "pose"  was  gone, — the  coffer  had  vanished, — ^and  to  the 
garrulous  dreamer,  there  remained  no  other  compensation  of  the 
mysterious  warnings  with  which  he  had  been  haunted,  than  a  with- 
ering rebuke  on  the  unreserved  indulgence  of  a  tattling,  and  unguardr 
edly  communicative  disposition. 

In  the  fields  between  Lilbum  and  M iddleton,  rests  a  stone,  which 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  "  Beligio  loci "  is  not  to  be  removed  while 
the  present  system  of  things  maintains  its  stabiUty.  Two  hinds,  with 
more  than  the  wonted  intrepidity  of  their  class,  resolved,  maugrc 
all  penalties,  to  explore  the  mystery  it  shrouded,  and  if  fortune  fav- 


numerical  series,  that  involved  three  most  important  principles  and  none  other,  by  him 
considered  to  constitute  perfection — the  beginning — the  middle — and  the  end.  Alas! 
of  how  many  a  fair  scheme,  have  we  witnessed  the  realization,  whose  beginning  wm 
vacancy — ^whose  middle  term  was  chaos — and  whose  end  was  nothing. 
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cured  the  bold  attempt,  to  enrich  themselves  by  one  energetic  stroke. 
Accordingly,  when  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen,  and  nature  had 
sunk  to  repose,  having  provided  themselves  with  mattocks,  spades, 
and  other  essential  requisites,  they,  without  informing  any  one,  or  with 
out  I  waiting  for  the  customary  warnings  on  such  occasions,  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  their  hazardous  enterprize.  By  what  devise,  other  than 
the  promptings  of  avarice,  they  fortified  their  courage,  tradition  sayeth 
not,  but  arriving  at  the  spot,  they  commenced  their  daring  operations. 
They  had  already  dug  to  a  considerable  depth,  without  any  man- 
ifestations of  danger,  each  fresh  spadeful  of  earth  giving  invigorated 
energy  to  their  arm,  and  additional  consistency  to  their  hopes,  and 
they  had  begun  to  flatter  themselves,  that  the  oft-repeated  tale,  of 
demoniac  watchers  over  the  hoards  of  treasure  that  slumbered  beneath, 
was  but  a  vain  chimera,  which  ignorance  had  conjured  up,  when  all 
at  once,  one  of  them  heard  a  low  fluttering  as  of  something  struggling 
to  get  free,  come  from  beneath  the  stone.  He  conmiunicated  his 
impressions  to  his  coadjutor,  but  as  the  sound  had  not  reached  him, 
he  received  but  a  rude  banter  by  way  of  solatitAm,  Beassured  by  his 
companion's  raillery,  though  not  without  ominous  forebodings,  he 
resumed  the  work,  when  suddenly  a  repeated  movement  from  below, 
shot  a  pang  of  terror  to  the  heart  of  both.  But  the  love  of  gold  can 
conquer  mortal  fear,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  midnight,  and  there 
was  one  of  those  adventurers,  it  had  rendered  impassive  and  callous 
oven  to  preternatural  admonitions.  With  desperate  resolution, 
repressing  his  apprehensions,  he  again  persisted  in  disturbing  the 
precincts  of  the  fated  stone,  but  scarcely  had  he  renewed  the  unhal- 
lowed toil,  when  the  stone  commenced  moving  up  and  down  with 
violent  commotion, — and  out  there  issued  from  under  it — and  the 
earth  quaked  to  let  it  forth, — a  creature  all  in  white — in  figure  like 
a  swan — ^that  ^^  flaffered  and  flew,''  and  made  such  strange  and  hid- 
eous outcry,  that  the  horror-struck  delinquents,  casting  down  their 
implements,  hurried  off,  each  in  the  direction  his  terrors  prompted 
him,  would  farthest  carry  him,  from  the  grasp  of  the  evil  thing, 
which  his  unhallowed  doings  had  evoked  from  the  invisible  recesses 
of  the  earth,  and  whose  rage  no  human  power  might  avail  to  appease. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  stone  was  ever  afterwards  inviolate.  Fixed  in 
its  pristine  position,  it  still  draws  the  dread  and  reverence  of  all  the 
swains  in  its  vicinity,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  undervalue  the 
opinions  and  beliefs  of  their  simple  progenitors. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  worthy  of  notice  as  respects  the  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  of  industry  in  contributing  to  success  in  the  pursuits 
of  life,  that  few  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  enrich  themselves, 
by  waiting  upon  such  accidents  of  fortune,  in  preference'  to  engaging 
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in  a  lawful  calling,  have  received  special  benefit,  from  the  riches 
thence  derived.  Illusory  as  fairy  treasures,  they  have  gone  away 
from  their  possessors,  without  their  enjoying  any  perceptible  advantage 
from  them.  As  a  maxim  applicable  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  opulence,  eamly  and  unexpectedly  procured,  leaves  its 
thoughtless  obtainer,  in  even  a  worse  state  of  wretchedness  than  his 
original  poverty.  Industry  has  her  rights  which  are  not  to  be  wan- 
tonly violated,  or  with  impunity.  There  are  however  individuals, 
exceptions  from  the  crowd,  who  have  secured  such  a  strict  and  noble 
mastery  over  the  inferior  principles  of  their  nature,  that  the  giddy 
gleam  of  prosperity,  instead  of  exciting  them  to  a  prodigal  profusion, 
or  conduct  incompatible  with  their  previous  steady  attention  to  the 
duties  of  their  station,  only  generates  in  them  increased  exertions,  in 
order  to  be  found  worthy  of  the  eminence  to  which  they  have  suddenly 
attained.  By  this  moderate  procedure,  any  unforseen  efflux  of  wealth, 
becomes  so  moulded  and  incorporated  with  the  products  of  their 
prudently  acquired  gains,  that  it  participates  in  the  blessing  which 
will  sooner  or  later  reward  the  efforts  of  patient  and  well-bestowed 
diligence.  As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  a  popular  story  may 
be  cited,  of  which  the  occurrences  happened  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  have,  according  to  the  relators  account,  the  credible  testimony  of 
living  and  faithful  witnesses. 

A  farm  steading  situated  near  the  borders  of  Northumberland, 
a  few  miles  from  Haltwhistle,  was  occupied  at  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  W — k — ^n.  In  front  of  the 
dwelling  house,  and  at  about  sixty  yards  distance,  lay  a  stone  of 
vast  size,  as  ancient,  for  so  tradition  amplifies  the  date,  as  the  flood. 
On  this  stone,  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  might  be  palpably  dis- 
cerned, a  female  figure,  wrapped  in  a  grey  cloak,  with  one  of  those 
low  crowned  black  bonnets,  so  familiar  to  our  grandmothers,  upon 
her  head,  incessantly  knock !  knock !  knocking,  in  a  fruitless  endea- 
vour to  split  the  impenetrable  rock.  Duly  as  night  came  round, 
she  occupied  her  lonely  station,  in  the  same  low  crouching  attitude, 
and  pursued  the  dreary  obligations  of  her  destiny,  till  the  grey  streaks 
of  the  dawn  gave  admonition  to  depart.  From  this  the  only  percepti- 
ble action  in  which  she  engaged,  she  obtained  the  appellation  of  Nelly 
the  Knocker.  So  perfectly  had  the  inmates  of  the  farm  house,  in 
the  lapse  of  time  which  will  reconcile  sights  and  events  the  most  dis- 
agreeable and  alarming,  become  accustomed  to  Nelly^s  undeviating, 
nightly  din,  that  the  Ipsiness  of  life  went  forward  unimpeded  and 
imdisturbed  by  any  apprehension  accruing  from  her  shadowy  presence. 
Did  the  servant  man  make  his  punctual  resort  to  the  neighbouring 
cottages  t  He  took  the  liberty  of  scrutinizing  Nelly's  antiquated  garb. 
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that  varied  not  with  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  or  pried  sympathetic- 
ally into  the' progress  of  her  monotonous  occupation ;  and  though  her 
pale,  ghastly,  contracted  features,  gave  a  momentary  pang  of  terror — 
that  unhinged  the  courage  of  the  boldest — ^it  was  rapidly  effaced,  in 
the  vortex  of  good  feUowship,  into  which  he  was  speedUy  drawn. 
Bid  the  lover  venture  an  appointment  with  his  mistress  at  the  rustic 
style  of  the  stack-^garth !  Nelly's  unwearied  hammer,  instead  of  proving 
a  baririer,  only  served  by  imparting  a  grateful  sense  of  mutual  danger, 
to  render  more  intense  the  raptures  of  the  hour  of  meeting.  So  apa- 
thetic were  the  feelings  cherished  towards  her,  and  so  little  jealousy 
existed  of  her  power  to  injure,  that  the  relator  of  these  circumstances 
states,  that  on  several  occasions,  she  has  passed  Nelly  at  her  laborious 
toil,  without  evincing  the  slightest  perturbation,  beyond  a  hurried  step, 
as  she  stole  a  glance,  at  the  inexplicable  and  mysterious  form. — An 
event  in  the  course  of  years,  disclosed  the  secrets  ihat  marvellous  stone 
shrouded ;  and  drove  poor  Nelly  for  ever  from  the  scene  so  inscrutably 
linked  with  her  fate.  Two  of  the  sons  of  the  farmer,  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching maturity,  when  one  of  them  more  reflecting  and  shrewd  than 
his  compeers,  suggested  the  idea  of  relieving  Nelly  from  her- toilsome 
avocation,  and  of  taking  possession  of  the  alluring  legacy  to  which 
she  wajs  evidently  and  urgently  summoning.  He  proposed,  conjointly 
with  his  father  and  brother,  to  blast  the  stone,  as  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  gaining  access  to  her  arcana ;  and  this  in  the  open  day- 
light, in  order  that  any  tutelary  protection  she  might  be  disposed  to 
extend  to  her  favourite  haunt,  might  as  she  was  a  thing  of  darkness 
and  the  night,'  be  effectually  countervailed.  Nor  were  their  hopes 
frustrated,  for  upon  clearing  away  the  earth  and  fragments  that  re- 
sulted from  the  explosion,  there  was  revealed,  to  their  elated  and 
admiring  gaze^ — ^a  precious  booty  of  closely. packed  urns  copiously  en- 
riched, with  gold.  Anxious  that  no  intimations  of  .their  good  fortune 
should  transpire, .  they  had  taken  the  precaution  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
despatch  the  female  seiyant  a  needless  errand,  and  ere  her  return,  the 
whole. was  efficiently,  and  without  suspicion,  secured.  And  so  com- 
pletely did  they,  succeed  in  keeping  their  own  counsel,  and  so  success- 
fully did  their  reputation  keep  pace. with  the  cautious  production  of 
their  undivulged  treasures,  that  for  many  years  afterwards,  they  were 
never  suspected  of  gaining  any  advantage  from  poor  Nelly's  ''  knock- 
ing*;'^ their  improved  appearance,  and  the  somewhat  imposing  figure 
they  made  in  their  little  district,  being  solely  attributed  to  their  supe- 
rior judgm^it,  and  to  the  good  management  of  their  lucky  farm. 
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THE  GATHERING  ODE 


The  slaughtered  rhier*,  ihe  moruljar. 
The  havoi'  of  the  feudti]  war. 
Shall  never,  never  be  forgot  ] 


CONTRIEUTED  BY  JOHK  CESWICK,  ESQ. 

HE  FENWYKEof  Northumberland 
are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  take  their  cog- 
nomen from  their  ancient  faatneee  in  the 
fenny  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Stamford- 
)   ham. 

I        By  a  match  with  one  of  the  co-heiresses 

of  the  ancient  house  of  Strother  (Temp. 

[  Hen,  IV.),  they  obtained  the   domun 

of  Wallington,  which  from  thenceforth, 

to  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  con- 

tinufd  to  bo  a  residence  of  the  family,   and   Fenwyke  Castle  was 

suffered  to  decay,     Tho  remains  of  this  once' impregnable  stronghold 

are  now  used  m  a  fann  house. 

By  purchase,  and  by  marriage  with  some  of  the  principal  families 
in  the  coimty,  the  Fenwyke  obtained  large  possessions,  which,  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  required  the  protection  of  militoty 
power.  Fierce  and  resolute  in  their  own  character  and  dispositioD, 
they  not  only  sustained  the  shock  of  many  a  Scottish  inroad,  hut 
were  ever  ready  to  avenge  real  or  supposed  wrongs,  by  a  furious  raid 
into  the  territories  of  the  enemy.  The  slogan  or  gathering  cry  of  the 
clan — a  Fenicyke !  a  Feiitoyke ! !  a  FffRtoyke ! ! !  was  never  heard  in 
vain,  and  many  a  Border,  battle  field  bears  witness  to  their  deadly 
strife  with  their  Scottish  neighbours. 

The  illustrious  House  of  Percy  always  ranked  the  Fenwyke 
among  the  most  constant  of  its  retainers,  and  the  banner  blazing 
with  the  silver  Crescent  never  appeared  in  border  warfare  without 
that  of  the  Fenwyke  and  its  gorged  Phoenix  in  the  burning  flame 
following  in  the  rear. 

The  lat€  Mr,  William.  Richardson,  of  North  Shields,  the  translator 
of  the  luscious  Bard  of  Teos,  published  the  following  gathering  ode 
in  one  of  our  local  prints  several  years  ago.  He  "  supposes  an  in- 
road of  the  Scots  to  have  taken  place  in  the  absence  of  the  Percy 
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in  PoleBtine,  and  that  this  Ode,  in  the  manner  of  the  Highland 
Pibroch,  was  used  for  the  gathering  of  the  Fenwicke  to  repel  them." 
Mr.  Richardson  "respectfully  inscribed"  it  "to a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  warliks  Band  of  Fenwicke."    The  notes  are  by  the  author. 


tisS^trias  <^e. 


^IPE  of  Northumbria,  sound  ! 

War  pipe  of  Alnwicke  ! 

Wake  the  wild  hills  around, 

Summon  the  Fenwicke: 
Percy  at  Paynin'  war; 
Fenwicke  stands  foremost ; 
Scots  in  array  from  tsr. 
Swell  wide  their  war-ho8t. 

See,  fierce  from  the  border, 

Wolf-like  he  rushes; 
Drives  southward  the  Warder; 

Ck>Te-«tream  forth  gushes ; 

■    Or  Pijnim— the  Crurade. 
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Gome  Spearman,  come  Bowman, 
Come  bold-hearted  Truewicke;^ 

Repel  the  proud  foe-man; 
Join  lion -like  Bewioke. 

From  Fenwicke  and  Denwicke,^ 

Harlow  and  Hallington ; 
Sound  bugle  at  Alnwicke, 

Bag-pipe  at  Wallington: 
On  Elf-hillfl  th'  Alarm  Wisp* 

Smoulders  in  pale  ray; 
Maids,  babes  that  can  scarce  lisp, 

Point  trembling  the  bale-way. 

Leave  the  plough,  leave  the  mow. 

Leave  loom  and  smithie; 
Gome  with  your  trusty  yew. 

Strong  arm  and  pithy ; 
Leave  the  herd  on  the  hill, 

Lowing  and  flying; 
Leave  the  vill,  cot,  and  mill, — 

The  dead  and  the  dying. 

Gome,  clad  in  your  steel  jack. 

Your  war  gear  in  order. 
And  down  hew,  or  drive  back, 

The  Scot  o'er  the  border; 
And  yield  you  to  no  man; 

Stand  firm  in  the  van-guard; 
Brave  death  in  each  foe-man. 

Or  die  on  the  green-sward. 

North  Shields,  Sept.  9, 1816.  B. 

1  Spearman,  Bowman,  Truewick  (or  Trewicke),  and  Bewicke;  names  of  clans  or 
families,  the  retainers  or  vassals  of  Percy,  and  allies  of  Fenwicke,  the  descendants  of 
whom  exist  to  this  day. 

^  Hamlers  in  Northamberland.  Elf- Hills  (the  Hills  of  the  Fairies)  near  Cambo 
Sir  John  De  Cambo  kept  a  watch  on  these  and  the  neighbouring  eminences. 

^  A  wisp  of  straw  or  toto,  mounted  upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  set  on  fire,  when  a 
raid  took  place.  When  this  portentous  ensign  was  carried  throu^sh  the  border  country, 
all  must  instantly  fly  to  arms.    It  was  the  Hot-Trod. 


VOL.  II. 
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Stowpe,  Caddie,  and  bowe  thj  brie. 
To  Peeres  of  York,  our  legate  borne; 

Look  well  a  bout,  and  take  good  e'e. 
Lest  now  thj  cause  be  quite  forlorne. 

Stowpe,  good  Cuddie,  and  bowe  thy  knee» 
Lest  thunder  boltes  beginne  to  flee. 

These  lines  are  stated  to  be  ^'  certain  verses  made  by  a  learned  and 
a  pleasant  poet,  about  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  ISIO,  or  thereabouts, 
when  the  see  of  Yorke  beganne  to  arme  themselves  against  our  church 
of  Durham,  with  the  power  legatie.*** — MickletovCs  MSB,  i?.  1,  /?.  315. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  cathedral  church  of  Dur- 
ham  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  cathedral  of  York  to  St. 
Peter.  The  lines  themselves  can  hardly  be  of  the  age  stated,  but 
may  be  uncertain  recollections  of  them  in  the  time  of  CSiarles  II. 

The  dean  and  chapter,  or  before  them,  the  prior  and  convent  of 
York,  claimed  to  hold  the  keys  of  St.  Cuthbert  during  the  vacation 
of  the  see ;  and  some  archbishop  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  down 
the  steps  behind  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  for  having  attempted  to  assert 
his  authority  during  the  vacation. 

On  certain  occasions,  a  person  is  sent  to  Durham  to  summon  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  York,  to  do  some  act  of  submission,  to  which  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  answer,  ''  Your  message  is  impertinent.'^ 
— Sharp's  Bishopriei  Garland, 


)Ptlton  ILonin. 

The  swine  com  jingling  doun  Pelton  lonin, 
The  swine  com  jingling  doun  Pelton  lonin, 
The  swine  com  jingling  doun  Pelton  lonin, 
There's  five  black  swine  and  never  an  odd  one : 
Three  i'  the  dyke  and  two  in  the  lonin, 
Three  i'  the  dyke  and  two  in  the  lonin, 
Three  i'  the  dyke  and  two  in  the  lonin, 
There's  five  black  swine  and  never  an  odd  one. 

Though  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pelton  still  sing  this  song  to 
their  children,  they  are  not  now  aware  either  of  its  origin  or  its 
application :  and  the  proverbial  song  of  '^  Theyll  all  come  back,  like 
the  pies  o'  Pelton,*"  is  equally  obscure. — Ibid. 


SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    THK    LIFE    OF 

JOHN  CUNNINGHAM, 

KROM  ROBERT  WBITIt'S  MANUSCRIPTS, 


Tbe  Iwitd  » lunoleM  nben  the  loopw  can  rhrme. 

Allah  Cdhnikchj 


E  it  ever  our  fortune  to  be  in  Warwick- 
ire,  and  to   visit   Stratford-upOD-Avon, 
e  places   where   Sbakspeare   was  horn, 
lere  he  spent  the  latter  period  of  his 
ya,    and  where   the   remains  repose  of 
%t  haxae  which  onoe  held  as  powerful  an 
.ellect  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  humanity, 
uld  be  the  first  objects  of  our  research, 
1    witneesiDg  these,    and   enjoymg    the 
train  of  reflection  arising  from  them,  our  gratification  would  not  bo 
leas  than  it  was  when  we  visited  the  mausoleum  of  Robert  Bums  at 
Dumfries,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  widow,  in  the  very  house 
from  which  the  proud,  injured  and  yet  compassionate  spirit  of  the 
great  master  of  Scottish  song  took  its  departure.     But  though  these 
men  stand  oonspicuooaly  forward  amongst  the  number  who  have  poured 
their  produce  of  mind,  like  plentiful  streams,  into  the  broad  ocean- 
river  of  literature,  and  have  thereby  acquired  popularity  of  the  most 
enduring  kind,  there  are  many  who  have  contributed  to  the  same  in 
such  measure  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  share  of  notice,  and  yet  their 
names,  and  what  they  performed  scarcely  ever  airest  our  attention. 
We  observe  this  more  forcibly,  perhaps,  if  we  reside  in  a  town  or  vill- 
age, where  authors  of  the  latter  description  lived  and  are  buried : 
few  think  of  spending  even  a  passing  thought  about  the  spots  where 
such  men  take  their  last  repose,  and  still  fewer  have  the  curio^ty  to 
ascertain  either  where  they  re«ded,  or  to  learn  even  what  tradition 
may  have  preserved  of  their  history.     Yet  whoever  has  given  utter- 
ance to  stirring  and  agreeable  ideas,  presenting  them  to  us  fresh  as 
words  can  convey  them,  ought  not  to  be  thus  neglected ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, our  intention  to  gUmce  conuderately  over  the  life  of  John  Cun- 
ningham, whose  fame  as  a  poet  warrants  us  to  include  lum  in  our 
litmvry  associations  of  Newcastle ;  and  in  doing  so  we  wish  to  bn 
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actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  to  speak  justly  of  his  talents  and 
memory. 

This  pastoral  poet  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  the  year  1729,  of  parents 
who  originally  belonged  to  Scotland,  but  removed  in  early  life  to 
Ireland,  where  the  father,  probably,  had  better  scope  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  wine-cooper.  On  obtaining, 
however,  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  he  became  a  wine  merchant ;  and 
whether  from  inexperience  in  his  new  line  of  life,  or  want  of  prudence, 
we  cannot  say,  but  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  made  a  bankrupt. 
The  young  poet,  when  this  reverse  in  his  father^s  fortune  took  place, 
had  been  receiving  his  education  at  the  Grammar  school  of  Drogheda, 
under  a  Mr.  Clark ;  and  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  retumr 
ing  to  Dublin.  Here,  having  no  regular  employment,  he  became  at- 
tached to  theatrical  pursuits,  and  affording  early  proof  of  his  talents 
by  producing,  at  the  age  of  17,  a  drama  called  ''  Love  in  a  Mist,^  he 
obtained  free  access  to  the  theatre,  which  circumstance,  unfortunately, 
created  in  his  mind  a  dislike  to  the  steady  and  honourable  life  of  a 
tradesman.  The  sita  of  his  ambition  was  to  ^'  tread  the  stage,^^  and 
he  brought  to  the  trial  scarcely  a  single  qualification — ^he  lacked  the 
assurance  necessary  to  a  good  actor ;  his  voice  was  so  unmusical  as  to 
be  offensive  to  the  ear ;  and  his  ungainly  figure  proved  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  his  success.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  disadvant- 
ages, and  without  communicating  his  intention  to  his  friends,  he  pur- 
sued the  bent  of  his  inclination  so  far  as  to  engage  with  an  itinerant 
manager,  and  come  over  with  him  to  England.  On  following  the  stroll- 
ing profession  for  some  time,  he  became  aware  of  the  imprudent  step 
he  had  taken ;  but  the  stirrings  of  pride,  and  his  dread  of  a  state  of 
depcndance  prevented  him,  in  the  first  place,  from  returning  to  his 
relatives;  and,  afterwards,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  father^s 
death,  he  was,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  theatre  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

It  would  appear  the  company  with  which  Cunningham  engaged, 
found  their  exertions  best  rewarded  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  perform  at  York,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Alnwick 
and  other  places.  He  was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  re- 
presentation of  a  mock  French  character :  and,  in  general,  he  is  said 
to  have  formed  a  very  just  conception  of  the  design  of  his  author, 
which  with  the  intelligent  portion  of  an  audience  would  tell  strongly 
in  his  favour.  In  1761,  he  quitted  England,  and  engaged  with  a  Mr. 
Love,  manager  of  the  theatre  in  the  Cannongate,  Edinburgh.  He 
now  furnished  evidence  of  his  poetical  ability,  and,  during  the  three 
following  years,  publish.ed  successively,  "an  Elegy  on  a  Pile  of 
Ruins,'"  "The  Contemplatist,''  and  "Fortune,  an  Apologue."    By 
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these  productionB,  he  became  known  to  men  of  letters ;  and  on  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  from  a  bookseller  in  London,  who  intended  to 
employ  him  on  some  literary  undertakings,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
theatre,  and  earn  a  livelihood  in  a  way,  more  honourable  and  conge- 
nial to  his  own  taste.  Proceeding  thither,  he  was  soon  convinced  he 
had  calculated  erroneously,  for  the  bookseller,  failing  in  business,  was 
unable  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  consequently  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
metropolis,  our  author  left  it,  and  again  joined  the  company  of  his 
former  friends  at  Edinburgh. 

About  this  period  the  manager  of  the  play  house  at  the  latter 
place  was  a  Mr.  Digges,  who  being  aware  of  Gunningham''s  genius, 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  respect.  The  poet  engaged  with 
him,  and  made,  during  the  time  he  was  under  his  management,  some 
return  for  the  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  writing,  as  occasion 
served,  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  which  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Bigges, 
and  his  favourite,  Mrs.  Bellamy.  Cunningham  also  exerted  himself 
to  celebrate  the  beauty  of  this  actress,  by  making  her  the  heroine  of 
one  or  two  of  his  shorter  pieces.  At  length,  he  left  Edinburgh,  and, 
proceeding  to  England,  took  up  his  residence  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne — a  place  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached,  probably  from  the 
kind  manner  with  which  he  was  received  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
He  usually  called  it  his  home,  and  by  his  theatrical  labours  here,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  the  favourable  support  he  received 
from  the  wealthier  classes  he  was  enabled  to  procure  the  means  of  a 
narrow  yet  sufficient  Uvelihood.  What  conduced  also  to  his  welfare 
was  the  assistance  he  gave  to  Thomas  Slack,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  ^'  The  Newcastle  Chronicle,^  by  writing  short  notices,  and 
trifles  in  verse  for  that  paper ;  and  this  was  remunerated  in  the  most 
kindly  way  by  the  substantial  benefits  he  received — ^the  house  of  Mr. 
Slack  being  at  all  times  open  to  the  poet  in  his  difficulties. 

In  1766  Cunningham  collected  all  his  scattered  productions  to- 
gether, and  adding  to  them  a  number  of  original  pieces,  he  published 
the  whole  in  an  8vo.  volume,  the  sale  of  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  respectable  number  of  subscribers,  would  yield  him  an  ample 
remuneration.  He  was  strongly  advised  by  his  best  friends  to  dedicate 
the  work  to  Mrs.  Montague  of  Denton  Hall ;  but  this  he  declined, 
and  the  result  was  attended  by  a  circumstance  of  the  most  humbling 
tendency  to  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  poet.  David  Garrick  was 
then  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame — ^a  character,  whom  Cunningham, 
through  his  respect  for  theatrical  talent,  would  have  to  be  the  first  man 
who  ever  lived ;  and  to  him  the  volume  was  accordingly  dedicated. 
Not  satisfied  either  in  awarding  him  this  honour,  the  poet,  with 
the  vanity  which  is  frequently  the  inheritance  of  his  tribe,  walked 
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up  to  London  to  present  the  great  man  ^th  a  copy  of  the  work. 
According  to  Oromek,*  he  saw  the  object  of  hia  idolatiy,  and  after- 
wards confessed  that,  '^  he  was  treated  by  him  in  iks  mast  hamUiaHng 
and  scurvy  manner  imaginable,  Garrick  asBomed  a  ooM  and  stately 
air ;  insulted  Cunningham  by  behaving  to  him  as  to  a  common  beggar, 
and  gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas  accompanied  by  this  remaric: — 
^  Platers,  Sir,  as  well  as  Poets,  are  always  poor !  ^ — ^The  blow  was 
too  severe  for  the  poet :  he  was  so  confused  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
not  the  use  of  his  faculties;  and  indeed  never  recollected  that  he 
ought  to  have  spumed  the  offer,  till  his  best  friend,  Mrs.  Slack,  of 
Newcastle,  reminded  him  of  it  by  giving  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear, 
when  he  returned  once  more  beneath  her  hospitable  roof,  and  related 
his  pityful  story.'' 

This  repulse  from  the  personage,  whose  favour  he  was  so  desirous 
to  gain,  pressed  heavily  on  the  heart  of  Cunningham.  Indeed  he 
never  altogether  recovered  from  it;  and  it  is  said  that  from  this 
period  he  broke  through  the  moral  restraint  which  he  previously 
observed,  and  was  seen  to  step  more  frequently  than  circumstances 
warranted  into  the  small  taverns  of  the  town  for  ^*  a  toothful "  of 
the  cordial  which  is  reported  to  be  an  antidote  to  care.  They,  who 
have  paid  some  attention  to  human  nature,  well  know  how  speedily  a 
practice  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  break  down  all  those  noble  resolves  and 
principles  on  which  it  is  so  necessary  that  man's  conduct  should  be 
built ;  and  if  Cunningham  was  not  more  perfect  than  many  of  his 
race,  his  unrealized  hopes,  his  jarred  sensibility,  and  the  depression 
which  results  from  all  exertion  in  which  the  imagination  has  been 
actively  employed,  plead  much  in  his  favour.  We  are,  however,  not 
aware  that  this  habit  veas  by  him  carried  to  any  excess ;  he  neither 
lost  thereby  the  good  will  of  his  friends,  nor  rendered  himself  dii^^t- 
ing  to  those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy :  it  was  rather  a 
failing  to  which  he  gave  way  betimes,  and  the  error  told  heaviest  on 
himself.  Down,  also,  to  within  three  months  of  his  death,  he  perform- 
ed at  the  several  provincial  theatres  in  the  North  of  England,^  al- 
though from  the  time  of  his  return  from  London,  he  always  regarded 

*  Select  Scottish  Songs.  London  1810. 
f  We  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Slack,  April  10th»  1771y  that  Cunningham 
was  performing  at  Sunderland :  also,  according  to  a  letter  written  by  him,  Nov.  7th  1772, 
he  was  performing  at  North  Shields.  Again,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1773,  his  benefit  at 
Darlington  was  over ;  and  he  wrote  Mrs.  Slack  that  he  was  going  with  the  company  to 
Durham ;  but  was  so  very  poorly  that  he  resolved  shortly  to  be  in  Newcastle.  Clifton, 
one  of  the  company  at  Durham,  in  a  letter  dated  12th  Sept  of  the  same  year,  speaks  of 
the  full  houses  they  had  there,  and  regrets  that  the  Poet  was  not  with  them ;  but  wished 
him  to  write  by  return  of  post,  and  requested  him  to  accompany  them  to  Malton  in 
Yorkshire. 
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Newcastle  as  his  permanent  residence.  The  warm  regard  he  entertained 
to  those  who  proffered  him  kindness  and  protection,  made  him  express 
a  wish  to  die,  as  he  had  lived,  amongst  his  Northumbrian  friends. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  consmnp- 
tion,  which  ultimately  carried  him  off,  he  was  subject  to  a  nervous  dich 
order ;  and  during  a  period  of  that  disease,  while  he  lived  in  Mr. 
Slack^s  house,  he  unfortunately  burnt  the  whole  of  his  loose  papers 
and  memoranda.  Still  he  continued  to  write  occasional  pieces ;  and 
the  following  stanzas,*  which  were  the  last  he  penned,  prove  that 
his  mental  faculties  had  undergone  no  perceptible  decay. 

THE  WITHERED  ROSE. 

[. 

Sweet  object  of  the  zephjT's  kiss. 
Come  Rose^  come  courted  to  my  bower! 
Queen  of  the  banks,  the  garden's  bliss, 
Come  and  abash  yon  tawdiy  flower ! 

If. 
Why  call  us  to  revoltless  doom? 
With  gnefy  the  opening  buds  reply ; 
Not  suffered  to  extend  our  bloom — 
Scarce  bom,  alas !  before  we  die. 

III. 
Man  having  passed  appointed  years^ 
Ours  are  but  days,  the  scene  must  close ; 
And  when  Fate's  messenger  appears, 
What  is  he  but  a  withering  Rose? 

It  impresses  us  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  to  reflect  how  Gunning- 
ham^s  day  of  life  had  to  become  still  darker  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
From  some  cause,  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  it  would  seem 
that  he  quitted  the  house  of  Mr.  Slack,  at  a  time  when  his  health 
was  in  a  declining  state,  and  when  the  attention  of  a  kind  friend 
would  have  smoothed  his  downward  course  to  the  grave.  Still,  that 
gentleman^s  liberality,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  was  never  withheld 
from  the  hapless  bard,  who,  in  some  verses  written  about  three  weeks 

*  For  a  eopy  of  this  piece  together  with  sevenl  particiilarB  of  the  fife  of  GonniDgfaem, 
and  a  sight  of  some  of  the  Poet's  original  letter*,  I  am  iudebted  to  the  kindoess  of  my 
friend,  John  Bell»  lAndsunreyer,  Gateshead>  whose  extensive  collections  comprise  not  only 
authentic  accounts  of  many  of  the  passing  events  of  his  own  time,  but  nearly  all  that  is 
curious  in  the  poetical,  historical,  and  antiquarian  lore  of  Newcastle,  Northumberland 
and  Durham.     R.  W. 
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before  his  death,  alluded  very  touchingly  to  his  own  forloni  condition, 
and  also  to  the  bounty  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  benefiwitor.  Tho 
stanzas  also  show  that  a  feeling  of  humble  resignation  pervaded  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  beautifully  illustrating  the  truth  that  fae  looked 
forward  to  lus  exit  with  the  tranquility  and  hope  which  never  abandons 
a  good  man.  From  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  to  make  known 
all  we  have  learned  of  the  poet  in  his  latter  days,  we  may  observe 
that  he  removed  to  the  lodgings  of  a  Mrs.  Douglass  in  Union-street, 
who  ocoupied  the  third  shop  and  house  from  the  Bigg-market ;  the 
door  of  the  latter  is  on  the  left  of  the  narrow  passage  leading  to  the 
Gtoat-market,  and  both  are  now  in  possession  of  Mr,  George  Todd, 
Hairdresser.    Here  John  Cmuiingham  died. 


The  best  idea  of  Cunningham^s  features  may  be  gathered  from  an 
engraved  portrait,  accompanying  his  works,  in  Cooke's  edition  of  the 
British  Poets :  this,  Mrs.  Slack  used  to  say,  was  the  moat  aecniate 
likeness  she  had  seen.  His  tall,  slim,  ungraceful  figure  when  con- 
trasted vrith  the  general  alof^hness  of  his  movements,  rendered  his 
personal  appeaiance  by  no  means  prepossessing — bat  of  this  we  are 
happy  in  bringing  before  our  readers  something  more  than  a  Uteral 
description.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  as  the  Poet  was  dragging 
his  fnul  frame  about  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  Bewick,  the  cel- 
ebrated wood  engraver  "  walked  aJFter  him ;  stopped ;  loitered  behind ; 
repassed  him ;  and  in  this  manner  obtained  a  sketch  of  the  dying 
bard  of  which  the  following  is  a  fao-mmite.    The  little  haodkercbief, 


or  rather  the  r^nainii  of  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  conttuaed  a 
herring,  and  some  other  Bmail  matter  of  food.'" 


*'  From  his  emaciated  appearance  in  this  portrait,"  continues  Cro- 
mek,  from  whose  work,  already  mentioned,  the  above  likeneBs  of  Chm- 
ningham  is  taken,  "  he  might  be  supposed  rery  ^ed ;  yet  it  appears 
he  was  only  forty-fonr  years  old  when  he  died.^  We  may  add  that 
the  figure  would  have  been  still  more  interesting  had  Bewick  drawn 
beside  it  a  representation  of  the  dog,  "  Turk "  which  generally  ac- 
companied the  Bard  in  his  wanderings. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  a  broad  horizontal  stone  was  at  the  expence 

of  Mrs.  Slack  placed  over  his  grave,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

"  Here  lie  the  Renudns  of 

JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Of  Ms  Excellence 

As  a  Pastoral  Poet, 

His  Works  will  remain  a  Monnment 

For  Ages 

After  tlis  temporary  Tribute  of  Esteem 

Is  in  Dnat  foi^tten. 

He  died  in  Newcastle,  Sept.  18, 1773, 

Aged  44. 

Also  of  his  Friend  eaA  Associate 

ROBERT  CARR,  Printer. 
He  ^ed  June  4,  1783,    Aged  45." 
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And  on  the  upright  stone-sapport,  at  the  south  end,  appear  these 
words,  written  by  the  said  Robert  Garr  in  allusion  to  the  poet : — 

**  He  gathered  the  Elssence 
of  Simplicity, 
&  Rang'd  it 
in  Pastoral  Verse/' 

The  following  anecdotes,  which  are  also  given  in  Oromek'^s  account 
of  Cunningham,  are  valuable,  as  they  afford  us  some  interesting 
glimpses  into  his  manners  and  character.  The  first,  is  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  works  of  Bums :  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Scottish  bard  by  Woods,  the  player,  who  assured  him  of  its  truth. 

^*  A  dignitaiy  of  the  church  coming  past  Cunningham  one  Sun- 
day as  the  poor  poet  was  busy  plying  a  fishing-rod  in  the  Wear 
at  Durham,  his  reverence  reprimanded  Cunningham  very  severely 
for  such  an  occupation  on  such  a  day.  The  poet,  with  that  inofien- 
sive  gentleness  of  manner  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  repli- 
ed, that  *  he  hoped  God  and  his  reverence  would  forgive  his  seeming 
profanity  of  that  sacred  day,  as  he  had  no  dinner  to  eat^  hui  what  lay  ai 
the  bottom  of  that  pool !  ^ 

'^  Cunningham  had  little  consciousness  of  his  own  merit  as  a  poet, 
and  seldom  wrote  but  when  he  had  some  purpose  in  view.  His 
highest  ambition  was  to  be  considered  a  great  actor,  for  which  he 
had  scarcely  a  single  requisite.  When  in  Mr.  Bates's  company  of 
comedians ,  he  had  generally  a  benefit  night  at  North  Shields,  and 
being  much  beloved,  numbers  flocked  to  it  from  Newcastle.  He 
would  declare  afterwards  to  his  friends,  with  his  usual  naivet^y 
that  so  crowded  a  house  was  drawn  by  his  theatrical  eminence! 

^^  When  he  had  money  he  gave  it  away  to  people  in  distress,  leaving 
himself  pennyless.  His  kind  protectress,  Mrs.  Slack,  used  to  empty 
his  pockets  before  he  went  out,  of  the  little  that  was  in  them,  as  one 
takes  halfpence  from  a  school-boy  to  prevent  him  from  purchasing 
improper  trash:  How  illustrative  of  the  childish  simplicity  of  his 
character !  ^ 

The  world  generally  derives  no  small  amusement  on  witnessing 
how,  in  one  individual,  intellectual  ability  of  the  first  order  is  coupled 
with  certain  weaknesses  from  which  the  majority  of  mankind  are  free. 
When  this  occurs,  as  in  the  case  of  Cunningham,  we  ought,  before 
hazarding  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  examine  well  and  judge  cau- 
tiously. The  precarious  nature  of  the  profession  he  followed ;  the 
uncertainty,  betimes,  when  he  had  taken  one  meal,  how  another 
might  be  procured ;  the  debility,  perhaps,  of  body  and  mind  which 
might  result  from  insufficient  nutriment,  and  the  feverish  anxiety  of 
this  state,  e^cially  if  the  suflerer  has  a  yeahiing  after  literary  dis- 
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tinction,— theee  go  far  to  account  for  many  infirmities  which,  in  Cun- 
ningham and  other  gifted  men,  excite  the  curiosity  of  an  unthinking 
multitude.  When  the  actions  of  the  above  class  pass  in  review  be- 
fore us,  we  should  not  be  unmerciful  in  judgment ;  but  remember  that 
the  poetical  temperament,  especially,  is  subject  to  various  impulses 
which,  though  they  seem  to  proceed  from  a  defect  of  character,  are 
yet  nothing  more  than  febrile  indications  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
truth.     The  topic  is  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  par- 
ticularly poetry,  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  unfit  a  man  for  the  active 
businesfr-affairs  of  life.  Perhaps  it  does,  especially  if  such  studies  be 
carried  to  a  considerable  length,  and  they  engross  the  better  portion 
of  the  cultivator's  time  and  attention :  indeed  it  rarely  occurs  that  a 
man  of  literary  habits  can  acquit  himself  in  business  like  those  who 
have  no  other  aim,  save  that  only ;  and  again,  how  deficient  the  man 
of  business  is  generally  found,  when  his  assistance  is  required  in  mat* 
ters  of  a  purely  literary  nature !  We,  however,  confess  ourselves  in 
doubt  whether  a  brave  soldier  of  the  world,  in  performing  his  most 
arduous  duties,  acts  more  in  accordance  with  the  design  which  it 
seems  a  superior  intelligence  contemplated  in  the  creation  of  man, 
than  the  more  humble  recluse  who  is  ready  to  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing in  its  various  forms,  and  whose  heart  throbs  in  unison  with  all 
that  throughout  nature  can  strictly  be  denominated  poetry.  There  is, 
we  know,  in  poetical  association,  a  certain  hallowed  influence  by 
which,  like  religion,  it  embalms,  and  preserves  in  continual  freshnesf, 
the  softer  and  gentler  qualities  of  our  being.  If  a  poet,*  by  indul- 
gence in  sensuality,  or  by  allowing  passion  to  carry  him  beyond  the 
limits  which  virtuous  principle  lays  down  for  good  men  not  to  pass, 
has  so  poisoned  the  fountain  of  his  peace  that  life  becomes  to  him 
nothing  save  a  state  of  suffering,  he  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  un- 
happy of  mortals ;  still,  if  he  remain  true  to  the  light  within  him,  he 
is  not,  nor  can  he  be  altogether  a  bad  man.  A  severe  struggle  may 
be  continually  going  on  in  his  mind  between  good  and  evil ;  yet  the 
latter  wiU  never  altogether  predominate.  The  sunshine  will  betimes 
even  in  the  murkiest  day,  break  out  calm  and  clear  to  him  from  be- 
hind the  cloud,  revealing  that  if  he  will  only  purify  his  bosom  of  its 
grosser  matter,  trust  more  to  his  Maker,  and  look  forth  upon  Nature 
and  her  loveliness  with  those  feelings  which  none  know  better  than  he, 
there  is  even  happiness  in  store  for  him  which  kings  might  envy. 

*  We  do  not  limit  this  term  to  those  who  actually  write  veraes,  for  according  to  in* 
disputible  authority :  — 

'*  Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 

Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  bnst" 
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Moreover,  if  a  poet  has  not  had  the  dearest  aspiiations  of  his  heart 
blighted  by  untoward  ciroumstanoes — ^by  want,  poverty,  or  nnoeadng 
toil ;  and  he  works  his  way  through  the  world,  'Woid  of  oflfonee  to 
God  and  man,^ — ^preserving  alive  the  bird  in  his  boiomy  he  enjoys,  in 
its  ministerings,  a  purer  felicity  than  that  of  the  sordid,  worldly  being, 
who  is  even  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  realization  of  his  most 
sanguine  dreams :  and,  farther,  if  the  actions  and  virtuous  influenoe 
of  both  be  impartially  taken  into  account,  as  far  as  these  may  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  our  species,  the  latter  individual  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  suffer  heavily  by  the  comparison.  We  state 
these  remarks  with  great  plainness,  because  they  bear  directly  upon 
the  character  of  John  Cunningham ;  and,  by  keeping  them  in  view, 
they  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  his  merits, 
both  as  a  man  and  poet. 

In  glancing  over  the  lives  of  our  verse-makers  who  flourished  in  the 
last  century  we  find  that  nearly  all  who  have  superior  claims  on  our 
attention,  paid  the  ^^debt  of  nature,""  from  about  the  time  when 
Cunningham  arrived  at  manhood,  down  to  the  period  of  his  death. 
Pope  died  in  1744 ;  Swift  a  year  later ;  Thompson  in  1748  ;  Collins 
in  1756;  Shenstone  in  1763;  Churchill  the  year  following;  Young 
in  1765 ;  Chatterton  and  Akenside  in  1770,  and  the  elaborate  Gray 
in  1771.  Goldsmith  died  about  six  months  after  Cunningham ;  but 
"  The  Traveller^'  and  "  The  Deserted  Village ^  appeared  when  the 
latter  was  employed  on  the  composition  of  those  simple  pastoral  pieces, 
by  which  his  fame  still  survives.  As  yet  the  ^'  tune  and  glitter  ^ 
which  Pope  lavished  so  redundantly  on  his  version  of  Homer  was  fash- 
ionable amongst  the  writers  of  poetry ;  and  if  Cunningham  did  not  al- 
together shut  his  ears  and  eyes  upon  this  deviation  from  correct  taste, 
he  sinned  in  it  less  than  many  of  his  brethren.  He  wisely  appears  not 
to  have  «et  up  any  one  of  these  writers  before  him  as  a  moddi  to  copy ; 
but  he  well  knew  where  the  strength  of  each  lay,  and  was  mote  apt  to 
kindle  at  their  flame  in  his  numbers,  than  servilely  to  imitate  what  in 
truth  was  not  his  own.  Pope^s  measured  harmony;  Thompson's  faithful 
delineation  of  nature ;  Collins'  lyrical  sweetness ;  Shenstone's  melli- 
fluous freedom;  Gray's  classical  correctness,  and  Goldsmith's  irre- 
sistible appeals  to  the  human  bosom — all  carried,  with  Cunningham, 
their  due  weight  and  importance.  He,  moreover,  had  within  him 
many  of  the  elements  which  constitute  a  poet — he  was  a  minute 
observer  of  the  various  aspects  of  nature ;  his  heart  was  finely  suscep- 
tible of  all  that  was  beautiful  there,  or  in  the  human  character; 
and  being  a  man  of  generous  disposition,  he  sympathized  deeply 
with  the  objects  of  misfortune.  He  had  little  enthusiasm,  and  no 
great  amount  of  energy ;  yet  his  active  fancy ;  the  peculiar  turn  of 


Ym  thoughts ;  faLs  musical  ear ;  and  a  hi^>py  flow  of  language  enabled 
him  to  cultivate  pastoral  poetry  with  eminent  success.  That  in  this 
department,  he  was,  amongst  his  contemporaries,  considored  to  hold 
the  chief  place,  no  better  proof  need  be  advanced  than  the  elegant 
tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  unfortunate  Bobert  Fergusson — a 
youth  who  appeared  as  the  harbinger,  and  whose  effusions  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  career  of  the  first  of  rustic  bards — ^he  whose  renovni 
is  already  spread  to  ^'  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.*" 

In  summing  up  our  observations  on  Cunninghams  character,  we 
must  admit  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  several  peculiarities  which 
are  generally  attributed  to  men  of  genius.  Some  slight  points  in 
his  behaviour,  likewise,  would  be  di£Scult  to  reconcile  with  that 
simplicity  of  manner  for  which  he  was  remarkable;  for  instance, 
the  lack  of  attention,  and  surly  bearing  he  manifested  tovirards  children 
were  not  less  singular,  than  tiie  dislike  with  which  the  rising  genera- 
tion never  failed  to  regard  the  poet.  To  his  intimate  acquaintances 
he  appears  to  have  evinced  uncommon  suavity  and  condescension — ^per- 
haps more  so  than  may  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  self-respect 
which  no  man  ought  altogether  to  lay  aside.  In  correspondence,  their 
first  words  to  him  were  almost  always,  ^'  Dear  Ounny^ ;  and  if,  as  has 
been  observed  by  one  who  knew  human  nature  well,  a  better  idea  may 
be  formed  of  a  man'^s  calibre  of  mind,  from  the  letters  his  friends  ad- 
dress to  him,  than  from  those  he  writes  to  them,  this  circumstance 
teUs  madtk  towards  our  purpose.  Unobtrusive,  inoffensive,  and 
of  a  shy,  retiring  disposition,  the  humbler  shades  of  life  were  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  any  one  public  path  by  which  energetic  spirits 
become  the  "observed  of  all  observers.*^^  The  continual  attention 
and  kindness,  also,  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  friends  in 
Newcastle,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  speak  strongly  in  his  favour ; 
because,  if  a  man  is  not  really  deserving  of  such  proofe  of  respect, 
the  public  will  make  no  pretence  whatever  of  showing  it.  On  the 
whole,  the  stream  of  his  life  would  appear  to  have  flowed  on  regularly : 
he  had  few  strong  passions  to  subdue ;  his  thirst  of  fame  never  urged 
him  to  overtask  his  powers ;  and  hence,  'from  what  we  can  learn,  he 
was  rarely  a  victim  to  that  sober,  pensive  melancholy,  which,  too 
often,  covers,  as  with  a  cloud,  the  greater  portion  of  the  existence  of 
the  most  talented  of  men.  He  had  pride ;  but  it  was  of  a  peculiar 
kind:  when  he  once  adopted  the  theatrical  profession,  this  feeling 
prompted  him  to  be  a  player  through  life;  but  when  he  met  with  the  re- 
buff from  Gbrrick,  it  forsook  him  at  the  moment  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  of  most  essential  service.  Such  a  reception  would,  in  any 
man  df  common  sense,  have  aroused  the  scorn  it  merited ;  and  ought 
to  have  braced  Gunnmgham''s  heart  with  the  determination  of  trusting 
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more  to  his  own  exertion,  and  less  to  the  liliTOur  of  any  man  whatever, 
in  making  way  for  himself  in  the  world.  Oarrick  possessed  power  but 
wanted  heart  to  do  the  poet  service  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  aaeert 
he  gajned  little  by  hig  prudence.  Time,  however,  awards  to  each 
their  due ;  and  the  great  player,  who  was  oaressed  by  nobles  and 
piiucee,  had  now  been  almost  forgotton  amongst  us,  were  it  not  that 
by  his  iatimaoy  with  Johnson,  Boewell  has  given  him  a  phioe  in  the 
iexioographer^B  gallery :  also,  the  lovere  of  early  English  literature 
owe  him  thanks  for  the  fine  and  extensive  collection  of  old  Plays  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Britisfa  Museum,  Of  his  labours,  merely  as  an 
auUior,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Farces,  which  we  would  con- 
sider a  task  to  read,  we  may  say,  they  sleep  somidly  as  himself;  but 
the  same  cannot  with  justioe  be  observed  of  poor  Cunningham,  al- 
though he  seems  like  a  star  of  lesser  magnitade,  oo  account  of  the 
brilliant  lights  that  sboe  his  day  have  arisen  and  shine  with  uncloud- 
ed lustre  in  our  poetical  hemisphere.  His  "  Stanzas  on  the  approach 
of  May;"  "The  Miller;"  "Content,  a  pastoral;"  and  "Kate  of 
Aberdeen,"  with  other  pieces  of  almost  equal  merit,  will  ever  be  per- 
used with  delight  by  tiiose  who  love  Nature  for  herself,  and  can  duly 
appreciate  her  freshness  and  beauty. 


TO>B  or  CDNNINQHAN. 


TBADtTIONS,   Sbc. 

9it  fttBfiatrt  to  tbt  protlanutun  of 
THE  BEBELS  OF  THE  NORTH,  1569. 


HE  following  ourious  BalUd  *  is  locally  inter- 
esting, uDoe  it  r^tes  to   the   Bebellion  of 
1569,  in  which  the  principal  parties  were 
Thonuia  Peroy,  Eari  of  Northumberland,  and 
Charlea  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  for 
the  purpose  of  hberating  the  Queen  of  Soot- 
land,   and    the    restoration  of   the  Boman 
Catholic  Beligion. 
The  first  overt  act  of  the  Bebels  was  committed  at  Durham,  where 
the  hiblea  and  prayer  books  were  rent  and  destroyed ;  and  after  a 
rapid  march  to  ClifTord  Moor,  th^  muetered  all  their  forces ;  but 
unsupported  by  the  Catholics  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
disappointed  of  promised  aid  iirom  without,  and  wanting  both  talent 
and  money  for  such  an  enterprise,  they  suddenly  retreated. — 
"  Most  Bhallowly  did  you  these  arniB  commence. 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence ! " 
They  then  lud  seige  to  Barnard  Castle,  which  was  gallantly  defended 
by  Sir  George  Bowes,  for  ten  days ;  thus  giving  time  for  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  lord  president  of  the  North,  to  advance  with  the  forces  col- 
lected at  York,  and  supported  by  the  army  of  the  South,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  rebels,  disappointed  and  disheartened,  did  not  wait  to  meet 
the  Queen's  army,  but  dispersed  and  fled  on  their  approach.  The 
Earls  and  their  principal  followers  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  perished  on  the  scaffold,  at  York,  22nd  August, 
1572 ;  and  the  Earl  of  Weetmorekind  escaped  to  Flanders,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile,  on  the  slender  and  precarious  bomity 


*  In  (he  Britiih  Magnsine  for  April,  1833,  p.  417.  a  quotation  is  given  from  a  chnrcb- 
narden'a  aeeoaou,  in  "  1570,  Item,  for  tIj.  ballys  conaarneng  je  Rebella,  to  be  loang, 
vijd.*  which  would  tend  to  the  conclusion,  thM  ballada,  nmilar  to  die  presenr,  were  pub- 
liahed  hj  authority. 

There  are  two  copies  of  tliii  black  letter  metrical  tract,  (which  it  of  the  nimoit  isrit;) 
at  Cambridge :  one  ii  in  the  public  library  of  the  University,  and  the  other  In  the  library 
of  St.  Johti^  College ;  uid  many  years  ago,  a  K>py  wai  in  Longman's  Catalogue,  which 
sold  at  a  bigbpiice.  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Tbomaa  Wright,  esq.  HA. 
author  of  "Elizabeth  and  her  Times."  (through  the  permission  of  the  author  of  tba 
memorials  rf  the  tebelUon  of  1568)  for  the  present  tnnscript  from  the  6nt  TMmed  copy. 
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of  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  subject  to  every  contumely,  discomfort, 
and  privation. — 

"  I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 

Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age^ 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have/' 

He  died  at  Newport,  in  Flanders,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1601. 

The  immediate  subject  of  this  ballad,  is  a  commentary  on  the  first 
proclamation,  issued  by  the  earls  of  Northumberiand  and  Westmore- 
land : — ^viz. 

''WE,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  ihe  Queen^s  true  and  faithful  subjects,  to  all  the  same 
of  the  old  Gatholick  Religion.  Enow  yee,  that  we,  with  many  other 
well  disposed  persons,  as  well  of  the  Nobility,  as  others,  have  pro- 
mised our  faiths  in  the  furtherance  of  this  our  good  meaning.  Fcht- 
asmuch,  sjb  divers  disordered  and  evil  disposed  persons,  about  the 
Queen^s  Majesty,  have  by  their  subtil  and  crafty  dealing  to  advance 
themselves,  overcome  in  this  our  reahn  the  true  and  catholick  religion 
towards  God:  and  by  the  same  abused  the  Queen,  disordered  the 
Bealm,  and  now  lasdy,  seek  and  procure  the  destruction  of  the  Nobil- 
ity: We  therefore  have  gathered  our  selves  together  to  resist  by 
force ;  and  the  rather  by  the  help  of  Gbd  and  you,  good  People ; 
and  to  see  redress  of  these  things  amiss,  with  restoring  of  all  ancient 
Customs  and  Liberties  to  God^s  church,  and  this  noble  realm:  Lest 
if  we  should  not  do  it  our  selves,  we  might  be  reformed  by  strangers, 
to  the  great  hazzard  of  the  state  of  this  our  Country ;  whereunto  we 
are  all  bound.^ — Strype^s  Annaby  vol.  I.  c.  54,  p.  547. 

In  the  dispatches  of  ''la  Mothe-F^n^on,^  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, this  proclamation  it  is  stated  to  have  been  signed  by  North- 
umberland, Westmorelande,  and  nine  others;  and  in  the  ^^Apwfvt- 
cmimtoBpara  la  histaria  del  Bey  Don  Felipe  Segundo  de  Espana"^  it  is 
signed  by  Tomas,  Conde  de  Nortumberiand.  El  Conde  de  Vestmor^ 
land.  Ghristobal  N.  Duel.  (Chrigtopher  NemU).  Bicardo  Notum, 
(Richard  Norton).    Egmundo  Bateis,  &c.    (Egremond  RatcUffe^  ^e.) 


TBADITIONS,   Sk. 

AN  ANSWERE  TO  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  REBELS 
OF  THE  NORTH,  1569. 


thy  mightje  hande 
;e, 

state  and  land 
ute, 

e 

For  other  nations  here  to  growe ; 

What  so  like  fooles  thej  say. 
You  doe  imagine  (I  suppose) 

Yourselves  Princes  to  be 
Or  else  your  stile  should  not  be  so 

To  sende  it  oat  with  We. 

The  princes  phrase  ye  take  in  hande 

O  well  disposed  men  : 
A  traytor  first  that  worde  so  spake 

And  he  that  ralde  the  Pen. 
Hir  faythMl  snbiects  ye  protest 

Yourselves  in  wordes  to  bee, 
Bnt  marke  1  pray  yon  how  your  deedes 

Doe  with  your  wordes  agree. 
Can  you  hir  love,  and  eke  obey, 

As  snbjectes  in  their  gi^se, 
When  you  agiunst  hir  will  and  minde, 

With  force  of  armes  doe  riae. 

To  all  the  olde  and  Catholike 

That  be  of  each  religion 
As  yon  be  tliat  be  franticke  madde, 

And  foolish  of  opinion. 
Yoa  write  that  they  your  minde  may  know 

And  yon  their  minde  againe, 
Whether  they  meane  to  take  your  part 

And  so  in  fielde  be  slaine 
No  fiuttkfall  man  yon  may  be  sure 

Will  lyke  your  crooked  style ; 
Also  yoar  trayne  if  they  be  wise 

WUl  lyke  it,  bnt  a  whyle, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Chorath)  DathaD,  and  AbiraiDy 

Or  else  Achitophell 
With  Absolon,  Adoniah 

Of  their  olde  faith  je  smell. 
Indeede  your  old  religion 

Is  waxen  stale  for  age, 
Te  meane  to  make  it  new  againe 

With  mighty  Rebels  rage ; 
Yon  shall  have  mnch  adoe  be  sure 

Though  yon  thinke  nothing  so : 
Yon  have  to  long  a  time  sat  still 

And  suffered  truth  to  growe. 

When  God  and  prince  is  ioynde  in  one 

For  to  defende  the  truth 
And  you  against  them  stande  in  fielde, 

Marke  then  what  it  ensuth : 
The  mine  of  the  contrarie 

Must  needes  with  speede  be  seene 
For  troubling  still  the  flocke  of  Christ 

And  such  a  quiet  queene. 
What  nobles  are  they  that  ye  have 

With  you  to  take  your  parts, 
They  may  be  noble  well  by  name, 

But  farre  from  noble  harts. 

Belyke  ye  would  make  men  in  doubt 

That  some  doe  beare  the  face 
To  love  their  prince,  and  yet  at  neede 

To  tume  unto  your  case. 
O  hatefall  men  unto  the  blonds 

That  alwayes  bene  trewe, 
If  you  have  such,  then  name  them  out 

From  Judas'  line,  the  Jewe. 
That  they  with  speede  may  hang  themselves. 

For  treason  to  their  Prince, 
A  doubtfall  denne  that  so  blowth  out — 

A  poysonde  nursing  stinche. 

Such  as  you  be,  hir  noble  grace 

Hath  trusted  over  long. 
For  nowe  you  thinke  that  in  the  fielde 

For  hir  ye  are  to  strong. 
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It  may  be  so,  the  nobles  mo 

Both  fathers  and  their  sonnes 
Be  puissant  men  to  beare  a  Crosse 

Out  of  the  noble  Nortonnes. 
Yon  say  jour  fitythes  is  promised 

In  this  yonr  enterprise, 
Eche  nnto  eche,  to  further  forth 

Your  meaning  good  and  wise. 

What  fajth  is  that  what  doe  you  meane? 

When  fayth  to  Prince  is  broke  ? 
You  meane  to  pull  your  neckes  from  tye 

Of  gentle  princes  yoke : 
And  set  yourselves  at  libertie 

And  eke  your  rowte  so  rude 
So  that  to  royal  dignitie 

Eche  shall  himself  intrude 
For  this  ye  may  right  well  beleve 

Not  woorst  in  all  your  ranke 
But  thinkes  himselfe  as  good  as  ye, 

And  lookes  for  as  much  thanke. 

You  say  hir  grace  is  led  by  such 

As  wicked  are  and  evil. 
By  whom  1  pray  you,  are  ye  led 

I  may  say,  by  the  Devil. 
Whom  would  ye  poynt  to  leave  hir  grace? 

If  ye  might  have  your  choyse 
The  Pope  I  thinke,  your  father  chiefe. 

Should  have  your  holy  voyse. 
And  then  she  should  be  led  indeede, 

As  lamb  for  to  be  slaine 
Wo  worth  such  heades,  as  so  would  fee 

Hir  grace  for  all  hir  paine. 

But  this  I  would  ye  should  me  tell 

When  she  came  to  hir  throne. 
What  was  she  then  of  age  or  wit  ? 

Give  answere  every  one  ? 
Was  not  hir  age  so  competent 

And  eke  hir  head  so  wise 
As  none  that  heard,  or  did  hir  knowe, 

Could  more  in  hir  devise  ? 
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Tea,  jon  yourselves  (I  dare  well  say) 
At  that  same  present  honre, 

Of  all  the  princes  iarre  or  neere 
Tooke  hir  to  be  the  flowre. 

And  had  she  not  then  will  and  powre 

Hir  coonsaylers  to  chnse 
To  take  in  whom  that  she  thought  good 

And  whom  she  would  refuse  ? 
If  ye  should  paint  hir  counsaylers 

The  case  were  very  straunge. 
No  marveyle  though  in  deedes  ye  rove 

When  so  in  wordes  ye  rannge. 
And  yet  good  sirs,  this  is  well  knowne 

That  nothing  hath  been  ment 
And  done,  in  matters  of  the  Church 

But  by  the  Parliament. 

Wherein  the  nobles  of  the  realme 

The  Bishop,  and  the  Lorde, 
And  commons  all  gave  their  consent 

And  thereto  did  accorde. 
The  booke  that  called  is  by  name 

The  booke  of  common  prayer. 
Was  sent  to  you  by  these  afore 

Though  you  would  it  appaire, 
By  brutinge  forth  that  perverse  men 

Seducers  of  the  Queene, 
Hat  set  it  out,  O  simple  men 

What  «hall  I  of  you  deeme  ? 

Doth  not  the  act  that  is  set  out 

Speake  to  you  in  this  wise  ? 
Have  you  not  read  and  seen  the  same 

And  now  the  same  denies  ? 
Will  you  that  be  but  private  men 

Attempt  for  to  put  downe 
The  thing  that  was  authorised 

By  hir  that  weares  the  crown  ? 
What  gappe  make  you  to  breache  of  lawe 

If  this  your  fact  be  good  ? 
No  Parliament,  no  Prince  shall  rule, 

But  shedding  still  of  blood. 
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If  men  may  rise  agaiiust  their  Prince 

That  all  things  doth  hj  lawe. 
Then  call  for  Captain  Cobler  ^  in 

And  wajte  upon  Jack  Strawe. 
Ye  saje  je  feare  the  noble  blond 

It  should  be  made  away 
And  ye  yourselves  will  do  the  same 

Of  others  that  you  saye. 
By  force  ye  say  ye  will  redresse 

The  things  that  are  amisse 
Where  had  you  that,  out  of  what  schoole  ? 

Shew  me  then  where  it  is ; 

For  in  your  wordes,  there  is  enclosde 

That  will  the  Queen  or  no. 
You  will  set  up,  that  she  put  doune; 

That  so  ye  meane  ye  show 
If  ye  be  subiects  as  you  say, 

Where  learned  ye  to  force  ? 
But  this  ye  meane  (I  doe  suppose) 

With  her  to  make  a  Corce. 
The  mother  church  you  will  defende 

What  children  call  ye  these. 
When  trayterously  themselves  they  bende 

Their  mother  to  disease. 

But  like  it  is,  the  mother  Hiat 

Ye  meane  to  prop  with  power, 
The  spouse  of  Christ  that  she  is  not, 

But  antichristes  whoore. 
For  sure  I  am,  the  Churdi  of  Christ 

Did  never  knowe  this  way. 
In  any  place,  at  any  tyme 

Theur  prince  to  disobey. 
What  fathers  of  the  faytii  ye  bee 

All  men  may  easily  judge. 
Who  is  so  blinde  that  cannot  see 

How  causeless  ye  doe  grudge? 


1  A  monk  of  the  name  of  MakareU,  assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Cobler,  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  '*  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  "  an  important  event  which  has  never  fonnd  an 
historian,  bat  which  is  now  undertaken  by  the  Author  of  the  Rebellion  of  1569 — ^from 
original  documents  in  the  government  offices. 
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The  aancient  cnstomes  of  the  Church 

You  say  you  will  restore, 
The  liberties  that  she  hath  had 

She  shall  have  as  to  fore. 
You  speake  but  for  to  make  hir  smoyle 

Such  libertie  to  have 
The  prince  and  realme  againe  to  spoyle 

Of  that  that  once  they  gave. 
The  Monke,  the  Fryer,  and  eke  the  Nonne, 

The  Armit  and  the  Anker, 
You  doe  intende  belyke  to  place 

In  your  most  holy  Ranker. 

God  send  you  all  as  well  to  speede, 
And  make  your  way  as  streight, 

As  such  as  you  had  in  the  dayes 
Of  King  Henry  the  eight. 

0  that  he  were  alive  to  see 
How  you  his  daughter  use. 

But  he  that  hath  his  soule  to  keepe 
Shall  send  you  shortly  newes. 

1  doe  not  doubt,  fit  for  your  factes 
The  ende  of  Rebels  race, 

With  shamefull  deathes  to  have  the  ende 
Full  fit  in  such  a  case. 

Good  peoples  helpe  you  seem  to  crave 

To  ayde  you  in  your  sturre ; 
Good  people  will  their  Princes  wrath 

Be  fearfnll  to  incurre. 
Though  you  ne  recke  like  bedlem  men 

Your  life  and  lande  to  Itsese, 
Yet  shall  you  finde  the  contrary, 

And  that  in  all  degrees. 
If  Grod  by  you  will  punishe  us, 

Indeede  we  must  obey 
And  we  the  better  for  his  stroke, 

Though  you  be  cast  away. 

For  longer  than  he  thinketh  good, 

You  shall  not  sure  prevaile 
And  then  will  he  in  wrathfull  moode 

Strike  down  both  heade  and  taile. 
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This  is  the  way  to  know  the  foes 

Of  God,  and  eke  our  Prince, 
Which  craftily  have  kept  themselves 

And  secretly  did  wince. 
Now  may  the  Qaeene  soone  finde  them  oat 

Who  faythfoll  be  in  deede, 
And  cursed  Papistes  by  this  meanes 

Fall  soone  she  may  oat  weede, 

The  hollow  harts  will  now  appeare 

And  snbiects  trae  in  harts 
Will  now  like  men,  both  speake  and  doe 

And  lively  play  their  parts. 
And  to  keepe  backe  that  forreyne  power 

Shoald  not  this  lande  destroy. 
Ye  will  yourselves  it  wast,  before 

That  they  shall  it  annoy. 
But  how  know  ye  that  forreine  power 

Would  entermeddle  heere  ? 
Be  like  ye  have  them  wilde  thereto 

You  love  your  lande  so  deere. 

And  least  that  they  our  strength  might  finde 

When  they  approch  to  lande. 
You  will  if  you  may  work  the  same. 

It  weaken  to  theii  hande. 
The  losse  of  you,  if  you  be  slaine 

As  fit  is  for  your  sinne 
Shall  leave  the  fewer  in  the  lande. 

To  let  the  foe  come  in, 
A  case  it  is  to  fonde  to  think 

That  Straungers  should  refourme 
The  thmges  amisse  within  this  lande 

And  make  it  to  retoume. 

What !  is  it  not  a  monarchie  ? 

What  Prince  hath  here  to  doe  ? 
O  who  so  strong  that  may  us  greeve, 

If  we  be  true  thereto  ? 
A  proverb  olde,  no  land  there  is 

That  can  this  land  subdue 
If  we  agree  within  ourselves. 

And  to  our  land  be  true. 
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Was  ever  lande  so  governed 

Sith  conqaest  here  to  fore 
As  this  hath  bene  m  all  respectes 

This  IX  jeaies  and  more. 

What  peace,  what  rest,  what  qnietnesse 

What  welth  what  helth  hath  reignde 
What  iostice  hath  been  ministred 

To  all  that  have  oomplainde 
Was  ever  Prince  so  mercifiill 

As  this  most  noble  Qneene  ? 
How  she  hath  nursed  the  Noble  blond 

Is  evidently  seene. 
Whose  head  from  shoulders  hath  she  ent  ? 

Though  some  did  it  deserve  ? 
Whom  hath  she  burnt  or  in  iayle 

Caused  that  they  should  starve. 

If  lenity  may  make  men  rise 

Or  meekenesse  gender  yre 
If  cold  may  cause  the  coles  to  bume  ? 

Or  water  kindell  fire  ? 
If  adamant  may  thrust  away 

The  Iron  or  the  Steele, 
Or  shining  Sun  the  naked  man 

May  cause  the  colde  to  feele  ? 
Then  may  our  Queene,  Elizabeth, 

Be  thought  to  be  the  cause 
Why  these  Rebels  do  go  about 

The  breaking  of  hir  lawes. 

But  sure  it  is,  hir  humblenesse 

That  she  hath  ever  usde, 
The  captives  now  most  cankerdly 

With  treason  have  abusde. 
God  save  the  Queene  ye  crie  alowde 

With  weapon  stiffe  in  hande 

To  trouble  hir  whose  prudent  heade 

Hath  saved  all  the  lande. 
Such  glosing  wordes,  and  painted  style 

Are  fit  for  foolish  heades 

Or  else  for  babes,  whose  infande 

Doe  lyke  as  leaders  leedes. 
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But  now  to  yoa  the  simple  sort 

Leave  off  from  taking  part 
And  speede  apace  unto  your  home, 

And  to  your  Prince  convart. 
Afore  that  God  in  wrath  doe  rise 

By  Princes  fiirie  wrought. 
To  heate  ye  downe  in  fielde  by  force 

And  bring  ye  all  to  nought 
Doe  you  suppose,  a  Princes  powre 

Your  Captaines  may  resist, 
There  is  of  you  can  tell  ye  no 

And  if  so  be  they  list. 

In  hir  most  noble  &thers  dayes 

When  he  came  with  his  powre 
Have  ye  forgot  when  ye  were  up 

How  eche  man  took  his  bower 
How  often  in  one  yeare  ye  rose 

The  Chronicles  doth  tell. 
And  yet  no  boote,  ye  had  no  gaine 

Although  ye  did  rebel. 
You  never  hard,  nor  ever  read 

That  Rebelles  dyd  prevayle 
And  doe  you  thinke  by  dente  of  sworde 

To  make  your  prince  to  quaile. 

Nay  make  your  count,  though  you  do  thinke 

That  many  be  as  you, 
Of  popishe  mynd,  yet  shall  you  finde 

Their  hearts  to  be  foil  true. 
And  multitudes  that  doe  beleeve 

This  love  to  be  foil  right. 
Are  ready  prest  to  take  hir  part 

If  you  will  trye  hir  might. 
But  better  no :  retume  in  time 

If  you  hir  grace  doe  loove 
And  seeke  not  iustice  as  your  right, 

But  doe  hir  merde  proove. 

You  cannot  pojut,  if  fielde  be  fought 

The  victorie  at  wyll, 
What  gaine  shall  come  unto  your  part 

When  eche  doth  other  kill  ? 

VOL.  II.  R 
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O  simple  men  why  should  ye  thus 

Despise  the  quiet  state  ? 
Of  this  the  realme  so  governed 

As  you  were  in  of  late ! 
The  realmes  ahout  so  trouhled 

And  you  in  quiet  rest. 
Who  shall  the  hreakers  of  the  same 

Not  utterly  detest? 

And  what  if  that  ye  should  increase 

(As  God  forhid  the  same) 
And  princes  powre  with  rebels  might 

Should  runne  abrode  by  fame 
Would  not  the  foes  that  now  be  stiU 

Then  buskell  to  come  in. 
When  feebled  is  the  land  of  might 

By  broyles  that  ye  begin 
Their  holinesse  and  yours  is  like 

They  seeke  but  for  to  raine, 
^  And  for  your  making  of  their  way 

You  shall  of  them  be  slaine, 


f 


Therefore  take  counsell  yet  in  time 

Afore  yee  go  to  farre, 
Tour  Queene,  your  realme,  and  happie  state 
^  Above  all  things  prefarre. 

f  For  make  account,  ye  shall  not  bring 

The  state  to  you  to  yeelde, 
^  You  shall  first  fynd  the  English  blond. 

To  lie  in  many  a  feelde. 
The  Sonne,  the  &ther,  ye  shall  bring 

With  dent  of  sword  to  stryke 
The  brother  shall  the  brother  meete 
And  doe  also  the  lyke. 

In  princes  cause  no  kith  nor  kinne 

Affinitie  nor  blood, 
Shall  staye  the  subiect  to  set  out 

To  speed  both  life  and  good. 
With  conscience  good  and  fayth  full  sure, 

Though  he  be  slaine  in  feelde 
Yet  shall  he  as  true  subiect  dye 

And  so  his  soule  up  yeelde 
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Wbereas  if  you  ia  fielde  be  slayne 

Becaose  je  did  rebell 
By  foct,  your  slaughter  hat  the  waye 

To  Devills  that  are  in  hell. 

Who  for  because  they  did  arise 

Agunst  the  Lord  of  might. 
As  yoa  doe  now  against  his  powre 

They  lost  etemsll  light 
The  fatherlesse  that  ye  shall  make 

And  widdowes  in  theti  wo 
Shall  pray  yonr  fee  io  torments  great 

To  be  for  doing  bo. 
Yea  of  your  own  that  you  shall  leave 

Shall  corsse  yuu  for  your  deedes, 
When  &.ej  shall  feele  the  plague  to  stretch 

To  them,  for  yoni  yll  meedes. 

Bethink  yourselves  and  take  advice 

And  speedily  repent 
Accept  the  pardon  of  the  Prince 

When  it  to  yoa  is  sent. 
So  may  you  save  yonr  bodies  yet 

Your  sonles  and  eke  your  good. 
And  stay  the  Devill  that  hopes  by  you 

To  spill  much  Christian  blood 
God  save  our  Queene,  and  keep  in  peace 

This  Island  evermore. 
So  stiall  we  render  unto  him 

Etemall  thanks  therefore. 

finis     {W.  S.) 
God  save  the  Queene. 
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MEMOIR   OF  JAMES  BROWN, 

BY  JAMES  HENRY   DIXON,  ESQ. 

IXTRACTED  FHOH  "BONE'S  BVEIY-DAY  BOOK,"  WITH  COIIKCTIOHI  AND  ALTUAnONI, 


HIS  cnriouB  personage  was  well  known,  for 
a  lonjT  Beriea  of  years,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Northumberland  and  Duriiam,  and  we  be- 
lieve few  men  have  figured  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  more  remarkable  for  their  pecu- 
liaritiee  and  eocentximties. 

Of  tlie  early  part  of  James  Brown^s  life, 
little  is  known  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
but  the  compiler  of  the  present  artiole  has 
heard  him  assert,  tliat  he  was  bom  at  Berwiok-upon-Tweed ;  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  is  probable  he  left  that  town  at  a  very  early  age,  as  in 
his  speech,  none  of  the  provincialisms  of  the  lower  order  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Berwick,  could  be  observed,  and  had  he  rended  there  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  must  have  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  vulgar  dialect. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  when  a  young  man  he  resided  in  that 
"  fashionable  "  part  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  called  "  the  Side,"  where 
he  kept  a  rag-shop,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  fairs  in  the 
netghbouriiood,  with  clothes  ready-made  for  sale.  During  his  reo- 
dence  in  Newcastle  his  first  wife  died ;  of  this  person  he  always  spoke 
in  terms  of  afTection,  and  was  known  long  after  her  death,  to  shed 
tears  on  her  being  alluded  to.  In  all  probability  it  was  owing  to  his 
loss,  that  his  mind  became  disturbed,  and  from  an  industrious  trades- 
men he  became  a  fanatic.  A  few  years  after  her  decease,  he  married 
a  Miss  Richardson,  of  Durham,  a  respectable  though  a  very  eccm- 
tric  character,  and  who  survived  him  a  year.  This  lady  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  theatre,  and  some  other  little  property  in  Durham,  he 
removed  to  that  city  to  redde. 

When  Brown  first  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses  is  nnoertun,  but 
about  forty-six  years  ago,  he  lived  in  NewcasUe,  where  he  styled  hin>- 
self  the  poet-laureate  of  that  place,  and  published  a  poem  explanatory 
of  a  chapter  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  "  adorned  "  with  a  hideoos 
engraving  of  a  beast  with  ten  horns.  Of  this  plate  he  always  spoke  in 
terms  of  rapture.  We  have  heard  that  it  was  deogned  by  the  bard ; 
but  as  Mr.  B.,  though  a  poet,  never  Isid  any  claim  to  the  chwacter 
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of  an  artist,  it  is  our  belief  that  he  had  no  hand  in  its  manufacture,  but 
that  it  was  the  work  of  some  of  those  waggish  fneidids  who  deceived 
him  by  their  tricks,  and  rendered  his  life  a  pleasure;  for  their  ingenious 
fictions  prevented  his  dwelling  on  scenes,  by  which  his  existence  might 
have  been  embittered,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  his  numerous  hoaxers 
to  aasert,  that  without  their  pecuniary  assistance  he  would  have  often 
been  in  want  of  common  necessaries.  Though  credulous  he  was 
honest;  though  poor  he  was  possessed  of  many  virtues;  and  while 
they  laughed  at  the  fancies  of  the  visionary,  they  respected  the  man. 
Brown,  once  indulged  a  gentleman  in  Durham,  with  a  sight  of  the 
drawing  above  albided  to,  and  on  a  loud  laugh  at  what  the  poet 
esteemed  the  very  perfection  of  terrific  sublimity,  Brown  told  him 
''he  was  no  christian,  or  he  would  not  deride  a  scriptural  drawing 
tohich  the  angd  Gdbrid  had  approved !  ^ 

Brown^s  poeer^  was  chiefly  of  a  serious  nature,  (at  least  it  was 
intended  to  be  so,)  levity  and  satire  were  not  Yob  forte.  Like  Dante, 
his  imagination  was  gloomy — ^he  delighted  to  describe  the  torments 
of  hell — ^the  rattling  of  the  chains,  and  the  screams  of  the  damned ; 
the  mount  of  Sicfyphus  was  his  Parnassus,  the  Styx  was  his  Helicon, 
and  the  pale  forms  that  flit  by  Lethe^s  billows,  the  muses  that  inspired 
his  lay.  His  poems  consisted  chiefly  of  visions,  prophecies,  and  rhapso- 
dies,  suggested  by  some  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  of  the  contents  of 
which  he  had  an  astonishing  recollection.  When  he  was  at  the  advan- 
ced age  of  ninety-two,  it  was  ahnost  impossible  to  quote  any  passage  of 
scripture  to  him,  without  his  remembering  the  book,  chapter,  and  fre- 
quently the  wrse^  from  whence  it  was  taken.  Of  his  poetry  we  cannot 
say  any  thing  in  praise ;  it  had  ''  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,^  it  was 
such  as  a  madman  would  inscribe  on  the  walls  of  his  cell.  His  song, 
like  that  of  the  witches  in  Thalaba,  was  ''an  unintelligible  song^ 
to  all  but  the  writer,  on  whose  mind  when  reading  it,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  modem  poets,  "meaning  flashed  like 
strong  inspiration.^  The  only  two  lines  in  his  works  that  have  any 
thing  like  meaning  in  them  are-^ 

^  When  men  let  Satan  rule  their  heart 
They  do  act  the  devil's  part." 

Our  author^s  last,  and  as  he  esteemed  it,  his  best  work — ^his  "  month 
menium  asre  perewniuSj'^  was  a  pamplet  published  in  Newcastle,  in  1820, 
by  Preston  and  Heaton,  at  the  reasonable  price  of  one  shilling ;  for, 
milike  his  brother  bards,  Mr.  Brown  never  published  in  an  expensive 
form.  He  was  convinced  that  merit  would  not  lie  hid  though  con- 
cealed in  a  pamphlet,  but  like  Terence^s  beauty,  "  diu  latere  non  potest^ 
and  that  nonsense,  though  printed  in  quarto  with  the  types  of  a  Davi- 
son, would  be  still  unnoticed  and  neglected.    On  his  once  being  shown 
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the  quarto  edition  of  the  ^'  White  Doe,^  and  told  that  he  ought  to 
publish  in  a  similar  manner,  his  answer  was,  that  '*  none  but  the  dmTs 
poets  needed  fine  clothes ! ""  The  pamphlet  above  alluded  to  was 
entitled  ^Toems  on  Military  Battles,  Naval  Victories,  and  other  im- 
portant subjects,  the  most  extraordinary  ever  penned,  a  Thunderbolt 
shot  from  Zion's  Bow  at  Satan^s  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Devil 
and  the  Kingdom  of  this  World  reserving  themselves  in  darkness  for 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  as  Jude,  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
declareth ;  By  James  Bbown,  P.  L.*"  This  singular  work  was  decora- 
ted with  a  whole  length  portrait  of  the  author  treading  on  the  '^  devil'^s 
books,^  and  blowing  a  trumpet  to  alarm  sinners ;  it  was,  as  we  have 
heard  him  say,  the  work  of  a  junior  pupil  of  the  immortal  Bewick. 

During  the  contest  for  Durham,  in  1820,  a  number  of  copies  of  an 
election  squib,  written  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  a  northern  news- 
paper, and  entitled  '^  A  Sublime  Epistle,  Poetic  and  Politic,  by  James 
Brown,  P.  L.*"  were  sent  him  for  distribution ;  these,  after  printing  an 
explanatory  address  on  the  back  of  the  title,  wherein  he  called  him- 
self S.  S.  L.  D.,  the  '^  Slayer  of  Seven  Legions  of  Devils,^  and  dis- 
owned the  authorship,  he  turned  to  his  own  emolument  by  selling  at 
sixpence  a  copy  J 

In  religious  aflbirs,  Brown  was  extremely  superstitious ;  he  believed  in 
every  mad  fanatic,  who  broached  opinions  contrary  to  reason  and  sense. 
The  wilder  the  theory,  the  more  congenial  to  his  mind.  He  was  a 
great  reader,  and  what  he  read  he  remembered.  The  bible,  of  which 
he  had  a  very  old  curious  pocket  edition  in  black  letter,  was  his 
fiftvourite  work ;  next  to  that,  he  esteemed  the  Bev.  Alban  Butler^s 
lives  of  the  saints,  to  every  relation  of  which  he  gave  implicit  credit, 
though,  strange  to  tell,  he  was  in  his  conversation,  always  violent 
against,  what  he  called,  the  ''  idolatries  "^  of  the  catholic  church. 

When  Brown  was  a  follower  of  Mrs.  Buchan,  a  Scotch  fanatic,  he 
used  to  relate  that  he  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  it  is  to 
this  subject  that  veterinary  Doctor  Marshall,  of  Durham,  his  legiti- 
mate successor,  alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  an  elegy  he  wrote  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  poet  and  friend : — 

''  He  fasted  forty  days  and  nights. 
When  Mrs.  Buchan  put  to  rights 

The  wicked,  for  a  wonder ; 
And  not  so  much,  it  has  been  thought, 
As  weigh'd  the  button  on  his  coat. 
He  took  to  keep  sin  under." 

So  sung  a  Bion,  worthy  of  such  an  Adonis !  but  other  accounts  differ. 
If  we  may  credit  Mr.  Sykes,  the  respectable  editor  of  ''  Local 
BecordS;""  Marshall  erred  in  supposing  that  the  poet,  chameleon-like, 
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lived  on  air  for  "  forty  days  and  forty  nights.'^  Mr.  Sykes  relates, 
that  in  answer  to  a  question  he  put  to  him,  as  to  how  he  contrived  for 
so  long  a  time,  to  sustain  the  cravings  of  nature,  Brown  replied,  that 
"  they*"  (he  and  the  rest  of  the  party  of  fasters)  "  only  set  on  to  the 
fire  a  great  pot,  in  which  they  boiled  water,  and  then  stirred  into  it 
oatmeal,  and  supped  that !  ^ 

Brown  was  very  susceptible  of  flattery,  and  all  his  life  long,  constantly 
received  letters  in  rhyme,  purporting  to  come  from  Walter  Scott, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Southey,  Wilson,  and  other  great  poets ;  with  com* 
munications  in  prose  from  the  king  of  England,  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  sultan  of  Persia,  &c.  All  these  he  believed  to  be  ge- 
nuine, and  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  as  curiosities  to  his  friends,  who 
were  firequently  the  real  authors,  and  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  his 
credulity. 

In  1821,  Brown  received  a  large  parchment,  signed  G.  B.,  attested 
by  Messrs.  Canning  and  Peel,  to  which  was  suspended  a  huge  un- 
meaning seal,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain. 
This  document  purported  to  be  a  patent  of  nobility,  creating  him 
^' baron  Durham,  of  Durham,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham.'^ 
It  recited  that  this  title  had  been  conferred  on  him,  in  consequence  of 
a  translation  of  his  works,  having  been  the  means  of  converting  the 
Mogul  empire !  From  that  moment  he  assumed  the  name  and  style 
of  "  baron  Brown,^^  and  had  a  wooden  box  made  for  the  preservation 
of  his  patent. 

Of  the  poetic  pieces,  which  Brown  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving, 
many  were  close  imitations  of  the  authors,  whose  names  were  affixed  to 
them,  and  evinced  that  the  writers  were  capable  of  better  things. 
One  ^'from  Mr.  Coleridge,^  was  a  respectable  burlesque  of  the 
"  Ancient  Mariner,''  and  began : — 

It  is  a  Zion's  trumpeter, 
And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

Another,  ^'from  Mr.  Wilson,''  commenced  thus: — 
Poetic  dreams  float  round  me  now, 
My  spirit  where  art  thou  ? 
Oh !  art  thou  watching  the  moonbeams  smile 
On  the  groves  of  palm  in  an  Indian  isle  ? 
Or  dost  thou  hang  over  the  lovely  main 
And  list  to  the  boatswain's  boisterous  strain  ? 
Or  dost  thou  sail  on  Sylpbid  wings 
Through  liquid  fields  of  air, 
Or,  ridiug  on  the  clouds  afar, 
Dost  thou  gaze  on  the  beams  of  the  Evening  star 
So  beautiful  and  so  fair  ? 
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O  no !  O  no !  sweet  spirit  of  mine 
Thoa  art  listening  a  holj  strain  divine — 

A  strain  which  is  so  sweet, 
Ohy  one  might  think  'twas  a  fidry  thing, 
A  thing  of  love  and  blessedness, 
Singing  in  holj  tmidemess, 
A  lay  of  peaceful  quietness, 

Within  a  £adry  street  1 
But  ah!  'tis  Brown,  &c.  &c. 

A  piece  "  fipom  Walter  Scott  ^  opened  with : — 

The  heath-cock  shrill  his  clarion  blew 
Among  the  heights  of  Benvenue, 
And  fiaist  the  sportive  echo  flew, 

Adown  Glenavin's  vale. 
But  louder,  louder  was  the  knell. 
Of  Brown's  Northumbrian  penance-bell,* 
The  noise  was  heard  on  Norham  fell. 

And  rung  through  Teviotdale. 

These  burlesques  were  chiefly  produced  by  the  law  and  medical 
students  in  Newcastle  and  Durham,  and  the  young  gentlemen  in  the 
Catholic  College  of  Ushaw,*  near  the  latter  place.  As  the  writer  of 
this  sketch,  was  once  congratulating  Mr.  Brown  on  his  numerous  res- 
pectable correspondents,  the  old  man  said  that  he  had  an  acquaintance 
far  superior  to  any  of  his  earthly  ones,  and  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  he  stated,  brought  him  letters  from  Joanna 
Southcote,  and  called  to  carry  back  his  answers !  This  ^'  Gabriel^ 
was  a  young  West  Indian,  then  residing  in  Durham,  who  used  to 
dress  himself  in  a  sheet,  with  goose  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  visit 
the  poet  at  night,  with  letters  purporting  to  be  written  to  him  in 
heaven,  by  the  far-famed  prophetess.  After  ^^  Gabriel^  left  Durham, 
Brown,  was  frequently  told  of  the  deception,  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  but  he  never  could  be  induced  to  believe  that 
his  nocturnal  visitor  was  any  other  than  the  aogel  himself.  "Did 
I  not,^'  he  once  said,  "see  him  cleaiiy  fly  out  at  the  ceiling!^ 
Brown  used  to  correspond  with  some  of  Joanna^s  followers  in  London, 
on  the  subject  of  these  supposed  revelationfl,  and  actually  found 
(eredite  patteri !)  believers  in  their  genuineness ! 

^  RingiDg  the  penance  bell,  was  an  eipieadon  whieh  fireqnently  oocoired  m  hia 

wntinga.    As^- 

r^e  toU'd  the  drril'B  penuMse-bell, 

And  warned  yoa  to  keep  firom  hell,  fte. 

The  penanoe-bell,  occurs  three  or  four  times  in  each  of  his  several  poems. 
*  This  college  is  now  called  St  Cuthbert's  and  is  in  connexion  with  the  Univeiaitj  of 
London,  where  the  students  are  enabled  to  take  degrees  in  the  Arts,  Law  or  Medicine. 
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Amongst  Brown's  strange  ideas,  one  was  that  he  was  immortal,  and 
should  never  die.  Under  this  delusion,  when  ill,  he  refused  all  medical 
assistance,  and  it  induced  him  at  the  age  of  ninety,  to  sell  the  little 
property  which  he  acquired  by  marriage,  for  a  paltry  guinea  a  week, 
to  be  paid  during  the  life  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  the  life  of 
the  survivor.  The  property  he  parted  from,  in  consideration  of  this 
weekly  stipend,  was  a  leasehold  house  in  Sadler-street,  Durham,  (the 
theatre  having  been  pulled  down,  soon  after  the  erection  of  the  present 
one  opposite  to  it,)  which  he  disposed  of  to  two  Durham  tradesmen, 
by  whom  the  allowance  was  for  some  time  regularly  paid ;  but  on  one 
of  them  becoming  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  the  payment  was 
discontinued,  and  poor  Brown  and  his  aged  wife  were  thrown  on  the 
world  without  a  farthing,  at  a  time  when  bodily  and  mental  infirmities 
had  rendered  them  incapable  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  After  this  ca- 
lamity,  Brown  became  for  a  few  months  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dur- 
ham poor-house,  which  he  subsequently  left  for  an  obscure  inn,  where 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1823,  he  died  in  a  state  of  misery  and  penuary, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  92 :  his  wife  shortly  afterwards  died  in  the 
poor-house.  They  are  both  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Oswald. 

Such  was  James  Brown  the  Durham  poet,  who  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities was  an  honest,  harmless  and  inoffensive  old  man. 

The  aboYe  memoir  was  inaerted  in  a  work  published  by  Cochrane  and  M^Crone,  Lon- 
don, intitled  **  Memoirs  of  Obscure  Poets,"  the  anonymous  compiler  of  which,  not  only 
copied  it  with  all  its  typographical  bbmders  (and  they  were  many),  and  without  naming  the 
source  from  whence  it  was  taken,  but  actually  held  the  memoir  forth  to  the  public  as  his 
own  composition  I  Sic  vos  non  vobisy  ffc^  jpc. 


NGBOFT  is  a  small  village  not  far  south  of  Ber- 
wick, consisting  now  of  only  a  few  cottages.  The 
church  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  village, 
an  ancient  edifice  with  a  square  tower  uncovered : 
in  the  middle  of  the  tower  grew  a  large  ash  tree, 
supported  on  an  arch  where  its  roots  were  sustained 
by  the  decayed  walls;  but  the  venerable  appear- 
ance of  the  old  edifice  is  highly  injured,  by  a  covering  of  red  tiles. 
Ancrofb  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  large  and  populous  village. 
It  is  said  that  a  company  of  shoemakers  resided  here  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  and  were  employed  in  making  shoes  for  the  army.  The  found- 
ations of  the  old  houses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  field  south  west  of  the 
church.  In  1542,  there  existed  a  tower  here,  situate  near  the  church. 
It  was  then  in  tolerable  repair,  but  now  not  a  vestige  remains. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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THE  GLOAMYNE  BUCHTE, 

BY  JAMES  TELFER, 
BV  ROBERT  1FBITB. 


LTHOUGH  the  light  of  knowledge  has, 
to  a  conaiderable  degree,   dispersed  in- 
numerable shadows  which  the  vivid  imag- 
I  ination  of  our  ancestors  mvested   with 
the  attributes  of  reality,  a  beUef  in  Fairy 
Mjlholog;  still  hngers  with  those   who 
reude  in  the  unfreqQented  reoeesess  of 
the  Border  Hills.      Simple,  pious  men, 
I  attending  their  hirtels,  and  occasionally 
carrying  the   bible  in  their  piaid  neuh, 
will,  on  going  their  rounds,  point  out  some  green  knoll  or  level  hough 
bomided  by  a  slender  brook,  where  the  "  good  neighbours^  were,  in 
former  times,  wont  to  hold  their  joyous  revelry.     Not  one  may  ac- 
knowledge he  ever  saw  a  fairy ;  but  mtmy  will  admit  that  snch  beings 
have  been  seen :  and,  rather  than  yield  up  this  point  of  credence, 
some  would  even  be  more  ready  to  swerve  &om  faith  in  matters  of 
infinitely  hi^er  importance.      Much  light,  I  am  aware,  has  been 
thrown  on  this  department  of  supenrtition  by  the  pens  of  far  abler 
commentators;   yet  as  I  intend  to  make  thereon  some  additional 
observations,  by  way  of  illustrating  both  the  following  ballad  and 
similar  pieces  of  fiction,  I  shall  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to  those 
opinions  of  the  subject  which  prevailed  on  the  boundaries  of  England 
and  Scotland,  handling  tiiem,  if  possible,  in  a  way  that  may  poaseas 
some  slight  interest  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Without  either  searching  from  whence  the  word  /airy  was  derived, 
or  noticing  the  splendid  illusions  which  have  been  made  to  the  elves 
by  nearly  all  our  old  masters  of  British  poetry,  I  may  say  they  were 
considered  to  be  little  »w,  slightly  formed  beings,  beautifully  propor- 
tioned in  limb  and  stature,  having  fine  flaxen  or  yellow  bait  waving 
over  their  shoulders ;  and  they  chiefly  wore  green  mantles,  althoagfa 
the  robes  of  those  who  haunted  moory  districts,  assumed  a  brownidi 
hue,  so  as  to  be  nearly  uniform  with  the  appearance  of  these  u^aod 
places.  They  were  of  diSerent  sexes,  and  the  dress  of  the  females, 
like  that  of  mortals,  varied  in  shape  from  male  apparel,  yet  it  retained 
almost  the  same  oidour.    In  their  raids  or  jooni^B  which  took  place 
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towards  and  after  night-faU,  they  mounted  little,  dapper,  cream- 
coloured  horses,  neatly  saddled  and  bridled,  with  small  bells  attached 
either  to  the  reins  or  mane,  the  shrill  tinkling  sound  of  which,  as  the 
procession  hastened  onward,  reached  the  human  ear  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Neither  bank,  furze,  wall  nor  stream  stayed  them,  nor  could 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  horse^s  foot-prints  be  seen ;  even  their  own 
tiny  feet  in  the  course  of  their  gambollings  left  no  mark  whatever, 
save  in  the  meadow  rings  in  which  they  danced  roundels  to  their 
wild  music,  under  the  mellow  moonlight.  The  times,  when  they 
were  most  likely  to  be  seen,  were  either  in  the  gray  ghanUng^ 
or  in  the  paly  light  at  break  of  day.  On  the  evening  preceding 
the  first  of  May,  they  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  in- 
flicting evil  in  various  ways  on  those  luckless  wights  from  whom 
they  had  sustained  injury,  or  who  had  treated  or  spoken  of  them  dis- 
respectfully;  and  on  HaUowe^en,  or  the  night  before  Boodsmass,  a 
kind  of  anniversary  or  general  meeting  of  the  whole  fraternity  usually 
took  place,  after  which  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  if  they 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  traversed  a  very  large  tract  of  country  in 
a  marvellously  short  space  of  time. 

They  resided  chiefly  in  small  green  hills,  sloping  gently  to  the 
south ;  the  openings  to  their  places  of  abode  were  undistinguishable 
by  mortals,  and  a  soft  mild  Ught  without  the  aid  of  lamp,  moon  or 
sun  was  shed  continually  throughout  their  halls  and  chambers,  which, 
in  point  of  decoration,  outvied  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  Eastern 
palaces.  Sometimes  they  preferred  to  live  near,  and  indeed  almost 
nnder  human  habitations;  but  they  were  more  at  home  when  at  a 
distance  from  mankind,  and  they  held  their  meetings  of  merry  revelry 
always  in  wild  unfrequented  places.  Beautiful  and  romantic  spots, 
such  as  a  smooth  opening  in  a  forest,  a  piece  of  level  sward  with  a 
hoary  hawthorn  in  the  centre,  the  vicinity  of  a  gushing  spring  sur- 
rounded by  verdant  banks,  a  wild  sequestered  linn,  or  the  side  of  a 
bum  whose  mimic  waves,  twittering  over  rock  and  channel,  produced 
everlasting  music,  were  with  them  aU  favourite  haunts.  Even  in  our 
own  day,  many  places  are  pointed  out  as  having  formerly  been  the  chief 
resorts  of  the  elfin  people.  A  small  stream  called  the  Elwin  or  Allan 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed  from  the  north,  a  little  above  Melrose, 
was  a  noted  locality ;  so  also  was  Beaumont  water  on  the  north  of 
Cheviot,  and  the  gravelly  beds  of  both  are  remarkable  for  a  kind  of 
small  stones  of  a  rounded  or  spiral  form,  as  if  produced  from  the 
action  of  a  lathe,  called  '^  Fairy  cups  ^  and  '^  dishes.*^  The  chief 
haunt  in  Liddesdale  was  a  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  Liddell 
from  the  south,  called,  Harden  bum.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
village  of  Gunnerton  in  Northumberland  is  a  small  bum  in  the  rocky 
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channel  of  which  are  many  curious  perforations,  called  by  the  country 
people  "  Fairy  kirns : "'  similar  indentations  are  likewise  observable 
in  the  course  of  Hart  near  Bothley.  In  Bedesdale  also,  as  our 
beloved  and  venerable  Bard  sings,*  the  "train"'  were  accustomed  to 
dance  at  the  Howestane-mouth,  near  Rochester,  imd  at  the  Dow- 
craig  top,  a  solitary  spot  about  a  mile  north  of  Otterbume.  In  the 
county  of  Durham  there  is  a  large  hill  near  Billingham  and  a  hillock 
near  Bishopton,  both  of  which  places  were  noted  formerly  as  being 
haunted  by  fairies. 

Several  places,  likewise,  derive  their  names  from  the  circumstMice 
of  having  been  repeatedly  the  scenes  of  fairy-pastime.  According 
to  Bitson,  "Ferry-hill,  a  stage  between  Durham  and  Darlington, 
is  a  corruption  of  Fairy-hill.'"  In  Northumberland,  the  Dancing 
Hall  near  Gallaley,  the  Dancing  Green  at  Debdon  in  Bothbury  forest, 
and  the  Elf  Hills  near  Gambo,  point  out  how  firmly  amongst  our 
fathers  the  belief  in  fairy  mythology  was  established.  Even  in  the 
present  day,  there  are  many  wells  into  which,  especially  if  water  be 
drawn  therefrom,  a  pin  or  trifling  article  is  usually  dropped,  as  an 
oblation  either  to  the  elves,  or  the  invisible  guardians  of  the  spot. 

So  far  the  fairy  folks  may  be  considered  as  a  class  of  beings  en- 
tirely distinct  from  and  altogether  free  of  the  slightest  taint  of  human 
nature ;  but  superstition  has  attributed  to  them  several  properties, 
which  are  indeed  nothing  more  than  detached  links  of  the  great 
chain  which  circumscribes  mortality.  Possessing  the  power  of  be- 
coming visible  at  pleasure,  many  instances  fire  on  record  to  shew 
that  they  kept  up  more  or  less  a  continual  intercourse  with  human 
beings;  and  were  even  so  very  correct  in  their  dealings,  particu- 
larly in  a  domestic  point  of  view,  that  they  acquired  the  general 
designation  of  the  "  good  neighbours.""  They  sometimes  came  even 
to  houses,  and  asked  for  employment — ^for  flax  to  spin  or  other  work 
of  a  similar  description ;  imd  on  obtaining  it,  they  never  failed  to  per- 
form their  engagements  both  speedily,  and  so  as  to  aflbrd  the  employer 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  They  were  also  much  addicted  to  borrow 
such  articles  as  are  chiefly  required  about  a  house-— meal,  for  instance, 
kitchen  utensils,  &c.,  and  always  observed  the  greatest  punctuality 
in  making  honourable  restitution.  It  seldom  occurred  that,  in  any 
request  of  this  kind,  they  met  with  a  refusal ;  and  indeed  if  they  did, 
ample  vengeance  was  sure  to  descend  on  whoever  manifested  such 
churlish  conduct.  They  had  also  their  feasts.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  person  coming  upon  them  when  they  were  about  to  partake  of 
one:   they  invited  him  to  stay,  and  his  welcome  was  most  cordial. 

*  See  *<Lay  of  the  Reedwater  Minstrel  by  KobU  Roxby.    Newcastle,  1809."* 
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The  viands  were  excellent,  but  had  a  singular  flavour  about  them, 
such  as  he  never  before  experienced,  and  which  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly describe.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  their  processions  on 
horseback,  their  amusements,  their  meetings  at  stated  periods,  their 
places  of  abode,  their  diflerence  of  sexes  and  procreation  of  chil- 
dren, their  wants,  manners,  dress  and  appearance — ^all  bore  a  colla- 
teral resemblance  to,  and  were  closely  in  imitation  of  what  is  prac- 
tised by  the  human  race.  Indeed  they  seem  to  have  possessed  a 
continual  desire  to  change  their  own  offiipring  for  those  of  mortals ; 
and,  therefore,  the  chief  fears  entertained  anent  them  arose  from 
the  belief  that  they  stole  away  tmcAristened  weans^  substituting  at 
the  same  time  their  own  tiny,  sickly  children:  hence,  mothers  and 
nurses  were  accustomed  to  be  particularly  careful  of  new  bom  in- 
fants. When  the  attempt  to  carry  away  a  scion  of  the  human 
stock  was  successful,  the  elves  were,  however,  so  liberal  as  to  tend 
it  vrith  great  kindness,  and,  by  degrees,  they  brought  it  to  par- 
take Almost  of  their  own  qualities :  it  was  invisible,  and  as  it  grew 
up,  they  initiated  it  into  their  mysteries — ^in  short  it  lived  and  was 
treated  as  one  of  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changeling  was 
a  wearisome,  discontented,  yammering  creature:  the  mother  who 
reared  it  had  neither  ^^  night^s  rest  nor  day'^s  ease ;  ^  and  when  it  had 
Iain  years  in  the  cradle,  it  was  merely  a  cunning,  ricketty,  stunted, 
semblance  of  humanity.*  If  the  mother  came  to  know  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  invisible  world,  tricks  and  spells  were  practised  to  get 
quit  of  the  thing,  and  receive  back  her  own  child ;  but  as  these  varied 
considerably,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  here  to  bring  them  before  the 
reader.  Salves,  seeds  and  herbs  of  various  kinds  were  likewise  sup- 
posed to  be  efficacious  in  enabling  the  possesor  both  to  discover  the 
faiiy  people,  and  to  ward  off  their  offensive  designs ;  yet  as  an  enu- 
meration of  these,  and  the  modes  of  their  application  would  lead  us 

*  At  Byerholm,  near  Newcastleton  in  Liddesdale,  within  the  last  twenty  yean,  a  dwarf 
called  Bobert  Elliot,  but  more  freqaently  « Little  Hobbie  o'  the  Caatleton  **  was  alive, 
and  reputed  to  be  a  fiury  changeling,  fie  was  a  most  irascible  creature;  and  when  in- 
sulted, as  he  frequently  was,  by  boys  and  others,  he  never  hesitated  a  moment  to  draw 
his  gully  or  dirk,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  them ;  but  as  he  was  woefully  short  legged, 
they  generally  escaped  by  flight.  He  was  revengeful,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in 
ooniage.  On  hearing  that  a  neighbour,  William  Scott  of  Kimdean,  an  able,  stout,  brave 
borderer,  who  stood  6ft  Sin.  high,  had  been  spreading  reports  calculated  to  injure  his 
reputation,  the  little  man  invited  him  to  his  house— took  him  up  stairs  to  a  room  in  which 
were  a  brace  of  pistols,  with  two  swords,  and,  pointing  to  the  weapons,  promptly  demand- 
ed satisfifurtion  for  the  offence.  Scott  adroitly  hacked  to  the  door — got  it  open  and  hastily 
retreated,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  his  host  He  confessed  afterwards  that  power- 
ful as  he  was,  his  heart  nearly  fiuled  him  when  the  deformed  being  so  suddenly  disclosed 
his  plan  <A  gentlemttnhf  adjustment* 
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beyond  the  limits  we  intend  to  occupy,  they  muat  also,  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  passed  over. 

Tradition  likewise  ascribes  to  the  fairy  folk  the  charge  of  not  only 
falling  in  love  with  the  finest  and  fairest  specimens  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  but  of  canying  them  away  to  their  own  regions, 
and  detaining  them  there  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  A  strong 
desire  to  sleep  would  overtake  the  young  man  or  young  woman ;  and 
if  he  or  she  lay  down  and  slumbered  within  the  bounds  of  certain 
charmed  rings,  either  would,  on  awaking,  discover  they  had  been  con- 
veyed to  fairy  land.  If  any  friend  or  relation  volunteered  to  win 
them  back,  the  feat,  according  to  current  opinion,  had  to  be  perform- 
ed on  the  evening  before  Holy-rood  (14th  September)  within  a  year 
and  day  from  the  time  when  they  were  taken  away ;  and  to  be  suc- 
cessful, extraordinary  coolness  and  address  were  requisite.  If  no 
attempt  at  recovery  was  made,  the  settlers  in  (airj  land  were,  after 
the  expiration  of  seven  years,  allowed  to  return  occasionally  to  the 
world,  during  a  similar  period  of  time ;  after  which,  they  very  rarely 
quitted  their  adopted  country.  Still,  however  pleasing  and  agreeable 
its  verdant  lawns,  shady  groves,  and  delightful  valleys  may  have  been, 
together  with  the  soothing,  unaffected  courtesy  of  its  inhabitants, 
those  who  were  thus  changed  in  nature  are  said  to  have  retidned  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  not  merely  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation, 
but  were  liable,  at  certain  periods,  to  be  delivered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  arch-fiend  himself:  and  this  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  why 
the  elves,  to  save  their  own  numbers,  were  desirous  to  retain  amongst 
them  various  members  of  the  human  family.  Instances,  however,  of 
adults  being  taken  away  were  rare;  and  the  elves  were  scarcely 
ever  dreaded  on  that  account.  Yet  such  a  point  in  the  popular  creed 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  from  its  beautiful  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
of  fiction,  and  the  way  in  which  authors  have  employed  it  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  finest  machinery  in  the  whole  range  of 
romantic  literature. 

The  number  and  exertions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  general  dissemin- 
ation of  the  Scriptures  were,  it  is  said,  the  leading  causes  which  t^id- 
ed  to  the  banishment  of  the  fairies  from  this  country.  Whenever  a 
divine  stationed  himself  on  a  fine  green  knoll,  or  within  some  sylvan 
boundary,  and  put  up  prayers  to  heaven,  amidst  his  hearers,  for  the 
downfall  of  Satan  and  his  emissaries,  the  little  invisible  people, 
however  they  might  be  attached  to  such  localities,  henceforth  bade 
them  adieu  for  ever.  To  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  may  also  be  added 
the  circulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  mathematical 
learning  which  so  admirably  qualifies  the  intellect,  by  inductive 
reasoning,  to  investigate  and  distinguish  between  error  and  truth. 
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Many  people  also  dip  slightly  into  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  instead 
of  drinking  deeply  of  its  wave ;  and  this  too  often  engenders  a  species 
of  doubt  and  denial  of  all  essences  or  things  which  cannot  be  distinct- 
ly either  felt  or  seen.  These,  with  probably  other  causes,  drove  from 
amongst  us  the  light  footed,  aerial  elves,  who  for  many  ages  inhabited 
our  pastoral  solitudes,  and  which  tradition  says  they  quitted  with  the 
utmost  regret.  On  the  night  when  the  chief  number  were  supposed 
to  take  their  departure,  the  air  was  filled  from  ^^  dusky  eve  ^  till 
^'  dewy  mom^^  with  wailing  and  lamentation. 

After  the  general  dispersion  of  the  fairies,  a  few  would  seem  to 
have  remained  here  even  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Having 
already  entered  upon  this  subject  at  considerable  length,  I  may  be 
justified  in  bringing  together  some  notices  chiefly  illustrative  either 
of  them,  or  what  they  were  supposed  to  perform,  which  have  been 
attested  by  veritable  people,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  living 
within  the  memory  of  man.  I  know  that  modem  examples  of  this 
kind  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  be  placed,  like  a  picture 
or  cartoon,  nearer  to  the  spectator  than  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  best  seen,  and  must  therefore,  be  more  palpable  than  could  be 
wished ;  yet  the  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  Uberal  enough  to  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  experiment.  They  are  the  last,  faint 
glimpses  caught  of  a  system,  which  to  me,  at  least,  is  not  without 
attraction;  and  they  seem  like  the  remaining  broken  and  lonely 
columns  of  a  ruined  temple,  observed  when  day  has  departed,  and  im- 
mediately before  they  are  shrouded  in  the  shadow  of  night. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening  as  a  clergyman,  a  resident  of  Bedesdale 
in  Northumberland,  was  returning  on  horseback  from  the  Whitelee, 
and  had  advanced  nearly  half  way  between  that  place  and  Lumsden, 
he  saw,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right  before  him,  a  party  of  the 
fairies  forming  a  ring  and  about  to  commence  the  tripping  of  a 
gentle  roundel.  Music  accompanied  them,  and  its  strains  were 
delightfully  mingled  with  the  babbling  of  the  brook  which  lapsed  away 
beyond  them,  within  a  good  bow-shot  from  the  road.  He  turned 
hi^  horse^s  head,  and  rode  towards  the  place ;  but  in  advancing,  he 
observed  the  objects  of  his  curiosity  betake  themselves  to  flight  over 
a  slight  bank  which  intervened  between  him  and  the  stream,  and  on 
arriving  at  a  spot  from  which  the  whole  plot  of  ground  could  be 
distinguished,  they  were  no  where  to  be  seen.  No  reasoning  or 
argument  afterwards  could  shake  the  reverend  gentleman'^s  opinion 
that ''  there  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy.'*' 

Tosson  water  corn-mill,  a  little  above  Bothbury,  was  occupied 
some  time  before  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  by  a  person  of  the 
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name  of  Sproat.  His  wife,  Tibby^  who  lived  to  a  great  agSj  often 
related  the  following  incidents,  especially  if  the  existence  of  fairies 
came  to  be  discussed  in  her  presence;  and  those  who  knew  her 
upright  disposition,  would  at  any  time,  vouch  for  her  strict  adherence 
to  what  she  conceived  to  be  truth.  '^  Ney,  hinnies !  ^^  she  would  say, 
^^Aw'^U  nit  believe  but  there'^s  fairies,  though  they  dinnit  kythe  to 
e'^en  like  ours.  Aw  mind  nicely  o^  what  happent,  yin  bonnie  Spring 
gloamin\  when  we  hed  Tosson  mill.  The  gudeman  set  off  the  waitur, 
seest  tu,  an^  just  cam  in  to  get  femily  wurship :  weel,  ney  seunur  hed 
he  ta^en  the  beuk,  than  the  mill  was  set  a  gannin.  He  leukt  at  me 
as  if  he  knawM  the  maitur ;  but  nevur  stoppt  wuv  what  he  hed  V  hand, 
till  we  raise  frev  prayer.  By  this  time  the  mill  was  stannin  again, 
an^  eftur  waitin  for  hauf  an  hour,  or  sey,  he  went  in,  an^  £Etund  a^  reet 
as  he  hed  left  it,  except  that  the  moutar  dish  was  nearly  fou  iv  a^ 
kinds  iv  grain  but  yits.  He  pat  it  through  the  mill :  Aw  beayk^t  a 
cake  wuv  the  meal ;  an^  we  a^  ate  on'^t,  except  a  dog  ^at  belangM  yin 
o**  the  lads.  It  leukt  up  V  wur  faces,  an^  wadnt  touch  a  bit ;  and, 
whithur  elfnshot  or  no\  nit  yin  could  tell,  but  the  yamphin  thing 
dee^t  the  neist  day. 

^^  Anithur  time  the  gudeman  was  plewin  out  at  yin  iv  the  hie 
fields ;  and  when  the  gadsman  cam*"  tiv  the  landin\  what  soud  he  see 
but  the  greatur  pairt  iv  a  cake  iv  brede,  lyin^  just  where  the  owsen 
tumt!  He  teukt  up;  it  leukt  clean  like:  the  gudeman  an**  him 
baith  tasted  it,  an**  gae  the  owsen  pairt  tey.  Od,  but  yin  o^  them 
tumt  away  its  head,  an**  wad  hev  nane,  for  a^  they  coud  dey.  Weel, 
that  neet,  seest  tu,  the  animal  grew  bad,  and  dee't  within  twey  days, — 
a  waimin^  tiv  us  a^  that  neythur  body  nor  beast  soud  be  owre  positive 
i^  their  ain  way.  Nevur  doubt,  hinnies,  iv  theye  things :  doutin^  leads 
aylways  to  muckle  ill,  an^  ney  geud  !  ^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  readily  any  event  or  circumstance,  which 
was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  natural  causes,  might  be  ascribed  to 
fairy  agency;  and  had  the  following  inexplicable  occurrence  caught 
the  ear  of  any  other  person  than  one  of  strong  mind  and  strict  ver- 
acity, what  excellent  scope  it  would  have  furnished  towards  the  sh^ 
dowing  forth  of  supernatural  existence !  An  old  shepherd  who  lived 
at  a  solitary  spot  called  the  Swyrefoot  on  Hyndlee  farm  in  Bulewater, 
Boxburgshire,  had,  on  a  time,  the  charge  of  a  Mrsel  of  neuyy^eaned 
lambs.  He  arose,  from  his  bed  one  fine  summer  ni^t,  and  went  to 
the  end  of  the  house  which  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  linn,  to  listen 
if  the  lambs  were  rising,  which,  by  their  bleatmg,  he  could  easily 
ascertain.  All  was  stiU  and  quiet  in  the  direction  where  they  lay ; 
"but,^^  said  he,  '^I  heard  a  great  plitch-platching  as  it  were  o^ 
some  hundreds  o^  little  feet  i^  the  stream  aboon  the  house.    At  first 
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I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  Iambs ;  but  then  the  gray  light  o' 
a  simmer^s  night  loot  me  see  the  waiter  clearly  that  nae  lambs  were 
there — indeed  I  could  see  naething  ava.  I  stayed,  an  stood  Hstenin" 
an"*  lookin\  no  kennin^  what  to  make  o't,  when  a^  at  yince  the  plitch- 
platching**  gae  owre,  an'  then  there  was  sic  a  queer  eiry  nicher,  as  o"* 
some  hundreds  o'  creatures  laughing  cam  frae  the  upper  linn,  as 
left  me  i'  nae  doubt  that  if  fairies  were  still  i'  the  land,  they  were  at 
the  Swyre-foot  that  night."" 

I  come  now  to  the  last  illustration  of  this  subject,  and  I  account  it 
not  the  less  important,  since  it  affords  proof  that  the  ground  work  of 
the  following  ballad  is  in  strict  keeping  with  popidar  superstition  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Roxburghshire.  I  give  it  in  the  words  of  another  old 
shepherd,  Robert  Oliver,  by  name,  who  lived  at  Southdean  in  Jed- 
water,  and  died  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  "Speakin'  o'  Fairies,'^ 
said  Robie,  "  I  can  tell  you  about  the  vera  last  fairy  that  ever  was 
seen  hereaway.  When  my  faither,  Peter  Oliver,  was  a  young  man,  he 
liv«d  at  Hyndlee  and  herdit  the  Brockalaw.  Weel,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  milk  yowes  i'  thae  days,  and  my  faither  was  buchtin'  the 
Brockalaw  yowes  to  twae  young,  lish,  clever  hizzies  ae  night  after 
sunset.  Nae  little  '  daffin'  and  gabbin,'  as  the  sang  sings,  gaed  on 
amang  the  threesome,  Ise  warrant  ye,  till  at  last,  just  as  it  begoud  to 
get  faughish  derk,  my  faither  chanced  to  look  alang  the  lea  at  the 
head  o**  the  bucht,  and  what  does  he  see  but  a  little  wee  creaturie,  a"* 
clad  r  green,  and  wi'  lang  hair,  yellow  as  gowd,  hingin'  round  its  shoul- 
ders, comin'  straight  for  him,  whyles  gie'n  a  whink  of  a  greet,  and  aye 
atween  hands  raisin'  a  queer,  unyirthly  cry — 'Ha'  ye  seen  Hewie 
Millbum!  O  ha'  ye  seen  Hewie  Millbum?'  Instead  o'  making  the 
creaturie  ony  answer,  my  faither  sprang  ower  the  bucht  flake  to  be 
near  the  lasses:  he  could  only  say  'Bless  us  too,  what's  that?' 
'  Ha,  ha,  Patie  lad ! '  quo  Bessie  Elliot,  a  free-spoken  Liddesdale 
hempy,  '  there's  a  wife  com'd  for  ye  the  night,  Patie  lad.'  '  A  wife,' 
said  my  faither,  '  may  the  Lord  keep  me  frae  sic  a  wife  as  that ; ' — 
and,  as  he  confessed  till  his  deein'  day,  he  was  at  the  time  in  sic  a  fear 
that  he  fand  every  hair  on  his  head  rise  like  the  birses  of  a  hurcheon.* 
Weel,  there  was  nae  mair  said,  and  the  creaturie — ^it  was  nae  bigger 
than  a  three  year  auld  lassie,  but  feat  and  tight,  lith  and  limb,  as  ony 
grown  woman,  and  its  face  was  the  doonright  perfection  o'  beauty ; 
only  there  was  something  wild  and  unyerthly  in  its  e'en — ^they  couldna 
be  lookit  at,  and  less  be  describit — weel  as  I  was  sayin,  it  didna  molest 
them  farther  than  it  taiglet  on  about  the  buchte,  ay  now  and  then 
repeatin  its  cry,  '  Ha'  ye  seen  Hewie  Milbum !'  and  they  could  come 

•  Hedgehog. 
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to  nae  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  tint  its  companion.  When 
they  left  the  buchte,  my  faither  and  the  lasses,  it  followed  them  hame 
even  into  Hyndlee  kitchen,  where  the  kitchen-woman  offered  it  yowe 
brose,  but  it  wadna  take  onything,  and  at  last  a  near-do-weel  cowherd 
callant  made  as  if  he  wad  grip  it  by  the  nose  wi^  a  pair  o^  reid  het 
tangs,  and  it  appeared  to  be  offendit,  for  it  left  the  house  and  gaed 
away  down  the  bum  side,  crying  its  auld  cry,  eeryer  and  waesomor 
than  ever,  till  it  came  to  a  bush  o^  seggs*  where  it  sauntit  an^  never 
was  mair  seen.**^ 

It  is  now  necessary  that  these  observations  be  brought  to  a  close. 
They  occupy  more  space  than  was  at  first  intended ;  and  still,  I  con- 
fess I  leave  them  with  regret.  The  mil  clings  instinctively  to  what- 
ever in  former  days  characterized  the  land  of  our  birth ;  and  what 
was  told  us  in  our  boyhood,  and  formed  food  for  thoughts  which  Fancy 
moulded  at  will,  seem,  now  that  the  narrators  are  no  more,  like  mem- 
orials ^^  thrice  hallowed,^  for  the  sake  of  those  who  bequeathed  them. 
Indeed,  so  far  am  I  swayed  with  this  feeling,  that  I  would  willingly 
exchange  a  few  of  the  dry,  hard  outlines  of  reality,  which  distinguish 
the  present  age,  for  some  of  the  soft,  rich,  mellow  shades  which  a 
brilliant  fancy  threw  so  enchantingly  around  the  ideal  objects  of  by- 
gone times.  In  the  present  day,  the  salutary  influence  of  imagination 
over  human  existence  would  appear  to  have  almost  lost  its  charm; 
and  what  else,  except  religion,  can  be  more  redolent  of  intellectual 
enjoyment!  Amongst  our  forefathers,  it  was  like  the  breath  of 
Spring  to  nature,  quickening  into  life  not  only  ''  mute,^  but  immaU- 
rial  '^ things;^  and  if  the  leafless  tree  and  barren  rock  preserved 
then,  as  now,  their  appearance  unchanged,  they  gave  relief  to  the  luxu- 
riance around  them,  rendering  the  green  blade  and  blossoming  bough 
still  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 

''The  Gloamyne  Buchte^^  first  appeared  in  a  small  volume,  pub- 
lished at  Jedbuigh  in  1824,  entitled,  ''  Border  Ballads,  &c.  by  James 
Telfer.***  It  has  now  been  long  out  of  print,  and  the  piece  is  given 
here  with  the  author  s  latest  corrections.  Those  who  possess  the 
above  small,  unassuming  work,  and  can  judge  of  the  talent  it  evinces, 
will  admit  that  its  author  has  experienced  the  influence  of  the  poetical 
mantle,  which,  as  an  inheritance,  has  descended  through  a  long  line 
of  venerable  ballad  minstrels.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  the  oppoxtu- 
nity  of  saying  that  if  of  late  years,  declining  health  and  other  depress- 
ing causes  have  compelled  him  partly  to  ''  belie  the  promise  of  his 
Spring,^  they  have  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  shaken  his  devoted 
attachment  to  literature ; — only,  the  inspired  penman  reminds  us  that 

*  Sedges. 
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*'  the  lace  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  Btrong/' 
Somo  excuse  for  theee  remarks  may  be  olumed,  by  one,  who,  if  he 
never  bent  a  knee  in  adulation  of  worldly  greatness,  has  ever  felt  it 
his  duty  to  render  doe  homage  to  intellectual  worth ;  and  if  they  bear 
more  home  upon  Mr.  Telfer  than  may  be  altogether  acceptable  to  hia 
delicacy,  he  will  be  good  enough  to  forgive  them,  not  merely  on  the 
score  of  an  intimacy  of  twenty  years  standing,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  human  heart  having  a  tendency  to  pom-  out  its  kindliest  tribute 
on  those  whom  merit  tiie  world  is  slow  to  recognise,  and,  alas,  still 
slower  to  reward ! 


i  furnace  mouthe, 
Ettricke  hyll ; 
from  the  easte, 
fill. 

. ™ — jw j^  — „le  she  milket  the  yowes 

I'  the  buchte  aboon  the  lynne ; 
And  they  were  wilde  and  ill  to  weare, 
Bat  the  hindmost  buchtfb'  was  inne. 

O  milk  them  weU,  my  bonnye  Jeanye  Roole, 

The  wylye  shepherd  could  say, 
And  sing  to  me  "  The  Keache  i'  the  Creel," 

To  pat  the  tyme  away. 

Ifs  fer  owre  late  at  e'en,  shepherd, 

Replyed  the  mwden  feir ; 
The  Curies  wad  hear,  quo'  bonny  Jeanye  Roole, 

And  wi'  lonting  my  back  is  sair. 

He's  ta'en  her  round  the  middel  sae  sma'. 

While  the  yowes  ran  bye  between, 
And  out  o'  the  bochte  he's  layd  her  down. 

And  all  on  the  dewye  green. 

The  star  o'  love  i'  the  eastern  lifte 

Was  the  only  e'e  they  saw; — 
The  only  tongae  that  they  might  hear 

Was  the  lynne's  deep  mormuriog  fa'. 
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O  who  can  tell  of  yoathfii'  love  I 

O  who  can  sing  or  say! 
It  is  a  theme  for  minstrel  meete, 

And  yet  transcends  his  lay. 

It  is  a  thraldome,  well  I  weene, 

To  hold  the  heart  in  sylke ; 
It  is  a  draught  to  craze  the  brainc, 

Yet  mylder  than  the  myUce. 

0  sing  me  the  sang,  my  bonnye  Jeanye  Roole, 
N0W9  dearest,  smg  to  me ! 

The  angels  will  listen  at  yon  little  holes. 
And  witness  my  vowes  to  thee, 

1  mayna  refdse,  quo'  bonnye  Jeanie  Roole, 
Sae  weel  ye  can  me  winne : 

And  she  satte  in  his  armis,  and  sweetly  she  sang, 
And  her  voice  rang  frae  the  lynne. 

'     The  liltings  o'  that  sylver  voice 
Might  weel  the  wits  begoile ; 
They  clearer  were  than  shepherd's  pipe 
Heard  o'er  the  hylls  a  mile. 

The  liltings  o'  that  sylver  voice. 

That  rose  an'  fell  so  free. 
They  softer  were  than  lover's  late 

Heard  o'er  a  sleeping  86a. 

The  liltings  o'  that  sylver  voice 

Were  melody  sae  trae; 
They  sprang  up-through  the  welkin  wide 

To  the  heaven's  key-stane  blue. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnye  Jeanye  Roole, 

Sing  on  your  sang  sae  sweet ; — 
Now  Chryste  me  save!  quo'  the  bonnje  lass, 

Whence  comes  that  waesome  greete  ? 

They  turned  their  gaze  to  the  Mourning  Cleuch, 
Where  the  greeting  seemed  to  be. 

And  there  beheld  a  little  greene  baime 
Come  o'er  the  darksome  lea. 
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And  aye  it  raised  a  waesome  greete, 

Batte  and  an  eir j  crye, 
Untille  it  came  to  the  bnchte  fietuld  ende, 

Where  the  wjnsome  payx  did  lye. 

It  lookit  around  with  its  snail-cap  eyne, 

That  made  their  hearts  to  gron. 
Then  tamed  upright  its  grass-green  jhce. 

And  opened  itsgoblyne  mou'; 

Then  raised  a  yotde,  sae  loude  and  lange — 

Sae  yerlish  and  sae  shrine. 
As  dirled  up  throwe  the  twinkling  holes 

The  second  lifte  untille. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  tolde  to  me, 

I  swear  so  by  my  fetye; 
And  whether  or  not  of  glamourye. 

In  soothe  I  cannot  say. 

That  youling  yowte  sae  yerlish  was, 

Butte  and  sae  lang  and  loude. 
The  rysing  moone  like  saffiron  grewe, 

And  holed  ahint  a  doude. 

And  round  the  boddome  o'  the  lifte, 

It  rang  the  worild  through, 
And  boomed  against  the  milkye  waye, 

Afore  it  closed  its  mou'. 

Then  neiste  it  raised  its  note  and  sang 

Sae  witchinglye  and  sweete. 
The  moudies  powtelit  out  o'  the  yirth. 

And  kyssed  the  synger's  feete. 

The  waizle  dunne  frae  the  auld  grey  cairn. 

The  theiffe  foulmart  came  nighe ; 
The  huroheon  raxed  his  scory  ohafts, 

And  gepit  wi'  giming  joye* 

The  todde  he  came  frae  the  Screthy  iioles. 

And  courit  fou  cunninglye ; 
The  stinkan  brodkke  wi'  his  lang  lank  lyske, 

Shotte  up  his  gruntle  to  see. 
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The  kidde  and  martyne  ranne  a  race 

Amang  the  dewye  ferae; 
The  mawkin  gogglet  i'  the  synger's  ftce, 

Th*enchanntiiig  notes  to  learne. 

The  pert  little  eskis  ihej  cnrlit  their  tails. 

And  danced  a  mjrthsome  reele ; 
The  tade  held  up  her  auld  donne  lufes, 

She  lykit  the  sang  sae  weele. 

The  herone  came  frae  the  Witch-pule  tree. 

The  honlet  firae  Deadwood-howe ; 
The  auld  gray  corbie  hoverit  aboone, 

While  tears  downe  his  cheeks  did  flowe. 

The  yowes  they  lap  out  owre  the  buchte, 

And  skippit  up  and  downe; 
And  bonnye  Jeanye  Roole,  i'  the  shepherds  armis. 

Fell  back-out-owre  in  a  swoone. 

It  might  be  glamourye  or  not, 

In  sooth  I  cannot  say, 
It  was  the  witching  time  of  night — 

The  hour  o'  gloamyne  gray. 
And  she  that  lay  in  her  loveris  armis, 

I  wis  was  a  weel-&ured  Maye. 

Her  pulses  all  were  beatinge  trewe, 

Her  heart  was  loupinge  lighte. 
Unto  that  wondrous  melody — 

That  simple  song  of  mighte. 


O  where  is  tinye  Hewe  ? 
O  where  is  litUe  Lenne? 
And  where  is  bonny  Lu? 
And  Menie  o'  the  glenne? 
And  Where's  the  place  o'  rest? 
The  ever  changing  hame — 
Is  it  the  gowan's  breast, 
Or  'neath  the  bell  o'  finem? 

Chorus — Ay  lu  Ian,  Ian  dil  y'u,  &c. 
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The  feirest  rose  you  finde, 
Maj  have  a  taint  withinne; 
The  flower  o'  womankinde, 
May  ope  her  breast  to  surne. — 
The  fox-glove  cuppe  you'll  bring, 
The  taOe  of  shootinge  steme, 
And  at  the  grassy  ring. 
We'll  pledge  the  pith  o'  feme. 

Chor. — Ay  lu  Ian,  Ian  dil  y'u,  &c. 

And  when  the  blushing  moone 
Glides  down  the  western  skye, 
By  streamer's  wing  we  soon 
Upon  her  top  will  lye ; — 
Her  hichest  horn  we'll  ride. 
And  quaffe  her  yellowe  dewe ; 
And  firae  her  skaddowye  side, 
The  burning  daye  we'll  viewe. 

Chor. — Ay  lu  Ian,  Ian  dil  y'u,  &c. 


The  straine  raise  high,  the  straine  fell  low, 

Then  fainted  fitfullye; 
And  bonnye  Jeanye  Roole  she  lookit  up, 

To  see  what  she  might  see. 

She  lookit  hiche  to  the  bodynge  hille, 
And  laighe  to  the  darklynge  deane ; — 

She  heard  the  soundis  still  ringin  i'  the  lifke. 
But  naethinge  could  be  seene. 

She  held  her  breathe  with  anxious  eare. 
And  thought  it  all  a  dreame ; — 

But  an  eiry  nicher  she  heard  i'  the  linne. 
And  a  plitch-platch  in  the  streime. 

Never  a  word  said  bonnye  Jeanye  Roole, 
Butte,  shepherd,  lette  us  gauge; 

And  never  mair,  at  a  Gloamyne  Buchte, 
Wald  she  singe  another  sange. 


OLD  JOHN  BROWN, 

THE    SEXTOK OF    HEXHAM,    NOBTHUHBERLAn. 


*  Go  1  of  Dij  Kiton  Mck,  wbofle  d^TB  tre  iped : 
What!  he  hioueir?  and  it  oM  Dibble  de«d? 
Ycsl  be  ii  gone;  and  we  are  going  til ; 
Like  flowen  we  wither,  and  like  leave*  we  falL" 

ClAIBB. 


iMONGST  the  almoBt  infinite  variety  of  characters 
ni  which  present  themeelves  to  our  daily  bbservation, 
I  there  are  some  so  much  influenced  by  their  pur- 
I  Buits,  and  so  identified  with  their  profesaions,  as 
I  continually  to  remind  us  of  them.  We  cannot 
i  behold  their  persona,  without  thinking  of  their 
occupation,  and  feeling  those  sensations,  whether 
agreeable  or  repulrave,  which  the  recollection  is  calculated  to  excite. 
Of  thie  description  of  character  was  old  John  Brown,  the  Sexton. 

It  mattered  not  on  what  occasion,  or  at  what  time  or  place,  you 
saw  him,  be  was  still  the  sexton.  As  to  place,  the  church  was  his 
centre  of  gravity;  he  lived  in  its  neighbourhood,  followed  his  oc- 
oupations  under  its  shadow,  and  seldom  went  beyond  the  precincts 
of  his  charge.  Morning,  noon,  or  night,  if  you  met  him,  he  was  still 
about  his  business ;  commonly  with  the  huge  keys  of  the  church-doora 
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in  his  hand,  or  sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  Ringing  the  morning-bell 
had  naturally  produced  the  habit  of  early  rising ;  and  the  principal 
recreation  that  he  indulged  in,  was  a  walk  as  far  as  the  great  tree  in 
the  neighbouring  abbey  grounds,  after  performing  this  service. 

Twice  a  week,  besides  the  sabbath  and  holidays,  the  prayer-bell 
required  his  attention ;  for  he  added  the  office  of  parish  clerk  to  that 
of  sexton,  or  held  them  jointly  with  his  son,  of  the  same  name ;  and 
then  he  generally  had  the  rope  in  his  hand  when  the  clock  struck  six, 
to  ring  the  evening  bell. 

His  other  avocations  were  of  a  still  graver  nature.  Tolling  the 
death-bell  sometimes  occasioned  him  to  climb  the  belfry  late  at  night, 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer ;  and  an  alarm  of  fire  would  at  any  hour 
immediately  call  him  to  his  post,  to  give  the  needful  summons.  But 
habit  had  rendered  him  proof  against  those  fears,  which  to  some 
minds  would  have  peopled  the  old  church,  at  such  seasons,  with 
ghostly  inhabitants. 

Digging  of  graves  is  an  employment  which,  to  most  men,  would  be 
extremely  revolting ;  it  is,  however,  what  all  will  allow  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  it  was  moreover,  John's  business,  and  he  went  about  it  with 
avidity.  This  is,  in  all  respects,  a  serious  occupation,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  but  little  considered,  a  very  important  one.  No  small  skill 
certainly  is  necessary,  in  many  church-yards,  and  Hexham  is  one  of 
them,  so  to  inter  the  dead,  as  not  to  disinter  those  who  have  been 
recently  buried. 

John  knew  as  well  as  any  man  the  difficulties  of  his  profession,  and, 
it  seems,  it  had  its  mysteries  too ;  for,  though  he  did  not  by  any  means 
encourage  the  inquiries  of  the  curious  on  these  points,  he  sometimes 
let  fall  an  intimation  of  certain  liberties  which,  circumstanced  as  he 
was,  he  no  doubt  too  often  found  it  convenient  to  take  with  his  sub- 
jects !  ''  No  one  knows  a  sexton'^s  duties  but  a  sexton,*'*  he  would  say ; 
and  few,  we  are  persuaded,  have  discharged  them  better.  He  was 
always  about  his  business.  If  not  employed  in  digging  a  grave,  or 
burying  the  dead,  his  mattock  was  at  work  knocking  down  the  weeds, 
cellecting  fragments  of  broken  coffins,  or  removing  exhumed  bones 
from  the  surface  of  the  grave-yard. 

His  most  prominent  and,  at  the  same  time,  praiseworthy  character- 
istic was,  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  calling ;  and  his  care  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  unquaUfied  and  prying  persons,  was  scarcely  less 
remarkable.  Many  a  time  have  I  dreaded  his  frown ;  and  more  than 
once  felt  the  weight  of  his  heavy  hand.  Sometimes  I  have  fallen 
under  his  displeasure,  for  getting  into  the  church  when  there  was  no 
service,  or  remaining  in  the  burying-ground  after  the  funeral  was 
over ;  and,  once  I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  caught  upon  the  leads  of 
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I^D  churcii,  after  tlio  ringers  had  left  the  belfry.  On  this  occasroir, 
after  a  severe  handling  in  the  capture,  he  brought  his  prisoner  before 
xhe  priest :  this  last  afiair  left  such  a  horror,  both  of  the  place  and  of 
Idle  parties,  as  to  have  a  salutary  effect ;  but  it  was  long  ere  I  got  rid 
of  my  deep-rooted  grudge  both  against  the  minister  and  the  sexton. 

John  BVown  was  not  a  sexton  of  the  description  portrayed  in 
Blairs  Grave.  I  will  not  cite  a  line  of  that  oftenr-quoi>ed  poem ;  for, 
though  e>:qui6itely  drawn,  it  is  not  the  character  I  am  describing. 
Indeed,,  they  have  scarcely  any  thing  in  common,  except  a  Knowledge 
of  their  profession.  John  Brown  was  not  that  facetious  being,  whose 
disposition  rs  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  avocations.  ''  Clerk^s  ale^ 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  now,  ''  Easter  dues,^  are  no  longer  collected 
in  our  Parish — and  littte  remains  of  the  old'  customs.  On  occasion 
of  going  his  annual  round  at  this  festival,  he  washed  hiis  earthy 
handsy  and  appeared  comfortable  in  his  person.  Yet  he  was  neither 
a  droit  nor  a  toper,  but  a  stem  and  trusty  man ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  if  every  church-yard^  had  a  sentinel  as  uncompromising  as  was 
John  Brown,  a  resurrection-man  would'  have  but  *"&w  temptations 
to  violate**  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead. 

When  old  John  drew  near  his  end,  he  conducted  himself  with  more 
tiian  his  usual  gravity,  and  discovered  a  disposition  the  very  reverse  of 
ostentatious.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  bell-ringers  in  Hexham,  and 
probably  in  other  places,  on  the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  to 
honour  him  with  a  muffled  peal  at  the  funeral;  and,  as  John  was 
one  of  the  eight,  thiis  tribute  was  his  due,  independently  of  his  more 
important  offices,  which  entitled  him  to  still  greater  distinction.  In- 
deed, when  his  long  and  faithful  services  are  taken  into  account,  I 
do  not  know  that  half  the  parish  would  have  considered  it  too  high  a 
token  of  regard,  to  have  attended  his  funeral.  But  John,  it  seems, 
did  not  relish  parade ;  and  in  his  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  thoughts  were  employed  on  more  profitable  subjects  than  the  antrci- 
patfon  of  posthumous  honours.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  forbade  the 
accustomed  peal,  and*  discouraged  the  intention  of  any  unnecessary 
eeremony..  ^  I  have  been  a  plain  man  all'  my  life,''  said  he,  to  those 
around  fiim^  ^and  I  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  plkin  manner — and  hope 
you  will  make  no  needless  fuss  about  meJ^ 

This  prohibitiOBf  was  a  source  of  dfsapporntnient  to  many,  and  evea 
to  me^  who  by  this  time  had  got  the  better  of  my  boyish  antipathy; 
and  would  have  had  some  special  notice  taken  of  a  man  who  had 
%een  so  especially  useful  to  society.  But  John  had  given  hfs  protest 
agarnst  ft,  and  his  injunction  was  carefully  observed.  This  res- 
pectable oW  man  had,  however,  the  singular  honour  to  be  buried  by 
aJs  own  two  sons ;,  he  had  initiate  them,  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
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-calling,  and  fhey  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  Trim  respect- 
ively in  his  offices  of  parish  clerk  and  sexton. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  closing  this  sketch,  to  gtence  at  an  event, 
"in  itself  interesting,  bnt  rendered  still  more  so  as  it  opened  the  way  to 
•John  Brown^s  introduction  to  that  station,  which  he  occujried  in  sucli 
a  creditable  manner  for  a  period  little  short  of  half  a  century.  Ho 
came  into  office  when  Francis  Bell  died.  Poor  old  Frank,  whatever 
•might  have  been  his  faults,  seems  to  have  discharged  his  official  duti^:.s 
vwith  scrupulous  attention,  and  a  pardonable  pride  ;  and  he  died  at  his 
^ehoatsd  post ! 

He  had  climbed  the  belfry,'0ne  Sunday'  morning,  as  usual,  to  ring  for 
church,  and  had  sat  down,  as  is  customar}',  after  reaching  the  ringing- 
loft,  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  ascending  the  long  winding  stairs. 
One  of  the  band  obeerved,  that  all  hands  were  there,  the  clock  had 
struck  ten,  and  thej/  had  better  set  in.  There  are  eight  bells  in  Hex- 
ham church ;  sffven  of  the  ringers  were  at  their  stands,  and  all  won- 
dered that  the  old  man  was  inactive.  "  Come,  Frank,''  said  some  of 
them. — Frank  was  silent — all  eyes  were  turned  .tx>  him;  he  had 
leaned  his  head  against  the  wall,  ajid  they  thought  he  slept.  He 
dept  indeed — but  waked  no  more:!  On  old  Frank's  death,  his  son, 
of  the. same  name,  became  a  bell-ringer ;  and  it  is  sommvhat  remark- 
able, that  he,  too,  died  in  the  churchy  in  ascending  the  same  bell-loft 
of  wJnich  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  already ;  and  in  a  manner 
still  more  deplorable.  Thirty  years  Jiave  elapsed  since;  but  it  is, 
(perhaps,  still  too  soon  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  circuni- 
istajices  tof  his  death. 

Cpitsifi^  en  an  0J3f  ^extort— intettbilf  iw  S^tt  33ro6)n« 

Truly  thy  'band,  relentless  Death,  spares  none, 
When  e*en  thy  servants  share  the  common  doom; 
The  hoary  sexton  from  his  post  is  gone ; 
He  drops  his  spade,  and  finds  himself  a  tomb. 
iPeace  to  the  dead  !  and  sacred  be  his  gmve — 
Gently,  O  earth,  receive  him  to  thy  breast: 
Let  each  sweet  flow'ret  o'er  his  ashes  wave. 
Who  laid  a  thousand  of.hisikind  to  rest. 

JOSKPII    RjDLRY. 

Ifexham,  Sept,,  :25,  I8o0. 

'iiK-IMllNTi:i)    KKOM   Tllli  ImTKBIAJ.  MuJXMH*;. 
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YOUNO  JOHNSON; 


KNOW  nothing  of  the  hirtory  of  the  follow- 
ing eong ;  though  I  think  it  probable,  that 
it  is  founded  on  fact,  and  may  have  reference 
to  oome  deed  of  blood  perpetrated  by  High- 
waymen in  the  reign  of  Greorge  II.  ■  It  ia 
a  popular  eong  at  the  present  day,  and  a 
frequently  sung  at  graziers^  and  butehere' 
dinners  in  different  parts  of  England.  It  is 
often  called  for  at  the  butohere'  meetings  at 
Bomford  in  Essex,  and  is  indeed  as  great  a  favourite  witli  the  knights 
of  the  cleaver,  as  the  old  song  of  the  Mm  o/Kmt  is  with  the  Kentish 
farmers.  Like  all  songs  which  have  only  been  printed  by  the  eoair 
mon  ballad  printers,  there  are  hardly  two  copies  alike.  The  one 
below  is  partly  taken  from  a  broadsheet,  printed  in  1842,  by  Pitto, 
Great  St.  Andrew  street,  London,  and  partly  taken  from  the  recita- 
tion of  a  lady.  If  it  were  not  beyond  a  question  that  the  song  can 
boast  of  a  very  respectable  age,  I  should  from  the  metre  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  modern  composition,  intended  to  burlesque  the  style 
and  manner  of  Lockhart^s  Spanish  ballads — It  can  however  be  proved 
that  the  ballad  ia  at  least  uwnty  yean  old,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
ntiM^  older.  Young  Johnson  is  only  a  street  song — still  there  is  a 
graceful  flow  in  the  rhythm,  and  a  spirit  about  the  composition,  that 
places  it  iar  above  the  generality  of  such  things,  and  well  entitJee  it 
to  a  place,  in  a  work  designed  in  part,  for  the  preflervataon  of  the 
l^^ds  and  ballads  of  the  '  North  Oountrie.' 

Tollington  Park,  Feb.  2,  1843.  J.  H.  DIXON. 


•mWAS  Ipson,  Gibson  and  Johnson — listen  to  my  tmthihl  lay 
J^  They  had  five  hundred  guineas  bright,  all  on  a  market  day ; 
As  they  rode  o'er  Northumberland,  as  fast  as  bird  can  fly, 
"  O  hark  I  O  hark ! "  says  Johnson,  "  sure  I  hear  a  womanV  cry." 

Then  Johnson  being  a  valiant  man,  a  man  of  courage  bold, 

He  rang'd  all  o'er  a  oeighb'ring  wood,  till  a  woman  he  did  behold, 
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**  How  came  you  here,"  says  Johnson  "  how  came  you  here  ?  "  says 

he; 
I  am  come  here  to  relieve  you,  and  unbind  you  firom  the  tree." 

^^  There  have  been  ten  villains  fierce,  have  hand  and  foot  me  bound. 
And  stripped  me  stark  naked,  and  my  hair  pinned  to  the  ground." 
Then  Johnson  being  a  valiant  man,  a  man  of  courage  bold. 
He  took  his  coat  from  off  his  back,  to  keep  her  from  the  cold. 

As  they  rode  o'er  Northumberland,  as  hard  as  they  could  ride, 
She  put  her  fingers  to  her  ears,  and  dismally  she  cried ; 
When  up  did  start  ten  highwaymen,*  with  weapons  in  their  hand, 
And  riding  up  to  Johnson,  O  they  bid  him  for  to  stand. 
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*^  Its  I'll  not  stand ! "  says  Ipson,  '^  stand !  O  no  indeed  not  I 
"  Its  111  not  stand  "  says  Gibson,  "  I  will  sooner  live  than  die ! 
"  Then  I  toill  stand ! "  says  Johnson  "  111  stand  the  while  I  can, 
"  I  never  yet  was  daunted,  nor  afraid  of  any  man ! " 

Then  Johnson  drew  his  glittering  sword,  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
So  well  he  laid  upon  them,  that  he  eight  of  them  has  slain ; 
As  he  was  fighting  the  other  two,  he  the  woman  did  not  mind. 
She  took  a  knife  all  from  his  side,  and  stabbed  him  deep  behind. 

"  I  fall,  I  fall,"  did  Johnson  say  "  I  fell  unto  the  ground ; 

This  wicked  woman  I  did  relieve,  has  given  me  my  death  wound ! " 

He  spake,   and  yielded  up  his  life — **  base  woman  what  hast  thou 

done — 
Thou  hast  killed  the  bravest  butcher  that  the  sun  e'er  shone  upon." 

This  happened  on  a  market  day  as  the  folk  were  riding  by. 
And  for  this  dreadfril  murder  soon  they  raised  the  hue  and  cry. 
That  wicked  one  was  taken,  and  in  irons  strong  was  bound. 
For  killing  the  bravest  butcher  that  did  ever  tread  the  ground. 

'Neath  Hexham's  abbey,  grey  and  old,  young  Johnson's  bones  were 

laid; 
The  death  knell  rung,  the  anthem  sung,  and  Christian  rites  were 

paid; 
While  a  tree  was  raised  in  Morpeth  town,  the  market  place  within, 
And  on  that  tree,  I  trow,  that  she  did  shrive  her  deadly  sin. 

*  In  the  broad-sheet  printed  at  York  these  worthies  are  called  "ten  swaggering 
blades.*" 
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NEWCASTLE  APPRENTICES 


HE  following  extniots  from  the  books  of  tfaa 
society  of  Merchant  Adventuren  of  New^ 
castle    upon   Tyne,  exhibit  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  then  dress  and  nunnera  (^ 
the  apprentices,   and   of  the   regulations  of 
the  fellowship  concerning  them.     The  chart- 
'   era  and  records  of  this  company,  which  was 
established    by    king    John,    A.  D.    1215, 
together  with  all  their  original  orders,  corres- 
pondence, accounts,  Ssc,  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  snd 
we  find  enrolled  amongst  its  members  the  ancestors  of  nearly  all  ths 
principal  families  now  settled  in  the  northern  counties. 

"  An  act  for  the  apperell  of  the  aprynticea,  made  in  Novembec, 
1554,  Mr.  Cuthber  Ellyson  then  beying  govemour,*'  thus  inreigbs 
against  the  vices  and  esceesee  of  the  tim^  "  What  dyseng,  cardeng, 
and  mummyng,  what  typling,  daunseng  and  brasenge  of  hariots ! 
what  garded  cotes,  jagged  hose  lyned  With  silke  and  cutt  shoes  I  what 
use  of  gittemes  by  nyght,  what  wearynge  of  herds  1  what  daggers 
ys  by  them  wome  crosse  overthwarte  their  backs,  that  theis  their 
doeings  are  more  oumlye  and  decent  for  rageng  ruffians  than  seen 
lie  for  honest  apprentizes  ! ""  The  act  proceeds  to  forbid  apprentices 
"to  daunse,  dyse,  carde,  or  mum,  or  use  any  gyttemes ;  to  wear  any 
cut  hose,  cut  shoes  or  pounced  jerkens,  or  any  herds ;  to  weare  none 
other  hoses  than  sloppes  of  course  clothe  whereof  the  yarde  do  not 
exoede  I2d. — thnr  ^oes  and  cotes  to  be  of  course  clothe,  and  house- 
wifes  making — l^ey  are  to  wear  no  str^te  boose,  but  playn  without 
cuts,  pounsyng  or  gards." 

The  apprentices  of  mayors,  sheriff  and  aldermen  wei«  excepted  in 
the  dress  articles  of  this  very  humiliating  order. 
"Anno  die  1563.  the  xix  daye  of  Auguste. — 
"  It  is  orderyde,  lycencyde  asaentyde  and  agree  the  xrx  of  Auguste 
Ao  1.563  by  the  Governor  assystaunce  and  Hole  Fellyshipe  that  Cuth- 
bert  Carre  being  Apprentyce  to  mayster  Cuthbert  Ellysonne  that  he 
shall  be  lycensyde  to  marj'c  at  his  pleasure,  his  Indenture,  Bond, 
Covenant,  Act  or  Statutt  matle  in  tlijs  Houa  withowt  breaking  or 
infrcnging  anny  of  the  same." 

A  remarkable  onler  of  tl»p  sotuih',  originating,  no  doubt,  in  their 
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hatred  of  the  moss  troopere,  occurs  in  1564,  prohibiting  any  person 
bom  in  Tynedale^  Biddesdale,  or  such  like  places,  to  be  admitted 
apprentice.  The  reason  asaigned  for  this  restriction  will,  at  this  time, 
appear  no  less  strange.  "  The  parties  there  brought  up  are  known 
either  by  education  or  nature  not  to  be  of  honest  conversation." 
They  are  said  to  "commit  frequent  thefts  and  other  fellonys" — kv 
that  no  apprentices  are  to  be  taken,  "  proceetfing  from  such  lewde 
and  wicked  progenitors."* 

It  was  ordered  by  a  by-law  of  this  fraternity,  November  10th  160S, 
that  the^  apprentices  sbouM  he  forbidden  to  "daunce,  dice,  carde, 
mum,  or  use  any  musiek  either  by  nyght  or  by  day  in  the  streetes." 
Their  apparel  of  cloth  to  be  mider  ten  shillings  a  yard,  or  of  fustain, 
of  or  under  three  shillings  per  yard. — They  are  not  "  to  weare  any 
velvat  or  lace  on  their  apparell,  neither  any  eilke  garters,  silke  or 
velvat  girdles,  silke  pointes,  worsted  or  Jersey  stockings,  shoe  strings 
of  sylk,  pumpee,  pantofles,  or  corke  shoes,  hat«  lyned  with  velvat, 
nor  double  cypress  hat^bands,  or  ailke  strings,  nor  clokes  and  daggers, 
neither  any  ruffled  bands  but  falling  bands,  plaine  without  lace,  etiche 
or  any  kind  of  sowen  work,  neither  shall  they  wears  their  haire  longe 
nor  locks  at  their  ears  like  ruffians."  A  special  gaol  or  prison  was 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  refractory  and  disobedient,  in 
the  West-gate  of  the  town,  to  which  a  gaoler  was  appointed  with  a 
■alary  of  forty  shillings  per  annum. 


In  the  year  164!)  a  bye  law  uf  the  society  ordered  that  every 
apprentice  should  "cutt  his  haire  from  the  crowne  of  his  heade, 
fceepe  his  foreheade  bare,  his  lockes,  if  any,  shall  not  reatch  below  the 

•  TUis  ait  was  not  repeaW  till  A.  D.  1771. 
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lap  of  his  eare,  and  the  same  length  to  be  obaerved  behind :  and  if 
in  caiae  any  be  sicke,  he  shall  weare  a  linnen  cap  |uid  no  other,  and 
that  without  lace.  And  they  shall  weare  no  beaver  hatts,  nor  Gas- 
tors  ;  if  their  hattes  be  blacke  they  shall  have  blacke  bands,  if  gray 
hatts  their  bands  suitable :  but  neither  gold  nor  silver  woorke  in  any 
of  them ;  neither  fancies  nor  ribbins  at  their  hatbands :  the  doth 
for  their  apparell  shall  not  exceed  14  or  15  shillings  the  yerde :  they 
shall  weare  no  stuff  of  silke  or  canunell  haire;  their  clothes  shall  be 
made  plaine  up  without  lace  or  any  trimminges  except  buttons ;  and 
them  only  in  places  needfiill — and  no  better  than  of  silke.  Their 
bands  shall  be  plaine  without  lace  or  scallopes.  They  shall  weare 
no  cutts,  boot-hos-tops  or  culloured  showes  or  showes  of  Spanish 
leather,  long  nebM  showes  or  bootes :  noe  silke  garters  at  all  nor  show 
strings  better  than  ferret  or  cotton  ribbin,  no  gloves  but  plaine, 
nor  bootes  but  when  they  ride.*" 

At  a  court  held  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  same  year,  nine  of  the 
apprentices  refused  to  conform  to  the  above  order  and  were  allowed 
till  the  7th  of  December  next  to  consider  of  it,  when  three  of  them 
"shewing  themselves  disobedient  and  very  obstinate,  were  first  in 
open  court  (where  a  dish  is  said  to  have  been  kept,  by  the  edge  of 
which  their  hair  was  cut  round)  made  exemplary  by  shortninge  their 
hayre,  and  taking  from  their  clothes  superfluous  ribbining :  and  for 
their  wilfull  obstinacy  were  committed  to  prison,  where  each  was 
allowed  no  more  than  two-pence  in  breade  and  one  quarte  of  table 
beare  per  diem.^  After  eleven  days  confinement  they  petitioned  the 
governor  and  fellowship,  and  desire  their  worships  "  to  passe  by  and 
be  oblivious  of  all  their  misdemeanors,^^  promising  also  to  conform 
on  their  enlargement,  which  was  granted  them. 

The  remarkable  appearance  exhibited  by  these  disfigured  youths 
provoked  even  the  satire  of  the  formalists  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
accordingly  we  find  a  brother  of  the  society  complained  of  for 
mocking  them,  and  calling  them  "  the  company^s  cowed  tupps,^  in 
the  homely  language  of  that  age. 

There  is  an  order  dated  in  1654,  for  "  No  Batchelors  to  take  an 
Apprentice.'^ 

A.D.  1655,  by  a  bye  law  of  this  fraternity,  it  was  enacted,  that 
every  apprentice  convicted  of  fornication,  should  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling. — The  order  before  stood  at  one  hundred 
marks ;  but  that  sum  probably  having  been  found  insufiicient,  it  was 
now  altered  to  as  many  pounds. 

January  26th,  1656,  an  order  was  made  by  the  society  concerning 
the  religion  of  their  apprentices,  the  curious  preamble  whereof  runs  as 
follows:  "Whereas  in  these  late  tymes,  wherein  iniquity  abounds. 
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wee  find  by  woeful  experience  a  great  apoBtacy  and  falling  off  from 
the  truth  to  popery,  quakerisme  and  all  manner  of  heresy  and  unheard 
of  blasphemy  and  profaneness.^^ — It  then  proceeds  to  enact  ^'  that  no 
popish  recusant,  quaker,  or  any  who  shall  not  attend  duely  on  his 
maister  at  the  pubUcke  ordinances,  or  any  who  is  base  begotten, 
crooked  or  lame,  or  any  other  way  deformed,^  be  taken  apprentice 
on  pain  of  being  fined  an  hundred  marks. 

"  The  Bight  Worshipful  Nicholas  Fenwick,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  also  Governor  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Merchants  Adventurers  of  the  said  town  and  county,  having  re- 
ported to  this  Company,  at  a  Court  holden  the  29th  of  October,  1697, 
the  many  exorbitant  practices  of  the  apprentices  of  the  members  of 
this  Society,  by  their  extravagancy  and  profuseness  in  apparell,  wiggs, 
indecency  in  their  behaviour,  and  vainely  mis-spending  their  time; 
which,  if  not  timely  prevented,  will  very  much  tend  to  the  dishonour 
of  Grod,  disobedience  to  their  masters,  and  a  great  ai&ont  to  this 
company  in  general :  It  is  therefore  enacted  by  the  G:Qvemor,  Assis- 
tants, Wardens,  and  Fellowship  of  Merchants^  Adventurers  of  the 
Town  and  County  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  that  from  and  after  this 
24!th  November,  1697, 

'^  1.  No  apprentice,  until  he  hath  served  7  y^ars„  shall  be  permitted 
to  go  either  to  the  Fencing  or  Dancing  School^  neither  to  any  Music 
Houses,  Lotteries,  or  Play  Houses,  neither  shall  keep  any  sort  of 
horses,  dogs  for  hunting,  or  fighting  cocks,  and  after  the  said  term  of 
7  years  not  without  leave  of  his  master. 

*'  2.  No  apprentice  shall  use  any  gold  or  silver  trimming,  either  in 
their  Apparell  or  Hats,  neither  lining  of  any  garment  with  any  sort 
of  silk.* 

^^  3.  No  apprentice  shall  wear  any  sort  of  point  lace,  or  any  em- 
broidery at  all,  neither  any  ruffles  at  their  breasts,  necks,  or  sleeves. 

"  4.  No  apprentice  shall  wear  long  wiggs,  nor  any  sort  of  wiggs 
above  the  price  of  fifteen  shillings. 

"6.  No  apprentice  shall  frequent  either  Taverns  or  Ale-Houses, 
neither  absent  himself  from  his  master^s  house  at  any  time,  upon  any 
pretence,  without  leave. 

^'6.  All  apprentices  shall  conform  themselves  in  their  behaviour 
towards  all  members  of  this  Fellowship  by  uncovering  their  heads, 
and  that  not  slightly  but  submissively  and  all  due  respect.f 

*  "June  6. 1711.  John  Lawson.  Appren:  to  Francis  Brandling  fined  20s.  for  scaring 
Gold  or  Silver  lace  upon  his  hat.  Ruffles  at  neck,  breast  and  bands  contrary  to  the  act.*' 

f  ^'Jany.  22,  1701.  Mr.  Gov:  complained  of  Richd.  Thompson,  appren :  to  Edwd. 
Harrison,  that  he  behaved  himself  rudely  to  him,  by  boldly  cocking  his  Hat  two  sevcrdi 
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*'  7.  No  apprentice  shall  in  any  kind  profane  the  Lord's  Day. 

"  All  apprentices  ofTending  in  any  of  these  respents  to  be  fined  20». 
for  the  first  offence,  40s.  for  the  second,  4/.  for  the  third,  61.  for  the 
fourth,  and  IQl.  for  the  fifth,  to  be  paid  before  admitted  to  their 
freedom," 

times  when  Mr.  Oov:  spoke  to  the  said  Thompson,  initeul  of  decentlf  unnivenng  his 
head  u  by  act  provided,  for  which  he  wu  liard  ^10— and  ordered  to  appear  next  court 


BY  THOMAS  PRESTON. 


HE  subsequent  humouroua  ballad  is  re- 
printed from  the   Percy   Society's   "Old 
Ballads,"  edited  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq. 
F.  S.  A.   London,   1841.      Ritson   (Bibl. 
Poet.  300)  mentions  Thomas  Preston  as 
the   well-known    author    of    "Csmbises," 
which    Shakespeare   ridicules,    sjid   of  a 
hallad  called    "A    (reliflower,    or    swete 
Marygold,"  by  the  same  printer  as  the 
following,  and  one  year  earlier  in  point 
of  date;   but   Bitson   knew   nothing   of  this    "Lamentation    from 
Borne."       It  is  from  first  to  last  a  piece  of  ridicule   of  the  Pope 
and  his  Court,  disconcerted  at  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
in  Northumberland. 


A    L;(MENTATI0N   FROM    HOME  HOW   THE    POPE 
THAT   REBRLLE8   IN   ENGLAND  CAN    NOT 


ALL  yoQ  that  newes  would  here, 
Give  eare  to  me,  poor  Fabyn  Flye. 
At  Rome  I  was  this  yere, 

And  in  the  Pope  his  nose  dyd  lye; 
But  there  I  could  not  long  abide, 
He  blew  me  out  of  every  side; 
For  furst  when  he  had  harde  the  newes 
That  Rebelles  dyd  their  Prince  misuse. 
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Then  he  with  joye 
Did  sporte  him  selfe  with  manj  a  toje: 

He  then  so  stoat, 
That  from  his  nose  he  blew  me  out. 

Bnt  as  he  was  a  slepe. 

Into  the  same  againe  I  goot: 
I  crept  there  in  so  depe, 

That  I  had  almost  bnmt  mj  coote. 
New  newes  to  him  was  brought  that  night, 
The  Rebelles  they  were  put  to  flight; 
But  liord,  how  then  the  Pope  toke  one, 
And  ealled  for  a  Mary  bone. 

Up  howgh!  make  hast, 
My  lovers  all  be  like  to  waste: 

Ryse  Cardnall,  up  priest. 
Saint  Peter  he  doth  what  he  lest. 

So  then  they  fell  to  messe: 

The  fryers  on  their  beades  did  praye; 
The  Pope  began  to  blesse, 

At  last  he  weist  not  what  to  saye. 
It  chanced  so  the  next  day  mome, 
A  post  came  blowing  of  his  home, 
Sayng  Northomberland  is  take; 
But  then  the  Pope  began  to  quake. 

He  then  rubd  his  nose; 
With  pOgrome  salve  he  noynt  his  hose. 

Runne  here,  runne  there; 
His  nayles  for  anger  gan  to  pare. 

Not  Northomberland  alone, 

But  many  of  his  wicked  ayd. 
Such  as  thought  not  to  grone: 

They  hoped  well  for  to  aplayd 
Their  partes,  to  have  their  hartes  desire; 
But  now  is  quenched  their  flames  of  fire. 
The  greatest  and  the  meane  beside. 
With  other  youths  fast  bound  must  ride. 

Ketch  fast,  kepe  well. 
There  youthfuU  blond  they  long  to  sell: 

Trust  this,  dere  Pope, 
What  is  it  than  wherfore  ye  hope  ? 
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When  he  perceaved  well 

The  newes  was  trae  to  him  was  brought, 
Upon  his  knees  he  fell. 

And  then  S.  Peter  he  be  sooght, 
That  he  wonld  stand  his  friend  in  this. 
To  helpe  to  ajd  those  senranntes  his, 
And  he  wonld  do  as  much  for  him; 
But  Peter  sent  him  to  Saint  Simme. 

So  then  he  snnft, 
The  fryers  all  about  he  cuft ; 

He  roarde,  he  crjde; 
The  priests  they  durst  not  once  abide. 

The  Cardnalles  then  they  beginnes 

To  stay  and  take  him  in  their  arme. 
He  spumd  them  on  the  shinnes. 

Away  the[y]  trudgd  for  feare  of  harme. 
So  there  the  Pope  was  left  alone. 
Good  Lord,  how  he  dyd  make  his  mone! 
The  stooles  against  the  walles  he  threwe. 
And  me  out  of  his  nose  he  blewe. 

I  hopt,  I  skipt, 
From  place  to  place  about  I  whipt: 

He  swore,  he  tare, 
Till  bom  his  crowne  he  pold  the  heare. 

He  conrst  me  so  about 

In  the  house  I  could  finde  no  rome. 
Loth  was  I  to  go  out. 

And  shrind  my  selfe  under  a  brome. 
Tlien  by  and  by  downe  he  was  set; 
With  anger  he  was  one  a  swet: 
He  nibde  his  elbowe  on  the  wall. 
So  fell  a  ralying  on  Saint  Paule. 

Fye,  fye,  bloud,  harte! 
He  scratchd  him  selfe  till  he  dyd  smart. 

Poll  nose,  rube  eye, 
Grash  the  teth,  drawe  mouth  awrye. 

He  wept  and  wrong  his  handes. 

Tea,  worse  and  worse  began  to  fret: 

Thus  raging  still  he  standes; 
Then  out  at  doore  I  dyd  me  get. 
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I  was  not  sooner  gone  from  thence, 
But  worse  and  worse  was  his  pretence. 
The  post  he  plucked  from  the  house, 
He  left  no  harhour  for  a  mouse. 

Thus  now  the  Popes  mad, 
Because  no  better  lucke  thej  had ; 

Forlorne,  molest. 
That  they  so  ill  their  meate  digest.  ' 

When  I  had  vewed  all, 

To  bring  this  newes  my  winges  I  spred. 
To  this  parplict  is  he  fall, 

I  wish  some  would  go  hold  his  head; 
For  certainely  he  doth  yll  fare; 
Tet  for  the  same  I  do  not  care, 
For  God  his  power  will  convince, 
And  ayd  with  right  his  beloved  prince. 

Then,  Pope,  radge  thou: 
The  God  in  heaven  hath  made  a  vowe 

To  kepe  all  his. 
That  God  is  just,  our  stay  he  is. 

Finis.     Qd.  Thomas  Preston. 

Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the  Signe  of  the  Faulcon  by  Wylliam  Griffith 
and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shoppe  in  Saint  Dunstanes  Churchyard.     1570. 


eras  of  iRtwclton. 

Thb  family  of  Gay,  of  Gharlton-liaQ,  Northumberland,  or,  as  the 
name  was  originaUy  spelt,  Key,  has  the  foUowing  traditional  story 
related  of  the  loss  of  its  antient  patrimony : — At  a  remote  period, 
the  head  of  the  family  having  quarrdlled  with  another  gentleman, 
they  agreed  to  settle  their  dispute  by  oombat  within  the  pound-field 
of  Alnwick.  Having  prooured  the  key,  they  locked  themselves  in, 
and  threw  it  over  the  wall.  Key  killed  his  antagonist,  leaped  over 
the  wall,  and  made  his  escape  on  foot  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which 
was  at  that  time  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Marchers.  This 
murder  and  flight  constituting  march  or  border  treason,  Key'^s  pos- 
sessions were  forfeited,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  great  indigence  at 
Newcastle.  His  son  or  grandson,  however,  found  means  to  be  bound 
apprentice  to  a  brewer  in  Newcastle ;  and  for  several  generations  they 
pursued  that  business,  the  family  eontinuing  to  this  day  freemen  of  the 
corporation  <^  brewers  and  bakers  there. — Burie^s  Oamtmmers. 


A    VISIT  TO  COCKEN    HALL. 


GEORGE  COLMAK,  THE  TOUN'GER. 


N  the  Midsummer  holidays  of  the  year 
1 775,  T  started,  in  higti  glee,  on  a  tour  to 
L  the  North  of  England ;  my  fath^  being, 
I  as  usual,   both  quartennaster  and  pay- 
master. 
I       We  travelled  leisurely,  and  in  a  ng^zag 
I  direction,   passing  through   Oxford  and 
I   Woodstock.       Hence    we   pursued    our 
winding     way    through     Warwiokshirfe, 
Staffordshire,    Derbyshire,    and    Lanca- 
shire, till  we  entered  Yorkshire ; — but,  as  I  am  not  writing  an  Itiner- 
ary, and  as  most  of  the  towns,  and  places  of  note,  in  this  serpoitine 
tour,  are  familiar  to  everybody,  (though  marvellous,  then,  to  me,)  I 
say  no  more  of  them,  than  that,  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  I  was  mt^e 
d^ighted  with  a  oold  round  of  beef,  at  the  White  Lion,  than  inspired 
by  the  birth-place  of  our  great  dramatick  Bard. 

Still  we  went  northward ; — first  to  Stockton  upon  Tees, — a  cheerful 
town ; — then  to  Durham,  the  capita]  of  the  Bishoprick, — a  strauge-np- 
and  down  Episcopal  City ;  and,  (if  you  include  the  straf^ling  sub- 
urbs,) partly  picteresque,  partly  mean  and  ugly; — and,  about  four 
miles  furth^,  to  Cociea  Bali,  a  famed  seat  of  romantick  beauty,  then 
belonging  to  Mr.  Carr.  To  this  place  my  father  had  been  invited ; 
and  we  reach'd  it  safely,  notwithstanding  the  ford  which  you  had  then 
to  pass,  before  you  could  arrive  at  the  mandon.  I  need  not  describe 
the  nature  of  a  ford ; — every  body  knows  that,  if  you  deviate  fiom  it, 
you  slip  into  deeper  water, — which  is  an  extremely  wet  event,  any 
how, — but  particularly  perilous  in  a  post-chaise.  The  post-boys, 
however,  assured  us  that  there  was  not  the  least  danger;  because, 
(which  we  thought  a  very  odd  reason,)  a  horse,  a  cart,  and  a  butohw, 
— the  butcher  sitting  in  the  said  cart,  and  driving  the  said  horse, — 
had  all  been  swept  away  by  the  flood,  two  days  ago : — they  argued, 
therefore,  that  we  had  now  nothing  to  apprehend,  as  such  an  ao<ndent 
was  never  known  to  happen  oftener  than  once  or  tteiee  a  year.  This 
logiok  we  did  not  think  quite  convincing, — for  we  were  then  just  mid- 
way in  the  passage,  and  the  horses  np  to  their  girths  in  a  rapid  river. 
We  found  nobody  at  Gooken,  but  Mr.  Carr,  hia  wife  Lady  Maiy 
Carr,  and  his  devoted  companion,  Peter, — an  anny  Capbun  on  half- 
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pay ;  whose  surname  it  seemeth  not  meet  that  I  should  register ; — 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  being  a  man  of  little  substance,  he  deemed  it 
politick,  seeing  his  own  pecuniary  deficiencies,  to  seek  out  a  man  of 
better  substance  than  himself, — and  to  bocome  his  shadow;  accord- 
ingly Squire  Garr  and  Oaptain  Peter  were  inseparables;  upon  the 
usual  terms  of  agreement,  which  are  tacitly  understood  between  two 
such  worthies, — ostentation  on  one  side,  and  adulation  on  the  other. 

Such  a  family  party  was  somewhat  discouraging  to  my  father,  who 
had  pledged  himself  to  a  weeks  stay ;  the  only  consolation  to  be  ex- 
pected, was  from  her  Ladyship,  a  most  amiable  and  perfectly  well  bred 
woman*.  The  Squire  was  a  deep-drinker, — ^my  father  a  very  shallow 
one ;  I  did  not  drink  at  all ; — Captain  Peter,  of  course,  drank  as  a 
shadow  should  do, — ^tliat  is,  glass  after  glass,  and  quart  after  quart, 
more  or  less,  after  the  example,  or  rather  ordamumce^  of  his  sub- 
stance.— The  substance  had  two  modes  of  addressing  the  shadow, 
upon  these  occasions ; — fmi,  by  interrogation,  secondly,  by  assertion ; 
— as  thus, — "  Hav'nt  we  had  enough  to-night  Peter,  what  say  you ! — 
in  this  case,  Peter  answerM  and  said, — A  drop  more,  Mr.  Garr,  would 
be  the  death  of  me  C^ — ^but,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  was — "  We 
must  have  another  bottle,^^  Peter  was  sure  to  observe,  (getting  up,  at 
the  same  time,  to  ring  the  bell,) — '^  it  will  do  us  a  deal  of  good,  Mr. 
Garr.^  I  remarkM,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  seven  evenings,  there 
was  only  one  on  which  the  Patron  put  the  interrogative  to  Peter ; — 
on  all  the  other  six,  he  peremptorily  declared  for  another  bottle, — ^and 
another,  and  another. 

As  to  the  conversation,  (if  conversation  it  can  be  calFd,)  it  was 
chiefly  usurpM  by  the  Squire,  and  consisted  of  the  narrative  of  his 
own  youthful  exploits,  and  of  his  travels  abroad ; — showing  how  he 
managed  a  horse,  unmanageable  by  anybody  else,  in  the  Great  Square 
of  a  Foreign  Town; — ^how  the  Great  Square  was  crowded  with 
spectators ; — ^how  the  horse  reared,  and  how  the  Ladies,  living  in  the 
Great  Square,  waved  their  handkerchiefs  at  him  out  of  the  window ;— < 
and  many  a  tale  of  the  same  sort,  at  which  my  father  yawnM,  and  the 
patient  Peter  express^  his  admiration,  as  much  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  them  a  hundred  times. 

Now  ^^this  was  worshipful  Society  !*" — ^which  did,  in  no  small 
degrees  of  drinking  and  dulness,  distress  and  bore  my  temperate  and 
literary  Sire. — I  was  happily  sent  away,  in  decent  time,  to  bed ; — ^but 
my  poor  pitiable  parent  had  no  escape  from  the  dinner-table  to  the 
drawing-room ;  for  her  Ladyship,  calmly  submitting  to  the  habits  of 

*  Lady  Bfary  Carr  was  sister  to  the  late  Earl  of  Darlington,  father  of  the  present 
Marquess  of  Cleveland. 
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the  Squire, — ^his  protracted  potations,  and  his  embargo  upon  his 
guests, — ^retired  very  early  to  her  chamber ;  where  she  must,  I  pre- 
sume, have  experienced  much  the  same  dS&agrem^ns  as  th<Mse  of  Mrs. 
Sullen,  in  the  Comedy  of  the  Beaux^  Stratagem.* 

Our  moming^s  exercise  was  my  father^s  great  compensation  for  his 
sedantry  infliction  of  the  evening.  The  Squire,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  no  early  riser : — ^the  Shadow  could  not  be  look'd  for  without  the 
Substance; — ^therefore,  while  the  Patron  and  Peter  dozed  beyond 
noon,  we  were  enjoying  the  beautiful  rides  and  drives  in  the  grounds 
of  Gocken  Hall,  and  in  excursions  to  their  vicinities. 

The  Goal-waggon  Beads,  in  the  neighbourhood,  were,  then,  reck- 
oned curious,  although  they  are  no  longer  so ; — ^being  nothing  more 
than  railways,  common,  now,  throughout  England. — ^These  roads 
present  a  busy  scene  of  commerce,  near  Newcastle ;  and  are  throngM 
with  carts  going  thither,  laden  from  the  collieries.  I  was  much 
amused  by  seeing,  when  they  arrived  at  a  descent,  the  horse  which 
drew  them  taken  from  the  front,  and  placed  in  the  rear,  to  keep  them 
back, — ^in  order  to  check  the  impetus  of  the  machine^s  progress,  which 
would  otherwise  be  too  great  in  going  down  hill. 

This  seemingly  Irish  operation,  and  the  traffick  going  on,  are  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  two  sayings,  which  express  a  reversal  in  the 
right  order  of  things ; — ^for  here  the  honest  folks  literally  prove  that 
it  is  very  good  sense  to  ^^put  the  cart  be/ore  the  hone^  and  to  ^^earry 
coab  to  Newcastle,'''' — 

In  our  airings,  we  often  passM  Lumley  Castle;  so  we  did  pass 
Lumley  Castle, — which  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 

Cocken  Hall,  four  miles  from  the  City  of  Durham,  is  so  decidedly 
a  Lion  for  travellers,  in  these  northern  latitudes  of  England,  that  a 
description  of  its  attractions  would  be  like  repeating  the  ban  mots  of 
the  excellent  Mr.  Joseph  Miller.  I  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  its 
^^  dingles  and  bushy  dells,^  its  wooded  paths,  under  precipices  be- 
decked with  vines,  by  the  side  of  the  pellucid  river  Wear, — ^and  its 
view  of  Finchale  Abbey  in  ruins. — 

Having  touched  the  northern  extremity  of  our  tour,  the  first  place 
at  which  we  stoppM  to  dine  and  sleep,  on  our  return  southward,  was 
Baby  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Darlington  family.  This  noble  pile  of 
building  rears  its  lofty  head,  in  all  ihe  baronial  pride  of  fudal  times, — 

*  Mrs.  Sullen,  in  talking  of  her  husband,  says, ''he  comes  flounce  into  bed, 

dead  as  a  salmon  mto  a  fishmonger's  basket;  his  feet  cold  as  ice,  his  breath  hot  as  a 
funiace,  and  his  hands  and  his  fiice  as  greasy  as  his  flannel  nightcap. — Oh !  matrimony ! 
matrimony! — He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  a  barbarous  swing  over  his  shoulders, 
disorders  the  whole  economy  of  my  bed,  leaves  me  half  naked,  and  my  whole  night's 
comfort  is  the  tuneful  serenade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale,  his  nose.*    rARquHAR. 
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of  turrets,  terraces  and  battlements ; — ^it  stands  on  those  confines  of 
Durham  which  adjoin  to  Yorkshire,  and  commands  extensive  views 
over  the  two  counties. 

The  late  Earl  of  Darlington  (then  Lord  of  the  Castle)  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  father ;  and  when  first  we  came  beneath  his  roof, 
it  presented  to  us  a  warmer  picture  of  ancient  hospitality  than  I  had 
ever  witnessed ;  or  may,  perhaps,  ever  see  again. 

We  were  benighted  on  our  road  thither ; — our  days  journey  had 
been  all  along  unpropitious ;  it  rain'^d  heavily  and  incessantly ;  and 
we  had  met  with  delays,  and  petty  accidents,  and  vexations,  at  every 
turn. — In  the  last  seven  miles,  after  sun-set,  a  fog  arose ; — one  of  the 
horses  cast  a  shoe,  and  his  rider  dismounted  to  grope  for  it  in  the 
mud  and  in  the  dark  ; — my  father  let  down  the  glass,  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter,  in  phrase  too  classical  for  a  north-country  post-boy 
to  understand ;  and  the  post-boy  answer'^d  in  a  dialect  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  the  translator  of  Terence.  I  could  not  act  as  inter- 
preter between  them ;  for  I  knew  nothing  of  the  north-country  lan- 
guage. AU  this  time,  the  rain  was  pelting  in  upon  us,  at  the  chaise 
window;  we  were  chiDy, — hungry, — ^impatient, — comfortless, — sitting 
dinnerless  in  a  post-chiuse, — ^and  waiting  the  issue  of  a  hunt  after 
a  horse-shoe. 

As  we  passed  through  the  outer  gate- way  of  the  Castle,  the  vapour 
was  dense  upon  the  moat,  and  we  were  enveloped  in  night-fog,  while 
the  rolling  of  the  carriage-wheels,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses^ 
hoofs,  sounded  dolefully  over  the  draw-bridge ; — ^we  might  have  fan- 
cied ourselves  victims  to  the  darkest  times  of  Gallick  despotism,  con- 
demnM  by  a  letfre  ds  cachet^  to  linger  out  our  lives  in  the  deepest 
dungeons  of  the  Bastille ;  but,  lo  !  on  the  opening  of  a  massive  door, 
a  gleam  of  light  flashed  upon  us ; — crack  went  the  whips, — we  dash'^d 
forward  at  full  trot, — and,  in  a  moment,  drew  up, — ^not  to  a  piazza, 
nor  a  vestibule,  nor  a  flight  of  steps  in  a  cold  court-yard, — ^but  before 
a  huge  blazing  fire,  in  a  spacious  Hall.  The  magical  effect  of  this 
sudden  transition,  from  destitution  to  luxury,  has  never  occurrM  to 
me  any  where  else, — except  in  the  two  last  scenes  of  every  Panto- 
mime, when  the  Guardian  Genius,  with  a  wand,  waves  and  recitatives 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  out  of  a  Coal-pit,  into  the  Temple  of  the 
Goddess  of  Gas ; — 

'^  Hence  grief  and  darkness,  enter  life  and  joy !  '* 


Y 
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THE  OOUT  OF  KEELDAR. 

BY  J.  LEVDEN. 
FROM    THE    "  MINSTRELSY   OF  THE    SCOITISH    EORDBB.^ 


^HILDER  ia  a  wild  N'orthumbriaa  distriot, 
p  adjacent  to  Cumberland  and  the  Soottiflh 
p  border.      Keilder  Castle,   ae  it  is  rather 
^  improperly   called — for   its  pretentione  to 
§  the   chlnwter  of   a  castlo  are  extremely 
P  humble — is  a  shooting-box  belongii^  to  hia 
p  grace  the   Duke  of  Northumberland,   the 
P  buUding  of  whioh  was  completed  in  1775. 
^  To  Eeilder  there  ia  no  oarriage-road,  and 
whoever  visits  it,  whether  plebeian  or  noble,  must  be  content  either  to 
wal^  or  ride  on  horseback.     Though  the  view  from  Keilder  Castle  is 
not  extensive,  yet,  as  a  beautiful  stream  runs  immediately  in  front  of 
it,  and  as  the  grounds  in  this  neif^hbourhood  are  not  without  trees, 
In  Bomer,  when  the  shawa  be  sheen. 
And  leves  be  targe  and  long, 
the  prospect  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  \ta  peculiar  beauties  of  wood 
and  meadow -land  are  rendered  more  impressive  when  contrasted  with 
the  bleak  moors  to  the  north  and  the  west. 

Tho  Cout  of  Keilder  is  represented  by  tradition  a^  having  been  a 
powerful  chief  of  this  district,  and  the  most  redoubted  adversary  of 
Lord  Soulis,  and  to  have  perished  in  a  sudden  encounter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hermitage.  Being  arrayed  in  armour  of  proof,  ha  susbuned 
no  hurt  in  the  combat ;  but  stmnbling  in  retreating  across  the  nvsr, 
the  hostile  party  held  him  down  below  wat«r  with  their  lances  till  he 
died  ;  and  the  eddy,  in  which  he  perished,  is  still  called  the  Cout  of 
Keilder's  Pool.  His  grave,  of  gigantic  size,  is  pointed  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hermitage,  at  the  western  comer  of  a  wall,  smronnding 
the  burial  ground  of  a  ruined  chapel.  As  an  enemy  of  Lord  Soulis, 
his  memory  ia  revered ;  and  the  popular  epithet  of  Cout,  (t.  e.  Colt,) 
was  expressive  of  hia  strength,  stature,  and  activity.  The  word, 
which  ought  rather  to  spelled  Cowt,  is  understood  in  this  sense  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keilder,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  Scottish  Border. 
Tradition  hkewise  relates,  that  the  young  Chief  of  Mongerton,  to 
whose  protection  Lord  Soulis  had,  in  some  eminent  jeopardy,  beea 
indebted  for  his  life,  was  decoyed  by  that  faithless  tjTant  into  his 
castle  of  Hermitage,  and  insidioiidy  murdered  at  a  feast. 
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Sir  William  Soulis,  Lord  of  Liddesdale,  held  possession  of  Her- 
mitage Castle  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  His  portrait  as 
sketched  by  local  tradition  is  by  no  means  flattering ;  uniting  every 
quality  which  could  render  strength  formidable,  and  cruelty  detestable. 
Combining  prodigious  bodily  strength  with  cruelty,  avarice,  dissimula- 
tion and  treachery,  is  it  surprising  that  a  people,  who  attributed  every 
event  of  life,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  interference  of  good  or  evil 
spirits,  should  have  added  to  such  a  character  the  mystical  horrors  of 
sorcery !  Thus,  he  is  represented  as  a  cruel  sorcerer ;  constantly  em- 
ployed in  oppressing  his  vassals,  harrassing  his  neighbours,  and 
fortifying  his  Castle  of  Hermitage  against  the  King  of  Scotland ;  for 
which  purpose  he  employed  all  means,  human  and  infernal ;  invoking 
the  fiends  by  his  incantations,  and  forcing  his  vassals  to  drag  materi- 
als, like  beasts  of  burden.  Tradition  proceeds  to  relate,  that  the 
Scottish  King,  irritated  by  reiterated  complaints,  peevishly  exclaimed 
to  the  petitioners,  ^^  Boil  him  if  you  please,  but  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
him.*"  Satisfied  with  this  answer,  they  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
haste  to  execute  the  commission ;  which  they  accomplished  by  boiling 
him  alive  on  the  Nine-stane  Big,  in  a  cauldron,  said  to  have  been  long 
preserved  at  Skelf-hill,  a  hamlet  betwixt  Hawick  and  the  Hermitage. 
Messengers,  it  is  said,  were  immediately  despatched  by  the  King,  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  such  a  hasty  declaration ;  but  they  only  arrived 
in  time  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

The  Keeldar  Stone,  by  which  the  Northumbrian  Chief  passed  in 
his  incursion,  is  still  pointed  out,  as  a  boundary  mark,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Jed  forest,  and  Northumberland.  It  is  a  rough  insulated 
mass,  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  it  is  held  unlucky  to  ride  thrice 
vMlwnhvM*  around  it. 

The  Brown  Mem  of  the  Muirs  is  a  Fairy  of  the  most  malignant 
order,  the  genuine  diMrgar,  Walsingham  mentions  a  story  of  an 
unfortunate  youth,  whose  brains  were  extracted  from  his  skull,  during 
his  sleep,  by  this  malicious  being.  Owing  to  this  operation,  he  re- 
mained insane  many  years,  till  the  Virgin  Mary  courteously  restored 
his  brains  to  their  station. 

*  WidderBhxM — German,  Widdersing.  A  direction  contraiy  to  the  course  of  the  sun ; 
from  left,  namely,  to  right. 
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THE  COUT  OF  KEELDAR. 


I  howt'd  by  night, 
iimted  reel, 
of  flaky  light 
UDtaJDS  spread. 


ive  mine, 
Ito  70a  to  bunt  waete  neeldar  flows, 
Or  oa  the  banks  of  Tyne  ?  " — 

"  The  heath-bell  blows  where  Keeldar  flows, 

Bj  TjDe  the  priou-oBe  pale ; 
Bnt  DOW  we  ride  oq  the  Scottish  side, 

To  hunt  in  Liddesdale." — 

"  Gin  70a  will  ride  011  the  Scottish  side, 

Sore  mnst  thj  Margaret  mourn ; 
For  Soulis  abhorr'd  b  LydaU'a  lord. 

And  I  fear  yoa'll  ne'er  retam. 

"  The  axe  he  bears,  it  hacks  and  tears ; 

'Tis  fonn'd  of  an  eartJi-fast  flint  ;^ 
No  armour  of  knight,  tho'  ever  so  wi^t, 

Can  bear  its  deadly  dint. 

"  No  danger  he  fears,  for  a  charm'd  sword  he  wears. 

Of  adderstone  the  hilt;' 
No  Tynedale  knight  had  ever  aach  might, 

But  his  heart-blood  was  spilt." — 

1  Stmaurt — Noithem  Li^ti. 

S  An  etrtb-fut  tlose,  or  ui  mBala[«d  atone,  encloaed  in  a  bed  of  eutb,  is  n^poaed  (o 
poMew  peculiar  propertie*.  It  ia  frequently  applied  to  itnini  and  bniiies,  and  med  to 
diuipate  sneltinp  \  but  its  blon  it  reckoned  uncoDimonly  scTere. 

3  The  adderstoiie,  amonf  the  Scottish  peasantij,  ii  held  in  almott  a>  hi^  veneration, 
at,  among  the  Gaula,  the  dduik  angtamiM,  dewribed  bf  Plin;. — Nataral  Hittory,  1.  nix. 
e.  3.  Tbe  naine  ii  applied  to  celu,  and  other  round  perforated  itonei.  The  Tulgar  mp- 
pote  then  to  be  perftnated  bfihe  Btiogaof  adden. 
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''  In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green, 

With  the  leaves  of  the  rowan-tree ;  ^ 
And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  mermaid*s  hand, 

Was  formed  beneath  the  sea. 

"  Then,  Margaret  dear,  have  thou  no  fear ! 

That  bodes  no  ill  to  me, 
Though  never  a  knight,  by  mortal  might, 

Could  match  his  gramarye." 

Then  forward  bound  both  horse  and  hound. 

And  rattle  o'er  the  vale ; 
As  the  wintry  breeze  through  leafless  trees 

Drives  on  the  pattering  hail. 

Behind  their  course  the  English  fells 

In  deepening  blue  retire; 
Till  soon  before  them  boldly  swells 

The  muir  of  dun  Redswire. 

And  when  they  reach'd  the  Redswire  high. 

Soft  beam'd  the  rising  sun; 
But  formless  shadows  seem'd  to  fly 

Along  the  muir-land  dun. 

And  when  he  reach'd  the  Redswire  high. 

His  bugle  Keeldar  blew ; 
And  round  did  float,  with  clamorous  note 

And  scream,  the  hoarse  curlew. 

The  next  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

The  wind  grew  deadly  still ; 
But  the  sleek  fern,  with  fingery  leaves, 

Waved  wildly  o'er  the  hill. 

The  third  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

Still  stood  the  limber  fern ; 
And  a  Wee  Man,  of  swarthy  hue. 

Upstarted  by  a  cairn. 

1  The  rowan-tree,  or  mountain-ash,  is  stUl  used  by  the  peasantry,  to  avert  the  effects  of 
charms  and  witchcraft.  An  inferior  degree  of  the  same  influence  is  supposed  to  reside 
in  many  eveigreens ;  as  the  holly  and  the  bay.  With  the  leaves  of  the  bay,  the  English 
and  Welsh  peasants  were  lately  accustomed  to  adorn  their  doors  at  Midsummer. — Vide 
Bband'b  VMigw  AiUiquiHes, 
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His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heath, 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell ; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frizzly  red, 

As  the  purple  heather-bell. 

An  urdiin,^  clad  in  pickles  red, 

Clung  cowering  to  his  arm; 
The  hounds  they  howl'd,  and  backward  fled, 

As  struck  by  Fairy  charm. 

*^  Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound's  cry, 
Where  stag-hoimd  ne'er  should  be? 

Why  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  mom, 
Without  the  leave  of  me  ?"— 

''  Brown  Dwarf,  that  o'er  the  muirland  strays. 

Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell!*'— 
"  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stays 

Beneath  the  heather-bell. 

**  'Tis  sweet,  beneath  the  heather-bell, 

To  live  in  autumn  brown ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  lav'rocks  swell 

Far  for  from  tower  and  town. 

*^  But  woe  betide  the  shrilling  horn. 

The  chase's  surly  cheer! 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn. 

Whom  first  at  morn  I  hear." — 

Says,  "  Weel  nor  woe,  nor  friend  nor  foe. 

In  thee  we  hope  nor  dread«" 
But,  ere  the  bugles  green  could  blow. 

The  Wee  Brown  Man  had  fled. 

And  onward,  onward,  hound  and  horse, 
Toung  Keeldar's  band  have  gone; 

And  soon  they  wheel,  in  rapid  course. 
Around  the  Keeldar  Stone. 

Green  vervain  round  its  base  did  creep, 
A  powerful  seed  that  bore ; 

1  UrcAtn— Hedgehog. 
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And  oft,  of  yore,  its  channels  deep 
Were  stain'd  with  human  gore. 

And  still,  when  blood-drops,  clotted  thin, 

Hang  the  gray  moss  upon, 
The  spirit  murmurs  from  within. 

And  shakes  the  rocking  stone.^ 

Around,  around,  joung  Keeldar  wound, 

And  call'd,  in  scornful  tone. 
With  him  to  pass  the  barrier  ground, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Stone. 

The  rude  crag  rock'd ;  "  I  come  for  death, 

I  come  to  work  thy  woe !  " — 
And  'twas  the  Brown  Man  of  the  Heath, 

That  murmur'd  from  below. 

But  onward,  onward,  Keeldar  past. 

Swift  as  the  winter  wind, 
When,  hovering  on  the  driving  blast, 

The  snow-flakes  £eJ1  behind. 

They  pass'd  the  muir  of  berries  blae. 

The  stone  cross  on  the  lee ; 
They  reach'd  the  green,  the  bonny  brae. 

Beneath  the  birchen  tree. 

This  is  the  bonny  brae,  the  green, 

Tet  sacred  to  the  brave. 
Where  still,  of  ancient  size,  is  seen, 

Gigantic  Keeldar's  grave. 

1  The  rocking  stone,  commonly  reckoned  a  Druidical  monument,  has  always  been  held 
in  superstitious  yeneration  by  the  people.  The  popular  opinion,  which  supposes  them  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  spirit,  coincides  with  that  of  the  ancient  Icelanders,  who  worshipped  the 
demons,  which  they  believed  to  inhabit  great  stones.  It  is  related  in  the  Kristtd  tagoj 
chap.  2,  that  the  first  Icelandic  bishop,  by  chanting  a  hymn  over  one  of  these  sacred 
stones,  immediately  after  his  arrival  on  the  island,  split  it,  expelled  the  spirit,  and  converted 
its  worshippers  to  Christianity.  The  herb  vervain,  revered  by  the  Druids,  was  also  reck- 
oned a  powerful  charm  by  the  common  people ;  and  the  author  recollects  a  popular  rhyme, 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  woman  by  the  devil,  who  attempted  to  seduce  her  in 
the  shape  of  a  handsome  young  man : — 

"  Gin  ye  wiih  to  be  leman  mine, 

Lay  off  the  St  John's  wort,  and  the  rervine." 

By  his  repugnance  to  these  sacred  plants,  his  mistress  discovered  the  cloven  foot 
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The  lonely  shepherd  loves  to  mark 

The  daisy  springing  fair, 
Where  weeps  the  hirch  of  silver  hark, 

With  long  dishevellM  hair. 

The  grave  is  green,  and  round  is  spread 

The  curling  lady-fern ; 
That  fetal  day  the  mould  was  red, 

No  moss  was  on  the  cairn. 

And  next  they  pass'd  the  chapel  there; 

The  holy  ground  was  hy, 
Where  many  a  stone  is  sculptured  fair. 

To  mark  where  warriors  Ue. 

And  here,  heside  the  mountain  flood, 

A  massy  castle  frown'd. 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  in  hlood 

The  haunted  pile  did  found.^ 

The  restless  stream  its  rocky  base 
Assails  with  ceaseless  din ; 

And  many  a  troubled  spirit  strays 
The  dungeons  dark  within. 

Soon  from  the  lofty  tower  tiiere  hied 
A  knight  across  the  vale ; 

"  I  greet  your  master  well,"  he  cried, 
^*  From  Soulis  of  Liddesdale. 

"  He  heard  your  bugle's  echoing  call, 
In  his  green  garden  bower ; 

And  bids  you  to  his  festive  hall, 
Within  his  ancient  tower.'* — 

Young  Keeldar  call'd  his  hunter  train; — 
"  For  doubtful  cheer  prepare  ! 


1  CasUes,  remarkable  for  size,  streDgth,  and  antiquity,  are,  by  the  common  people, 
commonly  attributed  to  the  Picts,  or  Pechs,  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  trusted  solely 
to  their  skill  in  masonry,  in  constructing  these  edifices,  but  are  believed  to  have  bathed 
the  foundation-stone  with  human  blood,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  soil  Similar 
to  this  is  the  Gaelic  tradition,  according  to  which  St  Columba  is  supposed  to  have  been 
forced  to  bury  St  Oran  alive,  beneath  the  foundation  of  his  monastery,  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  spirits  of  the  soil,  who  demolished  by  night  what  was  built  during  the  day. 


^ 
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And,  as  you  open  force  dindain, 
Of  secret  guile  bevrare. 

"  'Twas  here  for  Mangerton's  brave  lord 

A  bloody  feast  was  set, 
Who,  weetless,  at  the  festal  board, 

The  bull's  broad  frontlet  met. 

"  Then  ever,  at  uncourteous  feast, 

Keep  every  man  his  brand ; 
And,  as  you  'mid  his  friends  are  placed. 

Range  on  the  better  hand. 

«  And,  if  the  bull's  ill-omen'd  head  ^ 

Appear  to  grace  the  feast, 
Your  whingers,  with  unerring  speed. 

Plunge  in  each  neighbour's  breast." 

In  Hermitage  they  sat  at  dine. 

In  pomp  and  proud  array ; 
And  oft  they  fill'd  the  blood-red  wine, 

While  merry  minstrels  play. 

And  many  a  hunting  song  they  sung, 

And  song  of  game  and  glee ; 
Then  tuned  to  plaintive  strains  their  tongue, 

"  Of  Scotland's  luve  and  lee."— ^ 

To  wilder  measures  next  they  turn : 

"  The  Black  Black  Bull  of  Noroway  ! "— » 

Sudden  the  tapers  cease  to  bum. 
The  minstrels  cease  to  play. 


1  To  present  a  bulPs  head  before  a  person  at  a  feast,  was,  in  the  ancient  turbulent 
times  of  Scotland,  a  common  signal  for  his  assassination.  Thus,  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
relates  in  his  History,  p.  17,  that  "  eftir  the  dinner  was  endit,  once  alle  the  delicate 
courses  taken  away,  the  Chancellor  (Sir  William  Crichton)  presentit  the  huWs  head 
befoir  the  Earle  of  Douglas,  in  sign  and  token  of  condemnation  to  the  death.'* 

^  The  most  ancient  Scottish  song  known  is  that  which  is  here  alluded  to — 

"  Qahen  Alyaander  our  King  wes  dede. 
That  Scotland  led  in  lave  and  le,"  Ac. 

^  The  song  alluded  to  is  a  wild  fanciful  popular  tale  of  enchantment,  termed  "  T7te 
Black  Bfdl  of  Noroway  "  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  it  the  same  story  with  the 
romance  of  the  ^  Three  fuitit  Dog  of  Noroway^'*  the  title  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Complaynt  of  Scotland* 

VOL.  II.  z 
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Each  hunter  bold,  of  Keeldar*s  traitr. 

Sat  an  enchanted  man ; 
For  cold  as  ice,  through  every  vein. 

The  freezing  life-blood  ran. 

Each  rigid  hand  the  whinger  rung. 
Each  gazed  with  glaring  eye ; 

But  Keeldar  from  the  table  sprung, 
Unharmed  by  gramarye. 

He  burst  the  doors  ;  the  roofe  resound  ; 

With  yells  the  castle  rung ; 
Before  him,  with  a  sudden  bound, 

His  &vourite  blood-hound  sprung. 

Ere  he  could  pass,  the  door  was  barr'd  ; 

And,  grating  harsh  from  under, 
With  creaking,  jarring  noise,  was  heard 

A  sound  like  distant  thunder. 

The  iron  clash,  the  grinding  sound. 
Announce  the  dire  sword-mill ;  ^ 

The  piteous  bowlings  of  the  hound 
The  dreadful  dungeon  fill. 

With  breath  drawn  in,  the  murderous  crew- 
Stood  listening  to  the  yell; 

And  greater  still  their  wonder  grew, 
As  on  their  ear  it  fell. 

They  listen'd  for  a  human  shriek 

Amid  the  jarring  sound ; 
They  only  heard,  in  echoes  weak. 

The  murmurs  of  the  hound. 

The  death-bell  rung,  and  wide  were  flung 

The  castle  gates  amain ; 
While  hurry  out  the  armed  rout. 

And  marshal  on  the  plain. 


I  The  author  is  unable  to  prodace  any  authority  that  the  execrable  machine,  the  aword- 
mill,  so  well  knovm  on  the  continent,  was  ever  employed  in  Scotland ;  bot  he  believes  the 
vestiges  of  something  very  similar  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  old  castles. 
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Ah!  ne'er  before  in  Border  feud 

Was  seen  so  dire  a  fray! 
Through  glittering  lances  Keeldar  hew'd 

A  red  corse-paven  way. 

His  helmet,  formed  of  mermaid  sand. 

No  lethal  brand  could  dint ; 
No  other  arms  could  e'er  withstand 

The  axe  of  earth-fast  flint. 

In  Keeldar's  plume  the  holly  green, 

And  rowan  leaves,  nod  on. 
And  vain  Lord  Soulis's  sword  was  seen, 

Though  the  hilt  was  adderstone. 

Then  up  the  Wee  Brown  Man  he  rose, 

By  Soulis  of  Liddesdale  ; 
*'  In  vain,"  he  said,  "  a  thousand  blows 

Assail  the  charmed  mail. 

"  In  vain  by  land  your  arrows  glide. 

In  vain  your  falchions  gleam — 
No  spell  can  stay  the  living  tide,^ 

Or  charm  the  rushing  stream." 

And  now  young  Keeldar  reach'd  the  stream, 

Above  the  foamy  linn; 
The  Border  lances  round  him  gleam. 

And  force  the  warrior  in. 

The  hoUy  floated  to  the  side, 

And  the  leaf  of  the  rowan  pale ; 
Alas !  no  spell  could  charm  the  tide. 

Nor  the  lance  of  Liddesdale. 

Swift  was  the  Cout  o'  Keeldar's  course 

Along  the  lily  lee ; 
But  home  came  never  hound  nor  horse. 

And  never  home  came  he. 


1  That  no  species  of  magic  had  any  effect  over  a  running  stream,  was  a  commor 
opinion  among  the  vulgar,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Bums's  admirable  tale  of  Tarn  o*  Shunter, 
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Where  weeps  the  birch  with  branches  green. 

Without  the  holy  grouad, 
Between  two  old  grey  stones  is  seen 

The  warrior's  ridgy  monnd. 

And  the  hunters  bold,  of  Keeldar's  trtun, 

Within  yon  castle's  wall. 
In  a  deadly  sleep  must  aye  remain, 

Till  the  ruin'd  towers  down  fall. 

Each  in  his  hunter's  garli  ariay'd, 

[';ac!i  holds  bis  bugle  horn ; 
Their  keen  hounds  at  their  feet  are  Idd, 

'I'hat  ne'er  shall  wake  the  mom. 


THE  ULAC'KSMITH'S  VOYAGE. 


BOUT  the  middle  of  June  1834,   a  blacksmith, 

deaf  and  dumb,  who  had    dntnk  too  much  at 

a  turnip  £tm,   got  into  a  small   boat,    at  the 

Heather     Houses,     near     Banihorough     castle, 

■    Northumberland,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  mom- 

[   ing,   and   pushed  out  to  sea.     In   a  short  time 

he  fell  asleep,  and   the  boat  drifted  among  the 

GoUors,*  when  he  was  awakened,  as  he  afterwards  by  signs  informed 

his  friends,  from  the  spray  dashing  over  his  face.     As  it  was  flood 

tide,  the  boat  continued  to  drift  towards  the  House  island,  which 

he  attempted  to  reach,  but  could  not,  for  want  of  oars.     He  howerer 

contrived,  though  unacquainted  with  the  management  of  a  boat,  to 

set  a  small  sail  and  to  reach  Holy  Island,  where  he  lauded  in  safety, 

thongh  exceedingly  terrified,  about  nine  in  the  morning.     On  arriving 

at  home,  he  signified  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  perils' 

to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  his  marine  excursion,  and  gave  them 

to  understand  that  he  would  never,  either  drunk  or  sober,  enter  a 

boat  again. 

'   To  t/uUor,  (igiiinL'h  tu  gruwl  in  u  li)U(I  anil  threatuniiig  manner. 


EXCISEMEN  AND  SMUGGLERS. 

IHBOUGHOUT  the  close  of  the  Ifut  and 
the  beginaing  of  the  present  centiiiy; 
the  Borders  presented  an  admirable  field 
for  the  exertion  of  those  who  made  no 
scruple  to  defraud  the  crown  of  some 
_  slight  portion  of  its  revenue.  Salt  and 
P*  especially  whiskey  were  oonunodities 
^  which  yielded  the  smuggler  most  ample 
remuneration :  they  were  purchased  in 
*  Scotland,  and  conveyed  into  and  sold  in 
England ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  vended  them,  amongst  whom 
Willie  Bobson,  altat  Turkey  Wull,  Jamie  Bonnar  and  Jamie  Waugh 
hold  a  prominent  position,  are  still  well  remembered  amongst  our 
north-country  peasantry.  Boomer  was,  also,  in  these  days,  noted 
for  the  quantities  of  Holland  gin  landed  there  by  foreign  vessels ;  and 
henoe  it  was  conveyed  all  over  the  interior  of  the  country.  Many 
virere  the  scrapes  and  difheulties  encountered  by  the  contraband 
traders ;  yet  as  tiiey  became  general  favourites  with  tbe  public,  not  a 
few  were  fortunate  enough  to  elude,  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
vigilance  of  the  excise  officers.  The  latter  chiss,  again,  were,  with 
the  people,  objects  of  odimn ;  and  though  that  feeling  might  so  far 
be  concealed  by  plaumbility,  it  was  ever  severe  in  proportion  to  the 
atriotness  with  whch  the  officer  performed  his  duty.  Moreover,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  no  strangers  to  the  weight  of  taxes  which 
the  Ic^slature  had  imposed  upon  them :  and  they  considered  it  more 
in  the  light  of  equity  than  wrong  to  supply  their  wants  at  the 
readiest  and  cheapest  market.  The  excellence  too  of  the  whiskey 
manufactured  in  Scotland  was  a  powerful  recommendation  in  its 
favour — so  much  so  that  not  unfrequently  it  gained  admittance  into 
almost  every  gentlemen's  house  in  Northumberiand.  The  late  Mr. 
Ellis  of  Otterbume,  honest  man,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  no 
'  niggard  of  a  good  glass,  possessed  it  often  of  capital  quality ;  and  it 
is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  individuals  that,  on  one  occasion, 
two  cart  loads  were  conveyed  down  Biedesdale  for  the  express  use 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Although  many  excisemen,  who  were  stationed  near  the  Borders, 
went  the  full  length  of  their  commission  in  repressing  the  inroads  of 
their  lawless  opponents,  examples  were  not  wanting  to  show  that 
some  were  oven  merciful  men.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodbum, 
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in  Bedesdale,  towards  Whetstone  House  some  bridle  roads  unite  with 
each  other ;  and  as  these  run  through  a  number  of  enclosures,  travel- 
lers are  put  to  the  trouble  of  opening  a  number  of  gates — ^a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  as  any  horseman  may  prove  who  will  pass 
through  the  said  locality.  Here  on  a  fine  harvest  day,  and  in 
fair  view  of  a  band  of  reapers,  a  smuggler,  with  a  full  cask  on  each 
side  of  his  horse,  appeared ;  and,  unluckily  to  all  seeming  for  him,  an 
exciseman  also  came  in  the  way.  Like  dog  and  cat^  or  rather,  like 
cat  and  mouse,  the  wayfarers  instinctively  recognised  each  other ;  and 
then  began  the  flight  and  pursuit.  The  smuggler  very  dexterously 
gained  admittance  through  one  of  the  said  barriers,  and  applying  his 
whip  to  his  horse,  handled  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  poor  animal  had 
cause  to  think  its  owner  had  gone  mad,  for  it  exerted  to  the  utmost 
every  bone,  nerve  and  tendon  in  its  frame.  To  open  the  gate  was 
not,  however,  so  easily  accomplished  by  the  pursuer :  he  spurred  the 
horse  forward  to  it — ^then  the  animal  drew  back — ^then  it  was  again 
urged  on,  but  the  spring  was  remarkably  stiff  and  would  not  quit 
its  hold — then  he  wheeled  the  horse  round,  and  took  a  better 
position,  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  but  it  swerved 
still  from  the  point  of  address — ^and  thus,  with  turning,  swerving  and 
spurring,  much  time  elapsed  before  his  endeavours  were  successful. 
Through  he  went  at  last,  and  away  like  the  wind  after  the  law- 
breaker ;  but  the  latter  had  made  the  best  use  of  the  leisure  afforded 
him  by  concealing  the  casks  in  a  drain  amongst  the  long  heath  over 
which  his  route  lay,  and,  when  his  kindly  fellow  mortal  appeared  in 
sight,  he  was  clearing  one  of  the  eminences  adjoining  Wanney  craigs. 
Pursuit  was  needless :  the  excise  officer  drew  up  his  horse,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way ;  while  the  smuggler  very  properly,  ventured  back 
after  nightrfall,  and  secured  the  casks,  to  which  he,  indeed,  had  the 
best  claim. 

In  these  days,  it  was  no  unusual  circumstance  if  twenty  or  thirty 
smugglers  on  horseback  sallied  forth  in  a  company  to  Boomer  for  gin. 
Each  horse  carried  two  casks,  and  the  spirit  being  of  first  rate  quality, 
these  dealers  found  a  ready  sale  for  it  all  over  the  Borders.  Once 
when  a  party  of  this  description  from  Yetholm  and  the  vicinity,  were 
returning  with  their  complement,  they  were  met  at  Bewick  Bridge  by 
a  body  of  armed  soldiers,  sufficient  in  number  to  resist  all  opposition, 
who  with  fixed  bayonets  took  possession  of  the  full  casks,  and  had, 
however,  the  liberality  to  return  the  horses  to  their  respective  owners.* 
A  waggon  and  long  cart  were  first  loaded  out  of  the  booty,  and  what 

*  About  half  a  dozen  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  previously  detaching  them- 
selves from  the  main  company  and  crossing  the  stream  at  u  short  distance  above  the  bridge. 
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remained  was  removed  to  a  bam  or  granary  in  which  it  was  locked  up 
with  the  king's  seal,  for  security,  affixed  to  the  entrance.  The  impov- 
erished smugglers,  in  the  mean  time,  hung  off,  at  a  respectable  distance 
till  the  red  coats  disappeared ;  and  receiving  intelligence  amongst  some 
compassionate  witnesses  of  what  had  taken  place,  they  returned  to- 
gether, broke  into  the  bam,  and  regained  a  part  of  the  spoil.  It 
occmTed  also  that  a  "thievish  miller*"  had  exerted  himself,  during 
the  aiEray,  to  catch  what  he  could  of  the  plunder,  and  having  been 
rather  successful,  an  old  conscientious  woman  gave  a  hint  to  the 
"  lads  '^  who  very  soon  discovered  the  knave'^s  hiding  place,  and  made 
no  hesitation  to  clear  it  in  gallant  style.  An  equal  division  of  course 
was  afterwards  made,  when  the  poor  fellows  found  they  had  recovered 
about  ten  ankers  of  gin,  out  of  the  quantity  they  brought  that  morning 
from  Boomer. 

A  family  of  the  name  of  Gages,  or  Gteggio  as  they  were  frequently 
called,  resided  once  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coldstream  or  Wark, 
and  were  noted  as  daring  and  determined  smugglers.  Allan  or  Alley 
Geggie  was  a  powerful  man,  and  being,  when  he  was  closely  pressed, 
most  fruitful  in  resources,  many  are  the  feats  he  is  said  to  have 
performed.  Two  excisemen  on  a  time  were  pursuing  him,  and  having 
followed  him  to  a  ford  on  the  river  Tweed  near  Twizel,  where  a  boat 
was  stationd  to  convey  passengers  across,  they  enquired  at  the  small 
cottage,  where  the  boatman  resided,  if  a  person  agreeing  with  AUan'^s 
description  had  been  seen.  The  answer  returned  was  that  such  a 
man  had  just  been  kevited  over  the  Tweed.*  The  pursuers  then  re- 
quested to  be  conveyed  over  the  river  also,  and  the  ferryman,  as  they 
supposed  him  to  be,  made  no  delay  in  walking  them  on  board.  Re- 
maining himself  on  shore,  he  snatched  the  kent  from  the  boat,  and 
pushing  her  forcibly  from  him,  she  flew  like  an  arrow  upon  the 
stream,  while  the  gangers  were  not  less  astonished  than  mortified  as 
their  conductor  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  said,  "  Now 

d ^m  ye,  am  Alley  Geggie  !  ^    They  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore 

after  being  borne  downward  for  several  miles;  and  Allan  withdrew 
for  a  time  to  another  district,  where,  without  annoyance,  he  resumed 
the  duties  and  dangers  of  his  vocation. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  very  deserving  correspondent  for  the  particulars 
of  the  following  brief  account  of  a  man  who  had  several  "  hair-breadth 
''scapes"  from  Excise  officers.  Robert  Purvis,  a  son  of  Thomas 
Purvis,  a  weaver  of  Angerton,  on  the  Wansbeck,  was  bom  about 
1794.     With  his  father  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  weaver;  but  it 

*  When  the  stream  is  of  eqaal  depth,  a  kent  or  pole  is  used,  by  which  motion  is  given 
to  the  boat  from  the  bottom  of  the  rirer  instead  of  oaring  its  waters. 
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seems  not  to  have  agreed  with  his  active  disposition,  for  he  never 
followed  it.  He  afterwards  wrought  in  the  several  capacities  of  a 
husbandman,  a  miller,  and  a  smith ;  and  about  1816  became  a  smug- 
gler. In  1828,  he  was  met  on  Long  Horsley  moor  by  Williamson 
of  Morpeth,  who  captured  his  casks ;  but  he,  himself,  took  leg-bail^ 
and  escaped.  Being  well  known,  his  personal^  freedom  was  now  in 
peril ;  yet  having  saved  some  money  out  of  the  risks  he  had  run,  he 
purchased  a  hunting  mare  for  his  safety,  and  concealed  himself  for  a 
time  near  the  residence  of  his  brother  at  the  Blackcock,  a  row  of 
cottages  a  few  miles  north  of  Morpeth.  Once,  while  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  father  at  Angerton,  the  house  was  beset  by  a  party  of 
excisemen  who  effected  an  entrance  at  the  moment  when  Purvis, 
with  only  his  shirt  and  drawers  on,  made  his  exit  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows. His  pursuers  saw  him  and  gave  him  chase :  he  entered  an 
adjoining  wood  bordering  on  the  Wansbeck,  and  hid  himself  in  the 
Ox-pool,*  where  he  remained  with  his  head  only  above  the  water,  till 
the  others  withdrew.  His  clothes  were  brought  to  him  by  his  sister, 
and  he  got  away  unscathed.  In  March  1829,  being  present  at  a 
fox  hunt  on  Thornton  moor,  an  exciseman  attempted  to  secure  him, 
but,  putting  spurs  to  his  mare,  he  speedily  cleared  all  obstructions,  and 
left  his  enemy  far  behind.  At  last  finding  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  district,  he  sold  his  mare,  and  prepared  to  emigrate  to 
America.  Still  he  had  to  make  another  desperate  effort  for  liberty ; 
for  when  he  and  a  comrade  were  at  Bedlington  on  the  way  to  Shields, 
our  hero  was  again  beset  by  Williamson  and  another  officer,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  flight.  When  hard  run,  he  entered  a  cottage  on 
the  Blythe,  the  mistress  of  which,  to  her  disgrace  be  it  registered, 
gave  intimation  to  the  excisemen  of  her  guest,  which  the  latter  ob- 
serving, sprang  through  the  window,  driving  the  casement  before  him, 
and  made  off.  In  his  flight  he  met  at  the  foot  of  a  bank  with  his 
comrade,  exchanged  clothes  with  him  and  lay  quiet,  while  the  other 
ran  off  in  sight  of  the  avengers  of  the  law  and  was  taken.  Purvis 
again  withdrew  in  safety,  went  to  Shields,  sailed  to  America,  mar- 
ried a  native  of  that  country,  and  became  an  agriculturalist  in  which 
he  was  very  successful  till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
six  years  ago. — B,  White's  MS8, 

*  Or  Oaks-pool,  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  partly  shaded  with  trees. 
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ON    THE   DEATH    OF 

ROBERT  SURTEES,  ESQ.,  OF  MAINSFORTH, 


"'TIS  HARD  TO  DIE  IN  SPRING." 

SHORT  time  after  thia  he  was  laiii  upon 
his  aiek-bed,  when  a  bright  sun  reminded 
him  of  his  faTourite  time  of  year,  and  he 
said,  "  1  shall  never  see  the  peach  bios- 
Bom,  or  the  flowers  of  spring.  It  is  hard 
to  die  in  spring  ! " 

"CKxl,"  he  said,  "had  ploeed  him  in  a 
Paradise,  and  he  had  every  thing  that  could 
make  a  man  happy.'" 

Yet  eminently  calculated  as  he  was  to 
enjoy  snch  blessings,  and  nervous  aa  his  constitution  was,  ho  met 
the  nearer  approadi  of  death  with  composure — with  gratitudo  and 
reragnation  to  the  will  of  Him  whose  benificcnce  had  ^ven  and 
whose  pleasure  it  now  was  to  take  away. — Memoir  of  SobeH  Sur- 
tees,  E8g.,  by  Geo.  Taylor,  E»q. 


"  'Tia  hard  ia  die  in  Spring ! "  were  the  touching  words  he  said. 
As  cheerfully  the  light  stole  in — the  sunshine  round  his  bed. 
"  'Tis  hard  to  die  In  spring,  when  the  green  earth  looks  so  gay : 
I  shall  not  see  the  peach  blossom."     'Twas  thus  they  heard  him  say. 

'Twaa  thus  the  gentle  spirit— Oh!  deem  it  not  offence — 
Departing,  fondly  linger'd  among  the  things  of  sense : 
Among  the  pleasant  places,  where  God  his  lot  had  cast 
To  walk  in  peace  and  honour — bless'd,  and  blessing  to  the  last. 

While  some   (though  heavenward  wending)  go  moufning  all  their 

years, 
Their  meat  (so  Wisdom  willeth)  the  bitter  bread  of  tears ; 
And  some,  resisting  proudly  the  soft  persuasive  word, 
Most  feel— in  mercy  made  to  feel — the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 
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There  are  whom  He  leads  lovingly,  by  safe  and  pleasant  ways ; 
Whose  service — yea  whose  very  life — is  gratitude  and  praise ; 
Diflusive,  useful,  kindly ;  enjoying,  to  impart ; 
Receiving,  to  distribute — the  service  of  the  heart ! 

To  such  this  earthly  frame  of  things  is  not  "  a  vale  of  tears;" 
Some  vestige  of  its  primal  form  amid  the  wreck  appears : 
And,  though  immortal  longings  oft  in  secret  soar  above, 
The  heart  awhile  contented  fills  its  lower  sphere  of  love. 

"  God  placed  me  in  a  Paradise  I "  so  spake  kis  grateful  heart — 
As  grateful  still,  from  all  he  loved  when  summon'd  to  depart: 
And  blessed  he  in  life  and  death,  to  whom,  so  called,  'twas  given. 
Before  aught  faded  here,  to  pass  from  Paradise  to  Heaven  ! 


LORD    DARLINGTON. 
Iln  9ttrfnrt  SslfaA. 

H  B  following  Ballad,  is  transcribed  from 
a  MS.  copy,  in   possession  of  on  Anti- 
quarian friend,  collated  with  one  print- 
ed in  Buchan's  "  Ancient   Ballads  and 
'  Songs,"  Edinburgh  1828.    It  is  evidently 
\  of  some  antiquity,  and  therefore  the  title 
'  of '  Lord,'  must  mean  Lord  of  a  Manor 
and  nothing  more,  for  the  Earldom  of 
L  Darlington  is  of  too  recent  a  creation,  for 
us  to  suppose,  that  any  of  the  compara- 
tively few  that  have  borne  it,  can  be  ^e  hero. 

There  is  a  resemblanoe  between  this  ballad,  and  that  of  "  Fair 
Mabel  of  Wollington,'"  inserted  at  page  141,  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Table  Book.  The  incidents,  and  the  catastrophe  are  the  same. 
There  are  three  Seatons  on  the  northern  coast,  viz :  Seaton  Garew, 
SeatoD  Delaval,  and  Monk  Seaton,  and  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to 
determine  the  one  where  "Seaton  yetts"  were;  hut,  as  the  'yetts' 
must  mean  the  outer-^o^  of  some  large  Mansion,  probably  Seaton 
Delaval  is  the  true  locality,  and  the  heroine  was  one  of  the  family  of 
Delaval.  Seaton  is  described  as  "  a^ont  the  sea,'"  and  the  bridegroom 
brings  his  lady  "oV  the  tea.""  No  one  residing  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  would  in  the  present  day,  speak  of  a  Northumbrian  maritime 
village,  OS  '  ayont,'  or  '  o'er,''  the  sea,  but  when  we  call  to  mind  bow  the 
interior  of  the  northern  counties,  was  in  the  feudal  ages,  mfested  with 
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robbers,  raiders,  and  marauders  of  all  aorts,  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  a  Durham  lover  who,  a  la"  Johny  Cope,  liked  "  to  sleep  in  a  haJe 
skin,"  would  prefer  a  sea  voyage  to  Seaton  Delaval,  to  a  t/t^n  more 
dangerous  one  by  land  ;  and  to  one  making  such  voyages  to  and  fro,' 
Seaton  vxmld  be  '  o'er '  and  '  affont '  the  sea. 

ToUington  Park,  1843.  J.  H.  DIXON. 


aters, 
ild; 

Maiarey, 
lUd.' 

O  haud  your  tongue  now  Lady  Margaret, 

Let  a'  your  folly  be ; 
I'll  gar  you  keep  your  true  prombe, 

To  the  lord  ajont  the  sea. 

O  there  is  neither  Lord  nor  Knight 

My  true  love  e'er  shall  be, 
Except  it  be  Lord  Darlington, 

And  he  winna  come  here  to  me. 

But  when  the  hour  o'  twelve  was  past 

And  near  the  hour  o'  ane, 
Lord  Darlington  came  to  the  yetts, 

Wi'  thirty  Knights  and  ten. 

It's  he  has  wedded  the  Lady  Margaret, 

And  brought  her  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  there  was  naue  that  lived  on  earth, 

Sae  happy  as  was  she. 

But  when  nine  months  were  come  and  gane, 

Strong  travailling  took  she ; 
And  ne'er  a  leech  in  a'  the  land 

Conld  ease  her  maladie. 

>  The  term  ■  mild  *  «o  ftcquentJy  applied  b;  the  old  ballad  wiilen  to  a  young  femate, 

luu  no  doubt  its  origin,  in  the  adjective  "  milit '  one  of  the  numeroui  titles  gnven  to  (ha 
Viipn,  by  tbe  Latin  Church.  In  many  venions  or  the  anrient  Hymns  the  word  h  Irau. 
latcd  "mild"  though  "gentle"  would  more  properiy  express  the  meauiDg, 
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Where  will  I  get  a  little  wee  boy. 
That  will  win  meat  and  fee  ; 

That  will  gae  on  to  Seaton's  yetts 
And  bring  yoor  mother  to  me  ? 

O!  out  then  spake  the  little  foot  page. 
And  knelt  on  bended  knee — 

**  O  here  am  I  a  little  wee  boy 
That  will  win  both  meat  and  fee ; 

That  will  gae  on  to  Seaton's  yetts 
And  bring  your  mother  to  thee." 

Then  he  is  on  to  Seaton's  yetts 

As  fast  as  gang  could  he ; 
— Says  "ye  must  come  to  Darlington 

Your  daughter  for  to  see." 

But  when  she  came  to  Darlington  town, 
Where  there  was  little  pride, 

The  scobbs^   were  in  the  lady's  mouth, 
The  sharp  sheer  in  her  side. 

Lord  Darlington  stood  on  the  stair, 
And  gart  the  gowd  rings  flee ; 

My  halls  and  bowers,  and  a'  shall  gae  waste 
If  my  bonny  love  die  for  me. 

()  baud  your  tongue  Lord  Darlington, 

Let  a'  your  folly  be ; 
I  bore  the  bird  within  my  side, 

ril  suffer  her  to  dee. 

He  that  marries  a  daughter  o'  mine, 

I  wot  he  is  a  fool: 
If  he  marries  her  at  Candemas  tide 

She'll  be  frae  him  at  Yule. 

I  had  seven  ance  in  companie, 

This  night  I  go  my  lane; 
When  I  come  to  the  salt  water 

1  wish  that  I  may  drown. 

^  Sores. 
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A    NORTHUMBRIAN    TRADITION 


COMMUNICATED  BY  MR.  ROBT.  R0B80N— EDITED  BY  MR.  JAMES  HARDY. 


"  By  night 
The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishment!  of  unquiet  souls, 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed."  Akenside. 


IXTY  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  quiet  village  of  Black  Heddon,  near 
Stamfordham,  and  its  vicinity,  who  lived  as 
most  other  villagers  do,  with  all  possible 
harmony  amongst  themselves,  and  relishing 
no  more  external  disturbance  than  was  con- 
sistent with  their  gentle  and  sequestered 
mode  of  existence,  were  dreadfully  annoyed 
by  the  pranks  of  a  preternatural  being 
called  SiLKT.*  This  name  it  had  obtained,  from  its  manifesting  a 
marked  predilection  to  make  itself  visible  in  the  semblance  of  a  female 
dressed  in  silk.  Many  a  time,  when  any  of  the  more  timorous  of  the 
community  had  a  night  journey  to  perform,  have  they  unawares  and 
invisibly  been  dogged  and  watched,  by  this  specti^  tormentor,  who 
at  the  dreariest  part  of  the  road — ^the  most  suitable  for  thrilling 
surprises — ^would  suddenly  break  forth  in  dazzling  splendour.  If  the 
person  happened  to  be  on  horseback,  a  sort  of  exercise  for  which  she 
evinced  a  strong  partiality,  she  would  unexpectedly  seat  herself  behind, 
"rattling  in  her  silks.""  There  after  enjoying  a  comfortable  ride; 
with  instantaneous  abruptness,  she  would  like  a  thing  destitute  of 
continuity,  dissolve  away  and  become  incorporated  with  the  noctiunal 
shades,  leaving  the  bewildered  horseman  in  blank  amazement. 

At  Belsay,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  Black  Heddon,  she  had  a 
favourite  resort.  This  was  a  romantic  crag  finely  studded  with  trees, 
under  the  gloomy  umbrage  of  which,  "  like  one  forlorn,''  she  loved  to 
wander  all  the  live  long  night.  Here  often  has  the  belated  peasant, 
with  awe-stricken  vision  beheld  her  dimly  through  the  sombre  twilight, 

*  A  sprite  of  the  same  name  and  of  probably  corresponding  character,  is  said,  by.  means 
of  unearthly  noises,  to  have  rendered  untenantable  the  once  noted  mansion  house  of 
Chirton. 
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ss  if  engaged  in  spUtting  great  stones,  or  hewing  with  many  a  re- 
peated stroke  some  stately  "  monarch  of  the  grove.'"  And  while  he 
thus  stood,  and  gazed,  and  listened  to  intimations,  impossible  to  be 
misapprehended,  of  the  dread  reality  of  that  mysterious  being,  con- 
cerning whom  so  various  conjectures  were  awake,  all  at  once,  excited 
by  that  wondrous  agency,  he  would  have  heard,  the  howling  of  a 
resistless  tempest  rushing  through  the  wood-land — ^the  branches 
creaking  in  violent  concussion — or  rent  into  fragments  by  the  im- 
petuous fury  of  the  blast — while  to  the  eye  not  a  leaf  was  seen  to 
quiver,  nor  a  pensile  spray  to  bend.  The  bottom  of  this  crag  is 
washed  by  a  picturesque  lake  or  fish-pond,  at  whose  outlet  is  a  water- 
fall, over  which  a  venerable  tree,  sweeping  its  umbrageous  arms,  adds 
impressiveness  to  the  scene.  Amid  the  compUcated  and  contorted 
limbfl  of  this  tree,  Silky  p<«fle«ed  a  rude  chair,  where  die  was  wont, 
in  her  moody  moments,  to  sit — wind  rocked — enjoying  the  rustling  of 
the  storm  in  the  dark  woods,  or  the  gush  of  the  cascade  as  it  ascended 
with  spirit-like  fitfulness,  during  the  pauses  of  the  gale.  It  is  due  to 
tiie  present  proprietor.  Sir  Charles  M.  L.  Monk,  Bart.,  of  Belsay 
Castle,  to  state,  that  the  tree  so  consecrated  in  the  sympathies  and 
the  terrors  of  the  vicinity,  has  been  carefully  preserved.  Though  now 
no  longer  tenanted  by  its  aerial  visitant,  it  yet  spreads  majestically  its 
time-hallowed  canopy  over  the  spot,  awakening  in  the  love-versed 
rustic  when  the  winter^s  wind  raves  gusty  and  sonorous  through  its 
leafless  boughs,  the  soul  harrowing  recollection  of  the  exploits  of  the 
ancient  fay, — ^but  in  the  springtide  beautiful  with  the  full  flushed 
verdure  of  that  exuberant  season,  and  recipient  of  the  kindling  emo- 
tions of  reverence  and  affection.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  '^  Silky''s 
seat,^  in  memory  of  its  once  wonderful  occupant. 

Silky  exercised  a  marvellous  influence  over  the  brute  creation. 
Horses  which  indisputably  possess  a  discernment  of  spirits  superior  to 
man,  at  least,  are  more  sharp  sighted  in  the  dark,  were  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  sensitive  of  her  presence  and  control.  Having  once 
perceived  the  efiects  of  her  power,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  per- 
verse pleasure,  in  meddling  and  arresting  those  poor,  defenceless 
animals,  while  engaged  in  the  most  exemplary  performance  of  their 
labours.  When  this  misfortune  occurred  there  was  no  remedy  brute 
force  could  devise ;  expostulation,  soothing,  whipping  and  kicking 
were  all  exerted  in  vain,  to  make  the  restive  beast  resume  the  proper 
and  intended  direction.  The  ultimate  resource,  unless  it  might  be  her 
whim  to  revoke  the  spell,  was  the  magic  dispelling  witchwood^*  which 

*  Witcbwood,  the  mountaiD  ash,  (Sofhus  aucupariaj,  called  in  divers  parts  of  North- 
umberland the  Whicken-trec,  and  Rowan-tree.     Under  these  standard  terms  it  is  pour- 
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it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  was  of  unfailing  efficacy.  One  poor  wight,  a 
farm  servant,  was  once  the  selected  victim  of  her  mischievous  frolics. 
He  had  to  go  to  a  colliery  at  some  distance  for  coals,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  evening  before  he  could  return.  Silky  with  spirit  like  pre- 
science, having  intimation  of  the  circumstance,  waylaid  him  at  a 
bridge — ^a  "ghastly,  ghost-alluring  edifice,^  since  called  "Silky's 
Brig,^  lying  a  little  to  the  south  of  Black  Heddon,  on  the  road  between 
that  place  and  Stamfordham.  Just  as  he  had  arrived  at  "  the  height 
of  that  bad  eminence  ^  the  keystone,  horses  and  cart  became  fixed  and 
immoveable  as  fate.  And  in  that  melancholy  plight,  might  both  man 
and  horses  have  continued — quaking,  and  sweating,  and  paralysed — 
till  the  moining  light  had  thrown  around  them  its  mantle  of  protec- 

trayed  by  Tuner,  the  father  of  English  Botany,  in  his  Herbal,  part  ii.  fol.  143.  Cologne, 
1662.  **It  hath  rede  beryis  lyke  corall  bedes,  growyng  in  greate  clusters,  whych  the 
byrdes  eat,  in  the  beginning  of  winter."  They  are  frequently  the  luxurious  &re  of  the 
Green  Linnet,  f  Coccothraustea  ChlorisjJ  at  that  period.  **  The  tre  groweth  in  moyste 
woddes,  and  it  is  called  in  Northumberlande,  a  rowne  tre,  or  a  whicken  tre,  in  the  south 
partes  of  England  a  quick-beame  tre.**  Ihre  derives  the  word  rowan  from  runa,  incanta- 
tion, because  of  the  use  made  of  the  wood  in  magical  arts.  As  an  infallible  antidote  to 
avert  supernatural  influences  of  a  malignant  nature,  it  has  long  been  celebrated,  and  may 
still  be  employed  by  the  ignorant  Nations  bore  attestation  to  its  sovereign  qualities,  and 
assigned  to  it  functions  the  most  select  Rudbeck  mentions  its  sacred  character  among 
the  northern  Gothic  tribes.  They  inscribed  their  laws  upon  its  wood,  an  honour  which 
it  shared  with  the  beech.  Bishop  Ueber  noticed  a  parallel  superstition  in  Hindostan 
connected  with  a  species  of  mimosa,  which  at  a  little  distance  wears  considerably  the 
aspect  of  the  mountain  ash.  ^  A  sprig  worn  in  the  turban,  or  suspended  over  the  bed, 
was  a  perfect  security  against  all  spells,  evil  eye,  &c.,  insomuch  that  the  most  formidable 
wizard  would  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  approach  its  shade."  (Heber*s  Journal).  In  the 
days  of  yore,  when  fairies  footed  it  on  every  emerald  hillock,  and  witches  cast  their  can- 
trips with  unlimited  might  athwart  the  misty  twilight  of  unenlightened  mind — when 
such  a  debasing  state  of  ideal  fear  prevailed,  that  "  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  ** — inspired 
images  of  dread,  rowan-tree  was  of  paramount  importance  in  Northumberland  and  else- 
where. Almost  every  mansion  and  outhouse  was  guarded  with  it  in  some  shape. 
Usually  the  dwelling  house  was  secured  with  a  rowan  >tree  pin,  that  the  evil  thing  might 
not  cross  the  threshhold.  In  addition  to  the  bit  in  his  pocket,  the  ploughman  yoked  his 
oxen  to  a  rowan*tree  bow,  and  with  a  whip  attached  to  a  rowan-tree  shaft,  drove  the 
incorrigible  steer  along  the  ridge.  Moreover,  the  ox  not  unlikely  had  his  horns  decorated 
with  red  thread,  amidst  which,  pieces  of  rowan-tree  were  inserted,  or  a  portion  of  the 
wood  hieroglyphed  with  quaint  devices,  and  similarly  garnished  with  threads  might  per- 
adventure  be  dangled  at  the  tail.  Thus  fenced  in  person,  home,  and  stall,  with  **  rowan- 
tree  and  red  thread,**  the  agricultural  labourer  bade  defiance  to  sorcery  and  fiendish 
malice — But  it  was  equally  requisite  to  a  prosperous  voyage  on  the  deep,  and  sailors  to 
ensure  no  other  hazards  than  those  incidental  to  their  profession,  had  over  and  above  their 
cargo,  a  store  of  this  harm-expelling  preservative  on  board  their  vessel.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  remote  period  since  a  withered  prototype  of  ''Noma  the  Reim-kennar," 
tenanting  a  hut  overlooking  the  steeps  **  where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains 
rounding,"  obtained  a  miserable  livelihood,  by  vending  winds  and  consecrated  mountain 
ash  to  credulous  mariners !  J.  H. 
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tion — ^had  not  a  neighbouring  servant  come  up  to  the  rescue,  who 
opportunely  carried  some  of  the  potent  witch-wood  about  his  person. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  seasonable  aid,  the  perplexed  driver  rallied  his 
scattered  senses,  and  the  helpless  animals  being  duly  seasoned  after 
the  fashion  prescribed  on  such  occasions,  he  had  the  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion, of  seeing  them  apply  themselves  with  customary  alacrity  to  the 
draught.  The  charm  was  effectually  overcome,  and  in  a  short  time 
both  he  and  the  coals,  reached  home  in  safety.  Ever  afterwards  how- 
ever, as  long  as  he  lived,  he  took  the  precaution  of  rendering  himself 
spell-proof,  by  being  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  witch-wood ;  by  no 
means  being  disposed  that  Silky  should  a  second  time  amuse  herself 
at  his  expense,  and  that  of  his  team. 

She  was  wayward  and  capricious.  Sometimes  she  installed  herself 
in  the  office  of  that  old  familiar  Lar, — Brownie,  but  with  character- 
istic misdirection,  in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  useful 
species  of  hobgoblin.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  throughout 
her  disembodied  career,  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  performed 
one  benevolent  action  for  the  sake  of  its  moral  qualities.  She  had, 
from  first  to  last,  a  perpetual  latent  hankering  for  mischief,  and 
gloried  in  withering  surprises,  and  unforseen  movements.  As  is 
customary  with  that  "  sturdy  fairy,''  as  he  is  designated  by  the  great 
English  Lexicographer,*  her  works  were  performed  at  night;  or 
between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  day  dawn.  If  the  good  old  dames 
had  thoroughly  cleaned  their  houses,  which  country  people  make  a 
practice  of  doing,  especially  on  Saturdays,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
comfortable  and  decent  appearance  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  after  retiring 
to  rest.  Silky  would  silently  have  turned  every  thing  topsy-turvy,  and 
the  morning  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  house  had  been  left  in  a  disorderly  state,  a  plan  which 
they  generally  found  best  to  adopt,  every  thing  would  have  been 
arranged  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

At  length  a  term  had  arrived  to  her  erratic  course,  and  both  she 
and  the  peaceably  disposed  inhabitants  whom  she  disquieted,  obtained 
the  repose  so  long  mutually  desired.  She  abruptly  disappeared.  It 
had  long  been  surmised,  by  those  who  paid  attention  to  those  dark 
matters,  that  she  was  the  troubled  phantom  of  some  person,  who  had 
died  very  miserable,  in  consequence  of  having  great  treasure,  which, 
before  overtaken  by  her  mortal  agony,  had  not  been  disclosed ;  and 
on  that  account  she  could  not  lie  still  in  her  grave  !  About  the  period 
referred  to,  a  domestic  female  servant  being  alone  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  a  house  at  Black  Heddon,  was  frightfully  alarmed  by  the  ceiling 

•  Journey  to  the  Western  Inlands,  p.  171. 
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above  saddenly  ^ring  way,  and  firom  it  there  dropt,  with  a  prodipoiiB 
dadi,  something  quite  hiack,  shapeless  and  uncouth.  The  servant 
did  not  stop  to  eorutinize  an  object  so  hideous  and  startiing,  but  fled 
to  htst  mistress,  soreaming  at  the  pitch  of  her  voice,  "  The  deevil's  in 
the  hoQse !  The  deeril's  in  the  house  I  He's  come  throngh  the 
oeihng ! "  With  this  terrible  announcement,  the  whole  family  were 
speedily  convoked,  and  great  was  the  consternation  at  the  idea  of 
tiie  foe  of  mankind,  being  amongst  them,  in  a  Tisible  form.  In  this 
appalling  extremity,  a  considerable  time  elapsed,  before  any  one 
oould  brace  up  courage  to  face  the  "  enemy,"  or  be  prevailed  on  to 
go  and  inspect  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  At  last  the  mistress,  who 
happened  to  be  the  most  stout-hearted,  ventured  into  the  room, 
when  instead  of  the  personage  on  aooount  of  whom  such  awful  ap- 
prehenaons  were  entertained — a  great  dog  or  calfs  skin  lay  on 
the  floor — sufficiently  black  and  uncomely — but  filled  with  gold." 
After  this  Silhy  was  never  more  heard  or  seen.  Her  destiny  was 
accomplished — ^her  spirit  laid — and  she  now  sleeps  with  her  ances- 
tors, as  peaoefidly  and  unperturbed,  as  do  Uie  degenerate  and  unen- 
terprising ghosts  of  modem  days. 

*  Tba  bonte  icfaenm  this  oeenned  wm,  M  the  time,  occupied  b;  the  Hepplei,  reapect- 
■ble  jmntea  at  the  place,  whose  defcendBiiti  are  yet  the  proprieton,  and  who,  it  a  sard, 
acqmred  a  eonadenble  mm  from  Silky's  long  hidden  treasure  to  unexpected);  broa^t 
to  light 


LLOWS-HILL  is  a  farm  house  prt  with 
rees  on  the  top  of  a  sloping  and  fertile  hill, 
rhich  rises  behind  Hartington,  about  two 
oiles  north  east  from  Cambo,  Northumbei^ 
and.    Tradition  tells  of  two  brothers  of  the 
lame  of  Beay,  men  of  Clyclopean  strength 
ind  stature,  who  fanned  this  place ;  one  of 
vhom,  in  the  twili^t  of  a  summer''s  morn- 
ing, seeing  a  band  of  moss-troopers  driving 
off  their  cattle,  rose,  ran  after  them,  and  attacked  them  single  hand- 
ed ;  bat  before  his  brother  could  get  up  to  his  assistance,  the  thieves 
had  mastered  him,  and  "  cut  him  into  collops,^  which  his  friends  col- 
lected, and  carried  home  in  a  sheet. — Hodgio^i  Northd. 

VOL.  u.  2  a 
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JOHNIE       SCOT. 

HE  following  excellent  Balkd,  is  taken 

from  Motherwell's  "Ancient  and  Modem 

Mimtrelny.'"  Glasgow,  1827.     The  editor 

of  that  work  says,  he  "  prepared  it  for 

the  press,  from  three  recited  copies,  dl 

obtained  from  people  considerably  adrnt- 

ced  in  years,"  and  that    "he  has  h&eta 

informed,  that  it  is  well  known  on  the 

Border,  a  faot  of  which  there  is  no  doubt, 

as  the  Border  names  of  Scot  and  Percy 

sufficiently  identify  it  with  that  part  of  the  country."     Motherw^ 

also  says,  that  he  "  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  printed  ct^y  or 

MS.  ancient  or  modem,  but  supposes  it  to  be  the  ballad  odled  bj 

Bitson  "  Jack  the  little  Scat "  and  otrntuued  in  a  MS.  collecticm  of  (dd 

Ballads,  which  at  the  time  Bitson  wrote,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 

then  Lord  Woodhouselee."   The  MSS.  alluded  to  by  Ritson,  haye  not 

been  heard  of  mnce  the  death  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  there  is 

every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  in  foot  that  tbey 

have  been /analically  destroyed. 

From  the  general  style  and  character  of  the  Ballad,  and  from  its 
mentioning  King  Henry  of  England,  King  James  of  ScotJond,  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  I  consider  it  to  be  a  composition  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  when  the  above  three  monarchs, 
were  much  mixed  up  in  each  others  affairs. 

Some  of  the  phrases,  and  even  whole  verses  in  the  Ballad,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  portions  of  Lord  Beichaa,  (see  pa^  20  vol.  ii. 
of  this  work),  and  might  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  ballads 
were  the  preduction  of  the  same  author,  were  we  not  aware,  that  the 
phrases  and  verses  in  question,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ballads  of  aD 
the  Northern  nations,  and  were  evidently  considered  by  the  old  min- 
strels as  common  property. 

Motherwell  in  his  book  gives  a  few  'Barisnaa  readings — some  of 
these  I  have  ad<^ted  in  preference  to  those  of  his  text — in  oUier 
respects  the  ballad,  with  a  trifling  alteration  in  the  first,  third,  and 
fourth  stanzas,  is  a  transcript  of  his  version. 

J.  H.  DIXON. 

ToUington  Park,  Feb.  9.  1813. 
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JOHNIE  SCOT. 


hunting  gftne, 
rbonnding  free ;] 


U  word  la  lo  me  Kiicaen  gane. 

And  word  ia  to  the  hall, 
And  word  is  to  the  highest  towers 

Among  the  nobles  all. 

"  If  she  [has  sinned,]  "  her  father  said 

"  As  woe  forbid  it  should  be, 
I'll  pat  ber  into  a  prison  strong, 

And  try  the  veritie." 

"  If  [it  be  so,]  "  her  motiier  said. 

As  woe  forbid  it  be! 
Ill  put  hei  into  a  doqjon  dark. 

And  hnnger  her  till  she  dee." 

O  Johnie's  called  his  wiuting  man, 

His  name  was  Germanie  ; 
*'  It's  thou  must  to  fair  England  hie 

And  bring  me  that  gay  ladie. 

And  here  see  is  a  silken  sark, 
Her  ain  hand  sewed  the  glove;' 

Bid  her  come  to  the  merry  green  wood 
To  Jofanie  her  true  love." 

He  rode  till  be  came  to  Rarl  Percy's  gate, 

He  titled  at  the  pin ; 
"O  wha  is  there,"  said  the  proud  porter, 

"  But  I  dare  na  let  thee  in  ?  " 

It's  he  rode  up,  and  he  rode  down. 
He  rode  the  castle  about ; 


r 
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Until  he  spied  a  &ir  ladie 
At  a  window  looking  oat. 

**  Here  is  a  silken  sark,'*  he  said, 
**  Thy  ain  hand  sewed  the  glove ; 

And  ye  most  gae  to  the  merrj  green  wood 
To  Johnie  Soot  thy  love." 


**  The  castle  it  is  high,  my  boy. 

And  walled  ronnd  about; 
My  feet  are  in  the  fetters  strong. 

And  how  can  I  get  out? 

My  garters  are  o'  the  bkck  iron. 

And  oh!  bat  they  be  cold; 
My  breast  plate's  of  the  sturdy  steel. 

Instead  of  the  beaten  gold. 

Bat  had  1  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 
Wi'  lamp  at  my  command; 

It's  I  wonld  write  a  long  letter. 
To  John  in  &ir  ScotUnd." 

Then  she  has  written  a  braid  letter. 
And  sealed  it  wi'  her  hand; 

And  sent  it  to  the  merry  green  wood 
Wi'  her  own  boy  at  command. 

The  first  line  o't  that  Johnie  read, 
A  loud  loud  laugh  laugh'd  he; 

But  he  had  not  read  a  line  or  twa, 
Till  the  saut  tears  did  blind  his  ee. 

**  Oh  I  must  up  to  England  go. 

Whatever  me  betide ; 
For  to  relieve  mine  own  &ir  ladie. 

And  mak  her  my  bonny  bride." 

Then  up  and  spak  Johnie's  auld  mither, 
A  weel  spoke  woman  was  she; 

^'  If  you  do  go  to  England,  Johnie, 
1  may  take  fareweel  o'  thee." 
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And  ont  and  spak  his  father  then, 

And  he  spak  weel  the  same; 
^'  If  thou  to  &ir  England  go,  ^ 

I  fear  jell  ne'er  come  hame." 

And  ont  and  spak  his  uncle  then, 

And  he  spak  bitterly; 
^^  If  ye  do  to  England  go, 

I  will  bear  thee  companie." 

And  ont  and  spak  then  gnde  King  James, 

And  he  spak  manfollie; 
^^  Five  hundred  of  my  good  life  guards, 

Shall  bear  him  oompanie.' 


9> 


When  they  were  all  on  saddle  set. 

They  were  comely  to  behold; 
The  ludr  ttiat  hung  o'er  Johnie's  neck,  shined 

Like  links  o'  the  yellow  gold. 

When  they  all  were  marching  away, 
Most  pleasant  they  were  to  see ; 

There  was  not  so  much  as  a  married  man. 
In  Johnie's  companie. 

Johnie  Scot  was  the  foremost  man 

In  the  company  ttiat  did  ride ; 
EBs  unde  was  the  second  man, 

Wi'  his  rapier  by  his  side. 

The  first  gude  toun  that  Johnie  came  to, 

He  made  the  bells  be  rung; 
And  when  he  rode  the  toun  all  o'er, 

He  caused  the  mass  be  sung. 

The  next  gude  toun  that  Johnie  came  to,* 

He  made  the  drums  beat  round ; 
And  the  Ihird  gude  toun  that  he  came  to, 

He  made  the  trumpets  sound; 
Till  King  Henry,  and  all  his  merry  men, 

A-marveUed  at  the  sound. 

And  when  they  came  to  Earl  Percy's  gates. 
They  rode  tjiem  round  about, 
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And  who  saw  he  bat  his  own  true  love, 
At  a  window  looking  ont! 

'*Oh  the  doors  are  bolted  with  iron  and  steel. 

So  are  the  windows  abont; 
And  my  feet  they  are  in  fetters  strong, 

And  how  can  I  get  out? 

"  My  garters  they  are  of  the  lead, 

And  oh !  bat  they  be  cold ; 
My  breast  plate's  of  the  hard  hard  steel. 

Instead  of  the  beaten  gold." 

Bat  when  they  came  to  Earl  Percy's  gate, 

They  tirled  at  the  pin; 
None  was  so  ready  as  Earl  Percy, 

To  open,  and  let  them  in. 

^<  Art  then  the  Doke  of  Mulberry, 

Or  art  thou  the  King  of  Spain? 
Or  art  thou  one  of  the  gay  Scots  lords. 

Maybe  McNachtan  be  thy  name  ?  *' 

"  I'm  not  the  dnke  of  Mulberry,^ 

Nor  yet  the  King  of  Spain ; 
But  I  am  one  of  yoor  gay  Scots  lords, 

And  Johnie  Scot  I  am  called  by  name." 

When  Johnie  came  before  the  King, 

He  fell  low  down  on  his  knee: 
*^  If  Johnie  Scot  be  thy  name,  he  said, 

"  As  I  trow  well  it  be ; 
Then  the  bravest  lady  in  a'  my  coort, 

Has  been  [disgraced]  by  thee." 

*^  If  she  be  "-—bold  Johnie  he  said, 

'As  I  trow  well  she  be. 
Her  wene  shall  be  heir  owre  a'  my  land, 

And  her  my  dear  ladie." 

* 

1  The  Dvke  cfMuBmrif^  vnu  in  all  probability,  a  cfaancter  id  some  of  the  naaqnes  of 
the  day«-*At  the  time  I  suppoie  this  ballad  to  have  been  written,  (see  faitiodactoiy 
remaiks)  the  name  of  the  Kmg  of  Spaing  would  be  in  every  Borderer's  mouth,  peace 
between  Engknd  and  Scotland,  having  been  effected  throngh  the  mterferenoe  and  medi- 
ation of  Ayala,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Henry  Vllth's  court 
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^'  Nay,"  said  her  father,  ^'  at  eight  o'clock 
The  morrow  mom  thou  hanged  shall  he." 

Oat  and  spoke  Johnie's  uncle  then, 

And  he  spak  bitterlie; 
Before  that  we  see  fair  Johnie  hanged, 

We'll  a'  fight  till  we  dee." 

'^  Bat  is  there  e'er  a  Tailliant  ^  about  your  court. 

That  will  fight  duels  three  ? 
For  before  that  I  be  hanged,'^  Johnie  said, 

«  On  the  Tailliant's  sword  I'll  dee." 

**  Say  on,  say  on  tiien,"  said  the  King, 

^^  It  is  well  spoken  of  thee ; 
For  there  is  a  Tailliant  in  my  court. 

Shall  fight  you  three  by  tluree." 

O  some  is  to  the  good  green  wood. 

And  some  is  to  the  plain ; 
The  queen  with  all  her  ladies  &ir, 

The  King  with  his  merry  men: 
Either  to  see  fair  Johnie  flee. 

Or  else  to  see  him  slain. 

They  fought  on,  and  Johnie  fought  on, 

Wi'  swords  o'  tempered  steel; 
Until  the  draps  o'  red  red  blood 

Ran  trinkling  down  the  field. 

They  fought  on,  and  Johnie  fought  on, 

They  fought  right  manfullie ; 
Till  they  left  not  alive  in  a'  the  king's  court 

A  man  only  but  three. 

And  they  began  at  eight  in  the  mom, 
And  tiiey  fought  on  till  three ; 

1  Motherwell  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  word,  bat  thinks  it  means  s 
Chaaqnon,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  French  verb  ToflZn/er.  Is  it  not  merely  a 
oorruption  of  the  word  **ItaUan9**  Early  English  ballad  h'terature  swarmed  with 
Translations,  and  Adaptations  of  Italian  tales  of  Chivalry  and  Romance,  and  Italian 
may  have  been  used  by  the  Author,  as  synonimous  with  Hero,  Warrior,  or  Champion } 
just  as  at  the  present  day,  we  frequently  hear  the  words  Jew,  Goth  and  Turh,  used  to 
designate  particular  individuals. 
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When  the  Tailliant  like  a  swallow  swift. 
O'er  Johnie's  head  did  flee. 

Bat  Johnie  being  a  clever  joung  man. 
He  wheeled  him  ronnd  about; 

And  on  the  point  of  Johnie's  broad  sword. 
The  Tailliant  he  slew  out. 

**  A  priest,  a  priest,"  fidr  Johnie  cried, 
"  To  wed  my  love  and  me." 

^'  A  clerk,  a  clerk,"  her  father  cried, 
To  smn  her  dower  free." 

"  ni  ha'  none  of  y'  gold,"  Johnie  cried, 
"  Na  none  of  y'  other  gear ; 

Bat  I  will  have  my  own  feii  bride. 
For  this  day  I've  won  her  dear." 

He's  ta'en  his  trae  love  by  the  hand. 

He  led  her  up  the  plain; 
"  Have  ye  any  more  of  y'  English  Dogs 

You  want  for  to  have  slain  ?  " 

He  put  a  little  horn  to  his  mouth, 
He  blew  it  baith  loud  and  shrill; 

And  Honour  is  unto  Scotland  gone 
In  spite  of  England's  skill. 

He  put  his  little  horn  to  his  mouth. 

He  blew  it  o'ei  again; 
And  aye  the  sound  that  horn  cried 

Was  '*  Johnie  and  his  men." 
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SIB  EDWARD  WALPOLE 

POSTMASTER  OF  DABUN&TON'S  DAUGHTER. 
FROM  "flowbrs  op  anecdote." 


?  BOUT  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Edward  Wal- 
y  pole  (afterwards  sir  Edward,  knight  of 
,  the  Bath)  returned  {rom  his  travels  on 
>  the  continent,  where  the  magnificence  of 
his  father  the  famons  Sir  Bobert,  who 
\  wafi  then  prime  minister  to  George  II., 
'  had  enabled  him  to  make  a  brilliant 
\  figure ;  and  so  very  engaging  was  he 
foimd  by  the  ladies,  that  he  had  do  other 
appellation  in  Italy  than  that  of  "the 
huidsome  Englishman.'"  Mr.  Wslpole  had  lod^gs  token  for  him 
on  his  return  st  a  Mrs.  Rennie^s,  a  child's  coat-maker,  at  the  bottom 
of  Pall  M^.  On  returning  &om  vidts,  or  public  places,  he  often 
passed  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  in  chat  with  the  young  women  of  the 
shop.  Among  them  was  one  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  him 
forget  the  Iti^iane,  and  all  the  beautJes  of  the  English  court.  Her 
name  was  Clement :  her  father  was  at  that  time,  or  soon  after,  post- 
master at  Darlmgton,  a  place  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  on  which 
he  supported  a  large  family.  This  young  woman  had  been  bound 
apprentice  to  Mrs.  Bennie,  and  was  employed  in  the  usual  dutjee  of 
such  a  situation,  which  she  diachaxged  (as  the  old  lady  used  to  say) 
honestly  and  soberly.  Her  parents,  however,  from  their  poverty, 
oonid  supply  her  but  very  scantily  with  clothes  or  money,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  observed  her  wants,  and  had  the  address  to  midce  her  litUo 
presents,  in  a  way  not  to  alarm  the  vigilance  of  her  mistress,  who 
ejcacted  the  strictest  morality  from  the  young  persons  under  her  care. 
Miss  Clement  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  with  good,  though 
uncultivated  parts.  Mrs.  Bennie  had  begun  to  suspect  that  a  con- 
nection was  forming,  which  would  not  be  to  the  honour  of  her 
apprentice.  She  apprised  Mr.  Clement  of  her  suspicions,  who  iouned- 
iately  came  up  to  town,  to  carry  her  out  of  the  vortex  of  temptation. 
The  good  old  man  met  his  daughter  with  tears :  he  told  her  his 
suspicions ;  and  that  he  should  carry  her  home,  where,  by  living 
with  sobriety  and  prudence,  she  might  chance  to  be  married  to  some 
decent  tradesman.     The  girl,  in  appearance,  acquiesced,  but  whilst 
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her  father  and  mLstress  were  discoursing  in  a  little  dark  parlour 
behind  the  shop,  the  object  of  their  cares  slipped  out,  and  without 
hat  or  cloak  ran  directly  through  Pall-Mall  to  Sir  Edwards's  house, 
at  the  top  of  it  (that  lately  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Kepple)  where,  the 
porter  knowing  her,  she  was  admitted,  although  his  master  was  ab- 
sent. She  went  into  the  parlour,  where  the  table  was  covered  for 
dinner,  and  impatiently  waited  his  return.  The  moment  came ;  Sir 
Edward  entered,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim  with  great  joy, — ^^  You 
here  !  "^  What  explanations  took  place  were  of  course  in  private ;  but 
the  fair  fii^tive  sat  down  that  day  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and 
never  after  left  it.  The  fruits  of  this  connection  were  the  late  Mrs. 
Keppel;  Maria,  afterwards  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  subse<]uently 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  second;  Lady  Dysart,  the  third;  and 
Golonel  Walpole,  the  fourth ;  in  the  birth  of  whom,  or  soon  after, 
the  mother  died.  Never  could  fondness  exceed  that  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward always  cherished  for  the  mother  of  his  children ;  nor  was  it 
confined  to  her  or  them  only,  but  extended  itself  to  her  relations, 
for  all  of  whom  he  some  way  or  other  provided.  His  grief  at  her  loss 
was  proportioned  to  his  aflbction :  he  constantly  declined  all  overtures 
of  marriage,  and  gave  up  his  life  to  the  education  of  his  children.  He 
had  often  been  prompted  to  unite  himself  to  Miss  Clement  by  legal 
ties ;  but  the  threats  of  his  father.  Sir  Robert,  prevented  his  mar- 
riage ;  who  avowed,  that  if  he  married  Miss  Clement,  he  would  not 
only  deprive  him  of  his  political  interest,  but  exert  it  against  him. 
It  was,  however,  always  said,  by  those  who  had  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, that  had  Miss  Clement  survived  Sir  Robert,  she  would  then  have 
been  Lady  Walpole. 

In  the  year  1758,  his  eldest  daughter,  Laura,  became  the  wife  of 
the  hon.  Frederick  Keppel,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Miss  Walpoles  now  took  a 
rank  in  society  in  which  they  had  never  before  moved.  The  sisteis 
of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  were  their  constant  companions,  and  intro- 
duced them  to  persons  of  quality  and  fashion;  they  constantly  ap- 
peared at  the  first  routes  and  balls  ;  and,  in  a  word,  were  received 
every  where  but  at  court.  The  shade  attending  their  birth  shut 
them  out  from  the  drawing-room,  till  marriage  (as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Keppel)  had  covered  the  defect,  and  given  them  the  rank  of  another 
family.  No  one  watched  their  progress  upwards  with  more  anxiety 
than  the  earl  of  Waldegrave.  This  nobleman  (one  of  the  proudest 
in  the  kingdom)  had  long  cherished  a  passion  for  Maria.  The 
struggle  between  his  passion  and  his  pride  was  not  a  short  one,  and 
having  conquered  his  own  difiiculties,  it  now  only  remained  to  attack 
the  lady's  who  had  prepossessions ;   and   Lord  Waldegrave,  though 
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not  young,  was  not  ctiBagreeable.  Hor  very  amiable  oondnct  througli 
the  whole  life  of  her  Lord,  added  respect  and  esteem  to  the  warmeBt 
admiration.  About  Eve  years  after  their  marriage,  the  small-pox 
attacked  his  lordship,  and  proved  fata].  His  lady  fotmd  herself  a 
young  widow,  of  rank  and  beauty.  Had  Lord  Waldegrave  possessed 
every  advantage  of  youth  and  person,  his  death  could  not  have  been 
more  sincerely  regretted  by  his  amiable  relict.  At  length  she  em- 
erged again  into  the  world,  and  love  and  admiration  every  where 
followed  her.  She  refused  many  offers;  amongst  others,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  loudly  prochuined  his  discontent  at  her  refusal.  But 
the  daughter  of  Mary  Clement  was  destined  to  royalty !  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  two  children,  a  prince  and 
a  princess,  were  the  fruits  of  their  marriage ;  and  hence  it  came 
within  the  bounds  of  prohahUUy  that  the  descendants  of  the  poet- 
master  of  Darlington  might  one  day  have  swayed  the  British  sceptre. 
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TO  THE  HEROINE 

OF  A    JUVENILE  POEM,    ENTITLED   "HARVEST    HOME." 
BT   KOBBRT   STORY. 1* 


it  Craven'  sees, 
land8c^)e  green, 
tan  and  breene, 
le  keen. 

__      _  _       d? 

I  8ee  no  fair  and  yoothinl  band, 
The  ghining  weapon  prompt  to  wield. 
And  dear — with  miith — the  waving  land. 

A  sin^e  reaper — (dght  of  grief !) — 

Pliefl  awkwardly  his  lonelj  toil ; 
He  makes  Hie  hand,  he  Innds  the  sheaf^ 

And  rears  the  shock — without  a  smile! 

Yet  e'en  this  sight  of  single  field 

And  single  reaper,  brings  to  me 
A  mood  to  which  I  like  to  yield — 

A  dream  of  Roddam  fields  and  Thee! 

On  Roddam's  Harvest-land,  who  now 

Bid  the  hot  day  unheeded  fiy  ? 
Is  there  a  Mtuden  fair  as  thon? 

Is  there  a  Lover  fond  as  I  ? 

Dost  recollect,  when,  side  by  side, 

'Twos  ours  to  lead  the  jovial  band. 
With  what  delight  and  heart-felt  pride 

J  saw  thee  grace  my  dexter  hand  ? 

■  Bobert  Stor;,  die  author  of  the  abore  poem,  )•  *  nuiTe  of  WoiAtr,  in  Nortbanber- 
land,  and  author  of  "  Harveit  Home,"  "  The  Magic  Fountain,''  &c  &c.  Utaj  of  hk 
lyrical  piecu  are  eiqiuiiulj  beantifiil,  and  would  have  eojoyed  greater  pcqnilaritj,  if 
their  author  bad  not  onfartanalely  embarked  ai  •  violent  political  partiaan,  and  injured 
hii  &ine,  by  too  often  appearii^  befote  the  public,  as  the  writer  of  party  baliadi,  having 
EofioH  whatever  but  their  violence. 
1  The  author  rciided  for  some  time  at  Oargrave,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire. 
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Dost  recollect — 'mid  sickles'  jar — 
How  rung,  at  jests,  the  laughter-chorus, 

Oar  line,  the  while,  extending  far, 
And  driving  half  a  field  hefore  us! 

Dost  recollect,  at  resting  time. 

Announced  hj  Roddam's  village-clock, 
(Methinks  e'en  now  I  hear  the  chime!) 

The  squeeze  heside  the  yellow  shock? 

Dost  recollect,  when  evening  came. 

The  dance  got  up  with  readj  glee? 
How  active  grew  each  wearied  frame ! 

How  lightly  then,  I  danced  with  thee ! 

Dost  recollect — when  half  asleep 
Were  grumbling  sire,  and  easy  mother — 

The  pleasant  watch  we  used  to  keep. 
By  fire  thou  took'st  good  care  to  smother  ? 

When  e'en  the  fiur  Moon's  radiance  pure. 
That  trembled  through  the  window  blue. 

Along  the  cottage  furniture 

Too  strong  a  light — for  lovers — ^threw  ? 

But  where  art  thou  ?  and  where  am  I  ? 

And  Roddam*s  corn-fields,  where  are  they  ? 
Ah !  where  the  days  when  thou  wert  nigh. 

The  Rainbow  of  my  darkest  day  ? 

For  fiedr  thou  wert;  though  ne'er  perchance 
So  fidr  as  my  young  fancy  drew  thee — 

I  see,  e'en  yet,  the  rougish  glance 
That  linked  my  captive  heart  unto  thee ! 

And  when  I  think  of  thee,  I  scarce 

Can  think  of  thee  as  differing  aught, 
From  Hex  who  once  inspired  my  verse — 

Though  in  myself  a  change  is  wrought. 

The  reaper's  part  that  once  I  bore 

Untired,  I  could  not  bear  again ; 
And  did  thy  Sire  make  &st  the  door, 

I  could  not  thrid  the  window  pane  / 
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The  toilsome  day  would  slowly  pass; 

Reflection  nought  could  bring  but  woe ; 
And  for  the  nightly  dance,  alas, 

One  reel  would  make  me  puflf  and  blow. 

Suppose  us  met  in  Roddam  field, 
I  verging  towards  my  fortieth  year, 

And  ihou  not  far  behind,  to  wield 
One  more  the  sickle  keen  and  clear. 

We  could  not  choose  but  laugh — or  weep: 
The  last  would  be  our  first  employment. 

To  feel  emotions — ^long  asleep- 
Re- wakening  but  to  juMt  enjoyment! 

Is  that  the  hand  1  loved  to  grasp! 

Thine  cannot  be  that  cheek  so  wan! 
Nor  thine  that  waist!  I  used  to  clasp 

A  waist  that  my  two  hands  could  span! 

And  so  the  truth  we  might  have  known, 
But  would  not,  flashes  on  us  now — 

That  youth  must  fly — for  it  hath  flown, 
And  ceased  to  love  have  I  and  Thou ! 

On  Roddam  fields  another  race 

The  parts  we  took  of  old,  have  ta'en; 

They  toil  or  toy  in  each  dear  place. 
That  ne'er  shall  meet  our  glance  again! 

Thus  when  a  boy  on  Beaumont  Side, 
(A  scene  that  is  not  strange  to  thee) 

I  saw  the  heath  bloom  in  its  pride, 
Bend  to  the  kiss  of  mountain  bee : 

And  bees  and  blooms,  no  doubt,  are  rife 
By  Beaumont  still;  but  never — never — 

Shall  those  I  saw  in  early  life. 

Be  seen  again  by  that  sweet  river! 

— ^Well ;  Time  does  but  to  us  award 
The  fate,  by  millions  felt  before ; 

And  /  am  "  Roddam's  youthful  bard," 
Thou  "  Calder's  fairest  Flower "  no  more  I 
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'  WAGS  OF  DURHAM," 

B,  AMD  HOW  TUir  SIT  AT  BEST  THE  gDEKTlON    "  WHO  « 


"  Dear  frJHid  I  often  ponder  o'er 
Tbose  days,  alas  I  now  days  of  yore  ; 

Tho«B  bappy,  Irnijpy  days, 
When  you  aod  I  were  lawyers'  clerks. 
The  foremost  or  [he  brilliant  sparka, 

That  kept  the  (own  a-blace. 

Not  with  regret!  I  doiit  repent 
or 'talents  wasted,  time  mispent" 
A>  Bays  (he  aacred  aong — 
Our  jokes  were  oniyjokt,  our  fun 
Mere  jollity,  and  made  time  nin 

More  pleasanllj  along."  M8.  Epittte  It 


HE  tricks  and  jokes  of  the  North  country 
fanners,  have  been  abeady  alluded  to  in 
the  Table  Book,  but  they  must  oertoinly 
yield  to  those  of  the  "  Wags  of  Durham," 
whose  celebrated  jokes,  practical  and 
otherwise,  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menoed  about  the  year  1821,  and  to 
have  extended  over  a  space  of  five  or 
six  years ;  during  this  time 

"  jollity 

Fua  and  frivolity  " 
were  in  the  ascendant,  in  the  good  city  of  Durhamt  and  caused  no 
little  amusement  to  many,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  considerable 
annoyance  to  others.  Those  were  the  times,  when  knockers  made 
their  nightly  mysterious  disappearances,  when  jdgns  were  altered  and 
removed,  and  when  Ited  Lions,  and  dmilar  Heraldic  monstrosities, 
were  gifted  with  as  great  powers  of  locomotion,  as  the  tawny  inha- 
bitant of  an  oriental  forest  himself — while  ever  and  anon.  Tradesmen 
were  sent  on  "  sleeveless ""  errands,  and  in  some  instances  miles  out 
of  their  way,  having  merely  thrar  labour  for  their  puns.  Those  were 
the  times,  when  the  Market  people  were  ready  to  split  their  udes 
at  beholding  Neptune*  their  getUfu  loci,  dressed  in  shirt  and  cravat ! 

*   A  ligure  of  Neptune,  is  plucvd  over  the  fountain  or  'paut'  in  Diuhara  Market  place. 
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— ^those  were  the  times,  when  ludicroiiB  local  songs,  as  "iSS^.  GHei' 
legend,'"  ^^  The  garden  of  Eden^  &c.,  &c.  were  industriously  put  into 
circulation  to  convulse  the  lieges !  and  when  ballads  of  a  still  more 
strange  description,  were  written,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  wan- 
dering songsters.  Oh  those  street  ballads !  We  have  four  lying  be- 
sides us  now.  Here  is  ^^The  Bloody  Squire,  or  the  Derbyshire 
Tragedy,^^  ^^  Nancy^s  ghost,  or  the  Flintshire  murder,^  "  The  Dam- 
sePs  lament  for  her  Johnny  ^  and  the  ^*  Roundabout  treadmill.^  Ye 
Wits  of  the  present  Day !  ye  Hoods  and  Fitzgeralds,  match  their 
bathos  and  pathos,  if  ye  can!  Kere^e  a  verse  from  ^^The  Bloody 
Squire^' 

**  After  this  foul  deed  he'd  done,  his  conscience  vexed  him  sore. 
He  thought  each  night  he  saw  her  ghost,  which  made  him^br  to  roar  ! 
A  priest  he  call'd,  and  unto  him  his  sin  he  did  confess. 
And  he  was  hanged  on  a  gallows  tree  all  for  his  wickednet^  /  " 

take  another  sample  from  *^  Nancy^s  Ghost  ^ 

^  When  he  was  tried,  the  judge  unto  the  jurymen  did  say 
^  You  oannd  doubt  he*  9  guUitf,  lads  !  a  verdict  Jind  that  tooy  /  " 
The  jury  found  him  guilty,  as  the  judge  did  them  advise. 
And  they  tucked  him  up  on  a  gallows  tree  at  the  end  of  the  assize !  " 

There  is  no  matching  the  above;  indeed  the  ^^Wags  of  Durham^ 
were  glorious  fellows,  most  choice  spirits  after  all !  But  the  ^*  Wags^ 
did  not  limit  their  exertions,  to  either  the  city  or  county  of  Durham, 
no !  ^^  Durham  saw  them  spurn  her  bounded  reign^^  and  the  London 
press  had  the  full  benefit  of  several  of  their  tricks ;  hoax  after  hoax 
was  perpetrated  on  the  daily  and  weekly  journals,  till  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  glance  at  a  London  paper,  without  meeting  with  para- 
graphs headed  ^^The  Wags  of  Durham  again  !^  The  JSdigious 
Magazines  of  the  day  too,  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  jokes,  and 
a  remarkable  ^ conversion^  which  never  occurred,  and  the  interesting 
services  connected  with  the  opening  a  Dissenting  chapel  which  was 
never  built,  obtained  ready  insertion  in  two  respectable  Dissenting 
periodicals,  and  gave  no  little  annoyance  to  the  members  of  their 
respective  communions.  The  whole  ^  press^  of  the  country  was  up  in 
arms,  and  many  were  the  prophecies  what  would  be  the  fate  of  *  the 
Durham  Wags,"*  and  even  a  minister  of  religion,  proclaimed  from  the 
pulpit,  that  they  were  pursuing  a  course,  which  would  inevitably  end 
in  their — ^bemg  hanged!  Very  different  however  was  their  iate! 
The  ^^  Wags  of  Durham  ^  like  other  wags  played  their  mad  pranks, 
sowed  their  wild  oats,  and  one  and  all  settled  down  into  orderly  and 
respectable  members  of  society,  so  that  at  last,  even  their  victims  for- 
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gave  them,  and  merely  summed  up  their  deeds,  or  rather  their  mis- 
deeds, with  remarkmg  oh  their  dynasty,  that  ^^  there  never  were 
such  times  !^  It  is  not  our  intention,  to  give  a  minute  detail  of 
of  their  tricks  in  general.  We  could  make  our  readers  laugh  at  our 
narrations  if  we  did  so,  but  we  remember  the  old  story  of  the  ^'  Priest 
and  the  Hostler  ^^  and,  as  we  have  young  readers,  refrain.  There  was 
one  of  their  tricks,  however,  which  was  so  ingeniously  contrived,  and 
80  ludicrous  in  many  of  its  results^  and  which  moreover  led  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  ^'  Who  wrote  the  lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore !  ^  that  we  are  induced  to  give  a  particular  account  of  it. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  would  observe,  that  in  the  year  1824, 
there  resided  in  or  near  the  city  of  Durham,  an  eccentric  farrier,  well 
known  by  the  cognomen  of  ^'Veterinary  Doctor  MarshaU,^  a  title 
which  he  not  only  required  himself  to  be  addressed  by,  but  which  he 
even  subscribed  to  all  his  letters  and  poems,  instead  of  his  Christian 
and  simame  "Henry  Marshall.""  We  believe  the  Doctor,  though 
long  since  removed  from  his  ancient  quarters,  is  still  living,  and  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  we  regret  to  say,  in  adverse  circumstances. 
Marshall  was  a  poet,  and  although  he  has  been  called  the  '^  legitimate 
successor  of  James  Brown,^  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  very 
superior  in  poetic  talent,  to  that  celebrated  personage.  There  was 
wme  little  merit  in  Marshall's  poems,  a  stroke  of  wit  would  now  and 
then  obtrude  itself,  and  occasionally  a  really  good  idea  might  be  met 
¥dth,  though  clothed  in  an  uncouth  garb.  However  nothing  could  be 
more  dissimilar  between  the  style  of  the  '^  Veterinary  Doctor "'  and 
that  of  the  late  Bev.  Charles  Woolf,  and  no  one  who  knew  anything 
of  the  productions  of  the  former,  would  have  thought  him  capable  of 
writing  the  lines  on  Sir  John  Moore,  much  less  of  dishonourably  put- 
ting forward,  a  false  and  barefaced  claim  to  their  authorship.  How- 
ever in  the  London  Courier  of  December  30,  1824,  there  appeared 
the  foUowing  letter — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 
^^t  Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  respectable  journ- 
al, (which  I  have  chosen  as  the  channel  of  this  conununication,  from 
my  having  been  a  subscriber  to  it,  for  the  last  fifteen  years)  to  observe, 
that  the  statement  lately  published  in  the  Mammg  Chronicle^  the 
writer  of  which,  ascribes  the  lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  to 
Woolf,  is  FALSB  and  as  baro-fiieed  a  fabbication,  as  ever  was  foisted 
on  the  public.  The  lines  in  question  are  not  written  by  Woolf,  nor  by 
Hailey,  nor  is  Deacon*  the  author,  but  they  were  composed  by  me.    I 

*  The  lines  bad  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Deacon,  the  author  of  the  Innkeeper'^  Album, 
and  are  now,  often  printed  with  his  name  attached. 
VOL.  II.  2d 
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published  them  originally,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Durham  County 
Adwrtiser^  a  journal  in  which  I  have,  at  different  times,  inserted  seve- 
ral poetical  trifles  as  "  The  Prisoner's  Prayer  to  Sleep."  *  "  Lines  on 
the  lamented  death  of  Benjamin  Galley,  Esq.,"f  and  some  other  little 
effusions. 

I  should  not,  Sir,  have  thought  the  lines  on  Sir  John  Moore's  fune- 
ral worth  owning,  had  not  the  false  statement  of  the  Chronicle  met 
my  eye.  I  can  prove  by  the  most  incontestible  evidence  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  asserted.    The  first  copy  of  my  lines  was  given  by  me  to 

my  friend  and  relation  Captain  B and  it  is  in  his  possession  at 

present;  it  agrees  perfectly  with  the  copy  now  in  circulation,  with 
this  exception,  it  does  not  o<mtain  the  stanzas  commencing  with 
*'  Few  and  short "  which  I  added  afterwards  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Alderson  of  Butterby. J 

I  am  Sir,  yours  &c, 

H.  Marshall,  M.  D. 
South  St.  Durham,  Nov.  1. 1824." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  above  letter  emanated 
from  the  ^^  Durham  Wags,"  and  was  a  pure  invention  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Marshall  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
in  fact,  written  to  draw  forth  the  Author,  of  an  anonymous  para- 
graph, in  the  ''  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  so  put  him,  whoever  he 
might  be,  to  the  proof  of  what  he  had  asserted,  viz : — that  ^^  the 
lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  were  the  production  of  the 
late  Bev.  Charles  Woolf."  The  design  of  the  letter,  was  seen 
through  at  once,  by  the  good  citizens  of  Durham,  who  laughed  hearti- 
ly at  it,  at  the  same  time  that  they  condemned  the  liberty  tak^i 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  Marshall,  who  however  having  for  years 
figured  as  a  local  satirist,  could  not  Mrnsd/  complain  of  being  in  ons 
solitary  instance,  brought  before  the  public  under  a  ^^  waggish"  guise. 

•  «  Ths  Prisona^g  Prater  to  Shep  **  a  inost  beantifiil  poem,  had  long  been  ascribed  to 
the  writer  of  the  lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  but  in  oonsequeooe  of  the  above 
letter.  Professor  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author.— Thus 
the  disputed  authorship  of  two  productions,  was  set  at  rest  by  the  **  Wags  of  Durham," 
whdSe  motto  might  have  been  appropriately,  "exjiam  dan  htcenu** 

f  Benjamin  Galley  was  a  poor  Durham  idiot — Marshall  never  wrote  any  ** lines"  on 
his  death,  nor  did  any  of  Marshairs  poems,  ever  appear  in  the  Duiham  Advertiser,  exoept 
in  the  way  of  quiis  or  joke.  The  Doctor*s  poems  were  never  ushered  to  the  public, 
through  so  respectable  a  source. 

\  Dr,  AUeraon — by  this  personage  was  meant  Hutchinson  Alderson,  the  then  Bdbium 
of  Durham,  whose  claim  to  rank  as  a  Bev.  Doctor,  and  Church  Dignitary,  was  derived 
from  the  same  imaginary  source,  which  invested  Marshall  with  a  Physician's  Diploma. 
See  a  humorous  article  in  Hone's  Table  Book,  called  <*  The  Bishop  ofBytUrby,** 
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The  Durham  ^  Wags '  were  certainly  successful,  in  raising  a  good 
laugh  in  that  city,  where  MarshalPs  character,  literary  and  otherwise, 
was  weU  known ;  but  in  the  South,  in  one  breast  at  least,  the  letter 
excited  feelings  of  a  very  opposite  nature.  The  anonymous  para- 
graph in  the  Morning  Chnmicls>t  as  it  turned  out,  had  been  inserted 
by  the  late  John  Sidney  Taylor,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of 
the  kindest  creatures  that  ever  breathed,  and  whose  exertions  to 
ameliorate  the  criminal  code  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  put  down 
cruelty  to  the  brute  creation,  will  be  ever  remembered.  Yet  with 
all  his  kindness  of  disposition,  Mr.  Taylor  ever  laboured  under  strong 
nervous  excitement,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and 
his  generally  debilitated  state  of  health.  He  and  the  late  Bev.  Ghas. 
Woolf  had  been  bosom  friends,  and  indignant  at  the  claim  put  for- 
ward in  MarshalPs  letter  (and  which  claim  of  course  Mr.  Taylor  well 
knew  to  be  fdUe)^  he,  not  knowing  the  letter  signed  ^  H.  Marshal], 
M.  D."*  to  be  a  fabrication,  treated  it  as  the  hand  jids  production  of 
a  real  physician,  and  in  a  letter  in  reply,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
himself,  to  be  the  inserter  of  the  anonymous  paragraph,  and  incontes- 
tibly  proved  the  truth  of  what  he  had  there  asserted,  he  penned  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  angry  philippics,  that  we  ever  met  with. 
*^I  know  not^  says  he  "who  this  ptofeiwr  of  medicine  is,  but  this 
rampant  rudeness  strikes  me,  as  being  characteristic  of  the  Quack  i  '^ 
he  then  goes  on  to  advise  Doctor  Marshall,  to  "go  back  to  Gelsus 
and  Galen  ^  names  we  dare  say  the  Doctor  had  never  before  heard 
of,  and  after  telling  him  that  he  is  "not  ambitious  of  takng  his 
medicine  ^^  Hone  balls !  recommends  him  "  instead  of  claiming  verses 
which  do  not  belong  to  him  "^  to  "  content  himself  with  writing  verses 
for  the  tomb  stones  of  his  patients ! !  ^    His  patients ! 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Taylor^s  angry  letter,  the  Durham  Ghronicle 
observed  "  In  glancing  over  the  Morning  Ghronicle  of  Thursday  last, 
the  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention,  was  a  long  and  well 
written,  though  somewhat  elaborate,  letter  of  John  Sidney  Taylor, 
in  which  he  maintains,  that  his  deceased  friend  Mr.  Woolf  was  the 
Author  of  the  lines  in  dispute,  and  in  which  he  animadverted  in 
rather  severe  language  on  our  worthy  fellow  citizen  Dr.  Marshall, 
whom  he  designated  a  quack,  and  abused  most  unsparingly.  We 
could  not  help  pitying  the  poor  Doctor,  but  we  could  not  refrain  at 
the  same  time  from  indulging  in  a  hearty  laugh,  at  the  idea  of  a 
student  of  the  middle  Temple,  throwing  aside  his  Brackton,  Olanville, 
and  Goke,  and  sitting  down  to  pen  a  philippic  against  an  humble 
practitioner  of  the  Veterinary  art,  and  thinking  (there^s  the  rub!) 
all  the  time  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  cutting  up  a  regular 
physician !  !  '^ 
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There  was  one  good  result  from  all  this  ^^  waggery.^  The  lines 
were  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  have  been  written  by  the  Bev. 
Gharles  Woolf,  and  the  long  disputed  question  as  to  their  Author- 
ship, was  for  ever  set  at  rest ;  and  we  may  here  state,  that  we  have 
good  reasons  for  knowing,  John  Sydney  Taylor  not  only  forgave  the 
*'  Wags  of  Durham  ^'  but  said  over  and  over  again,  that  their  letter 
was  the  best  practical  joke  he  ever  met  with.  It  certainly  was  a  good 
joke,  so  good^  that  the  Wags  did  not  seem  to  like  to  part  vdth  it  too 
soon,  and  therefore,  as  a  second  act  in  the  same  drama,  they  per- 
suaded Dr.  Marshall,  that  the  world  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  that 
he  was  not  the  Author  of  the  lines,  and  that  he  ought  accordingly,  to 
send  up  to  London,  a  specimen  of  his  veritable  writing,  and  this  he 
actually  did !  the  lines  he  sent  to  the  Globe  Newspaper,  for  the  pmv 
pose  of  clearing  his  poetical  character,  are  entitled  **  Lines  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Bolton,  (formerly  of  Gheste^le-street)  Clock  and 
Watch  maker,  Elvet,  Durham.^  They  are  too  long  for  insertion, 
but  the  first  four  lines,  we  think,  must  have  been  enough,  to  convince 
the  most  hardened  sceptic,  that  Marshall  did  noi  write  the  lines  on 
the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore — ^they  are  as  foUows — 

'^  Bolton  the  great  Mechanic  is  no  more ; 
I  hope  he's  landed  on  the  Elysian  shore. 
He  died  on  Saturday,  collected,  sober, 
The  twenty  seventh  day  of  last  October/* 

In  reference  to  the  above  joke,  there  appeared  in  the  Durham 
Ohronide  of  Oct.  24,  1824,  the  following  admirable  parody,  and 
which,  we  know  not  how  justly,  has  been  attributed  to  the  Author  of 
some  popular  ballads. 

Not  a  snoring  note,  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
As  we  sat  by  our  old  round  table ; 
And  we  none  of  us  laughed,  tho'  we  all  averred 
To  refrain  we  were  scarcely  able. 

We  in  conclave  met  at  the  dead  of  night, 
All  fear  of  detection  spuming, 
By  a  &rthing  candle's  twinkling  light. 
And  an  oil  lamp  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  masks  did  our  forms  invest. 
Nor  in  cloaks  for  disguise  we  bound  us ; 
But  calmly,  we  did  in  our  arm  chairs  rest, 
With  the  brandy  bottles  round  us. 
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Few  and  ehort  wera  the  words  we  wrote. 
For  to  brevity  we  were  partial ; 
But  we  pat '  Hat  Aldeisoa '  into  oar  note, 
And  ngned  it '  Henry  Marehall. ' 

We  "  waggishly  "  thought  as  we  penned  onr  hoax, 
And  leaned  o'er  the  bath-port  paper, 
How  the  wita  of  the  North,  would  laugh  at  our  jokes. 
And  Taylor  would  storm  and  vapoor. 

We  diought  how  Ta^or,  onr  new  M.  D. 
Would  abase,  and  in  print  upbraid  him, 
And  how  the  horse  doctor  would  laugh  to  see 
What  We  "  Dnrham  Waga  "  had  made  him. 

But  now  that  our  pleasant  task  was  done. 
The  hour  was  each  enquiring. 
When  the  bell  of  St.  Cathberf  a  tolling  one. 
Told  it  was  time  for  retiring. 

So  we  gave  the  Doctor's  health  as  a  toast. 
And  we  all  sallied  forth  in  our  glory ; 
Onr  efFhdon  we  put  in  the  Durham  post. 
And  the  knowing  ones  gulled  with  the  story. 

With  thia  ode  w©  leave  the  subject  ci  the  "Durham  Waga" 
merdy  remarking  in  conoluaion,  that,  during  the  five  or  dx  yean  of 
their  reign,  so  complete  was  their  organization,  and  ao  admirably  did 
fliey  keep  their  own  oounsel,  that  not  in  one  mngle  instanoe,  could  any 
of  thmr  misohievous  pranke  be  brought  home  to  any  of  their  dooca. 
They  were  mandialled  under  an  able  leader,  and  the  secrets  of  Free- 
maaoniy  oonld  not  be  better  kept,  than  were  the  secrets  of  the 
"Wags  of  Durham.''— 7%«  commmticatioa  of  a  Durham  G^leman 
who  vxu  iff  the  confidence  of  "  the  Wags^  and  well  acquainted,  with  all 
He  eircnmttaneei  above  narrated. 
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SAINTB  GILES  OP  BUTTEBBIE, 
ft(<  ll^oKt  %tstriOt. 

HE  fc^owing  admirable  local  eong,  has  ap- 
peared in  print,  in  two  publications,  riz,  in 
ffons't  Table  Boot,  and  in  Preet's  London 
Singer'i  Penny  Magazine,  the  editor  of  which 
latter  pablication,  has  thought  proper  to 
ajscribe  it«  authonBhip,  to  two  gentlemen  who 
fonnerly  redded  in  the  city  of  Dnrham — it 
is  however  very  doubtful,  whether  either  of 
those  gentlemen,  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
concocting  this  most  ludicrous  production.  Of  tlie  song,  judging 
from  a  M.S.  in  tl>e  possession  of  a  correspondent,  the  oopy  in  the 
Magasine,  appears  to  be  tlic  beet,  and  we  accordingly  give  it,  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  one  in  the  T<^^  Booh ;  to  which  woric  however,  we  are 
indebted  for  an  account,  of  the  presumed  origin  of  so  avthmtie  a  piece 
of  Legendary  History.  "  In  the  slang  of  Durham,"  says  Mr.  Hone, 
a  Bvtterbg  Church  goer  is  one  who  does  not  fVequent  any  church ; 
and  when  such  an  one  is  asked  "  What  church  have  you  attended  to 
day?"  the  customary  answer  is — "I  have  been  attending  service  at 
Bntterby."  [A  hamlet,  about  three  miles  distant,  from  the  dty  of 
Durham.]  fiutterby  ohnrch  has  been  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  (i.  e. 
St.  Giles  &  Scrog^na),  and  several  articles  have  been  vrritten,  and 
privately  circulated,  descriptive  of  the  architecture  of  this  imaginary 
edifice ;  every  arch  has  had  its  due  meed  of  approbation,  and  it«  Saint 
has  been  exalted  in  song.  A  legend  has  been  written — I  beg  pardon, 
fov^  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  Bear  park,  containing  an  account  <^ 
divers  miracles  performed  by  St.  Giles ;  which  legend  is  no  doubt  as 
worthy  of  credit,  and  equally  tme,  as  some  of  Alban  Butler's." — Honft 
Taite  Book,  page  366.  The  following  reprint  of  "  the  Legende  "  with 
its  notes,  annotations,  &c.,  has  been  edited  for  our  Table  Book,  by  a 
gentleman  wd!  known  in  the  Antiquarian  world,  who  is  ibe  cor- 
respondent above  alluded  to,  and  is  also,  a  Member  of  the  Per^ 
Society. 
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SAINTE  GILES  HIS  HOLIE  LEGENDE. 

VmTTBN  IN  LATIN  B?  FATBBR  PBTBR,  MONKE  OF  BBAVPAIRB,  AND  DONE  INTO 
INSUSH*  THIS  YEAR  OF  REDEMPTION  lUS,  BY  MAI3TER  lOHN  WALTON,  SCBOOL- 
HAtSTBR,  SAINTE  UAODALHNE  HER  CHAPEL  YARD,  DVRHAM:  AND  DEDICATED  TO 
DVB    GOOD  QVEBN  MARY,   WHOM   GKID  LONQ  PaBSKRVB. 


P.  GUes, 
itterMe  steeple? 
seen  for  miles, 


His  eyae  were  a  couple  of  does,  air, 
His  bellie  was  big  as  a  hm. 

And  he  had  a  huge  botde  nose,  sir, 
O  what  a  Btraoge  fellow  was  he '. 

Of  womaQ  he  never  was  bom, 
BiaUftiM  And  wagers  have  been  bud  upon  it! 

amj^ttsm       l^cy  found  him  at  Fynchale  one  mora, 

uuirwiim.  Wrapp'd  np  in  an  old  hood  and  bonnet : ' 

i^^'^c,    T^e  pryor  was  taking  his  rounds, 
•"dni"  As  he  was  wont  aft«r  his  brick-tast, 

^t«i^^'        He  heard  most  celestial  sonnds, 
ceiataimodcL  And  saw  SMnething  in  a  tree  stick  fest. 

Like  a  handle  of  dirtj  old  clothes. 

nefcuiua      Qnite  frightened,  he  fell  on  his  knees. 
And  said  avSs  fire,'  and  ten  credos, 
When  the  thmg  in  the  tree,  gave  a  sneeze 
And  ont  popp'd  a  hand,  and  then  three  t 


of  IhsboUa  a 


*  Judging  from  the  lint  vene  of  Ae  trignial,  nhich  it  all  we  hare  > 
Walum  "  appean,  to  bave  made  tjne  tnnttatioa — it  it  u  Mow* : 


Noilt>li>Ilt,BqiW 

Valtna,  BT*t  ratoieiM ; 


1  Vai.  lert.     "  An  bearenly  bonnet."— lfow'»  i>sn 
2  Vac.  Icct    "lAtrtcM  a»tM.'—IIoHt'i  oopy. 
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to  the 

Sainte,  wbom  bo 

interrogBtetlif 

MfoUoweth 

in  the  next  stafv. 


TbePrTor*! 

speech,  and 

the  eteim  raply 

orthebnb&eteinte, 

which  for  Ita 
finie,  oontnmeth 

nihieet 
of  oombnetioD. 


Nowy  when  he  got  out  of  his  fednte, 

He  approached,  with  demeanour  most  homble, 

When,  what  should  he  see  hot  the  sainte, 
Not  a  copper^  the  worse  for  his  tamble, 
But  lying  all  sound  wind  and  limb. ' 

Says  the  pryor,  ^^From  whence  did  you  oome, 

Or  how  got  you  into  my  garden?" 
But  the  babie  said  nothing  but  mum — 

And  for  the  prieste  cared  not  2k  far  den: 
At  length,  the  sainte  opened  his  gobbe. 

And  said,  ^^I'm  from  heaven,  d'ye  see,  sir, 
Now  don't  stand  there  scratching  your  nobbe. 

But  help  me  down  out  of  the  tree,  sir. 
Or  I'll  sooa  set  your  Abbey  a-blaze ! " 


ThePrjor'a 
nmaaement  end 

eompUuiee. 
SteGfletbeeonee 

annptennd 

diligent  fiyar,  in 

doe  time. 


His 

bis  ezordsniey 

and  aomewhnt 

unsaintUe  advioe 

to  tfie  sinner, 

wbidiy  I  pray  the 

leetormny 

not  follow. 


The  pryor  stood  quite  in  a  maze. 

To  hear  such  an  vaSaxki  so  queerly  call. 
So  he  fell  on  his  knees,'  and  gave  praise 

To  our  Ladie,  for  so  great  a  miracle : 
Sainte  Giles  from  the  bush  then  he  tooke. 

And  led  him  away  to  the  priorie; 
Where  for  years  he  stuck  close  to  his  booke, 

A  holie  and  sanctified  fryar,  he 

Was  thought  by  the  good  folks  around. 

In  sanctitie  he  passed  his  years,  ^ 

Once  or  twice  exorcised  a  demoniac; 
And,  to  quiet  his  doubts  and  his  fears. 

Applied  to  a  flask  of  old  Cogniac ; 
To  heaven  he  shewed  the  road  fiedre. 

And,  if  *he  saw  sinner  look  glum  or  sad. 
He'd  tell  him  to  drive  away  care. 

And  say,  ^^  Take  a  swig  of  good  rum,  my  lad, 
And  it  will  soon  give  your  soul  ease." 


1  *^Not  an  angd,**  M.S.  in  the  possession  of  the  executon  of  the  late  J.  Catnadi, 
Esq.  of  London, 

s  •*  Wmdmdtimb.*  "This  line  is  not  found  in  some  of  the  old  MS8.  and  is  piobebiy 
a  modern  interpolation."  Note,  in  a  copy  of  Pratg  work,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Cribb.  Esq.,  M.P.IL 

^"So  hmmbUng  huM^r^Bone's  copy. 
*  H<me  "Ihqfg.'*    An  evident  mistake. 
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HiadiTene 

o^tedaDy,  hia 

tarning  tha  Ware 

toUiarif^ 

aboat— 

O  magnum  <tpu»t 

imendibQtfet 

inejipNeabile.' 


In  miracles  too  the  sainte  dealt, 

And  some  may  be  seen  to  this  minute ; 
At  his  bidding  he'd  make  a  rock  melt, 

Tho'  ^  the  devil  himself  might  be  in  it : 
One  eyening  when  rambling  out, 

Boh!  Were's  winding  stream  stopp'd  the  rover, 
So  he  told  it  to  tnrn  round  about, 

And  let  him  go  quietly  over, 
And  the  river  that  instant,  complied!^ 


Y«  Sftinte  raiob- 

loth  to  Batterbie, 

hiaTiait 

to  tha  welly  and 

luabeDiaoB 

thereonna. 


To  Butterbie  often  he'd  stray. 

And  sometimes  look  in  at  the  well,^  sir; 
And  if  you'll  attend  to  the  lay. 

How  it  came  by  its  virtues  111  tell,  sir ; 
One  morning,  as  wont,  the  sainte  call'd. 

And  being  tremendously  fiftinte  then. 
He  drank  of  ^  the  lymphe  till  he  stall'd, 

And  out  spake  the  reverend  sainte  then, 
**  My  blessing  be  on  thee  for  aye !  *' 


Thawondraaa 

afibct,of 
thabeniaon 
onthawall, 

and  the 

nraltitaduioiia 

pilgrimacea 

tbareto, 

ID  00Qaa4|iwiMe 

tharaof* 


Thus  saymg,  he  bent  his  way  home. 

Now  mark  the  event  which  has  followed. 
The  fount  has  from  that  time,  become 

A  cure  for  sick  folk — ^for  it's  hallowed  : 
And  many  a  pilgrim  goes  there, 

From  many  a  (ax  distant  part,  sir. 
And,  piously  uttering  a  prayer, 

Blesses  the  sainte's  pious  heart,  sir. 
That  gave  to  the  fount  so  much  grace. 

At  Fynchale,  his  saintship  did  dwell. 
Till  the  devil  got  into  the  cloister, 


1  Var.  lect    **  Tho*  Saini  Sathanas.'^^IIone's  copy. 

2  In  the  neigfatx>urhood  of  the  Nab  End,  a  place  in  the  environs  of  the  City  of  Dur- 
ham, it  is  eyideiit,  that  the  Were,  has  at  some  period,  changed  its  course— *  the  old 
chaime)  of  the  stream,  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Whether  this  erent  occurred  at  the 
bidding  of  Saint  Giles,  we  leave  to  the  Antiquary  and  Geologist  to  determine. 

s  There  are  three  mineral  springs  at  Butterby,  one  called  **  The  Sweet  Spring"  ii  a 
clear  water,  slightly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  second  is  the  "  Salt  Water 
Spring,*  and  the  other  is  the  ^  Sulphur  Well,**  which  is  probably  the  one  alluded  to  in 
the  Legend,  as  it  is  much  frequented,  and  deemed  highly  efficacious  in  cutaneous 
affections. 

*  «  T^  Shtffr—Hone'g  copy. 
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quitteth 

Fynchale 

perforce,  uid 

voweth  ma  to  the 

destroyera 

thereof,  that  he 

will  aenre  them 

out! 


And  left  the  bare  walls  as  a  shell. 

And  gulp'd  the  (at  monkes  like  an  oyster: 

So  the  sainte  was  enforced  to  quit,^ 

Bat  swore  he'd  the  fell  legions  all  amuse, 

And  pay  back  their  coin  every  wlut, 

Tho  his  hide  shoald  be  flayed  like  Bartholemew's, 
And  red  as  Sainte  Dunstan's  red  nose. 


He  boildeth  a 
kirkeatBattertrie, 

wherein  he 

cndeth  hia  daim, 

in  the  odoor 

of  aaaetitie, 

after  a 

well  spent  life. 


Another  kirke  straight  he  erected, 

And  for  holiness,  one  which  famed  much  is,^ 
Where  sinners  and  saintes  were  protected, 

And  kept  out  of  Beelzebub^s  clutches: 
And  thus  in  the  eve  of  his  days, 

He  still  paternosters  and  aves  sung, 
His  lungs  were  worn  threadbare  with  praise. 

Till  death,  who  slays  pryors,  rest  gave  his  tongue. 
And  sent  him  to  sing  in  the  spheres! 


Of  hie  burial 

by  the  monkei 

after  hia  deoeaae, 

which  happened 

intheHolie 
Keaaon  of  Lenta. 


It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  here. 

Of  how,  when  and  where,  the  monkes  buried  him  ; 
Suffice  it  to  say,  it  seems  clear, 

To  regions  of  bliss  angels  hurried  him. ' 
His  odd  life  by  death  was  made  even. 

He  popp'd  off,  on  one  of  Lente  Sundaies, 
His  corse  was  to  miracles  given. 

And  his  quiristers  sung  ''Be  {iroftmlfte 
Clamabf,  tCn  te  Botnfne ! '' 


Finis  coronai  opus. 


Explicit  L  W. 


1  "  So  forced  hia  warm  quarters  to  qtdt^ — PresCs  copy.  We,  here,  prefer  the  reading  of 
HoM, 

2  <*  Which  fir  its  Sanctity,  famed  much  is.'* — Hone,  Though  there  is  no  church  at 
Butterby  now,  yet  in  days  of  old,  there  were  a  church  and  hospital  there,  dedicated  to 
Saint  Leonard.  They  stood  in  a  field  adjoining  the  ancient  moated  manor  house.  Many 
stone  coffins,  vases  for  holy  water,  &&,  have  been  dug  up  at  different  times.— See  View 
of  Durham,  Hoggett,  Durham,  1824.    Page  89. 

3  *'  That  somewhere  or  other,  they  carried  hinC-^Hone. 
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glUa&e0,  J^o!otxbsi, 


IN   FREQUENT   USB   IN   THE   NORTHERN   COUNTIES. 


So. 

AVING-  expressed  your  willmgneea  to  admit 
my  quota  of  contribntions  in  the  shape  of 
Adages,  Proverbs,  or  Prognostics  of  the 
Seasons,  the  Weatiier,  &c.,  into  the  Tra- 
ditional part  of  your  Table  Book,  I  here- 
with send  yon  a  supply.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  possess  almost  the  best  eollection  of 
Proverbs  on  those  particular  matters  or 
Bubjeote,  to  be  met  with  in  the  English 
lanjpiage :  and  conddermg  them  too  good,  too  rich,  too  valuable  an 
offering  for  the  *'  Altar  of  Forgetfulness,"  I  do  hereby  dedicate  them 
to  you,  as  a  votive  tribute  for  your  repoutoiy  of  local  events. 


Yonis  most  truly, 

M.  AISLABIE  DENHAM. 


Pierse  Bridge, 

November  4,  1843. 


PABT   I. 

GENERAL  PROVERBS. 


iB  too  soon. 

r  thought  Ot. 


Is  the  shepherd's  warning. 

A  rabbow  in  the  night 

Is  the  shepherd^s  delist. 
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Drought  never  bred  dearth  in  England. 

WhoBo  hath  but  a  mouth 
Shall  never  in  England  suffer  drought. 

When  the  sand  doth  feed  the  clay, 
England  woe  and  weU-a-day ; 
But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand. 
Then  it  is  well  for  Angle-land. 

After  a  famine  in  the  stall. 
Gomes  a  iSunine  in  the  hall. 

If  the  oook  moult  before  the  hen. 
We  shall  have  weather  thick  and  thin ; 
But  if  the  hen  moult  before  the  oock, 
We  shall  have  weather  hard  as  a  rook. 

No  weather  is  ill  if  the  wind  be  still. 

When  the  wind  is  south. 
It  blows  the  bait  to  the  fishes^  mouth. 

As  the  day  lengthens,  so  the  cold  strengthens. 

If  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  eve,  it  will  rain  and  leave, 
But  if  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  monow,  it  will  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 

When  the  wind^s  in  the  east, 
It^s  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast ; 
When  the  wind^s  in  the  south, 
It^s  in  the  rain^s  mouth. 

A  green  winter  makes  a  fat  church-yard. 

Hail  brings  frost  in  the  tail. 

A  anew  yS^a  rich  year. 

Winter^s  thunder^s — summer^s  wonder. 

Frost  and  fraud  both  end  in  foul. 

The  south  wind  always  brings  wet  weather. 
The  north  wind  wet  and  cold  together ; 
The  west  wind  always  brings  us  rain. 
The  east  wind  blows  it  back  again. 

If  the  sun  in  red  should  set, 
The  next  day  surely  will  be  wet ; 
If  the  sun  should  set  in  grey. 
The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day. 

A  west  wind  and  an  honest  man  go  to  bed  together. 

This  rule  in  gardening  never  forget — 
To  sow  dry  and  plant  wet. 

Good  husbandry  is  good  divinity. 

Com  and  horn  go  together.* 

*  i.  e.  when  bread  is  cheap,  beef  is  the  same. 
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Dearth  always  begins  in  the  horse-manger. 
If  frogs  make  a  noise  in  the  time  of  cold  nun,  warm  dry  weather  will 
follow. 

An  evening  red  and  if  morning  gr^. 
Will  set  the  trareller  on  his  way ; 
But  an  evening  grey,  and  a  morning  red, 
Will  pour  down  rain  on  a  traveller's  head. 

If  it  rune  on  a  Sunday  be/ore  masg. 
It  will  rain  aU  the  week;  more  or  less. 

An  evening  red  and  morning  grey. 
Are  sure  signs  of  a  fine  day. 

There  is  good  Iiuid  where  there  is  a  foul  way. 

Friday  night's  dreams  on  Saturday  told, 
Are  sure  to  come  true — be  they  never  so  old. 

If  during  the  night  the  temperature  fall  and  thermometer  rise. 
We  shall  have  fine  weatiier  and  olear  skies. 

Omr  forefathers  supposed  tliat  the  malignant  influence  of  the  Dog 
Stw,  when  in  oonjunotion  with  the  Sun,  caused  the  sea  to  boil,  wine 
to  become  sour,  dogs  to  go  mad,  and  all  other  creatmres  to  languish  ; 
while  in  men  it  produced  fevers  and  other  maligDant  disorders !  ! 


Iblowwttfi, 
^wth; 
in  theaea; 
lere  wiUbe; 
ruit, — 
If  north-east,  flee  it  man  and  brute. 

At  new-year's  tide 
The  days  lengthen  a  cook's  stride. 

Many  hips  and  haws, 
Many  frosts  and  maus. 

If  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer, 
It  grows  the  worse  for't  all  the  year. 

March  in  January,  January  in  March  I  fear. 
Winter  never  rot«  in  the  sky. 
Bemember,  on  St.  Vincent's  day* 
if  the  sun  his  beams  display, 
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Be  sure  to  mark  the  tmnsient  beam 
Which  through  the  caeemeDt  sheds  a  gleam ; 
For  'tis  a  token  bright  and  clear. 
Of  prosperous  weatier  aJl  the  year. 

If  St.  Paul's  day*  be  fair  and  clear, 
It  doth  betide  a  happy  year ; 
But  if  by  chance  it  then  should  rain, 
It  will  make  dear  all  kinds  of  gfoin ; 
And  if  the  clouds  make  dark  the  sky. 
Then  neat-f-  and  fowls  this  year  sbaJI  die ; 
If  blustering  winds  do  blow  aloft, 
Then  wars  shall  trouble  the  realm  full  oft. 


candle  and  candlestiok  away, 
d  a  calm  Candlemas  are  signs 

Bne,  it  portends  a  hard  season 

If  Gaadlemas-day  be  oloudy  and  loweriof;,  a  mild  and  gentle  season. 

The  hind  hod  as  lief  see  his  wife  on  the  bier. 
As  that  Candlemas-day  be  pleasant  and  dear. 

If  Candlemas-day  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  another  flight. 

If  Candlemas-day  be  clouds  and  run. 
Winter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again. 

When  Candlemaa-day  is  come  and  gone. 
The  snow  lies  on  a  hot  atone. 

February  fill  dike,  be  it  black  or  be  it  white. 
Bat  if  it  be  wlute,  it's  the  better  to  like. 

Of  all  the  months  in  the  year,  ourse  a  fiur  February. 

If  Candlemas-day  be  dry  and  fair. 
The  half  of  winter's  to  come  and  mair. 

If  Candlemaa-day  be  wet  and  foul, 
The  half  of  winter's  gone  at  Yule.  J 

If  Candlemaa~day  is  fair  and  clear, 
There  'D  be  two  winters  in  the  year, 

•  2S  January.  -f  Cattle.  f  Christmas. 
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i  lion  and  goee  out  like  a  lamb. 
lat  is  worth  a  king^a  nuiBom, 

the  clay. 

\a  physic  for  a  kin^. 

Tid,  Mid,  and  Miaero, 
Garling,  PtJm,  and  Paste-^g-Day."!" 

CWe  Sunday,  care  away 
Palm  Sunday  and  Easter-day. 

March  winds  and  May  suna 
Make  clothes  white  and  nwds  dun'd. 

In  March,  kill  orow,  pie,  and  cadow. 
Book,  buzzard  and  raven, 
Or  else  go  desire  them 
To  seek  a  new  haven. 

Firat  oomes  David,}  next  comes  Chad,§ 
And  then  comes  Winnold,  ||  as  though  he  was  mad. 

A  dry  March  never  bega  its  bread. 

March  grass  never  did  good. 

March  winds  and  April  showers, 
Bring  forth  May  flowers. 

The  spring  is  not  always  green.^ 

A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  a  thing. 
Worth  the  ransom  of  a  king. 

So  many  mists  in  Mareh  you  see. 
So  many  frosts  in  May  will  be. 

Sow  wheat  in  dirt  and  rye  in  dust. 

When  EaBtec  falls  in  our  lady's  lap, 
Then  let  England  beware  a  rap.** 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring,  nor  a  woodcock  a  winter. 

A  windy  March  and  a  showery  April  make  a  beautiful  May. 

•  1  March.  f  Or  Eaater-Day.  \  1  March.  J  2  Miirch. 

I  A  corruption  of  WiowaJoe ;  falher  Crebs;  cbIIb  him  Winvroloc  j  and  father  Porter, 
Wiiiwiloks.     HiB  da;  ii  March  3. 

^  6  March,  Spring  Quarter  commeDrfB. 
*■   Thia  tounds  ralhei  like  a  prophecy. 
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A  MarcJi  wieher,  is  never  a  good  fisher. 
March  birds  ore  best. 
When  the  aloe  tree  is  white  as  a  sheet, 
Sow  your  Bariey  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet. 


NORTH  SUNDERLAND. 

ORTH  Sunderland,  so  called  to  distingaiah 
it  from  Snnderiand  near  the  sea,  is  situate 
three  miles  south  hj  east  from  Bambrough 
It  is  a  port  chiefly  (requented  by  fishing 
vessels,  and  small  sohooners,  vHiioh  convey 
■a  trota  the  depAta  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  London.  Yet  though  this  be  ihe  ease, 
the  pier  is  built  at  a  great  expenoe,  vrith 
fireestooe,  aod  the  harbeur,  ^^oh  is  o^)a- 
t»ous  enou^  to  receive  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  is  securely 
guarded  against  the  attaoks  of  the  ooean.  Those  who  pud  for  tlie 
erecting  of  the  pier  may  not  be  amply  temonerated,  but  the  work 
must  excite  the  praise  of  the  beholder,  sod.  be  looked  upon  with 
graUtude  by  every  seaman  npon  this  exposed  coast,  who  can  here,  in 
time  of  danger,  find  a  secure  refuge.  The  pier  was  built  about  forty 
years  ago,  by  an  arohiteot  of  the  name  of  Orawmond ;  and  with  a 
spe(nes  of  grateful  remembrance  too  seldom  met  irith,  the  inhabitants 
still  distinguish  one  of  the  buildings  connected  with  it  by  his  name. 
Crawmond  was  possessed  of  great  masculine  power,  and  once  having 
to  cross  a  field  m  which  a  fnrious  bnll  was  kept,  he  armed  htms^ 
with  a  pick  belonj^  to  one  of  the  workmen.  The  aninutl  saw,  aod 
ran  outrageously  at  him :  he  wuted  his  approach,  and  meeting  its 
eye  with  a  glance  of  his  own,  overawed  it.  So  soon  as  he  observed 
bis  mastery,  he  rused  his  weapon,  struck  the  brute  between  the 
horns,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground,  from  whenoe  it  soon  rose,  and 
scampered  off  without  offering  him  any  further  molestation. — Border 
Toar. 


-^MH^Ss* 
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Ztt  King  and  a  pnex  Xortjdern  i^an: 

OR. 

TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE. 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  MARTIN  PARKRR. 


OR  our  copy  of  thie  vety  humorons  pro- 
duction we  are  indebted  to  the  edition 
printed  for  the  Percy  Society,  in  1841, 
The  editor  of  which,  makes   the  following 


"  Although  Bomewhst  modernized  in  the 
following  copy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
humorous  story  of  *'  The  King  and  the 
poor  Northern  Man"  is  much  older  than 
1640.  It  reads  u  partictdar  places  like  a  narrative  of  considerable 
aotiqni^ ;  but  when  it  vas  "  printed  by  Tho.  Cotes,"'  whose  name 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  of  the  black-letter  editioa 
irfiich  we  have  employed,  it  waa  intended  that  the  reader  should 
suppose  tho  tale  a  new  one,  and  that  tt  was  the  authorship  of  Martin 
Parker,  the  celehrated  and  popular  ballad-maker:  his  well  known 
initials  are  [daced  quite  at  tlie  end,  after  the  word  "Finis,""  but 
possibly  he  was  not  ^onsemed  in  the  impoation,  which  might  be  con- 
cocted by  FrancoB  Qrove,  the  bookseller.  No  older  edition  is  extant 
than  that  we  have  repiinted,  and  as  far  as  yet  appears  it  is  the  only 
remaining  oopy  of  it.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  no  bibliographical 
work,  nco:  have  we  been  able  to  trace  it  in  uiy  catfJogue. 

'*  Beades  the  intetoal  evidence,  Qiere  is  external  proof  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  story,  and  even  of  the  title  of  the  piece.  In  Henslowe's 
Diary,  under  the  date  of  1601,  we  me^  with  two  entries,  the  first  of 
which  mns  thus : 

"  Lent  at  the  cpoyutment  of  the  company,  and  my  sotuie,  unto 
Haiy  Chettell,  in  earnest  of  a  playe  called  To  good  to  be  trewe  or 
Northern  Mao,  the  some  of  6":  the  14  of  novmbr.  1601." 

'*  The  seooDd  is  as  follows : 

"  Pd.  at  the  apoyatment  of  Robart  Shawe,  and  Thomas  Towne, 
unto  Mr.  Hathwftye  and  Mr.  Smythe,  in  part  of  payment  of  a  boocke 
called  To  goode  to  be  trewe,  the  6  of  Janewory  1601,  the  some  of  1*." 

'*  H^ioe  we  see  that  as  eariy  as  1601  a  play  had  been  written  by 
Henry  Cbettle,  Richard  Hathewaye  and  Wentwortb  Smith,  called 
"  Too  good  to  be  true,  or  the  Northern  Man,"  though  the  second 
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title  is  omitted  in  Honslowe^s  latest  entry.  This  play  was,  no  doubt, 
founded  upon  the  popularity  of  the  subsequent  story ;  the  incidents 
of  which  are  highly  laughable,  and  would  have  afforded  much  scope 
to  the  rustic  comicalities  of  such  actors  as  Pope,  Singer,  or  Kempe. 

'^  That  the  story  was  known  of  old  by  the  name  of  ^'  Too  good  to 
be  true^  we  are  not  without  proof.  The  same  incidents  are  employed 
in  a  broadside  in  verse  under  the  title  of  '^  The  King  and  Northern 
Man,^  printed  "  by  W.O.,  and  to  be  sold  by  the  Booksellers  in  Pye 
Comer  and  London  Bridge,*^  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Muae- 
um.  The  wording  of  the  body  of  the  ballad  does  not  differ  veiy  ma- 
toriaify  from  our  version  of  1640,  but  it  varies  at  the  beginning  and 
end.  The  writer  professes  in  the  outset  to  have  borrowed  from  a 
work  already  in  print,  for  the  broadside  thus  opens : 

"  To  drive  away  the  weary  day 

A  book  I  chanc'd  to  take  in  hand, 
And  therein  I  read  assuredly 
A  story,  as  you  shall  understand. 

^  Perusing  many  a  history  over. 

Amongst  the  leaves  I  chanc'd  to  view 
The  books  name,  and  the  title  is  this. 
The  Second  Lesson,  too  good  to  he  true" 

'^  Thus  we  have  both  the  titles  of  the  play  mentioned  by  Henalowe  in 
his  first  memoranduni«  The  book  which  the  writer  of  the  broadside 
employed,  must  have  been  a  now  lost  collection  of  popular  histories, 
divided  into  what  were  called  ^*  Lessons,^  the  *^ second  lesson^  being 
the  tale  of  ^^  The  King  and  a  poor  Northern  Man,^  or  ^^  Too  good  to 
be  true.^  This  was  probably  the  same  as  the  story  used  by  (Settle, 
Hathwaye,  and  Smith  for  the  foundation  of  their  play,  wUeh  story 
was  furbished  up  in  1640,  and  printed  in  a  separate  duodecimo 
pamphlet.  It  is  this  pamphlet  that  we  have  now  aoouiutely  re* 
printed,  with  the  omission  only  of  some  coarse  and  uncouth  wood- 
cuts, at  the  time  intended  to  be  attractive. 

^'  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  thatthotsame  ciroumstance  of 
a  visit  to  the  King  by  one  of  his  country  tenants,  though  mudi 
abridged,  forms  the  subject  of  a  comic  song,  which  has  k^t  its  place 
in  various  modem  collections.^ 

The  comic  song  alluded  to,  is  the  one  known  by  the  title  of  ^'  JHe 
Kmg  and  the  CofmiryfMm^  and  which  conmiences, 

<*  There  was  an  old  chap  in  the  west  country." 
Before  the  reprint  of  the  Percy  Society,  the  comic  song  had  been 
generally  considered  to  be  a  modem  composition,  writt^i  by  the  bte 
Mr.  Knight,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  it  as  the  author,  in  various 
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publications,  though  we  have  no  authority  for  supposing,  that  Mr. 
Knight  had  anything  to  do  with  such  prefix.  If  however,  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  song  with  the  old  stoiy,  he  will 
at  once  perceive  that  the  fonner  is  a  mere  abridgement  of,  and 
wholly  taken  from,  the  latter.  We  have  been  given  to  understand, 
that  the  King  and  th«  Cowiiryiatm  was,  some  years  ago,  sold  to  a  Lon- 
don Mnsio  PubUeher,  as  a  modem  composition,  and  have  no  doubt 
it  was  so,  for  another  Music  Publisher  has  informed  us,  that  he  was 
once  deterred  from  bringing  out  an  edition  of  it,  by  the  threat  of  an 
injunction  being  moved  for  by  the  original  publisher,  to  restrain  him 
if  he  attempted  to  do  so. 

Who  the  individufd  vraa  who  palmed  off  the  abridg^nent  as  his 
own  ori^nal,  we  ore  unable  to  say,  but  whoever  he  was,  be  was  guilty 
of  an  ofienoe  far  more  common  than  is  generally  nipposed.  In  Mac- 
kay^s  *'  Songs  and  ballads  of  the  London  Prentices,"  published  by  the 
Percy  Societif,  page  59,  is  an  old  ditty  which  is  almost  verbatim  the 
same,  as  one  we  have  met  with  in  many  modem  collections  as  "  a  n^o 
song."  Besides  the  above  two  instances  of  literary  larceny,  we  have 
no  doubt  there  are  several  others  not  yet  discovered,  but  which  the 
future  publications  of  the  Percy  Socie^  will  bring  to  light. 


THE  KINO  AND  A  POOEE  NORTHEBNE  MAN. 


HOW  A  FOORB   NORTH UHBKRL AND  HAN,  A  TRNANT  TO  T9R  KINO,  BRING 
WRONOBD  BY  A  LAWYBH  (HH  NRIGHBOtTR),  WBNT  TO  THR  KING  HIMSKLK  TO 
HAKK  KNOWNB  HIS  OHIBVANCBS.      FDLL  OP  SIHPLB  UIRTH  AND  MRHRV 
PLAINB  JB3TS.* 


all  around, 

a  merry  tale 

man  that  held  some  ground, 

;s  land  in  a  dale. 

He  was  borne  and  bred  tlierenpon, 

and  his  fether  had  dwelt  there  long  before. 
Who  kept  a  good  bouse  in  that  country, 

and  Btav'd  the  wolfe  from  off  his  doore. 

Printed  at  London  by  Tho.  Cola,  and  are  to  tie  sold  b;  Francis  Gtovk,  dwelling 
n  Snow  hiU.     164a 
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for  this  fsnne  the  good  old  man 
:  twenty  shillings  a  jeaif.  did  pay: 
ngth  came  cmell  death  with  his  dart, 

this  old  fiirmer  he  soone  did  slaj : 

left  behinde  him  an  ande  wife  then, 
t  troubled  wad  with  mickle  paine, 
with  her  cniches  she  walkt  about, 
she  was  likewise  blinde  and  lame. 

1  that  his  corpes  were  laid  in  the  grave 
eldest  Sonne  posseftse  did  the  lanne, 
e  same  rent  as  the  fother  before: 
btok  great  paines  end  thought  no  harme. 

im  there  dwelt  a  lawyer  false, 
t  with  his  forme  was  not  content, 
ver  the  poore  man  still  hang'd  his  nose, 
ause  he  did  gather  the  King's  rent. 

brme  lajd  by  the  Lawyer's  land, 
Ich  tlus  vild  kerne  had  a  mind  unto: 
leele  a  good  conscience  had  he  in  his  balke, 
t  sought  this  poore  man  for  to  ondoe. 

lid  him  he  Ms  lease  had  forfite, 

that  he  must  there  no  longer  abide: 
King  by  such  lowoes  hath  mickle  wrong  doae^ 

for  jou  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

pocHe  man  pray'd  him  for  to  cease^ 
content  bimselfe,  if  he  would  be  willing ; 

picke  no  vantage  in  my  lease, 
I  will  give  tiiee  forty  shilling. 

either  forty  shiUings,  no  forty  pound, 
warrant  thee,  so  can  agree  thee  and  me,. 

se  thou  yeeld  me  thy  forme  so  round, 
stand  unto  my  cuiteaie. 

joore  man  said  he  might  not  do  sa: 

wife  and  his  beames  will  make  him  ill  warke. 

u  wilt  with  my  forme  let  me  ga, 

L  seemea  a  good  fellow,  Ise  give  thee  Ave  maike. 
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The  Lawyer  wonld  not  be  so  content, 

bat  farther  in  the  matter  he  means  to  smell. 
The  neighboars  bad  the  poor  man  provide  his  rent, 

and  make  a  sabmission  to  the  King  him  sell. 

This  poore  man  now  was  in  a  great  stond, 

his  senses  they  were  almost  wood: 
I  thinke,  if  he  had  not  tooke  grace  in 's  mind 

that  he  wonld  never  againe  beene  good« 

His  head  was  troabled  in  sach  a  bad  plight, 

as  though  his  eyes  were  apple  gray ; 
And  if  good  learning  he  had  not  tooke 

he  wod  a  cast  himselfe  away. 

A  donghty  heart  he  then  did  take, 

and  of  his  mother  did  blessing  crave, 
Taking  fiEyrewell  of  his  wife  and  beames ; 

it  earned  his  heart  them  thus  to  leave. 

Thas  parting  with  the  teares  in  his  eyne, 

his  bob-taild  dog  he  oat  did  call : 
Thoa  salt  gang  with  me  to  the  King; 

and  so  he  tooke  his  leave  of  them  all. 

He  had  a  humble  staffe  on  his  backe, 

a  jerkin,  I  wat,  that  was  of  gray. 
With  a  good  blue  bonnet,  he  thought  it  no  lacke; 

to  the  king  he  is  ganging  as  fast  as  he  may. 

He  had  not  gone  a  mile  out  o'  th'  toone, 

but  one  of  his  neighboars  he  did  espy : 
How  Car  ist  to  th'  King?  for  thither  am  I  boone, 

as  fiast  as  ever  I  can  hye. 

I  am  sorry  for  you,  ndghbour,  he  sayd, 

for  your  simplicity  I  make  mone: 
Ise  warrant  you,  you  may  ask  for  the  King, 

when  nine  or  ten  dayes  journey  you  have   gone. 

Had  I  wist  the  King  wond  so  fievre 
Ise  neere  a  sought  him  a  mile  out  o'  th'  toone: 

Hes  either  a  sought  me,  or  wee'd  neere  a  come  nare ; 
at  home  I  had  rather  spent  a  crowne. 
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he  aUog  maaj  a  weatrj  mile, 

aad  wet,  and  in  foule  mire, 
le  came  to  lig  tn  his  bed 
and  he  foil  ill  did  tire. 

did  Care  their  charges  to  save, 
hongiy  stoDiackefl  ontcrie  for  meafe, 
a  gnp  of  cold  water  they  dranke, 
the  lang  way  they  had  noaght  to  eate. 

e  know  his  hard  giiefe  of  mind, 
he  did  long  London  to  ken ; 
e  thought  he  shonld  finde  it  at  last, 
he  met  so  many  men. 

the  top  of  kirkea  he  spide, 
les  80  thicke  that  he  was  agaat : 
[aoth  he,  their  land  is  fall  deere, 
i  nonght  that  here  lies  wasb 

he  came  into  the  city  of  London, 
man  for  the  King  be  did  call, 
him  that  him  he  neede  not  feare, 
Sing  he  lies  now  at  Whitehall. 

hall  he  then  made  mqnire, 

e  passed  strange  geere  he  saw : 

a  with  such  gae  gawes  were  dressed, 

mind  a  tone  side  it  did  draw. 

onto  himselfe  he  did  say, 
leele  a  place  I  am  come  nnto ! 
1,  I  tbinke,  a  thoosne  poands  in's  purse, 

he  might  quickly  here  undoe. 

ben  a  lodging  him  a  got, 

liis  supper  he  then  did  pay : 

e  host  then  heed  go  lig  in  his  bed, 

ight  took  a  candle  and  shewd  him  the  way. 

spying  of  brlies  in  the  citie, 
be  had  never  been  there  befome, 
long  a  bed  the  next  day, 
it  was  remov'd  to  Windsor  that  mome. 
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You  ha  laine  too  long  fhen,  then  said  his  host, 

yon  ha  laine  too  long  by  a  great  while  : 
The  king  is  now  to  Windsor  gone; 

he^s  farther  to  seeke  by  twenty  mile. 

I  thinke  I  was  corst,  then  said  the  poore  man ; 

if  I  had  been  wise  I  might  ha  consider. 
Belike  the  King  of  me  has  gotten  some  weet : 

he  had  neere  gone  away  had  not  I  come  hither. 

He  fled  not  for  you,  said  the  hoste; 

but  hie  you  to  Windsor  as  fast  as  you  may : 
Be  sure  it  will  requite  your  cost, 

for  looke,  what's  past  the  king  will  pay% 

But  when  he  came  at  Windsor  Castle. 

with  his  bumble  staff  upon  his  backe. 
Although  the  gates  wide  open  stood 

he  layd  on  them  till  he  made  um  cracke. 

Why,  stay !  pray  friend,  art  mad  ?  quoth  the  Porter ; 

what  makes  thee  keepe  this  stirre  to  day  ? 
Why,  I  am  a  tenant  of  the  Kings, 

and  have  a  message  to  him  to  say. 

The  King  has  men  enough,  said  the  Porter, 

your  message  well  that  they  can  say. 
Why,  there's  neere  a  knave  the  King  doth  keepe 

shall  ken  my  secret  mind  to  day. 

I  were  told,  ere  I  came  from  home, 

ere  I  got  hither  it  would  be  dear  bought : 
Liet  me  in,  Ise  give  thee  a  good  single  penny. 

I  see  thou  wilt  ha  small,  ere  thou't  doe  for  nought. 

Gramercy,  said  the  Porter  then ; 

thy  reward's  so  great  I  cannot  say  nay. 
Yonder's  a  Nobleman  within  the  court, 

lie  first  heare  what  he  will  say. 

When  the  Porter  came  to  the  Nobleman, 

he  sayd  he  would  shew  him  a  pretty  sport : 
There's  sike  a  clowne  come  to  the  gate, 

as  came  not  this  seven  yeares  to  the  Court. 
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He  cals  all  knaves  the  King  doth  keepe ; 

he  raps  at  the  gates  and  makes  great  din ; 
He's  passing  liberall  of  reward ; 

heed  give  a  good  single  penny  to  be  let  in. 

Let  him  in,  sayd  the  Nobleman. 

Come  in,  fellow,  the  Porter  gan  say : 
If  thoa  come  within  thy  selfe,  he  sayde, 

thy  staffe  behind  the  gate  most  stay. 

And  this  cnckolds  curre  mnst  lig  behind : 

what  a  deele,  what  a  cnt  hast  got  with  thee ! 
The  King  will  take  him  np  for  his  owne  sel, 

Ise  warrant,  when  as  he  him  doth  see. 

Beshrew  thy  limbes,  then  said  the  poore  man  ; 

then  mayst  thou  count  me  foole,  or  worse. 
I  wat  not  what  banckroat  lies  by  the  King ; 

for  want  of  money  he  may  picke  my  purse. 

That's  to  be  fear'd,  the  Porter  said ; 

Ise  wish  you  goe  in  well  arm'd; 
For  the  King  he  hath  got  mickle  company, 

and  among  them  all,  you  may  soone  be  harm'd. 

Let  him  in  with  his  staffe  and  his  dog,  said  the  Lord, 
and  with  that  he  gave  a  nod  with's  head,  and  beck  with's  knee. 

If  you  be  Sir  King,  then  said  the  poore  man, 
as  I  can  very  well  thinke  you  be; 

For  I  was  told  ere  I  came  from  home, 

you're  the  goodliest  man  ere  I  saw  befome ; 
With  so  many  jmgle  jangles  about  ones  necke, 

as  is  about  yours,  I  never  saw  none. 

I  am  not  the  King,  said  the  Nobleman, 

fellow,  although  I  have  a  proud  coat. 
If  you  be  not  the  King,  helpe  me  to  the  speech  of  him, 

yon  seeme  a  good  fellow,  Ise  gi  you  a  groat. 

Gramercy,  said  the  Nobleman ; 

the  rewards  so  great,  I  cannot  say  nay. 
He  go  to  know  the  Kings  pleasure,  if  I  can ; 

till  I  come  again  be  sure  thou  stay. 
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Heres  sike  a  staying,  then  said  the  poor  man ; 

belike  the  Kings  better  than  any  in  our  conntrey. 
I  might  be  gone  to  th'  farthest  nuke  i'th'  house, 

neither  lad  nor  lowne  to  trouble  me. 

When  the  Nobleman  came  to  the  King, 

he  said  he  would  shew  his  Grace  ^ood  sport: 
Heres  such  a  clowne  come  to  the  gate, 

as  came  not  this  seven  yeares  to  the  Court. 

He  cals  all  knaves  your  Highnesse  keepes, 

and  more  than  that,  he  termes  them  worse. 
Heele  not  come  in  without  his  staffe  and  his  dogge, 

for  fear  some  bankrout  will  picke  his  purse. 

Let  him  in  with  his  staffe  and  his  dog,  said  our  King, 

that  of  his  sport  we  may  see  some. 
Weele  see  how  heele  handle  everything, 

as  soone  as  the  match  of  bowles  is  done. 

The  Nobleman  led  him  through  many  a  roome, 

and  through  many  a  gallery  gay. 
What  a  deele  doth  the  king  with  so  many  toome  houses, 

that  he  gets  um  not  fild  with  corne  and  hay? 

What  gares  these  babies  and  babies  all  ? 

some  ill  have  they  done  that  they  hang  by  the  walls? 
And  staring  aloft  at  the  golden  roofe  toppe, 

at  a  step  he  did  stumble,  and  downe  he  falles. 

Stand  up,  good  fellow,  the  Nobleman  sayd ; 

what,  art  thou  drunke  or  blind,  I  trow  ? 
Ise  neither  am  blinde  nor  drunke,  he  sed, 

although,  in  my  sowle,  you  oft  are  so. 

It  is  a  disease,  said  the  Lord  againe, 

that  many  a  good  man  is  troubled  withall. 
Quoth  the  Country  man  then,  yet  I  made  your  proud  stones 

to  kisse  my  backeside,  though  they  gave  me  a  fall. 

At  last  they  spide  the  King  in  an  ally, 

yet  from  his  game  he  did  not  start. 
The  day  was  so  hot,  he  cast  off  his  doublet ; 

he  had  nothing  from  the  wast  up  but  his  shirt. 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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ondar's  the  King,  sud  the  Noble  man : 
Id,  fellow ;  loe,  where  he  goes, 
et  hee'a  some  onthrift,  a&jea  the  poore  man, 
has  lost  his  money  and  pawnd  tua  cloathes. 

apt  he  hath  gat  neere  a  coate  to  his  backe  ? 
howling  I  like  not ;  it  hath  him  undone, 
irant  that  fellow  in  those  gaj  cloathes, 
ath  his  co^e  and  his  doablet  won. 

lien  he  came  before  the  King, 

Nobleman  did  his  curtesie: 

wre  man  followed  after  lum, 

gave  a  nod  with  hia  bead  and  a  becke  with  bis  knee. 

be  Sir  King,  then  said  the  poore  man. 

can  hardly  tbinke  joa  be ; 
B  a  gade  fellow  that  brought  me  hither, 
cer  to  be  ttie  King  than  ye. 

he  King,  his  Grace  now  sayd ; 

yw,  let  me  thy  canse  miderstand. 
be  Sir  King,  Ime  a  tennant  of  yours, 
was  home  and  np  brought  within  yonr  owne  laode. 

dwels  a  Lawyer  bard  by  me, 

a  foult  in  my  lease  he  sayes  he  hath  foond ; 

I  wag  for  felling  five  poor  ashes, 
lild  a  boose  upon  my  owne  ground. 

lou  a  lease  here  ?  said  the  King, 

mst  tboa  shew  to  me  the  deed? 

>  it  into  the  Kings  owne  hand, 

Bud,  Sir,  tis  here,  if  that  yon  can  read. 

what  if  I  cannot  ?  aaid  oar  King ; 

which  I  cannot,  another  may. 

a  boy  of  mine  owne,  not  seven  yeares  old, 

II  read  you  as  swiil  as  yoold  run  i'th'  highway. 

>e  thy  lease,  then  said  our  King : 

from  lus  blacke  boxe  he  pold  it  out. 
re  it  into  the  Kii^  owne  hand, 

foore  or  five  knots  ty'd  fost  in  a  clout. 
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Wast  neere  unloose  these  knots  ?  said  the  King : 

he  gave  it  to  one  that  hehind  him  did  staj. 
It  is  a  proud  horse,  then  said  the  poore  man, 

"mil  not  carries  owne  provinder  along  the  highway. 

Pay  me  forty  shillings,  as.  Ise  paj  jon, 

I  will  not  thinke  much  to  unloose  a  knot: 
I  would  I  were  so  occupied  every  daj. 

Ide  unloose  a  score  on  um  for  a  groat 

When  the  King  had  gotten  these  letters  to  read, 

and  found  the  truth  was  very  so: 
I  warrant  thee,  thou  hast  not  forfeit  thy  lease, 

if  that  thou  hadst  feld  five  ashes  moe. 

I,  every  one  can  warrant  me, 

hut  all  your  warrants  are  not  worth  a  flea; 
For  he  that  troubles  me  and  will  not  let  me  goe, 

neither  cares  for  warrant  of  you  nor  me. 

The  Lawyer  he  is  sike  a  crafty  elfe: 

a  will  make  a  foole  of  twenty  such  as  me ; 
And  if  that  I  said  gang  hang  my  sel, 

Ise  trow,  he  and  I  sud  neere  agree. 

For  he's  too  wise  for  all  our  towne, 

and  yet  we  ha  got  crafty  knaves  beside. 
Heele  undoe  me  and  my  wife  and  beames: 

alas,  that  ever  I  saw  this  tide! 

Thoust  have  an  ii\junction,  said  our  King ; 

from  troubling  of  thee  he  wiQ  cease : 
Heele  either  shew  thee  a  good  cause  why, 

or  else  heele  let  thee  live  in  peace. 

What's  that  iigunction  ?  said  the  poore  man, 

good  Sir,  to  me  I  pray  you  say. 
Why,  it  is  a  letter  lie  cause  to  be  written : 

but  art  thou  as  snnple  as  thou  shewest  for  to  day? 

Why,  ift  be  a  letter,  Ime  neere  the  better: 

keep't  to  yourselfe  and  trouble  not  me. 
I  could  a  had  a  letter  cheaper  written  at  home, 

and  neere  a  come  out  of  mine  owne  countrey. 
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i  have  an  attachment,  said  our  King: 
1^  all  thoa  8e«8t  to  take  thy  part. , 
I  pay  thee  an  hundred  potind, 
ore  thoQ  never  let  him  start. 

M  me  I  the  poore  man  saide  then ; 
ken  no  whit  what  jon  now  do  ssj. 

midoe  me  a  thoosand  times, 
le  anch  a  mickle  of  money  will  pay. 

lore  than  this,  there's  no  man  at  all 
dares  aaongst  him  for  to  lift  a  hand; 
has  got  BO  much  gnile  in  his  budget, 

he  will  make  all  forfat  their  land. 

aeeme  against  thee  to  stand, 

ore  thoQ  come  hither  straight  way. 

Ty,  is  that  all  Ise  get  for  my  labour? 

I  may  come  trotting  every  day. 

irt  hard  a  beleefe,  then  said  our  Eiog : 
ease  him  with  lett^s  he  was  right  willing, 
ron  have  taken  great  paines  in  writing, 
all  my  heart  He  give  yon  a  shilling. 

'e  none  of  thy  shilling,  sud  oar  King ; 
with  thy  money  Grod  give  thee  wio, 
ew  it  into  the  Kings  bosome; 
noney  lay  cold  next  to  his  skin. 

w  thy  heart,  then  said  our  King; 
art  a  carle  something  too  bold : 
lou  not  see  I  am  hot  with  bowling? 
noney  next  to  my  akin  lies  cold. 

!  wist  that  before,  said  the  poore  man, 
e  flike  time  as  I  came  hither. 
Lawyers  in  our  coontry  thooght  twas  cold, 
wonld  not  beape  ap  ao  much  together. 

ing  call'd  np  hia  Treasurer, 
)ad  him  fetch  him  twenty  pound, 
thy  errant  lye  here  away, 
ear  thy  charges  np  and  downe. 
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When  the  poore  man  saw  the  gold  tendied, 

for  to  receive  it  he  was  willing. 
If  I  had  thought  the  King  had  so  mickle  gold, 

beshrew  mj  heart,  Ide  a  kept  mj  shilling. 

Now,  £Eurewell,  good  fellow,  quoth  the  King : 
see  that  my  conmiand  you  well  doe  keepe ; 

And  when  that  the  Lawyer  yon  have  in  your  hands, 
looke  that  he  doe  pay  you  before  he  doe  sleepe. 

Grods  benison  light  on  your  soule,  then  he  sayd, 
and  send  you  and  yours  where  ever  you  gang : 

If  that  I  doe  ever  meete  with  your  fewd  foes, 
Ise  sweare  by  this  sta£fe  that  their  hide  I  won  bang. 

And  fEurewell,  brave  lads  now,  unto  you  all: 
I  wod  all  may  win  and  neane  of  you  leese. 

Haude;  take  this  same  tester  among  you  awe: 
I  ken  that  you  Courtiers  doe  all  looke  for  fees. 

Thus  with  a  low  courtsie  of  them  he  tooke  leave, 
thinking  from  the  Court  to  take  his  way; 

But  some  of  the  gentlemen  then  of  the  Kings 
would  needs  invite  him  at  dinner  to  stay. 

A  little  entreaty  did  soone  serve  his  tume: 
a  thought  himsel  as  good  a  man  as  them  all. 

But  where  (quoth  he)   sail  I  have  this  same  feast? 
then  straightway  they  ushered  him  into  the  hall. 

Such  store  of  cheare  on  the  board  there  was  plast, 
that  made  the  countryman  much  for  to  muse. 

Quoth  he,  I  doe  think  you  are  all  crafde  knaves, 
that  such  a  service  you  will  not  refuse. 

I  nere  saw  such  a  flipper  de  flapper  before ; 

here's  keele  I  doe  think  is  made  of  a  whetstone. 
Heer's  dousets  and  flappjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what; 

I  thinke,  in  the  worlde  such  feasts  there  is  none. 

When  he  had  well  din'd  and  had  filled  his  panch, 
then  to  the  winecellar  they  had  him  straight  way, 

Where  they  with  brave  claret  and  brave  old  Canary, 
they  with  a  foxe  tale  him  soundly  did  pay. 
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ard  they  did  plj  him  with  these  strong  wines, 
it  he  did  wrong  the  long  seames  of  bis  hose, 

two  men  were  &ine  to  leade  him  up  stajrea; 

making  indentures,  awaj  then  be  goes. 

poore  man  got  home  next  Snnday : 
!  Lawyer  soone  did  turn  espy. 
Sir,  yoa  hare  been  a  stranger  long, 
Ihinke  from  me  yon  have  kept  yoo  by. 

IS  for  yoa  indeed,  said  the  poore  man, 
)  matter  to  the  King  as  I  have  tell. 

as  oeigbbonrs  pat  it  in  my  head, 
1  make  a  sabmission  to  the  King  my  sel. 

t  a  deel  didst  thon  with  the  King  ?  said  the  Lawyer : 
lid  not  neigbbonrs  and  friends  agree  thee  and  me  ? 
deel  a  neighbonr  or  friend  that  I  had, 
t  would  a  bin  sike  a  dales  man  as  he. 

as  gin  me  a  letter,  bnt  I  know  not  what  they  cal't ; 
1  if  the  King's  words  be  frue  to  me, 
1  yon  have  read  and  perused  it  over, 
lope  you  will  leave,  and  let  me  be. 

as  gin  me  another,  but  I  know  not  what  'tis ; 
;  I  charge  you  all  to  hold  him  fiist. 
yon  that  are  learned  this  letter  reade ; 
ich  presently  made  them  all  agast. 

they  did  reade  this  letter  plaine, 
Lawyer  must  pay  him  a  bmidred  pound, 
see  the  King's  letter,  the  poore  man  did  say, 
I  nnto  a  post  be  sal  stright  way  he  bound. 

unto  a  post  they  tide  him  &8t, 
1  all  men  did  rate  him  in  crueQ  sort; 
lads,  and  the  lasses,  and  all  the  towne 
him  had  great  glee,  pastime  and  sport. 

BLy  it,  De  pay  it,  the  Lawyer  said: 
attachment,  I  say,  it  is  good  and  feire; 

most  needes  something  credit  me, 
f  goe  home  and  fetch  some  meare. 
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Credit !  nay,  thate  it  the  King  ibrbad : 
he  bad,  if  I  got  thee,  I  should  thee  atay, 

The  Lawyer  payd  him  an  bondred  pound 
in  ready  money,  ere  he  went  away. 

Would  eveiy  Lawyer  were  served  thus ! 

from  tronhUng  poore  men  they  would  cease: 
They'd  either  show  them  a  good  cause  why, 

or  else  they'd  let  the(U  live  in  peace. 

And  thna  I  end  my  merry  tale, 
which  shewes  the  plain  mans  simplenesne, 

And  the  Kings  great  mercy  in  righting  hia  wrongs, 
and  the  Lawyers  frand  and  wickednease. 


<ftirlj!  €nfi* 
QUAKERS    IN    THE    NORTH. 

BY  JOSEPH  RIDLET. 


n]  T  has  often  been  a  subject  of  remark,  and 
sometimes  of  regret,  that  there  should  be 
none  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  located  in 
Hexham  That  a  town  of  so  considerable  a 
size  should  not  for  a  whole  generation  hold 
a  solitary  quaker,  whilst  places  of  far  lees 
magnitude  in  various  directions  are  inhab- 
ited by  them,  is  not  easily  accounted  for : 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  Hexham, 
when  less  popolous  was  favoured  with  the  residence  of  some  of  that 
fraternity,  and  that  it  was  once  honoured  with  a  visit  from  the 
Founder  of  the  sect.  The  little  towns  of  Allendale,  and  Alston, 
have  each  their  Friends'*  Meeting  House ;  and  the  small  village  of 
Winnowsley  has  it's  Quaker's  Burying-ground. 

In  the  year  165^,  there  came  to  Hexham  a  little  company  of 
interesting  strangers.  One  may  imagine  them  attracting  some 
notice  as  tiiey  entered  the  town  from  the  east,  dressed  in  plain  grey 
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clothes,  with  hats  of  more  than  the  usual  breadth  of  brim,  and 
moiuited  on  roan  coloured  horses,  they  enquired  their  way  to  an  Inn, 
and  were  directed,  may  be  by  our  great  grand-mother,  protruding  her 
head  through  a  window  under  a  thatched  roof  in  Priestpopple,  to  the 
Gaping  Goose,  at  the  foot  of  the  Broad  Gates.  Hither  we  may 
suppose  them  to  repair,  and  having  put  up  their  horses  a/ad  refreshed 
themselres,  they  proceeded  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  top  of  tiie  Seal, 
the  leader  of  the  party,  a  portly  young  man,  under  thirty,  distinguish- 
ed by  a  pair  of  Leather  Breeches,  being  the  Preacher ;  and  no  less  a 
personage  than  George  Fox,    His  visit  has  been  thus  recorded. 

**  Then  passed  we  on  to  Hexham,  where  we  had  a  great  meeting 
at  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  priest*  threatened  that  he  would  oome  and 
oppose  us,  but  he  came  not,  so  that  all  was  quiet :  and  the  everlast^ 
ing  day  and  renowned  truth  of  the  Everlasting  God  was  sounded  over 
those  dark  countries,  and  his  Son  exalted  over  all.  So  after  that  all 
were  directed  to  the  Light  of  Christ,  by  which  they  might  see  him 
and  receive  him,  and  know  where  their  true  Teacher  was,  and  the 
Everlasting  Truth  had  been  largely  declared  amongst  them,  we 
passed  away  through  Hexham  peaceably,  and  came  into  Gillshmd,  a 
country  noted  for  thieving." 


Old  Toweb,  MARiET-ri 


iCe  Bt  that  time  was,  is  imcertsin       The  Rev.  Thomi 
K  jran  after  (he  elder  Riische'l  held  both  ofiicea. 
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This  remarkable  man,  and  uncompromising  preacher,  wherever 
he  went,  protested  a^inst  the  EetabliBhed  Church ;  and  was  equally 
zealous  in  exposing  abuses  which  were  found  to  exist  amongst  other 
denominations ;  at  one  place  in  the  N'orth  of  England,  we  find  him 
standing  up  in  the  Church-yard,  and  declaring  to  the  people,  that 
"  he  came  not  there  to  uphold  their  idol  temples,  nor  their  priests, 
nor  their  tithes,  nor  their  augmentations,  nor  their  priest's  wages, 
nor  their  Jewish  and  heathenish  ceremonies  and  traditions,  for  he 
denied  all  these ;  and  told  them  that  that  piece  of  ground  was  no 
more  holy  than  another  piece  of  ground." 

One  of  Fox^s  early  associates  in  the  Ministry  was  Myles  Holhead. 
About  the  period  of  their  visit  to  Hexham,  above  described,  "  Myles 
went  to  Newcastle,  and  there  said  to  the  Mayor,  Bulers,  and  Priests 
of  that  town,  that  God's  anger  was  kindled  af^inst  them,  because 
they  had  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,  and  would  not 
enter  themselves,  nor  suffer  them  that  would.  Because  of  this  he  was 
imprisoned.  But  the  Mayor  being  much  troubled,  sent  for  the 
Sh^iff*  (for  those  two  had  committed  Myles  to  prison),  when  come, 
he  said  to  him,  we  have  not  done  well  in  committing  on  innocent  man 
to  prison.  Pray  let  as  release  him.  The  Sheriff  consenting,  Myles 
was  set  at  liberty.  Then  he  dechired  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  those 
parts,  and  many  were  convinced  of  the  truth  held  forth  by  him." 

In  1667.  we  find  Gleoi^  Fox,  and  another  eminent  Friend  in  the 
Ministry,  Anthony  Pearson,  at  Newcastle,  where  they  visited  several 
members  of  the  Corporation,  particularly  Alderman  Ledger,  who 
shewed  great  hostility ;  and  with  whom  they  had  a  discussion.  But 
"  No  leave  for  a  Publick  Meeting  being  ohtiuned,  George  Fox  got  a 
meeting  among  his  Friends,  and  some  friendly  people  at  Gateside." 

These  Memorials  of  a  worthy  people  are  chiefly  gathered  from 
George  Fox's  Journal,  and  partly  from  a  rare  Folio,  "  originally 
written  in  Low  Dutch,  by  William  Sewell,  and  by  himself  translated 
into  English.^  In  the  former  work  there  ore  repeated  notices  of 
visits  paid  by  the  author  to  Bishoprick,  (Durham)  and  more  particu- 
larly to  Derwentwater.  No  doubt  Shotley  Bridge,  and  Benfieldside, 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  scenes  of  his  early  ministrations. 
About  165S,  he  writes,  ''  I  passed  through  Northumberland  to  Der^ 
wentwater,  where  there  was  a  great  meeting,  and  the  priests  threat- 
ened that  they  would  come,  but  none  came.  The  everlasting  word  of 
life  was  freely  preached,  and  ^ely  received,  and  many  hundreds  were 
tamed  to  Christ,  their  Teacher."  The  founding  of  the  originid 
Quaker*s  Meeting  House  in  this  locality,  may  probably  be  dated  from 

*  WiUm.  JohfMon,  wu  Major ;  and  Rt.  Jobiuon,  Sheriff;  >t  (hat  period. 
VOL.  II.  2  n 
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about  this  period ;  and  not  so  early  by  ton  or  twelve  years  at  least, 
M  it  has  been  placed  by  Ryan,  in  his  history  of  Shotley  Spa. 

"  Benfieldside  is  also  famous  for  one  of  the  first  Quaker  Meeting 
Houses  in  England,  there  having  been  one  there  for  near  two  cen- 
turies, though  the  Meeting  House  now  existent  is  not  the  original. 
AH'the  general  Historians  have  briefly  noticed  an  aooount,  taken  th^ 
say,  from  "  Turner  on  Providence,"  of  the  Deril  having  appeared  at 
that  Meeting  House  in  great  wrath  and  attempted  to  snatch  away 
the  key  which  was  destined  to  imprison  him  for  ever.  But  the  author 
has  not  been  able  to  procure  Turner's  work,  and  Tradition  is  utterfy 
silent  concerning  this  adventnre  of  Satan.  But  whether  the  fact 
rem^n  in  question  or  be  assumed,  the  details  of  such  an  apparitiMi 
ire  quite  as  elegantly  understood  and  not  expressed,  page  59. 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  very  old  Meeting  House  of  the 
Friends  at  Benfieldside,  where  there  used  to  be  long  ago,  it  would 
seem,  many  more  of  that  persuasion  than  have  been  there  of  late 
rears.  They  are  now  considerably  multiplied,  either  as  pennutent 
residents,  or  frequent  visitors,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  exert  aa 
influence  somewhat  corresponding  to  that  of  their  great  and  good 
jrogenitors."  page  147. 

Our  introductory  remark  on  there  being  no  Quakers  in  Hexham, 
applies  strictly  to  the  township ;  but  as  far  as  we  are  acqu^ted,  may 
3e  extended  to  Hexhamshire — a  district  thinly  peopled  for  the  most 
part,  but  of  great  extent,  being  seventeen  miles  in  length,  by  about 
)ix  in  breadth.  To  what  extent  it  was  the  residence  of  Friends,  we 
;annot  precisely  say ;  but  that  it  was  frequented  by  a  multitude  of 
that  persuasion,  full  forty  years  after  their  doctrines  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  the  parish  by  honest  George  Fox,  is  a  matter  of  Histoiy, 
u  we  gather  from  the  '  Hexham  Charitiet,''  a  rare  little  Book. 

"  There  had  been  in  old  time  a  little  chapel  by  the  hi^^way-stde 
Evhich  leads  from  the  bead  of  the  shire  to  Hexham,  where  a  branch  of 
it  turns  off  to  the  east  to  the  Steel  and  Dakes'-fiold  mills,  dedicated 
bo  St.  Helen,  commonly  called  Whitiey  chapel,  which  had  been 
entirely  ruined,  and  was  rebuilt  by  subscription  sometime  before  the 
Eleetoration,  to  teach  school,  and  the  neighbourhood  to  meet  in  upaa 
occasion,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  said  subscriptions, 
which  having  no  date,  the  precise  time  cannot  now  be  remembered. 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1694,  the  Quakers  from  distant  parts 
neeting  at  the  said  Chapel  hill,  and  great  numbers  out  of  curiod^ 
■esorting  to  them,  the  said  chapel  was  made  fit,  and  appropriated  to 
Divine  service,  and  the  minister  of  Slealey  officiated  there  every  other 
Sunday,  which  proved  el&ctnal  to  defeat  their  designs."  So  then  for 
mght   that  appears,   the  good  folk  of    Hexhamshire  might  have 
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remained  to  this  day  without  "  divine  service/'  had  not  the  meetings 
of  Friends  provoked  an  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal 
Church :  but  however  effectual  the  opposition  proved,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  "  great  numbers  ^  who  were  wont  to  attend  the 
Quakers^  Meetings  on  the  Ghapel-hill,  continued  to  frequent  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  Heletfs.  The  writer  has  been  present  when 
not  more  than  a  score,  including  the  Priesfs  family  were  there ;  and 
has  witnessed  a  Conununion  on  an  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  Clergy- 
man and  his  clerk  were  the  only  male  communicants. 

There  has  been  one  Quaker  inhabitant,  and  only  one,  in  the  Town 
of  Hexham,  in  the  course  of  the  present  generation.  That  was 
Betty  Bowman,  the  Bread-baker,  and  Milk-seller.  We  recollect  but 
one  thing  that  she  said  ;  and  have  but  one  incident  to  record  of  her. 
Those  who  art  sparing  in  speech,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  talk 
wisely.  There  was  going  to  be  a  general  illumination — ^it  matters 
not  now  what  the  subject  of  the  rejoicing  was — the  practice  is  foolish 
at  all  times.  So  out  spake  Betty,  and  said — *'*'  I  wish  the  folk  had 
their  hearts  illuminated.'*'  The  solitary  incident  may  be  thought  too 
trifling  to  be  put  upon  paper,  but  it  has  a  recommendation  which 
many  trifles  want — it  will  take  up  little  time.  Betty's  being  the  only 
Quaker  bonnet  accustomed  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Hexham,  any 
other  which  happened  to  appear  was  sure  to  be  stared  at :  and  it  was 
a  very  natural  thought  of  a  lass  in  Prietspopple,  who  chanced  to  meet 
a  wandering  Friend,  to  think  that  one  person  so  habited  would  like 
to  see  another.  So  accosting  the  stranger,  she  said — "  If  ye  please 
do  ye  want  Betty  Bowman.**  "  Aye,**  was  the  answer,  "  that's  the 
very  woman  1  want.     Does  thou  know  where  she  lives." 

There  is  a  spot  in  Hexhamshire  called  the  Quaker's  Hole,  which 
we  shall  not  now  stop  to  explore :  but  a  field  known  to  old  people  in 
Hexham,  by  the  name  of  the  Quaker's  garth,  extending  from  near 
the  foot  of  the  Battle-hill,  to  the  head  of  Bone-street,  must  not  be 
entirely  overlooked.  Many  years  ago,  but  long  after  it  had  obtained 
that  name,  it  was  almost  if  not  entirely  common.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
land  had  been  alienated,  and  its  owner  lost  or  disinherited.  It  came 
however,  to  be  appropriated ;  was  fenced  and  cultivated ;  has  been 
bequeathed,  and  is  now  inherited  by  an  heir  of  the  late  T.  Leadbitter, 
Esq.,  Solicitor.  It  was  this  spot  —the  Quaker's  garth — which  was 
selected  for  the  site  of  the  New  House  of  Correction,  that  was  to  he — 
a  project  now  happily  numbered  with  things  that  are  passed.  An 
expence  to  the  county  that  has  been  saved,  by  a  wholesome  investi- 
gation of  its  accounts.  We  want  no  New  House  of  Correction  at 
Hexham ;  and  such  an  appropriation  of  the  Quakers  Garth,  would 
liave  been  a  sad  desecration. 
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has  not  been  the  writer's  happiness  to  be  located  amongst 
cers ;  but  as  a  tradesman,  he  has  not  found  more  honourable  men 
i;  religious  persuation  than  the  Friends;  and  will  cloee  tim 
ih  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  worthy  member  of  that  respectaUe 
mity,  which  was  registered  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  about  the 
>d  of  the  ocourrance  of  the  afikir — November,  1829. 

Olove  manufacturer  in  Hexham,  a  few  days  ago,  received  frinn 

olesale  dealer  in ,  a  letter  encloung  a  biU,  r^oitted  in  part 

lent  of  a  debt  due  to  his  father,  at  the  time  of  the  merah&at'B 
re,  which  took  place  in  1820 ;  and  accompanied  with  a  promise 
lake  up  the  whole  deficiency,  which  was  about  one  hundred 
ds.  This  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it  is  the  vcduntary  act 
bankrupt,  out  of  whose  estate  two  dividends  had  been  paid  soon 

bis  failure,  and  nine  years  having  eUpsed,  noUiing  more  was 
:ted.     This  exemplary  tradesman  is  a  member  of  tJie  Socwrr  of 


I  bearing  the  Bev.  D.  Crosthwaite  ask  his  congregation  "  What 
:  Paul  tost  by  preaching  Christianity  to  the  Jews  i " 

What  Paul  might  lose  we  cannot  see. 

In  so  perverse  a  nation : 
But  had  he  preached  so  ill  as  thee, 

He'd  lost  —  hit  eongregaivm. 

lis  epigram  appeared  in  the  Durham  Chrooiole,  and  is  deserving 
'eservation  for  its  wit,  at  which  no  one  laughed  more  heartily 
the  worthy  clergyman  at  whom  it  was  lumed,  and  who  often 
h1  it  with  great  glee.  So  far  however,  from  the  late  Bev.  Daniel 
Jiwtute  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  being  a  had  preacher,  he  was  (Hie 
e  most  effective  that  ever  addressed  a  humble  audience.  His 
f  provincial  terms,  and  proverbial  expressions,  might  ocoamooally 
I  a  refined  ear,  but  he  had  the  power  of  winning 

"  The  hearts  end  thoughts  of  timple  mea," 
nill  long  be  remembered  as  one,  who  turned  many  a  sinner  thnn 
iiraUom  of  satan  to  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
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^e  Kortfiumbrrlontr  life  Soat. 

ADDKESSBD  TO  HENBY  OBBATHGAD,  SSQ.  TH£   INGENIOUS  INVENTOR. 
DY  JOHN   BHIBLD. 


the  eaatem  blast 
ipon  the  shore, 
the  rain  poors  6ist, — 

madly  roar! 

foils  nuDj  a  tear, 
1  with  anxious  fear. 

The  mom  returns — still  thmiders  roar — 

Loud  blows  the  wind — the  billows  foam — 
Shall  Bailors  greet  their  friends  on  shore, 
Or  see  again  their  mnch-Iov'd  home  ? 
Alas!  so  dire,  so  ruthless  Is  the  storm, 
No  chance  of  safety  Hope  herself  can  form  I 

A  shriek  now  mingles  with  the  blast ; 
Kach  sad  forboding  proves  too  true ; 
See,  on  the  rocks  a  ship  is  cast. 
See,  to  the  rigging  clings  the  crew! 
Ah !  who  the  farj  of  the  surge  can  brave. 
And  snatch  the  saff'rers  from  a  watery  grave  ? 

Thy  sacred  claims  now.  Pity,  nrge. 

Now  prompt  to  bold  exploit  the  brave : 
Tis  done — the  Idfe-Boat  cleaves  the  surge, 
Intent  the  hapless  crew  to  save ; 
The  wreck's  approach'd— on  board  are  all  receiv'd. 
Rescued  from  danger,  and  fr^nn  death  reprier'd. 

Blow  on,  blow  on,  ye  ruthless  winds, 

And  idly  rage,  thou  troubled  main, — 

Snatch'd  from  your  power,  the  sailor  finds 

[£s  mnch-lov'd  friends  and  home  again, 

And  blesses  oft,  with  grateful  heart,  the  name 

Of  hun  whose  genios  did  the  life-Boat  frame. 
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sr  live  renowo'd, 

d  Albion  dear, 

reads  b^r  Bails  axonnd, 

i  the  world  revere ; 

shall  descead, 

>f—TAe  Sailw's  Friend. 


S     SUPERSTITION. 


-YEAR'S  tide,  has  been  the  fertile 
wion  of  many  a  goodly  superstitioo, 
time-worn  observance.  And  in 
tful  vole,  village  double-rowed,  and 
wn  moorland  secltudon ;  nay  even 
titn  the  vaunted  precincta  of  the 
raria  of  commerce-amid  the  "ytuntun 
ipei  gtrepiivmqm  Romae^  such  still 
ist  every  aggresrave  infiuence.  The 
iclo  shoots  retain  their  vitality  long 
crumbled  to  it«  elements.  One  is 
[inent  of  an  original  at  once  remote 
onnection  with  various  systems  of  the 

loming  of  the  New  Year,  is  held  by 
as  a  most  portentous  omen.  Several, 
even  allow  a  lorrowtd  fire  to  proceed 
0  justify  their  firm  persuaaon,  tbey 
of  premises  and  conclusion,  as   the 

careless  servant,  neglecting  to  per- 
re  on  the  old-year''8  night,  had  to  be 
ore  it  would  kindle  in  the  morning, 
ftl  omission,  predicted  some  uoforseen 
md  accordingly,  tume  time  after,  two 
ed  at  the  stake  ! 

from  a  letter  of  St.  Boniface  to  Pope 

^notion  given  to  pagan  festivities,  that 

no  one  would  suffer  a  neighbour  to 

my  thing  of  iron,  or  lend  any  thing." 

Antiq.  I.  9.)     Boniface  has  written 
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epistles,  and  Zachary  fulminated  in  vain  as  regards  this  practice  in 
Northumberiond,  and  we  ore  informed,  that  the  good  damee  of  Lan- 
arkshire  in  Scotland  persist  with  equal  pertinacity  to  oppose  the 
long-recorded  dicta  and  decrees  of  that  illuetrious  diutnvinite.  A 
portion  of  a  kindred  creed  appears  likewise  to  flourish  in  that  hilarious 
wakefulness,  which  some  lovers  of  good  cheer  account  requidte  to  the 
right  celebration  of  the  eve  of  the  departing  year,  when  circling  the 
festive  bowl,  ae  honest  Bamabe  Googe  expresses  it, 

"  A  good  begiuniDg  of  the  jeare  they  wiahe  and  wishe  agaiue, 

According  to  the  aundent  guise  of  heathen  people  vaine." 
Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  great  festival  of  La  Bealtine,  was 
annually  celebrated  with  solemn  pomp,  at  the  vernal  equinox, — 
the  commencement  of  their  year.  On  that  eventful  eve,  the  fires  on 
every  hearth  throughout  the  land  were  quenched,  and  not  until  the 
Inrid  fire  of  Baal  glared  from  the  sacred  mountain,  were  they  permit- 
ted to  be  rekindled  vrith  fire  derived  exclusively  from  that  pure  flame, 
of  which  the  Druids  were  the  consecrated  guardians.  If  any  individ- 
urJ  repaired  not  to  the  hallowed  circle,  but  was  indebted  for  a  supply 
to  the  embers  of  his  neighbour,  the  awful  doom  of  excommunication 
awmted  him — devotion  to  the  undying  element  whose  efficacy  he  had 
contemned.  It  might  be  that  deeply  fixed  impressions  of  that  night 
of  bondage,  may  have  left  traces  that  still  endure,  in  the  superstitious 
dread  of  strange  or  Borrowed  fire. — From  J.  Hardfi  Col. 
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T  the  Ferry-hill,  which  is  »tnated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  north  rood  between  Bushyford  and  Sun- 
derland Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  a 
gavel-ended  house  vnth  an  ancient  enclosed  gai^ 
den,  now  the  property  of  Mrs,  Arrowsraith.  On 
the  vwdl  of  the  garden  the  follovring  inscription 
is  cut : — 

"How  happily  seated  these  Lares  are, 
Who  feed  on  prospect  and  fresh  air. 
Dine  moderately  every  day. 
And  walk  their  supper  time  away."" 


-«4#^^ 


EELDAR. 

,    BAKT. 


i,  of  TroQ^en,  in  Bede»- 
oelebratod  io  tradition  sa 
:.  He  was,  upon  two  oc- 
nate  :  once  when  an  arrow, 
at  a  deer,  killed  his  cele- 
id  again  when,  bemg  on  a 
he  hands  of  a  olan  caUed 
Mr,  Cooper's  painting  of 
tanzae,  which  first  appeared 
ict  annual  was  prosperous, 
od,  Esq. 


loor  and  mead ; 
Percy  Rede; 
is  couples  freed, 
lea; 

prighUy  bound, 
nne  bound; 
iman  wound : 


came, 
the  game 


speed, 
±er  steed, 


e  they. 

s  and  woes, 
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And  oft,  when  evening  skies  were  red, 
The  heather  wa«  their  common  bed, 
Where  each,  as  wildering  fancy  led. 
Still  hunted  in  bis  dream. 

Now  is  the  thrilling  moment  near 
Of  sylvan  hope  and  sylvan  fear. 
Yon  thicket  holds  the  harboor'd  deer, 

The  signs  the  hunters  kuow ; — 
With  eyes  of  ilame,  and  quivering  ears, 
The  brake  sagacioos  Keeldar  nears ; 
The  restless  palfrey  paws  and  rears  ; 

The  archer  strings  his  bow. 

The  game's  afoot ! — ilalloo  I  Halloo  ! 
Hunter,  and  horse,  and  hound  pnrsue ; — 
But  woe  Uie  shaft  that  erring  flew — 

That  e'er  it  left  the  string ! 
And  ill  betide  the  faithless  yew.' 
The  stag  bounds  acathless  o'er  the  dew. 
And  gallant  Keeldar's  life-blood  true 

Has  drenched  the  grey-goose  wing. 

The  noble  hound — he  dies,  he  dies. 
Death,  death  has  fixed  his  glassy  eyes. 
Stiff  on  the  bloody  heath  he  lies, 

Withuut  a  moan  or  quiver. 
Now  day  may  break  and  bugle  souuci. 
And  whoop  and  hollo  ring  around, 
And  o'er  his  couch  the  stag  may  bound, 

But  Keeldar  sleeps  for  ever. 

IMlated  nostrils,  staring  eyes, 

Mark  the  poor  palfrey's  mute  surprise, 

He  knows  not  that  his  comrade  dies, 

Nor  what  is  death — but  still 
His  aspect  hath  expression  drear 
Of  grief,  and  wonder j  mix'd  with  fear. 
Like  startled  children  when  they  hear 

Some  mystic  tale  of  ill. 

Bnt  he  that  bent  the  &tal  bow, 
Can  well  the  snm  of  evil  kuow. 
And  o'er  his  favourite  bending  low. 
In  speechless  grief  recline  ; 
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Can  think  be  hears  the  senseless  clay 
In  nnreproachiul  accents  say, 
*  The  hand  that  took  my  life  away. 
Dear  master,  was  it  thine  ? 

'  And  if  it  be,  the  sbaft  be  bless'd. 
Which  sore  some  ening  aim  address'd, 
Since  in  yoor  service,  priz'd,  caress'd, 

I  in  yonr  service  die ; 
And  yon  may  have  a  fleeter  hound, 
To  match  the  dun  deer'B  merry  bounds 
But  by  your  couch  will  ne'er  be  foond 

So  true  a  guard  as  I.' 

And  to  bis  last  stout  Percy  roed 
The  fotal  chance,  for  when  he  stood, 
'Grainst  fearful  odds  in  deadly  feud, 

And  fell  amid  the  fray. 
E'en  with  his  dying  voice  he  cried, 
'  Had  Keeldar  but  been  at  my  side, 
Your  treacherous  ambosh  bad  been  spied — 

I  bad  not  died  to  day  I ' 

Remembrance  of  the  erring  bow 

Long  since  bad  join'd  the  tides  which  flow, 

Conveying  human  bliss  and  woe, 

Down  dark  Oblivion's  river ; 
But  Art  can  Time's  stem  doom  arrest. 
And  snatch  his  spoils  from  Lethe's  breast, 
And,  in  her  Cooper's  colours  drest, 

The  scene  shall  live  for  ever. 


BISHOP  EGERTON  AND  HIS  STEWARD. 

Oh  Dr.  John  Egertoa  coming  to  the  see  of  Duriiam,  he  employed 
e  Dee  as  his  agent,  to  find  out  the  true  value  of  the  estates  held  by 
we  under  him,  and,  in  consequence  of  Due's  report,  greatly  raised 
th  the  fines  and  reserved  rents  of  his  tenants  ;  on  which  account, 
e  lulluw  iiig  toast  was  frequently  drunk  in  and  about  Durham,  "  May 
Q  Lord  take  the  Bishop  and  the  Devil  have  his  Due." — Grotit  Olio, 
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NORTHUMBRIAN     CUSTOM. 


—  F  the  attachment  to  games  of  chance 

which  the  farmers  in  some  of  the  retired 
inland  diatricts  of  Northumberland,  ex- 
hibit in  the  disposal  of  certain  pendicles 
of  their  property,  a  characteristic  ex- 
'    ample  has  been  already  preseoted  to  the 
readers  of  the  Table  Book,  in  the  cue. 
torn  of  Gute-playi.     An  additional  in- 
stance of  their  predilection  to  reward 
with  articles  of  household  worth,  suc- 
cessful adventure  and  skill,  exists  in 
another  smgular  device  they  practise,  called  Candle-creel,  consisting 
in  playing  at  cards  for  candles.      After  the  Martinmas,   when  the 
nights  grow  dull  and  frosty,  and    "  sober  suns  must  set  at  five 
o''clook,*'  the  cattle  and  horses  are  no  longer  permitted  to  pass  the 
ni^t  iu  the  open  fields,  but  are  harboured  snugly,  in  stable  and  stall, 
sheltered  from  the   bitter  blasts,  unwholesome   dews,  and  pinching 
frosts,  that  announce  winter''s  approach,  and  being  then  do  longer 
able  to  forage  for  their  own  sustenance,  are  dependent  for  provender 
upon  the  now  increasiug  activity  of  the  clanking  flail.     These  animals 
being  foddered  and  bedded  in  the  grey  of  the  evening,  are  left  to  rest 
'   and  rumination,  till  about  eight  o'clock  or  "  beast-time,"  when  all  the 
male  population  of  the  place  headed  by  the  farmer  himself,  bearing 
under  bis  arm  a  massive  lantern,  are  summoned  forth,  to  furnish  a 
fresh  supply  of  food  and  litter  where  wanted,  and  to  curry  and  mb 
the  horses.       To  provide  the  light  requisite  for  inspection  of  the 
bestial,  forms  an  important  item  of  the  farmer's  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  numerous  and  sage  are  the  calculations — and  manifold  the 
schemes — so  that  illumination  may  be  procured  at  the  most  reasonable 
outlay,  and  with  the  least  accruing  waste.     This  is  at  least  the  fashion 
of  the  present  age,  *^pefor  ams.""    In  the  olden  times,  the  little  far- 
mers, less  perplexed  with  the  hideous  phantom  of  rack-rent,  indulging 
a  more  genial  strain,  converted  it  into  an  occamon  of  festivity.     Paiv 
ties  of  three  or  four  convened  at  a  little  side-way  ale-house,  or  in  their 
own  cheerful  homes,  each  man  with  a  creel  or  basket  of  Candles  at  his 
aide,  out  of  which  he  hazarded  or  "  lantered "  stakes,  till  the  rage 
for  play  abated,  or  some  vigorous  competitor  bore  off  the  lion's  share. 
The  victors  generally  secured  a  store,  sufficient  to  "  look  the  beasts" 
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8  whole  winter.  Thus  at  the  risk  of  a  trifling  sacrifice,  many  an 
ir  of  overflowing  bappinesa  gladdened  the  peaceful  dwelling,  gave 
ish  to  the  unbroken  level  of  country  life,  and  difliised  a  civilizing 
lucncc  over  scenes  where  human  abodes  were  scant  and  scattered. 
1  man  remote  from  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  was  exposed  to  the 
igcr  of  becoming  churlish  and  unsocial. — From  J.  Hardy't.  Col. 


A    BORDER    PROPHECY. 


ween  Craig-cross  and  Eildon  tree 
bonny  bairn  there  is  to  be, 

atll  neither  have  hands  to  fecht  nor  feet  to  flee, 
be  bom  in  England,  brought  up  in  Scotland,  and  to  gang  hame 
again  to  England  to  dee. 


i 


fJHIS  prophecy  has  been  popular  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
I  from  time  immemorial.     It  is  usually  ascribed  to  Alexan- 

dor  Peden  the  Cameronian  seer ;  but  as  that  right  wor- 

IRK  shipful  personage  succeeded  to  a  great  deal  of  the  fame 
1  literary  property  of  Thomas  the  Rihymer,  and  has  been  more 
iQ  once  detected  in  repredicting  what  his  predecessor  had  long 
ore  foretold,  it  may  be  in  reality  of  much  greater  antiquity.  Be 
I  Author  who  he  may  it  is  certwn  that  the  prophecy  came  to  pass 
recent  times. 

\bout  the  middle  of  the  hist  century  a  boy  was  bom  without 
ids  or  feot  at  Ballen  mill,  near  Falstone  in  Northumberland.  His 
ne  wafl  Paterson,  soon  alter  his  birth  he  was  removed  to  Talnash 
1,  near  the  head  of  the  Teviot  water,  about  eight  miles  above 
.wick.  Here  he  was  brought  up.  While  yet  a  child  he  was  taken 
tk  to  England  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  died  at  Caj-lisle, 
»d  7  years,  thus  completely  fuIfiUing  every  particular  of  the  prediction 
I  thereby  confirming  all  the  people  who  knew  the  circumstances,  in 
relief  of  Mr.  Peden's  pro^etio  powers. — Chataben"  EdinAurffA 
tmai,  1^0.  6 1 . 
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BOOKHOPE  BYDE. 

PBOlf   BITSON^S   BIBHOPBIC  QABLAND. 

I  HIS  is  a  Bishopric  Border  eong,  oompoeed  in 
V  1572,  tokon  down  by  Bitson  from  the  chanting  of 
i  George  Collingwood  the  elder,  late  of  Boltabum, 
i  in  the  neighijourhood  of  Rookhope,  who  was  in- 
terred at  Stanhope,  the  16th  of  December,  1785. 
"  ]lookho[)e  is  the  name  of  a  valley  about  five 
[.  milea  in  length ;  at  the  tennination  of  which, 
'  Bookhoiie  bom  empties  itself  into  the  river 
Wear :  the  dale  lies  in  the  north  part  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  in 
Weardale.  Bookhope-head  is  tlie  top  of  the  vale.  The  ballad 
derives  some  additional  interest,  from  the  date  of  the  event  being 
so  precisely  ascertained  to  be  the  6th  December,  15C9,  when  the 
Tynedale  robbers,  taking  advantage  of  the  public  confusion  occa- 
uoned  by  the  relieUion  of  Westmoreland  and  Northmnberland,  and 
which  particularly  affected  the  bislioprio  of  Dm-hara,  determined  to 
make  this  foray  into  Weardale. 

To  the  illustrations  of  Bitson  have  been  added  those  of  the  late 
Bobert  Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Mainaforth,  printed  in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border." 


a  pleasant  place, 
wad  let  it  be. 
nr  goods  apace, 
th  may  they  die! 

And  so  is  the  man  of  Thirlwa' '  'nd  Willie-haver,  * 
And  all  their  companies  thereabout, 

1   Thiriwall,  or  Tbirlitnull,  ia  said  bj  Fordun,  the  Scottish  hiitorum,  to  be  ■  nune, 
pfta  to  tbe  Picti'  or  Romsti  wall,  from  its  having  been  tbirled,  or  perforated,  in  ancient 
timea,  hj  the  Scoti  and  PicCa.     W^itown  alio,  who  moac  probtbly  copied  Fordan,  call* 
it  ThirlmlL     Thirlwall  caalle,  though  in  a  veiy  niiooue  condition,  ii  still  standing  bj 
the  lite  of  this  bmous  wall,  upon  tbe  river  Tippal.     It  gave  name  to  the  andent  hmily, 
De  TfairiwalL 
''  ^VjUie-harer,  or  Willeva,  is  a  smiill  district  or  township  in  the  pariah  of  Lonercost, 
'  near  Bewcastledale,  in  Cumberland,  mentioned  in  the  old  border  balkd  of  ^o66tsiV(i6b.' — 
"  Wun  Willeia,  ud  Spnr  Edou, 
And  KA  Uh  mom  thej  meat  tham  t,*," 
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is  minded  to  do  mischief, 
id  as  their  stealing  stands  not  out. 

yet  we  will  not  slander  them  all, 
r  there  is  of  them  good  enough  ; 
a  sore  consumed  tree 
lat  on  it  bears  not  one  fresh  boogh. 

God !  is  not  this  a  pitiful  case, 
lat  men  dare  not  drive  their  goods  to  t'  fell, 
limmer  thieves  drives  them  away, 
lat  fears  neither  heaven  nor  hell. 

,  send  ns  peace  into  the  realm, 

lat  every  man  may  live  on  his  own! 

St  to  God,  if  it  be  his  will, 

lat  Weardale-men  may  never  be  overthrown. 

jreat  troubles  they've  had  in  hand, 

ith  Borderers  pricking  hither  and  thither, 

the  greatest  fray  that  e'er  they  had, 

as  with  the  men  of  Thirlwa'  'nd  Willie-haver. 

'  gather'd  together  so  royally, 

le  stoutest  men  and  the  best  in  gear ; 

he  that  rade  not  on  a  horse, 

rrat  he  rade  on  a  weil-fed  mear. 

I  the  morning,  before  they  came  out, 
well  I  wot  they  broke  their  &Bt ; 
le  [forenoon  they  came]  unto  a  bye  fell, 
here  some  of  them  did  eat  their  last. ' 

n  they  had  eaten  aye  and  done, 

ley  say'd,  some  captains  here  needs  must  be : 

I  they  choose'd  forth  Harry  Corbyl, 

id  Symon  Fell,  and  Martin  Ridley. 

1  o'er  the  moss,  where  as  they  came, 
ith  many  a  brank  and  whew, 
of  them  could  to  another  say, 
think  (Jiis  day  we  are  men  enew. 

would  ba  ibont  etemi  o'dock,  the  uind  dinner  hour  in  ihtt  period. 
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"  For  Weardale-men  is  a  joomey  ta'en, 

They  are  so  fax  oat  o'er  yott  fell. 
That  some  ofe  them's  with  the  two  earls,  * 

And  others  fast  in  Bernard- caatell. 

"  There  we  shal  get  gear  enough, 

For  there  is  naoe  bat  women  at  home ; 

The  sorrowfbl  fend  that  they  can  make. 
Is  loudly*  cries  as  they  were  slain." 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came, 
And  there  they  thought  tul'  a'  had  their  prey, 

Bot  they  were  spy'd  coming  over  the  Dry-rig, 
Soon  npon  Stunt  Nicholas*  day.* 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came. 

They  ran  the  forest  but  a  mile ; 
They  gather'd  togeth^  in  four  hours 

Six  hundred  sheep  within  a  while. 

And  horses  I  trow  they  gat. 

But  either  ane  or  twa, 
And  they  gat  them  all  but  ane 

That  belanged  to  great  Rowley. 

That  Rowley  was  the  first  man  that  did  them  spy. 

With  that  he  nusM  a  mighty  cry ; 
The  cry  it  came  down  Rookhope-bum, 

And  spread  through  Weardale  hasteyly. 


1  The  two  Eirli  were  ThomaB  Pacj,  Eul  of  NorthumberUnd,  ud  Cbarlet  Nevil 
Eu-l  of  Westmoreland,  nho,  on  tbe  ISlb  of  November,  1069,  >t  tbe  bemd  of  his  teiwntrj 
and  othen,  took  snna  for  the  purpose  of  libenCiDg  Muy,  Queen  of  Scoti,  uid  reiCoring 
the  old  religion.  The^  beteiged  Banurd  Cattle,  which  was,  for  elevea  days,  Btoutlf 
defended  by  Sir  George  Bowes,  who,  afterward,  being  appointed  the  Queen'i  marshall, 
hanged  the  poor  constables  and  peasantry  by  dozens  in  a  day,  to  the  amount  of  800. 
The  Earl  of  NorthumbertaDd  betrayed  by  the  Scott,  with  whom  be  had  taken  refuge 
«aa  beheaded  at  York,  on  the  22nd  of  Augnit,  1578 ;  and  the  Earl  of  Weatmorelaod, 
deprived  of  the  ancient  aod  noble  patrimony  o(  (he  NcrilK,  and  reduced  to  be^ary. 
escaped  over  sea,  into  Flanders,  and  died  in  misery  and  disgrace,  being  the  hist  of  bit 
Eamily.  See  two  batiaila  on  thit  subject,  in  Percy'i  Collection,  [i.  271,  381,)  aiid  con- 
sider whether  they  be  genuine RmoN. 

2  This  is  still  [hs  phraseology  of  Weitmorelaad  i  a  poorly  man,  a  to/t^  day,  and  tbe 
like. 

s  The  6th  of  December. 
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hen  word  came  to  the  baili&  house 
At  the  East-gate, '  where  lie  Old  dwell ;  * 
e  waa  walk'd  out  to  the  Sinale-burns, 
Which  gtandfl  above  the  Hanging-well. ' 

U  wife  was  wae  when  she  liear'd  tell, 
So  well  she  wist  her  husband  wanted  gear, 
le  gar'd  saddle  him  his  horse  in  haste. 
And  neither  forgot  sword,  jack,  *  nor  spear. 

tie  baillf  got  wit  before  his  gear  came. 
That  such  news  was  iu  the  land, 
e  was  sore  troubled  in  his  heart, 
That  on  no  earth  that  he  could  stand. 

is  brother  was  hurt  three  days  before. 
With  liinmer  tliieves  that  did  him  prick ; 
ineteen  bloody  wounds  lay  him  apon,i 
What  ferly  was't  that  he  lay  nek  ? 

it  yet  the  bailif  shrinked  nought, 
But  bst  after  them  he  did  hye. 


iow  a  itn^ling  villtge  «o  tilled ;  ociginallf ,  it  wonld  aeem,  the  gMe-houtr,  or 
'■  lodge,  at  the  aiit  entrance  of  Stuihope  pufc.  At  eome  distwce  from  thii  pltce 
i>t-g«te,  ao  called  for  a  limilar  reuon. — RirgoH. 

lie  mention  of  the  bailiff^  kome  at  the  Eaat^ate  it  (were  ntch  ■  proof  mndng) 
llj  indicatire  of  ih*  antbeotidt]'  of  tbe  ballad.  The  kmiij  of  Emenon  of  EaM- 
»  fief,  if  1  may  ao  call  it,  held  under  the  biibop^  long  ezerdaed  the  office  of  bailiff 
ilaingbam,  the  chief  town  and  burough  of  Weardale,  and  of  Forester,  Sic,  unda 
aive  prelatei ;  and  the  preaent  biihop*!  gamekeeper  and  ranger  within  Weardale, 
«  Mid  to  claim  hi*  office  by  matemai  deicent,  being  Etncraon  Mascbam^  (another 
it  name,)  and,  thougb  (omewhat  Aom  of  hii  beams,  the  lineal  heir  of  tbe  old 
I  of  Weardale.      "Bob.    Emerao*   Parcariiu   de    Stanhopp.     13    Aug.   7  Rob. 

Epi— Cuthb.  EmefMn  da  Eaatgat  nib  Foceatar.  Pard  de  Stanhopp.  1  WoU 
.Leaae  of  the  Eait-^te  to  Vb.  Oeorg*  Emerton  for  90  yean,  1011  p.  ann.  4  Ed. 
I.  Tunitall. — Rob.  Emerson  de  Eaatgat  (cde  taeante  p.  depriv.  ToDKall  parcar. 

El^ne Geo.  et  Ric  Emanon  Baltiri  de  WoWngban.     13  Sept.  181^  aieut 

RoUi  veL  SoUands  Emenon  olim  tennete." — Sdbtsbb. 

L  place  in  the  neigbbouibood  of  BaM'fale,  known  at  pretent,  aa  well  la  Ae  Dry- 

Smale-bnrnai  being  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  Biehardaon,  by  inheritance,  siiKe 

1683^RiTIOK. 

L  jacket,  or  short  cuat,  plated  or  in^titched  with  imall  pieoes  of  iron,  and  uiually 
b;  die  peanntiy  of  the  Border  in  their  joomeyi  from  place  to  place,  aa  well  ai  in 
[>ccaaional  ikirmiihes  with  the  mou-troopera,  who  were  moat  probably  equipped 
he  lame  lort  of  bameti. — RmoN. 


i 
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And  so  did  all  his  neighbours  near, 
That  went  to  bear  him  company. 

Bat  when  the  bailif  was  gathered, 

And  all  his  company, 
They  were  nmnber'd  to  never  a  man 

But  forty  under  fifty. 

The  thieves  was  numbered  a  hundred  men, 

I  wat  they  were  not  of  th6  worst ; 
That  could  be  choos'd  out  of  Thirlwa'  'nd  Willie-haver, 

"  I  trow  they  were  the  very  first.  "^ 

But  all  that  was  in  Rookhope-head, 

And  all  that  was  i'  Nuketon-cleugh, 
Where  Weardale-men  o'ertook  the  thieves. 

And  there  they  gave  them  fighting  enengh. 

So  sore  they  made  them  fain  to  flee, 

As  many  was  a'  out  of  hand, 
And,  for  tul  have  been  at  home  again. 

They  would  have  been  in  iron  bands. 

And  for  the  space  of  long  seven  years 

As  sore  they  mighten  a'  had  their  lives. 
But  there  was  never  one  of  them 

That  ever  thought  to  have  seen  their  wives. 

About  the  time  the  firay  began, 

I  trow  it  lasted  but  an  hour, 
Til  many  a  man  lay  weaponless, 

And  was  sore  wounded  in  that  stour. 

Also  before  that  hour  was  done. 

Four  of  the  thieves  were  slain. 
Besides  all  those  that  wounded  were. 

And  eleven  prisoners  there  was  ta'en. 

George  Carrick,  and  his  brother  Edie, 

Them  two,  I  wot  they  were  both  slain ; 
Harry  Corbyl,  and  Lennie  Carrick, 

Bore  them  company  in  their  pain. 

1  The  reciter,  from  his  advanced  age,  could  not  recollect  the  original  line  thus  imper' 
fectly  supplied. — RnsoN. 
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if  oar  Weardale-men  was  slain, 
rland  Emerson  his  name  hig6t ; 
t  to  God  his  soul  is  well, 
aose  he  fought  onto  tiie  right. 

loa  they  say'd,  "  We'll  not  depart 
lie  we  have  one : — Speed  back  again ! " — 
vben  they  came  amongst  the  dead  men, 
;re  they  foond  George  Carrick  slain. 

irhen  they  foond  George  Canick  slain, 
ot  it  went  well  near  their  heart ; 
let  them  never  make  a  better  end, 
kt  comes  to  play  them  sicken  a  part. 

t  to  God,  no  more  they  shal, 
lept  it  be  one  for  a  great  chance ; 
rod  wil  ponish  all  those 
h  a  great  heavy  pestilence. 

iiuner  thieves,  they  have  good  hearts, 
!y  never  think  to  be  o'erthrown ; 
bamiers  against  Weardale-men  they  bare, 
if  the  world  had  been  all  their  own. 

IVeardale-men  they  have  good  hearts, 
y  are  as  stif  as  any  tree ! 
r  they'd  every  one  been  slain, 
'er  a  foot  back  man  would  flee. 

nch  a  storm  amongst  them  fell, 
I  think  yon  never  heard  the  like ; 
s  that  bears  his  head  so  high, 
oft-times  foils  into  the  dyke. 

low  I  do  entreat  yon  all, 
many  as  are  present  here, 
ay  for  singer  of  this  song, 
he  sings  to  make  blithe  your  cheer. 
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JACK  STOKOE. 


He  WH  a  man  of  a  atrsDge  tempenunent, 
or  mild  deraeanonr  tbough  of  range  mood, 


For  Mffiethiiv  belter. 


HERE  ifl  a  little  house  in  one  of  those 

(broken  glens,   so  mimerons  in  the  wild 
nncultivated    moors  stretching  between 
the   North  and  South  Tyne,   that  has 
from  the  time  of  its  rearing  been  the 
L  haunt  of  smu^lers,  poachers  and  others 
I  of  the  iree  calling.      The  appearance  of 
the  phuie  sufficiently  attests  its  character, 
or  literally  speaking,   that  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.— There    is   no   direct,   immediate 
passage  into  the  dwelling.     Yon  first  enter  an  obscure,  dirty  cow- 
house, and  proceed  through  it,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  dislocating 
your  neck  over  a  ruminating  cow  or  a  dozmg  donkey,  not  to  mention 
thfl  iuQumemble  piled  fVagments  of  heath,  bent,  wood,  tin,  &;c.  left  by 
tinkers  and  besom-makers  for  the  last  dozen  years.    Through  a  dusky 
door-way,  you  are  ushered  into  the  den  of  the  owner.     This  consists 
of  a  large,  sqoare,  undivided  room,  in  which  furniture,  utensils,  and 
the  iomate's  whole  wardrobe  and  patrimony  lie  at  once  exposed  to 
the  gaze.     The  floor  is  of  clay — the  tenacious  mortar-like  clay  of  the 
fens — not  smooth  and  well  laid  as  such  floors  commonly  are — but  dis- 
figured by  inequalities,  and  broken  into  shapeless  holes,  which  once 
worn  by  repeated  footsteps  in  the  soft  material,  have  never  been 
oonstdered  worth  the  trouble  of  being  levelled   or  filled  up.     This 
apartment  is  little  better  illuminated  than  the  one  you  have  left,  the 
solitary  window  it  boasts,  being  of  scarcely  greater  dimensions  than 
two  ortlinary  panes,  and  as  if  this  did  not  abundantly  render  "  dark- 
ness vifflble"  and  exclude  the  cheering  beam,  a  part  of  it  is  stuflTed  up 
with  the  tails  of  a  coat,  a  wisp  of  hay,  a  brimlesa  hat,  or  an  endless  et 
cwtera  of  nameless  articles  enveloped  in  an  old  sack  !     The  "loft" 
above  is  formed  of  rough  sticks,   still  bristling  with  the  attempted 
polish  of  the  hatohet — crudely  crossed  and  interlaced  with  rods  and 
accumulated  rubbish — and  on  this  is  "stowed  away^  a  lai;ge  quan- 
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ata,  turf,  and  hay.  The  means  of  eonununioatioD  betwixt 
litoij  of  stores  and  the  region  below,  is  by  a  short  ladder 

it  is  styled  in  those  parts,  usually  occupying  a  prominent 
1  the  midst  of  the  floor. 

seventy  years  ago,  this  hovel  was  occupied  by  a  smuggler 
)k  Stokoe,*  a  man  of  great  personal  strength  and  resolute 
He  carried  on  an  exten^ve  trade  in  tea,  brandy,  and 
«,  and  kept  in  his  employ  several  foIloneTs,  entmsted  with 
I  of  a  number  of  those  ponies  or  sholties,  which  have  proved 
lapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  inland  contrabandist.     His 

life  was  viewed  favourably  by  the  lower  orders,  and  con- 
y  the  farmers  and  countiy  gentry — and  no  exciseman  had 
le  hardihood  to  enter  his  dwelling,  or  otherwise  molest  him. 
d  however,  that  a  revenue  officer,  a  stranger  in  those  parts, 
to  the  charge  of  the  district,  to  whom  intimations  having 
yed  of  the  nature  of  Stokoe^s  dealings,  he  was  resolved,  at 
t  opportunity,  to  bring  him  to  account.  Being  furnished 
in  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  large  cargo  of  spirit,  he 
OD  pouncing  upon  him  without  hesitation,  and  applied  to 
te  for  a  warrant  of  search.     The  worthy  dispenser  of  law, 

soems  of  the  Squire  Inglewood  school, — strongly  advised 
t  such  a  measure,  assuring  him  that  Stokoe  was  an  ex- 
ngerous  man  and  disliked  very  much  to  have  his  private 
ntimatflly  scrutinized — above  all  by  gentlemen  of  a  particu- 
nd  that  he  regarded  the  life  of  a  man  in  a  case  of  that 
:le  as  that  of  a  dog.  But  the  officer  was  not  to  be  swayed 
lie  cMisidered  his  duty,  by  such  appeals  to  the  weaker  side 
anity — so  aR«r  obtaining  the  warrant,  he  set  forth  on  his 
lone  but  well  armed. 

ng  at  the  house  he  found  Stokoe  and  a  little  giri,  sole 
nd  nowise  daimted  at  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  former, 
1  to  him  his  errand  unhesitatingly.  Stokoe  nodded,  but 
te,  nor  stirred  from  his  seat  in  the  chimney  comer.  The 
1  commenced  ransacking  the  house,  from  the  closet  bed 
ir,  turning  ail  the  bed-clothes  out  upon  the  floor,  to  the 
ial  chest  behind  the  door — but  without  success.  He  then 
tossed  over  the  straw  and  litter  in  the  cow-house,  pryii^ 
to  every  hole  and  aperture — but  nothing  appeared.  The 
th  hay  next  attracted  notice,  and  he  expressed  a  desire 
t  also.     Stokoe  pointed  to  the  ladder,  but  still  preserved 

it  be  improper  to  mention  that  our  htro  was  of  the  ume  fttnWj  as  ibe 
G  "  of  a  fonner  connnyntcition.     See  p-  80. 
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his  imperturbable  aUenoe.  The  gauger  ascended  aocordingl;,  highly 
elated  at  the  gratifying  manner  in  whioh  he  had  bullied  hie  stalwart 
hoat,  and  no  doubt  fully  satisfied  that  a  bold  face  will  carry  a  man 
through  any  difficulty.  Greater  part  of  the  hay  he  tumbled  into  the 
room  below, — but  without  meeting  with  any  thing  like  the  article 
sought.  Tired  and  disappointed,  he  descended  the  ladder  and  pre- 
pared to  depart. — "  Lasaie,"  cried  the  smuggler  in  a  stem  voice, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  the  gauger  entered  his  house, — 
"  Lassie,  bring  me  Broton  Jantt."  The  girl  disappeared  for  an  in- 
stant behind  the  bed,  and  returned  with  a  large  oak  sapling,  enough 
to  have  felled  an  ox.  "  Now  you  rascal,"  cried  the  smuggler,  taking 
the  stick  and  stepping  between  his  visitor  and  the  door — "  if  ye  have 
license  to  turn  an  honest  man's  bouse  upside  down — ^ye  mun  leave  it 
as  ye  fand  it."  "  What  do  you  mean,"  exclaimed  the  astounded 
gauger,  now  b^inning  for  the  first  time  to  think  that  he  had  met 
with  an  ugly  customer.  "  Mean  .' "  roared  Stokoe,  in  a  furious  voice, 
flourishing  bis  ponderous  cudgel  above  his  head,  "  why  I  mean  you 
must  stow  that  hay  away  to  its  place,  or,"  uttering  a  tremendous 
oath,  "  m  break  every  bone  in  your  skin  !  "  The  gauger  stepped 
back  and  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  but  ere  he  could  present 
it,  a  blow  from  Brown  Janet,  sent  it  whirling  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  where  it  harmlessly  exploded, — and  in  another  second, 
the  cudgel  was  close  to  his  face,  whilst  a  glare  of  savage  fury  fired 
the  eyes  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  scowl  of  wrath  rufiled  his  feroci* 
ous  features.  The  terrified  gauger  supplicated  aloud  for  mercy, 
promicdng  to  replace  every  Uiiog,  and  never  to  trouble  him  more 
Stokoe  after  taking  the  remaining  pistol  from  him— commanded  him 
to  "  fall  to " — on  1  he  fell  to  accordingly — toiling  and  carrying  the 
hay  in  small  bundles  up  the  rickety  ladder,  at  the  utmost  bodily 
peril.  For  four  hours  did  he  labour,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  did  hb  taskmaster  stand  by  him,  cudgel  in  hand,  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  When  he  had  finished,  Stokoe  told  him  to  be  seated, 
and  as  this  request  could  not  only  not  be  gainsayed,  but  was  also  very 
acceptable,  he  ob^ed.  His  host  then  disappeared  behind  the  bed, 
and  returned  with  a  Broton  Janet  of  a  different  description,  to  wit,  a 
huge  bottle  or  "  gray-hen  "  of  brandy,  or,  as  the  poet  otherwise  ex- 
presses it,  of  "  moonlight  run  when  moon  was  none."  He  filled  up 
a  measure  of  the  raw,  and  handing  it  to  his  guest,  desired  him  to 
drink.  The  latter  did  not  he^tate  to  comply,  but  dr^ed  the  cup 
with  a  relish  that  furnished  abundant  proof,  that  the  non-payment  of 
custom-house  tribute  had  deprived  the  liquor  of  none  of  its  genuine 
properties. 

"Now,"  said  Stokoe,  "you  can  go — you  are  the  first  that  ever 


of  your  being  a  stnuoger, 
lond  time — -get  tMomredfor 
leatsd  by  Wm.  Pattitim. 


Hit    $Ct> 


btingaJe. 

e  a  Bummer.* 


n  Palm  Sunday,  tnuat  have 


krvown  b<r  the  nime  of  "  Smllow 
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come  and  gone, 
you  may  have  none, 
wheat  in  May, 

on  the  top  of  the  ot 


May-day  is  come  and  gone, 
Thoa  art  a  gosling  and  I  am  ooae. 

As  welcome  aa  flowers  in  May. 

He  who  bathes  in  May 
Win  soon  be  laid  in  clay. 
He  who  bathes  in  Jnne 
Will  sing  a  merry  tone. 
He  who  bathes  in  July 
yfim  dance  like  a  fly. 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy, 
Makes  a  fat  ban)  and  a  findy. 

A  hot  May  makes  a  fat  church-yard. 

A.  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay. 
A  ew&rm  of  bees  in  Jmie 
Is  worth  a  silver  ipane. 
A  awarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly ! 

A  May  Sood — never  did  good. 

If  you  look  at  your  com  in  May, 
YouTl  oome  weeping  away. 
If  yon  look  at  the  same  in  Jmie, 
Yonll  come  home  in  another  tune- 
When  the  oak  puts  on  his  goding  gray, 
"Tis  time  to  sow  barie^,  night  and  day. 

Cast  not  a  clout  till  May  be  out. 

When  the  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  peck ; 
When  the  elder  is  blaok,  brew  and  bake  a  sack. 

May  rain  kills  lioe ! 


I  and  a  thunder  stonn. 


'  way, 
'a  day. 


ay  weather, 

yt  forty  days  together. 

ry  year, 


e  apples. 
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ltd  make  men  prodigal,  bad  ones  provident, 
year, — a  good  corn  year. 
eet  leaves  little  com. 

a  soft, 
'Till  the  fruit's  in  the  loft. 

If  you  eat  goose  on  St.  Michael's  day,f 
You  will  never  want  money  all  the  year. 

Good  October  a  good  bUat, 
To  blow  the  hogs  acorn  and  mast. 

November  take  flail. 
Let  ships  no  more  sail. 

As  dark  as  a  Yule  midnight. 
Every  day's  no  Yule  day, — cast  the  oat  a  castock. 
He's  afuie  that  marries  at  Ynle ; 

For  when  the  bairn's  to  bear. 

The  corn's  to  shear. 
Yule,  Yule !  a  pack  of  new  cards  and  a  ohristmas  Fool. 
A  green  Yale  makes  a  fat  kirk  yard. 

A  black  Christmas  makes  a  fat  church-yard. 

If  you  bleed  your  ni^  on  St.  Stephen's  day.J 

Hell  work  your  tsark  for  ever  and  A. 

*  S^tember  pouesses  one  propait;  triiidi  no  other  month  can  la;  ■  limilu  dum  I 

fill tW  in  IStfa  daj  it,  at  l«oit  nx  dmM  oat  of  Mven,  a  beantiflil];  fine  onal^^ 

Dr.  Fanta'*  Ptr.  Catmiar. 

t  29tb  September,  or  Blicbaehnaa  day. 
f  aa  December. 


BULL  HUNT. 


tr,  a  native  of  GoldBtream  on 
iBgow.  Several  of  bis  lyrical 
cie,"  and  "  The  Book  of  Scot- 
>r  merit. 


mooDted,   their   rifles    ronnd 

axe  from  each   saddle   bow 

field  both  broad  and  ftdr — 
id,  to  rouse  him  from  his  laii. 

1  every  rampart  wall, 
e  left  the  Castle  Hall— 
the  fearless  and  the  free, 
bed,  save  forest  tree. 

es  crouched  in  Brodnell  glen, 
1,  the  Cheviots  form  his  pen; 
the  lord  of  wood  and  plun, — 
crisp  and  curling  mane. 

quarry  bold  is  he, 
ight  stout  of  heart  must  be — 
narksman  keen  and  true, 
werve,  as  bullet  from  it  flew. 

the  gallant  train, 

and  copse  to  gain; 

them  onward  to  the  height, 

:  holds  the  game  in  sight. 

winds  his  foes  afar, 
clears  each  tangled  bar; 
)  not  hem  him  ronnd, 
each  moment  gfuning  ground. 
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No  more — no  more  he  fliea  before,  bat  wheeling  on  bis  foes, 
From  eje  of  flame  the  noble  gtane  his  bold  defiance  throws ; 
His  rolling  tul  sweeps  on  the  gale,  the  ground  in  anger  spurns, 
As  bursting  on  in  giant  strength  the  tide  of  chase  he  tiirna. 

Aw&j,  awaj  before  him,  the  monnted  hunters  fl^, 
Each  gallant  steed  at  utmost  speed  the  sward  is  tossing  high; 
With  levell'd  horn  and  brow  of  scorn,  like  thunder  loud  his  tone, 
In  hot  pursuit  the  noble  brute  is  madly  coursing  on. 

From  rifle  sling,  one  clear  sharp  ring  sped  from  behind  a  tree, 
And  from  his  height  of  savage  might  has  brought  him  to  fais  knee ; 
The  shock  he  felt,  short  time  he  knelt,  but  sprang  with  louder  roar — 
A  fiercer  beast,  a  stronger  foe,  than  ere  he  seemed  before. 

One  noble  horseman — ooe  alone — has  left  the  gallant  tnua; 
Scarce  half  a  furlong  fivm  the  Bull  his  steed  has  felt  the  rein ; 
But  ere  his  rifle  left  the  sling,  the  game  with  sudden  bound, 
Dash'd,  at  a  single  stroke,  the  horse  and  rider  to  the  ground. 

From  flank  to  shoulder,  at  a  blow,  be  ripp'd  the  conrser's  side: 
The  blood  in  torrents  gushing  ran  upon  his  snow-white  hide, — 
The  piercing  cry  rose  loud  and  high,  as  stretch'd  upon  the  plain 
The  charger  lay,  the  Bull  at  bay,  blood  dropping  from  his  mane. 

Like  streaming  tide,  through  nostrils  wide,  he  breathes  with  slaver'd 

jaws. 
And  throws  aloof,  with  polished  hoof^  the  green  sward  as  he  paws ; 
The  wrinkles  on  his  brawny  neck  lie  stretch'd  along  the  crest. 
Like  wreathes  of  snow,  they  stand  below,  agunst  fais  massive  chest. 

His  brow  is  lower'd,  his  knee  is  bent,  his  tMl  is  tossing  high, — 
His  horns  are  set,  their  points  of  jet  are  level  with  his  eye ; — 
The  rider  fies  before  him,  from  out  the  saddle  thrown, 
The  Bull  is  bending  o'er  him,  like  thunder  loud  his  tone. 

With  ready  hand,  a  yeoman  stout  sprang  from  his  saddle  high, 
Unslung  the  rifle  from  his  side,  and  drew  it  to  his  eye; — 
With  steady  aim  the  bullet  sped,  when,  with  a  mighty  bound, 
The  monarch  of  the  wood  and  wold  roli'd  headlong  on  the  ground. 

The  shock  is  o'er,  with  deafning  roar  again  he  seeks  the  strife, 
That  yeoman  good  before  him  stood,  to  save  his  master's  life 


'em. 


eed, 
irith 
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THE  PASCHAL  EGG. 

CONTBIBUrED   nv   t.    H.    DIXON,    ESfl. 


HE  local  song  of  'TAtf  Pttman't  Courtship 
hoe,  in  reference  to  a  custom  very  prevaler 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  the  fo 
lowing  passage : 
"  And  to  please  the  pit  laddie*  at  Eaatet 
A  dish-fnil  of  gil(y  paste  eggs," 
Of  the  many  who  have  sung  the  sonj 
and  observed  the  practice  allndetl  to,  ho 
few  have  enquired  into  the  why  and  th 
wherefore ! — and  yet  the  custom  of  pn 
paring  these  Ea«ter  eggs,  which  some  deem  a  purely  local  one,  an 
confined  to  one  or  two  counties,  would  if  sought  into,  be  foun 
to  prevail  In  different,  and  widely  separated,  parts  of  the  globe,  t 
be  more  catholic  than  local,  and  peculiar  to  no  place.  It  is  fonn 
all  over  Asia  minor,  and  we  trace  it  throughout  the  north  < 
Eorope,  more  particularly  in  thoee  countries  where,  as  in  til 
Bussian  empire,  the  Greek  church  is  the  religion  of  the  peopl 
Kohl,  one  of  the  most  observant  of  travellers,  tbu9  speaks  in  h 
late  work,  "  Russia,"  "  The  Easter  Eggs  play  a  very  important  par 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  St.  Petersburgh,  lying  in  a  plain,  litt! 
peopled  dther  by  man  or  barn-door  fowls,  must  procure  her  egj 
from  a  great  distance.  Moscow,  in  particular,  supplies  large  quai 
tities.  On  a  very  moderate  computation,  there  cannot  be  lei 
than  ten  millions  used  at  Easter  in  this  capital ;  for  as  it  is  a 
ways  customary  at  Easter,  on  greeting  an  acquaintance,  to  press  a 
egg  into  his  hand,  many  an  individual  may  consume  his  hundredi 
Nothing  is  more  amusing,  than  to  visit  the  markets  and  stalli 
where  the  paired  eggs  are  sold.  Some  are  painted  in  a  variety  c 
patterns;  some  have  verses  inscribed  on  them,  but  the  more  usui 
inscription,  is  the  general  Easter  greeting  "Christohs  vosskress, 
(Christ  ia  risen)  or  "  eat  and  think  of  me."  The  wealthier  do  no 
of  course,  content  themselves  with  veritable  eggs  dyed  toith  Brax 
wood,  but  profit  by  the  custom  to  shew  th^r  taste  and  gallantrj 
Scarcely  any  material  is  to  be  named,  that  is  not  made  into  Easte 
eggs.  At  the  imperial  glass  cutting  manufactory,  we  saw  two  hall 
filled  with  workmen,  employed  on  nothing  else,  but  in  cutting  flowei 
and  figures  on  eggs  of  crystal.     Part  of  them,  were  for  the  emperc 
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impress  to  give  away,  as  presents  to  the  courtiers.  The  wax- 
makers  and  conrectioDors  produce  some  pretty  pieces  of  work- 
up, in  elegant  boxes  filled  with  eggs  of  all  sizes,  in  regular  order, 
ihe  mighty  ostrich  egg  down  to  the  nightingale's,  and  all  in  wax 
sugar.  Very  costly  presents  are  also  ofFered  in  egg  shells, 
are  transparent,  and  in  place  of  the  yolk  contain  little  faJiy 
lets,  and  some  have  a,  magnifying  glass  neatly  fitted  in,  and  dis- 
licturea  of  saints  and  tiny  angels  couched  on  roses.'"* 
giving  the  above  extract,  I  have  marked  one  or  two  parts  in 
,  to  shew  how  the  "paste  eggs"  of  the  Northumbrian  and  Dur- 
'  pit  laddie,"  painted,  decked  with  tinsel,  or  dyed  with  log  wood, 
heir  exact  coimterpart  in  the  Easter  eggs  of  the  RuB«ans.  I 
liitherto  only  spoken  of  the  "paste  egg"  as  connected  with  the 
ns  of  our  Northern  counties,  or  with  the  religious  observances 
)  Greek  church.  The  "Paste  egg"  is  however  found  in  coun- 
whero  the  Latin  church  is  the  prevalent  faith,  as  in  Italy, 
,f  &o.  In  Italy,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  friend,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
I  Meldola  of  London,  [an  Italian  by  birth,  and  the  present  High 
:  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  worshipping  in  England,] 
customary  at  Easter,  among  the  Catholics,  to  prepare  currant 
similar  to  English  Christmas  cakes,  but  having  a  painted  e^ 
on  the  top  of  them.  If  therefore,  the  "  paste  eggs  "  had  been 
in  one  particular  spot,  and  there  only,  we  might  suppose  the 
ce  had  its  commencement  in  caprice  or  whim,  but  when  the  very 
custom  is  observed  in  various  parts  of  Christendom,  (Catholic, 
;,  and  Protestant,)  and  with  trifling  variation,  we  feel  curious  on 
ibject,  and  wish  to  trace  out  its  origin.  And  here  I  would  pre- 
that  the  term  "paste"  is  a  corruption — the  proper  word  is 
)he"  or  "pa8que,"J  i.  e.  passover.  In  fact,  the  "paste"  or 
e  eggs  are  the  paschal  eggs,  and  the  practice  of  using  them,  was 


f  rererring  (a  two  worki  quoted  by  Bnnd  in  his  "  Popular  Antiquitet,"  tit. 
>hi  d' Auuroctie's  "Journe;  to  Siberk,"  and  HokluyCB  Voyages,  fol.  London 
It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  Rusiian  empire,  the  cuslom  has  hardly  undergone  any 
,  since  tbe  time  of  the  above  authors. 

does  not,  however,  appear  lo  be  known  in  Ireland.  The  Rev.  W.  Mc  Avila,  the 
ed  Catholic  pastor  of  Islington,  auures  me  that  the  Iriih  do  not  prepare  the  paste 
This  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  peculiar  nations  which  St  Patrick 
itCaehed  to  tbe  egg  and  the  oral  shape  by  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Ircbuid, 
e  came  amongst  them,  and  owing  to  which  he  would  not  introduce  the  practice. 
le  festival  of  the  Resurrection,  was  in  early  Christian  times,  known  by  various 
,  one  of  these  was  'Patgue  Swutay,"  another  was  "  Ooddat  Sunday,"  By  the 
Saxons  it  nras  first  called  'Eatter  das,"  according  to  aome  authors  from  the  Saion 
tier,  to  rise — others  denving  the  term  from  the  goddess  who  used  to  be  worshipped 
■eason.     The  bet  ia,  that  the  Saxon  verb  itself  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
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adopted  by  the  early  Chriatians,  from  the  paasover  ceremoniea  of  the 
Jews.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  a  tranalation  of  the  Jewish  daily 
prayers,  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  D.  Do  Sola,  Minister  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Synagogue,  London,  he  will  find,  that  the  egg  is  an 
important  part  in  the  religious  ceremoniea,  obaerred  at  the  paschal 
festival ;  particular  directions  are  given  in  the  rubric  to  those  prayera, 
as  to  its  preparation  and  where  it  ia  to  be  placed,  [it  is  not  intended 
for  food],  aaA  the  learned  Babbi  in  his  preface  aaya,  In  reference  to  its 
origin  amongst  his  brethren,  "  it  ia  used  in  camnmnoration  ofthe/estive 
offering,  formerly  brought  in  the  Tempki"  a  rational  and  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  matter,  with  which,  taking  into  conaideration  the  souree 
from  whence  it  emanates,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  Every  reader  of 
the  Bible,  is  aware  what  the  Temple  ofFerings  were ;  and  that  they 
were  various,  some  of  them  consisting  of  living  creaturea,  aa  doves 
and  pigeons.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  Temple  service,  it  has  not 
been  customary,  amongst  the  Jews,  to  make  any  living  offerings, 
but  to  present  in  their  atead  such  things  as  may  be  deemed  appro- 
priate substitutes,  and  certainly  the  egg  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
vicarious  offering  for  the  Temple  dove.  Some  of  our  Hiatoriana,  who 
fancy  themselves  far  more  knowing  in  such  matters  than  any  Hebrew 
Divine,  have  however  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  fanciful  theories, 
and  invested  with  an  air  of  myatery,  the  origin  of  that,  which  without 
their  learned  labours,  would  be  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day. 
Ex.  gr.  Hutchinson,  in  hie  History  of  Northumberland  says,  "  the 
Jews  adopted  the  egg,  to  anit  tho  circumstances  of  their  History,  as 
a  type  of  their  depari;ure  from  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was  used  in 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  table  with 
the  paschal  lamb." 

Hutchinson  in  thus  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  practice,  seems 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Egg  was  an  object  of  veneration 
and  respect,  and  a  religious  and  national  emblem  amongst  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  which  is  by  no  means  certain.  Since  the  days 
of  Hutchinson  there  have  been  much  inquiry  into,  and  investigation 
of,  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  nothing  has  been  hitherto  discovered, 
to  shew  that  the  egg  was  ever  with  them  either  a  religious,  or  even 
a  national*  emblem.  It  ia  not  found  aculptured  on  any  of  their 
temples  or  earcophf^,  except  as  an  hieroglyphic,  i.  e.  as  a  simple 

Goddess,  the  Phceniciui  X>UnU  (the  personified  Moon,)  and  who  ii  identical  with  In*. 
Luna,  Veausgenetiis.  &c.  The  word  Oater,  wu  uaed  in  the  (enw  of  "  To  rue  "  from 
the  hble  of  the  goddeu  haTing  riun  from  the  tee.  The  real  aigiiifiation  of  the  word 
^itartt,  ia  fecundity. 

*  Samuel  Sharpe,  Eeq.,  the  author  of  some  learned  worlu  on  Egypt,  ia  of  opinion 
that  the  egg  waa  never  eidier  a  reli^ooa,  or  national  emblem  of  the  E 
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er.  la  many  mythologies  of  an  unquestionable  oriental  origin,  aa 
Dnidical  &c.,  the  egg  figures  as  an  emblem  of  creative  and 
■oductive  power,  along  with  the  phallus,  the  triangle,  the  ser- 
t,  the  round  pillar,  and  various  other  symbols  indicative  of  the 
e  mytfaio  worship ;  but  atthoujj^  some  of  these  objeots  were 
Hed  into  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  ore,  I  think, 
■out  sufficient  evidence  to  shew,  that  the  egg  was  ever  regarded 
them,  in  any  otlier  light  than,  as  1  have  before  stated,  a  sim- 
Bgg,  or  a  symbol  for  a  letter.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had 
paschal  eg^  been  adopted  by  the  Jews  as  a  memento  of  their 
rerance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
Be  at  the  passover  from  the  period  of  its  institution,  but  the  Bev. 
L)e  Sola  assures  me,  it  formed  no  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  suoh 
t,  till  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  it  was  used  side- 
or  the  reason  assigned  by  him  in  the  extract  I  have  given  from 
edition  of  the  Daily  service.  He  also  informs  me  that  there  is 
lotice  of  the  Paschal  egg  in  the  Talmud,  and  no  allonon  what- 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Rabbins  to  any  supposed  Egyp- 
origin,  nor  when  it  is  placed  on  their  domestic  altar,  is  it  acoom- 
ed  by  any  prayer,  in  which  reference  is  made  either  to  their 
ptian  bondage  or  deliverance  therefrom. 

anciful,  however,  as  Hutchinson  has  been,  he  is  far  exceeded  by 
French  writer,  Basnage,  who  in  his  Hittorie  del  Juifi  says,  that 
trd  egg  is  amongst  the  provision  of  the  modem  paschal  feast,  in 
"ence  to  an  enormous  bird  called  Ziz  "a  tauie  d'lm  oiteau  prodigis- 
ent grand"  &c.,  and  which,  he  says,  the  Talmudists  absurdly  sup- 
d  caused,  by  expansion  of  its  wioga,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun ! 
simple  answer  to  which,  Mr.  De  Sola  observes,  is,  that  no  Jew 
}nt  or  modem  ever  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a  bird, 
whether  Rabbi  or  layman,  regarded  the  Talmudical  account  of 
as  purely  allegorical  or  figurative, 

aving  explained  the  Jewish  origin  and  meaning  of  the  paschal 
it  may  be  asked  why  such  a  practice  was  engrafted  upon  the 
rvances  of  a  Chrigtian  festival,  and  what  is  signified  by  it  then; 
having  no  account  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  so  introduced, 
e  conjecture  is  all  we  can  arrive  at.  The  most  rational  ooncla- 
to  which  I  can  come  is  the  following ;  that  by  the  Christian  pass- 
egg,  two  things  are  typified,  viz: — the  tomb  in  which  our  Saviour 
laid,  and  a  resurrection*  and  future  life,  and  such  I  may  remark 


Jrand  ta.-jt,  thit  the  church  of  Hone  hu  conudered  eg^  u  emblemuictJ  of  tbe 

ection,  may  be  gathered  from  the  lubaequent  ptBf  er,  which  tbe  teadet  will  find  in  in 
t  from  tbs  BJtual  of  Pope  Paul  the  fifth,  for  th«  u«e  of  Ei^tand,  Ireland,  and 
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is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  Bev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  of  York, 
in  a  communication  with  which  he  has  obligingly  favoured  me. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  egg,  and  the  Utent  vitality  within  it, 
it  aeems  a  most  fitting  emblem  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  was  deemed 
emblematic  of  our  Saviour's  tomb,  may  be  deduced  from  the  Russian, 
or  rather  the  Greek,  practice  of  depriving  it  of  its  yolk,  and  filling  it 
with  figures  of  angels  couched  on  roses,*  intended  no  doubt  to  repre- 
sent the  glorious  beings  who  proclaimed  that  "  death  was  swallowed 
up  in  victory  "  and  that  the  Lord  was  "  not  there  but  risen." 

Since  1  prepared  the  above  communication  for  the  Table  Book,  I 
have  been  introduced  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shufami,  of  Salonichi,  and  who  is 
at  present,  February,  1844<,  in  London.  He  informs  me  that  his  coun- 
bymea  the  Greeks,  consider  the  paschal  oggs  as  commemorative  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  the  red  paint  with  which  they  cover 
them  is  emblematical  of  his  blood.  If  a  Greek  is  asked  why  (as  he 
always  does)  he  paints  his  paschi^  egg  red,  he  invariably  answers, 
"  because  it  is  the  colour  of  blood,  and  as  at  this  time,  Christ  died  for 
mankind."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  as  bearing  out  this  idea  that 
Hyde  in  hia  work  "De  Ludis  orientalibus,"  8vo.  Oxen.  1694.  alludes 
to  the  Mesopotamian  Christians  dying  their  paschal  egg  red,  and  says 
it  is  "t«  memoriam  efuai  tangmnii  Salvatoris  eo  tempore  cruct/Jait.'; 
Dr.  Shufami  reminds  me,  that  the  Jews  have  in  addition  to  their 
Paschal  egg,  the  "ti^^  of  Mmtmiag^  which  is  presented  to  the 
mourners  on  the  buritd  ground,  after  the  funeral  rites  are  concluded, 
(U)d  says  that  he  believes  the  Pasche  egg  to  be  taken  not  from  the 
Jewish  paachal  egg,  but  from  the  egg  of  mourning.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  our  pasche  eggs  ryutg  be  derived  from  ttoa 
Jewish  ceremonies,  though,  I  see  no  reason  for  altering  the  opinion 
at  which  I  have  arrived,  that  their  ori^ri  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the 
e^  of  the  Jemsh  passovcr. 

Seotliud.  ■  Blen  O  Lord  !  ire  beseech  thee,  thia  thf  creature  of  eggs,  Chat  it  m>]r 
become  ■  whdeMnne  Buitenince  to  th;  ^thful  Bcrranti  entiiig  it  in  thtmkrulneM  to  thee, 
on  accoimt  of  the  re«iin«ctioii  of  our  Lord,"  &c..  Sic.  I  waa  not  iiware  of  tny  «uch  pnyer, 
when  I  wrote  the  above  pautge. 

*  It  ii  ao  old  Eccleaiasticol  TndJtIon,  that  rott  sprung  up  in  the  tomb  of  our  Lord. 
Bishop  Hebei  has  ■  beautiful  Terse,  evidently  Buggested  by  the  fancy : 
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AN    LEGENDARY    TALE. 


rCHT  HONOURABLE  KARL  GREY. 


IS  interesting  ballad  fint  appeared  in 
:he  Author's  '*  BomaDtio  Tales,"  4  vole. 
l2mo.,  London,  1808,  a  work  which  is 
low  very  scarce,  the  late  pretended  re- 
irint  not  containing  above  one  half  of 
;he  original  publication. -f  In  Lewis's 
)refaoe  are  some  remarka  on  the  nib- 
ect  of  the  Legend,  which  it  is  not 
Jiougbt  neeessary  to  reprint,  as  with 
>ao  exception  nothing  is  contained  in 
in  the  "  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and 
u^y,  at  page  37  of  the  present  volume. 
England  however,  where  the  L^end  is 
lotioe  of  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  that  is  the 
near  Oborley  is  a  public-house  called 
to  which  exhibits  a  warrior  (a  Sir  John 
ly  looking  personage,  who  beckons  him 
?his  sign  no  doubt  suggested  to  Lewis, 

nau  of  visage  wan." 

e  interesting  nature  of  the  Legends  of 
d  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  illustra- 
r  Scott,  Leyden,  Hogg,  and  Lewis, 
ihe  Seeker  has  been  versified  in  a  v«fj 
nd  also  by  Wri^t,  and  we  have  seen 
the  same  story  by  Sobert  Owen,  Esq. 
It  is  DO  disparagement  to  the  vermons 
id  Owen  to  say  that  Lewis's  is  the  best. 

u  written  in  the  csitle*  nng^bourbood  *t  Howirk, 
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Id  speaking  of  Lewis,  we  may  use  the  langua^  of  Johnson,  in  his 
life  of  Collins,  and  say,  "  He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants  and  monsters ; 
he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze 
on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterfalls  oi 
Elyaon  gardens.'" 

The  yontb  of  Lewis  was  spent  in  Germany  listening  to  the  wild 
stories  narrated  by  the  villagers  and  charcoal  burners  of  the  Hartz 
monntams,  till  he  almost  like  Collins 

"Held  each  stnuige  tale  devoutly  true," 
and  thus  his  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted,  for  versifying  "  the  tales  of 
the  times  of  old,  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  other  years." 

"  Sir  Guy  the  Seeker  "  has  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Romantic 
Tales,**  been  reprinted  in  a  work  published  at  Alnwick  called  "  Metri- 
cal Legends  of  Northumberland,"  and  also  very  incorrectly  in  a  peri- 
odical publication  called  "  Tales  of  Terror,  or  Legends  of  the  wild 
and  wonderful,"  pubhshed  in  1827,  in  London.  It  has  been  tran- 
slated into  the  German,  and  other  languages.  The  present  reprint 
is  carefully  transcribed  from  the  work  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
In  the  "Metrical  Legends"  is  a  poem  by  W.  G.  Thompson,  called 
"The  Coral  Wreath,  or  the  Spell-boond  Knight,"  in  which  the 
author  has  &eed  the  fJEur  captive  of  Dunstimborough. 


IKE  those  in  the  head  of  a  man  just  dead 
Are  his  eyes,  and  his  beard's  like  snow ; 
Bat  when  here  he  came,  his  glance  was  a  flame. 
And  his  locks  seemed  the  plumes  of  the  crow. 

Since  then  are  o'er  forty  summers  and  more ; 
Tet  he  still  near  the  castle  remains. 
And  i»nes  for  a  sight  of  that  lady  bright. 
Who  wears  the  wizard's  chains. 

Nor  sun  nor  snow  &om  the  nuns  to  go 

Can  force  that  aged  wight; 
And  still  the  pile,  hall,  chapel,  and  aisle. 

He  searches  day  and  night: 

But  find  can  he  ne'er  the  windbg  stair, 

Which  he  past  that  beauty  to  see, 
Whom  spells  enthrall  in  the  haunted  hall. 

Where  none  but  once  may  be. 
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ce,  regret  will  not  let  him  forget! — 

night,  and  pelting  showers 
XT  and  splash,  when  the  lightDUig's  flash 
id  Duastanburgh's  grey  towers. 

ligh  on  a  moond  that  castle  frowned 
ned  pagean-trie; 

eie  to  the  north  did  rocks  jnt  forth, 
vrers  hnng  o'er  the  sea. 

lej  stood,  and  darkened  the  flood  ; 

le  cliffii  were  so  ragged  and  steep, 

ilammet  been  dropt  from  their  snnimit  nnstopped 

ploounet  had  reached  the  deep. 

rer  there  grew ;  nor  tree  e'er  drew 
rtnre  bom  that  gioond, 
lonely  yew,  whose  branches  threw 
balefol  shade  around. 

IS  the  roar  on  that  sounding  shore ; 
till  could  the  Knight  discern, 
than  all,  the  swell  and  the  fall 
5  bellowing  Rumble  Chnm! 

-ange  turmoil  did  it  bubble  and  boil, 
!cho  bom  place  to  place ; 
g  was  its  dash,  and  so  high  did  it  splash, 
it  washed  the  castle's  base: 

iy,  as  it  broke,  appeared  Hke  smoke 
a  sea-volcano  pouring; 
I  did  it  ramble,  and  grumble,  and  tomble, 
g !  raging !  roaring ! 

bill  Sir  Guy  made  his  courser  fly, 
lOped,  from  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
there  should  find  some  refuge  kind, 
i  sought  it  long  in  vtun ; 

and  hard  each  portal  was  barred, 
gainst  his  efforts  proof; 
sngth  he  espied  a  porch  spread  wide 
lielter  of  its  roof. 
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— "  Gnunerey,  St.  George ! "  quoth  glad  St  Guy, 

And  songht  the  porch  with  speed ; 
And  iast  to  the  yew,  whicb  near  it  grew, 

He  bound  his  Baibary  steed. 

And  safety  foond  on  that  sheltered  groand 

From  the  sky's  increasing  gloom, 
From  his  brow  he  took  his  casque,  and  he  shook 

The  rain  off,  that  borthened  its  plome. 

Then  long  he  stood  in  inonmM  mood. 

With  listless  snllen  air. 
Propped  on  his  laoce,  and  with  indolent  glance 

Watched  the  red  lightning's  glare ; 

And  sadly  listened  to  the  shower, 

On  the  clattering  roof  that  fell ; 
And  connted  twice  the  lonely  honr. 

Tolled  by  some  distant  bell. 

Bat  scarce  that  bell  could  midnight  tell, 

When  loader  roared  the  thonder. 
And  tiie  bolt  so  red  whizzed  by  his  head, 

And  bnrst  the  gates  asonder. 

And,  lo !  through  the  dark  a  glimmering  spark 

He  espied  of  lurid-bine ; 
Onward  it  came,  and  a  form  all  flame 

Soon  struck  his  wondering  view! 

'Twas  an  andent  man  of  vissge  wan, 

Gigantic  was  his  height; 
And  his  breast  below  there  was  seen  to  flow 

A  beard  of  grizzled  white : 

And  flames  o'er-spread  his  hairless  head, 
And  down  his  beard  they  streamed; 

And  in  his  hand  a  radiant  wand 
Of  bnining  iron  Reamed. 

Of  darkest  grain,  with  flowing  trun, 

A  wond'roua  robe  he  wore. 
With  many  a  diarm  to  work  man's  harm 

In  fire  embroidered  o'er ; 
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i  wag  bound  Ida  Tnist  aronnd 
>le  chain  red-hot! — 
le  nigher  that  phantom  of  fire, 
ched  the  self-same  spot, 

Sir  Graj,  while  his  hiur  briatled  hi^, 
eath  he  scarce  ooold  draw ; 

his  breast,  for,  I  wot,  he  gaeas*d, 
ebnb's  self  that  he  saw ! 

he  Etught  that  ghasUj  wight 

een  and  glass;  eyes; 

ed  his  ohain,  and  he  howled  witli  pain, 

■ds  were  heard  to  rise. 

it.  Sir  Knight !  if  jonr  heart  be  right, 
lerres  be  firm  and  true, 
ir  Enight !  a  Beauty  bright 
waits  for  yon. 

light.  Sir  Knight !  if  70a  ever  knew  fiigbt, 
!  forbear  to  view ; 

It,  Sir  Knight!  that  joa  feasted  jma  ngbt, 
live,  yonll  sorely  rue ! " 

l«l  ne'er  drew  vital  air, 
leed  fear  in  me : 
ome  will,  come  good,  come  ill, 
11  follow  thee!  "— 

f  go  bot^  high  and  low, 

mider  groond, 

at,  and  abont  and  abont, 

and  ronnd,  and  round! 

hnshed,  and  lets  them  hear 
I  boding  screech, 
gh  many  a  passage  drear 
stur  they  reach. 

ig  hand,  which  flamed  like  a  bnmd. 
Wizard  led; 
Id  Sir  Croy  hear  a  sob  and  a  sigh, 
first  flight  he  sped! 
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While  the  second  he  past  with  footsteps  bat, 

He  heard  a  death-bell  toll ! 
While  he  climbed  the  third,  a  whjsper  he  heard, 

— "  God's  mercy  on  thy  sool ! " — 

And  DOW  at  the  top  the  wanderers  stop 

A  brazen  gate  before 
Of  masmve  make ;  and  a  living  snake 

Was  the  bolt,  which  held  the  door. 

In  many  a  fold  round  the  staple  'twas  roiled ; 

With  veoom  its  jaws  ran  o'er ; 
And  that  juice  of  hell,  where-ever  it  fell, 

To  a  dader  burned  the  floor. 

When  the  monster  beheld  Sir  Gfoy,  he  swelled 

With  fory,  and  threw  out  lus  sting; 
Sparks  flashed  from  each  eye,  and  he  reared  him  on  tugb, 

And  prepared  on  the  Warrior  to  spring; 

Bot  the  Wizard's  hand  ext^ided  his  wand. 

And   the  reptile  drooped  his  ciest. 
Yet  strove  to  bite  in  impotent  spite 

The  gmood,  which  gave  him  rest  I 

And  now  the  gate  is  heard  to  grate. 

On  its  hing^  turning  slow ; 
Till  on  either  side  the  valves  yawn  wide. 

And  in  the  wanderers  go. 

'Twas  a  spacious  hall,  whose  sides  were  all 

With  sable  hangings  dight ; 
And  whose  echoing  floor  was  diamonded  o'er 

With  marble  blade  and  white ; 

And  of  marble  black  as  the  raven's  back 

A  hundred  steeds  stood  round  ; 
And  of  marble  white  by  each  a  knight 

Lay  sleeping  on  the  groaud ; 

And  a  hundred  shafts  of  laboured  bronze 

The  fretted  roof  upheld; 
Aod  the  ponderous  gloom  of  that  vaulted  room 

A  hundred  lights  dispelled ; 
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«ad  man's  arm  by  &  magic  chaim 
E^Iimmering  taper  bore, 
;re  it  was  lopt,  still  dropt  and  diopt 
gonts  of  clotted  gore. 

mds  the  loom,  dotb  a  chrjstal  tomb 
reiing  froot  aphold ; 
on  each  band  two  efceletona  stand, 
I  belonged  to  two  giants  of  old  : 

the  right  holds  a  fonlchion  bright, 
m  the  left  s  bom ; 
ima  of  jet  with  jewels  beset 
eyeless  sknlls  adorn : 

ti  these  grim  colossal  kings 
fingers  long  and  lean 
ir'rds  the  tomb,  within  whose  womb 
tire  Dame  is  seen.^ 

more  fdr  than  that  prisoner's  ne'er 
the  days  of  Eve  was  known ; 
iance,  that  flew  from  her  eyes  of  bine, 
vorth  an  Emperor's  throne, 
sweet  kiss  from  her  roseate  lips 
I  have  melted  a  bosom  of  stone. 

Sir  Guy  had  met  her  eye, 
low  that  captive  maid ; 
lipa  of  love  seemed  fast  to  move, 
}  heard  not  what  she  said. 

r  hands  did  she  join  in  suppliant  sign, 
Emds  more  white  than  snow; 
■  dews  that  streak  the  rose's  cheek, 
iara  began  to  flow. 

rior  felt  his  stoat  heart  melt, 
he  saw  those  fountidns  ran : 
what  can  I  do,"  he  cried,    "  for  yon  ? 
mortal  can  do,  shall  be  done !  " — 


amig  taftiwt  1  believe  ii  peeoliM  to  DnrttHiibargh  cMtlc— JiiAor'*  aota. 
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Then  out  and  speaks  the  Wizard ; 

Hollow  his  accents  (aHl 
— "  Was  never  man,  since  the  worM  began, 

Could  bnrst  that  chrystal  wall : 

**  For  the  hand,  which  raised  its  magic  frame, 

Had  oft  elas|>ed  Satan's  own ; 
And  the  lid  bears  a  name Tonog  Knight,  the  si 

Is  stamped  on  Satan's  throne ; 

*'  At  its  maker's  birth  long  trembled  tjie  earth  ; 

The  skies  dropt  showers  of  gore ; 
And  she,  who  to  light  gave  the  wond«otu  wight. 

Had  died  seven  years  before; 

«  And  at  Satan's  ri^t  hand  while  keeping  his  stand, 

The  foulest  Fiend  of  fire 
Shrank  back  with  awe,  when  the  babe  he  saw. 

For  it  sltocked  its  very  sire! 

*•  Bat  hark.  Sir  Knight !  and  riddk  aright 

The  riddle  I'll  riddle  to  thee ; 
Tlioa'lt  learn  a  way  withont  delay 

To  set  yon  damsel  free, 

"  See'st  yonder  sword,  witii  jewels  rare 

Its  dudgeon  cmsted  o'er  ? 
See'st  yonder  horn  of  ivory  &ir  ? 

'Twas  Merlin's  horn  of  yore ! 

"  That  horn  to  sound,  or  swwd  to  draw. 

Now,  yonth,  yoor  choice  explain ; 
Bnt  that  which  yon  choose,  beware  how  yon  lose, 

For  yon  never  will  find  it  agtun : 

"  And  that  onoe  lost,  aU  hopes  are  orost. 

Which  now  yon  fondly  form; 
And  that  once  gone,  the  snn  ne'er  shone, 

A  sadder  wight  to  warm; 

"Bnt  sndi  keen  woe,  as  never  can  know 

Oblivion's  balmy  power. 
With  fixed  despair  yonr  eonl  will  share. 

Till  comes  your  dying  hour. 

VOL.  II.  2n 
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choice  now  make  for  yon  Beanty'a  sake  ; 

aist  her  bonds  endeavoar;' 

it  which  yoa  choose,  beware  how  joa  lose ; 

lost,  'tis  lost  for  ever ! " — 

live  mood  awhile  now  stood 
iray,  and  gazed  around  ; 
e  tamed  tus  sight  to  the  left,  to  the  right, 
he  fixed  it  on  the  groond. 

le  iaaldiioQ'B  blase  attracted  lus  gaze ; 
he  hilt  his  fingers  lay ; 
heard  teai  ciy, — "  yon're  wrong,  Sir  Goy ! " 
he  snalched  his  hand  away !  , 

a  steps  be  addrettt  tow'rds  the  North  and  the   West ; 
be  tamed   tow'rds  the  East  and  the  Sonth ; 
ii  desperate  thooght  the  hom  he  caught, 
prest  it  to  his  month. 

^  blast  is  a  blast  so  staying  sod  so  shrill,  . 
the  vaults  like  Umoder  ring ; 
^  marble  horse  stamps  tiie  floor  with  fbrce, 
from  sleep  the  warriors  epring ! 

i[htAil  stares  each  stony  eye, 
3W  with  ponderous  tread 
ish  on  Sir  Gray,  poising  on  high 
spesn  to  strike  him  dead. 

strange  attack  fiiU  swift  sprang  back, 
,  the  startled  Knight ! 
le  threw  tiie  horo,  and  drew 
Milchion  keen  and  bright. 

a  as  the  hom  his  grasp  forsook, 
heard  a  cry  of  grief; 
ed  the  yell  of  a  sonl  in  hell 
desperate  of  relief! 


'  neighboarbiMd  of  Dunir>nburgh  netle  certain  ihining  ntonet  «re  oceuionallf 
!  which  are  called  '  Dunscanburgh  DiamondB.''  Thej  are  luppowd  b;  the 
3  fotin  part  of  that  immense  treaaure,  wiib  whith  the  Ladjr  will  reward  her 
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And  fltaJght  each  light  was  extingiushed  quite, 

Save  the  flame  so  lurid-blue 
On  the  Wizard's  Ihvw,  (whose  flashings  now 

Asstuned  a  blaodj  hae). 
And  those  sparks  of  fire,  whidi  grief  and  iie 

From  his  glaring  eye-halls  drew  \ 

And  he  stamped  iu  rage,  and  he  laughed  in  scorn. 
While  in  tiiondering  tone  he  roared, 

***  Now  shame  ou  the  coward  who  sonnded  a  horn, 
Wheu  he  might  have  unsheathed  a  sword ! " 

He  said,  and  from  his  mouth  there  came 

A  vapour  blae  and  dank, 
Whose  poisonous  breath  seemed  the  kiss  of  death. 

For  the  Warrior  senseless  sank. 

Morning  breaks !  again  he  wakes ; 

Lo!  in  the  porch  he  lies, 
And  still  in  bis  heart  he  feels  the  dart. 

Which  shot  from  the  captive's  ejes. 

From  the  groand  he  springs !  as  if  he  had  wings, 

The  ruin  he  wanders  o'er. 
And  with  prfing  look  each  cranny  and  nook 

His  anxious  eye  explore ; 

Bat  find  can  he  ne'n  the  winding  stur. 
Which  be  climbed  that  Dune  to  see. 

Whom  spells  enthrall  in  the  haunted  hall, 
Where  none  but  once  may  be. 

The  earliest  ray  of  dawning  day 

Beholds  his  search  begun ; 
The  evening  star  ascends  her  car, 

Nor  yet  his  search  is  done  : 

Whence  the  neighbours  all  the  Kught  now  «all 

By  '•  Guy,  the  Seeker's  "  name ; 
For  never  he  knows  one  hour's  repose 

From  his  wish  to  ftad  the  Dame ; 

Bat  still  he  seeks,  and  aye  he  seeks. 
And  seeks,  and  seeks  in  vain; 
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he  meets, 


ith  a  gnwD, 

reak ; 

o  s^raage  a  tone, 

ike! 

frell  its  BOood, 
poured, 

r ;  "  the  Seeker  Goy 
Bword." — 

heir  fragrant  wings 
aght  no  balm ; 
t,  bark  !  what  sound 
ilm? 

ings  that  knell  r* 

■'b  we  toll : 

ch  is  done." 


BOBOUGH  CASTLE. 

HE  mine  of  this  strong  and  noble  build- 
ing, stand  on  an  eminence  above  the 
sea,  two  miles  east-soath-east  from  Em- 
bleton,  and  six  miles  north-east  from 
Alnwick.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the 
outworks  on  the  west  and  south  sides, 
which  with  stupendous  basalt  cliffe  to 
the  sea,  enclose  a  plain,  nearly  square, 
con^ting  of  about  nine  aores.  The 
Keep  and  interior,  if  there  ever  were 
)  plough-ehane  having  passed  within  the 
cks  to  the  north  are  perpendicular,  of  a 
lirty  feet  in  heig^  blade  and  horriUe; 
with  broken  rocks  overgrown  with  sea 
part  of  the  castle,  seems  to  be  a  square 
ht  and  excellent  masonry,  placed  on  a 
f — on  each  coiner  of  it  there  has  been 
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ao  explorator}'  turret.  The  gateway  fomuBg  the  great  entrance  to 
the  caetlfi,  U  t)iiilt  in  a  veiy  remariiable  style — ik  is  formed  by  a 
drcular  aroh  with  a  poitieo  and  inner  gate,  and  is  defended  by  two 
heavy  Bani-oircnhir  towos,  nniting  with  the  HuperBtnioture  of  the 
gateway :  iitBoe  towen  ^ler  rising  abont  twenty  feet,  and  ooatain- 
iug  two  tiere  of  apartments,  support  turrets  of  a  Bquaie  form,  now 
so  Twy  ngged  Kid  ruinooB,  as  not  to  allow  a  eonjectm^  as  to 
their  orij^Bal  height.  The  wall,  yibkib  extends  to  the  clifls  on 
the  setk  banks,  is  guarded  by  two  square  bastions  and  a  small  sally- 
port, and  is  terminated  by  a  square  tower  with  a  gateway.  Near 
to  the  eastern  tower  are  the  remuns  of  a  ehapel.  Immediately 
below  tias,  is  tl^  vortex  called  the  BumbU  C^tm,  so  graphieaUy  descri- 
bed by  Lewis.  This  gulph  has  a  grand  and  awfiil  appearance.  You 
look  immediately  down  npon  the  abyss,  where  as  the  tide  rushes 
up,  the  waters  are  lifted  many  feet  above  the  common  level,  rising 
towards  the  walls  of  the  towers,  as  if  they  would  surmount  the  cliff, 
and  deluge  the  plMn.  The  breaking  of  the  waves  in  foiun  over  the 
extreme  point  of  the  rocks,  ihe  heavy  spray,  the  noise  of  the  disturbed 
waters,  and  the  groan  wbich  echo  returns  through  the  desolate  towers, 
are  noble  though  tremendous. 

Though  this  oastie  was  probably  a  British  strength,  and  afterwards 
a  Roman  Gastellum,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mentioned 
till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when  it  belonged  to  Thomas 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry  III.  and  general  of  the  confeder- 
ate army  which  opposed  Edward  111.  Ho  was  also  owner  of  Ponte- 
fract  castle,  where  he  was  taken  by  the  King's  troops,  and  beheaded  as 
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r — thou^  afterwards  fae  wu  canonized.  The  Curtle,  owing  to 
ason  of  its  owner,  became  forfeited  to  the  orown,  but  it  was 
1  to  the  family,  in  the  subsequent  reign. 
Ir62,  the  Castle  was  destroyed  by  Edward  IV.  and  dismantled, 
'hioh  time  it  appears  to  have  lain  in  ruins.  Of  the  condition 
castle  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  we  can  form  a  good  idea 
hat  is  oontained  in  a  small  tract  quoted  by  Hodgson  in  fail 
'  of  Northumberland,  and  intitled  "  A  boke  of  the  state  of  the 
>rs  and  Marches  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  written  bj  Sir 
Bowes,  Knight,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Marquis  Doreett, 
ardea  genera)  1550.  5°,  E.  6."  "The  Castle  of  Dunstan- 
i""  says  the  Knight  "is  in  wonderful!  great  decay,  and  the 
rail  tiiereof  might  be  repayred  with  no  great  charge,  and 
e  Gatehowse  and  a  bowse  for  a  constable.  And  then  sure^ 
Id  be  a  great  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  yff 
I  came  to  annoy  them,  eitheir  arriving  by  sea  or  coming  by 
it  of  Scotland,  so  that  they  brought  no  great  ordynaunoe  at 
to  remayne  any  long  tymc  theire."  The  snggestitm  as  to  its 
does  not  however  appear  to  have  been  ever  earned  into  efibot. 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  Dunstanborongh  onoe  more  belonged  to  the 
and  so  continued  till  Jamea  I.  granted  it  to  the  Gxeys  o! 
-by  snbseqnent  descent  and  purchases  it  became  the  property 
rankerrille  family,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is. 
i-bove  aooount,  extracted  from  Mackenxie,  Hodgson  and  other 
riters,  describes  the  castle  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  no 
alteration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  ruins,  unoe  the 
their  publications. 

cannot  quit  tJiis  subject,  without  alluding  to  an  incident 
iccurred  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  pedestrian  party  from  North 
They  arrived  at  the  village  of  Dunstan  near  the  Castle,  at 
le  which  the  people  of  the  "North  Gountrie**  so  beautifully 
tioally  call  "  The  Qloamin.'"  The  day  had  been  one  of  most 
d  brilliancy,  and  the  last  beams  of  the  departing  sun  were  gild- 
venerable  ruins.  One  of  the  party  asked  a  Gttte  ragged  urchin 
them  the  Castle. — "  No  thank  you  or  "  sud  the  boy,  *'  I  dont 
<  see  him — its  just  about  the  time  when  he  starts ! '"  A  par^ 
itress  was  laid  on  the  pronoun,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ask  for 
anation  as  to  who  and  what  this  mysterious  S«  was — "  Why 
id  the  little  fellow,  "  Gi^  ths  Seeier,  if  you  want  to  meet 
,on''t — he  never  meddles  wi  any  body,  but  I'd  rather  not  have 
pany ! "  A  aixpenoe  however  dissipated  all  his  fear,  and  he 
a  Cicerone  to  the  party,  who  did  not  while  among  the  ruins 
th  a  greater  "  Gt^ ""  than  their  guide. 
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An  enquiry  amongst  the  peosantiy  shewed  that  the  Legend  ob- 
tained very  general  credence,  and  one  old  woman  averred  in  the 
most  poflitive  manner,  that  she  had  met  the  Seeker ! 

The  tooriet  through  the  Northern  counties  should  not  neglect  a  visit 
to  Dunatanborough — It  will  amply  repay  him — as  a  scene  of  wild  and 
savage  grandeur  it  is  unequalled,  and  the  Tales  of  Bomance  iaterwovea 
with  its  History,  give  an  additional  interest  to  its  mouldering  towers. 


THE  BIRTWHISTLE  WIGHT. 
9  Soiilrrr  SSallali. 


EW  fiunliea  have  been  more  celebrated  for 
raidt  and  forays,  than  the  Border  chin  of 
Birtwhistle.     The  one  who  is  the  subjeci 
of  the  following  ballad,  appears  to  be  Andro 
o"  th«  BiriwUale,  as  he  wu  called.    If  not 
altogether  a  traditionary  personage,  he  lived 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllth,  and  his  char 
rscter  has  been  handed  down  to  ns,  as  a 
man  famed  for  deeds  of  gallantry,  as  well  as 
of  foraging.     In  fact  he  was  a  sort  of  Border  Dtj  Val.     His  descend- 
ants are  said,  in  every  respect,  to  have  trod  in  his  footsteps,  even  to 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  ;  and  there  are  now  old  Border  farmers, 
who  vrill  speak  of  losing  cattle  m  their  young  days,  and  end  the 
narration  by  saying,    "it  was  done  by  them  Birtwhistles."      The 
present  descendants  of  the  clan,  are  potters  and  tinklers  wdl  known 
in  all  the  Northern  dales,  and  who  are  said  to  possess  the  Aonetty,  if 
not  the  gallantly,  of  their  more  daring  ancestors. 

THE  BIRTWHISTLE  WIGHT. 


^«:-^-»S^*--' 


J  REDE  ye  tak  tent  o'  the  Birtwhistie  wicht. 
He  forays  by  day,  and  he  raids  by  the  nicht; 
He  cares  na  for  warden,  for  baillie,  or  reeve, 
Te  may  post  him  at  kirk,'  and  bell  laugh  in  his  sleeve; 
He'd  harry,  tho'  Hairibee  tree  were  in  sicht, 
So  daring  a  chiel  is  tlie  Birtwhistle  vrioht! 

The  door  of  s  Northern  village  church,  is  not  nten\j  uted,  foi  the  pnTpoie  of  potting 
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jne,  and  Uie  Tarras,  the  Tweed,  and  the  Till, 
leTer  conld  atop  Mm,  and  troth !  never  wiD ; 
mirk  hour  o'  toidDicht,  hell  cross  the  dark  fen, 
9m  everf  windln  o*  valley  and  glen ; 
b'd  he  can  roam,  tho'  na  star  shed  its  licht, 
ta  wad  dare  qaestion  the  Birtwhistle  iricht  ? 

vnd  Lord  o'  IHlston,  has  deer  in  his  park, 

I  keepers  to  watch  them,  and  ban-dogs  to  bark ; 

uon  o'  Tbirlwall  has  owsen  and  kje, 

lid  Gaffer  Featherstone's  pigs  i'  the  stye — 

iest  canna  claim  them,  or  tythe  them  of  rioht, 

!y  b'  will  pay  tythe  to  the  Birtwhistle  wioht! 

rior  o'  Brinkbnm  is  telling  his  beads, 

ters  his  av^s,  and  mntters  his  creeds; 

li  paase  o'  the  choir,  he  starts,  when  the  breeze 

its  dirge  thro'  the  tower,  or  sicha  through  the  trees ; 

ys  to  the  Virgin  to  shield  him  thro'  nicht, 

he  powers  o'  Hell,  and  the  Birtwhistle  widit ! 

ises  o'  Cheviot,  he  bodes  ye  na  gnde, 
e'er  kneel  at  altar,  noi  bow  to  the  roode ; 
1  ye,  your  eyne  ha'  the  gowan's  bright  sheen, 
[liles  he's  preparin  your  mantles  o'  green. 
rieve  ye,  and  leave  ye — alas,  for  the  plicht- 
•kless  in  love,  is  the  Birtwhistle  wicht. 

he  were  ta'en  to  the  Hairibee  tree, 
1  be  starers  and  gazers,  of  every  degree ; 
1  be  shepherds  from  shielings,  and  knichta  from  their  ba's, 
is  neck-verse'  would  gain  him  unbomided  applause; 
s  na  in  a  hurry  yell  witness  t&at  aicht, 
try  and  cute  is  the  Birtwhistle  wicht !  D. 

or  parluineDtiiy  notkci  j  it  ii  the  pboe  for  uiiMiiDcnneiiti  of  evci;  deiaiptioD 
publicity,  uul  placudi  of  CluriC;  •ermoni,  will  be  often  found  then,  klong  fritb 
faction*,  Tndeuneni'  adTeriisementi,  rewanb  for  ditcoverf  of  malebeton,  tte^ 
CK  latter  uied  formerlj,  and  indeed  witbin  the  memoiy  of  man,  to  be  md  aloud 
lurch,  and  it  wat  no  uneoninon  thing  after  the  benediction  at  the  rioie  of  the 

0  hear  the  daik  bawl  oat  "  Siip  tt—lbtg  I  Wktnot,  ^t.,  Ifc"  Such  unaeenlr 
nt  hare  beeD  jeij  properlj  prohibited   by  act  of  parliament.     Bj  a  Egora  of 

1  worthy  who  had  bad  a  reward  lo  offered  for  bii  apprehension,  wai  tud  to  haTC 
ciUdat  kirlW 

'Mck^vtrMe'  was  the  bel'inning  of  the  Slat  Paatm,  "Mimtrt  ma'  tte. 
wa>  the  cDDtmon  pbce  of  execution  lor  ell  Border  maraader*. 


A  SKETCH  OP  THE 

MALE  DESCENDANTS  OF  JOSOELINE  DE  LOUVAINE, 

EARLS  OF  NORTH  UHBBBLAND,  BARONS  PERCY,  *a. 


LORDS   OF  ALNWICK,   WARKWORTH,  AND   PRUDHOE  CASTLES, 


BY  W.   B.  SURTBES,  ESQ.,  D.  C  L. 


"ThriwoiiiAtpriiKaaiir  IhrNoRhmnthiEu'lior  Northntnbn'lud  ■!  Alnwick,  ud  WwOwrluil it 
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ften  tragic,  but  always 
nerwoven  than  any  other 
:ley  and  romance.  The 
never  perhaps  exercised 
igland  the  mighty  power 
of  the  roses,  was  wielded 
heir  northern  rivals,  the 
rendered  it  far  more  the 
;y  of  the  Percies  to  the 
border  involved  them   in  a  continual   hostility;   which,   being 

•  See  Traditional  Div.,  vol.  3,  p.p.  63-85 ;  am]  also  Bulvver'a  novel  uf  "  The  Lnst  o( 
the  Baron*,"  where  the  cbaracters  of  the  hcBda  of  ihis  br.mell  are  ilrinvii  iviih  fidelity,  at 
well  u  eloquence. 
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Tiotl  on  with  petty  forces,  and  cunaiating  of  making,  or  re- 
»  foray,  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  private  feud  than  a 
war :  and  hence  their  heroes  were  the  more  capable  of  being 
Jized  with  dramatio  effect.  This  family  was  olao  fortunate 
linity,  on  the  opposite  border,  of  a  house  so  powerful  as  to 
own  sovereign  prinoes.  The  Douglas  it  woe  glorious  to  over- 
y  the  Douglas  it  was  not  disgraceful  to  be  vanqnished.  Thus 
ies  became  the  theme  of  the  minstrels  of  two  natitms ;  and 
prejudice  would  lead  those  of  each  to  extol  the  proweos  of 
ly,  whether  they 

"woke  the  string 
The  triumph  of  the  foe  to  tell " 
.f  their  own  countrymen, — to  cover  their  countty''s  shame,  or 
ce  its  glory. 

ing  a  survey  of  the  house  of  Percy,  we  shall  hastily  pass  over 
ine  patriarohs  of  the  race,  as  Manfred  the  Dane,  and 
"Brave  Galfred,"  who  "to  Normandy 

With  vent'rons  BoUo  came; 
And,  Irom  his  Norman  castles  won. 

Assumed  the  Percy  name,"* 
end  in  their  pedigree  to  Agnes  de  Perci,  the  heiress  of  this 
which  had  been  enriched,  by  the  conquest  of  England  and 
ur  of  its  Kings,  with  vast  possessions  in  -f-Yorkshire  and 
bire.  She  became  the  bride  of  Josceline  de  Louvaine,  brother 
sa.  second  Queen  to  the  first  Henry  of  England,  and  younger 
odfrey  Count  of  Lovaine  and  Bruxells,  and  reigning  Duke  of 
I  Yet  the  proud  condition  was  imposed  on  the  Flemish 
>n  bis  accepting  the  Norman  alliance,  that  he  should  relinqmsh 
8  own  name  or  coat  of  arms  in  favour  of  that  of  his  bride, 
led  the  option   by  assuming  the  name  of  Percy ;  and  the 


*  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth. 
c  Vorksbire  poaseninnt  of  thi*  funilf,  Topcliff  in  the   North  ridiog,  and 
the  Wcat  riding,  beraine  their  chief  residences. — Duitdale'a  Biroiwge,  vol.  1. 
n  the  deanerj?  of  CrKren,  in  the  Weit  riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  Percle*  held, 
TB  of  the  conquest,  an  eitensirc  domain,  called  the  Perejp  fee ;  where  however 
10  reaidence.      In  [he  time  of  Henry  VUl.,  it  p»i>»«l  from  them  to  the 
1  consequence  of  a  marriRge. — See  Whitaker'i  Craven. 
}  "  Tbej  Ming  how  Agner,  beauleous  heir, 
The  Queen's  own  brother  wed — 
Lord  Josceline,  sprung  from  Charlemngne, 
In  princely  Bmbant  bred."  Hermit  ^  Waitteorlh. 

primed  pedigree  irscing  ihe  descent  of  Agne<  de  Perci  up  to  Manfredj  and 
:eline  de  LouTvne  up,  ihrou^  Gerberga,  daiighler  and  heiress  of  Charles  Duke 
to  Chsrtemsgtip.Hnd,  in  the  male  line,  to  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Hninanll. 
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ancient  royid  arms  of  Brabant  are  at  this  day  borne  the  first  of  the 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  quarteringa  of  the  Percy  shield," 

The  wealth  which  Josoeline  thus  acquired  by  marriage  received  an 
accession  by  the  grant  of  the  honour  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  which 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Queen  his  sister.  This  was  a  part  of 
the  Earldom  of  Arundel ;  the  estates  of  which  had  reverted  to  the 
crown  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  a  former  Earl,  and  wtre 
settled  on  the  Queen  in  dower.  She,  aft^r  the  death  of  the  King  her 
husband,  married  William  de  Albini,  who  thus  obtained  the  Earldom 
matrimonial  of  Arundel :  and  of  him  Josceline  held  Petworth  by  the 
Knight's  service  of  being  his  castellan,  and,  during  siege,  defending 
hie  castle  of  Arundel  for  forty  days.f 

The  grandson  and  eventual  heir  of  this  marrittge,  William  de  Perci, 
third  territorial  Lord  of  Petworth  (whose  mother  was  Isabel  de  Bruoe 
of  Skelton,  daughter  of  the  elder  branch  of  that  family  which  after^ 
wards  gave  kings  to  Scotland),  had  two  wives.  His  second  wife  was 
Ellen  de  Baliol  who  brought  to  her  husband,  Dalton,  in  the  bishoprick 
of  Durham,  since  called  Dalton-Percy :  *  and  this  was  not  improbably 
the  first  English  possession  acquired  by  the  house  of  Percy  north  of 
the  Tee8.§ 

The  male  issue  was  by  this  second  marriage :  and  the  son  and  heir, 
Henry  de  Perci,  wedded  Eleanor  daughter  of  John  Plantagenet 
Ear!  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  descended  from^  base-bom  eon  of  God- 
frey Plantagenet  Count  of  Anjon,  the  second  husband  of  Maud  of 
En^and,  Empress  of  Germany. 

On  the  early  death  of  two  elder  sons,  his  youngest  son  Henry  de  Per- 
cy succeeded  to  the  family  inheritance  of  wealth  and  honours.  From 
youth  to  age  he  was  a  warrior.     He  was  one  of  the  victors  in  the 

*  "  Not  more  hmouB  in  arma  than  dittinguiEhrd  lor  ill  allisnrof ,  tbe  houie  of  Percy 
■tanda  prc-emineiit  for  ihe  number  md  rank  of  the  fuiiilles  which  are  represented  bj  (ha 
preMnt  Duke  of  NorihumbrrlandL  whoie  banner  concequenllf  exbibilK  an  aiteniblage  of 
nearly  nine  hundied  arinoriiil  eruigns — Among  which  are  ihote  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  of  aeveral  younger  branchea  of  ihe  blood-Buyal,  of  the  Sovereign  hoiiaea  of 
FrvDce,  Cutile,  l^^on,  and  Scotland,  and  of  ihe  dueaJ  houaeii  of  Normandy  and  firitlan]>, 
(brming  a  galaxy  of  heraldic  honours  altogether  unparalleled."  Quarterly  Revicu',  Ho. 
cxliii.  .May,  184^.  p.  170. 

t  OHllaway'x  Su9aex,ToL  ii.  p.E68.     Mits  Strickland^  Livei  of  the  QueeniofEngland. 
t  "  In  1370  Henry  Lord  Percy  lold  thii  manor  to  Sir  John  Nevill  of  Baby,"  Lord 
NefiU. — Surteei'  Dur.  toL  iii.  p^  98. 

§  '  Ere  Percy, — li*'d  there  many  an  English  knight — 
Before  brave  Douglas, — many  a  Scoltith  night. 
Who  uiidiitingui^h'd  lie  without  a  name. 
Now  having  loat  the  heratda  of  their  fame." 
■  Chniol,  a  poelieal JraffrntHt,"  btbniiing  to  iHt  iMginning  n/th*  W  century,  tdiltd  by  John 
I,  Eiq.  o/NnneaitU,  1817. 


to  the  present  day,  been  transmitted  to  his  desoendants.  He  also  ol>- 
tained  the  Lordship  of  Corbridge*  in  Northumberland,  by  purchase : 
and  in  the  5  Edward  IT.,  received  the  governorship  of  the  then  royal 
castle  of  Bamborough.  He  died  in  1315,  leaving  by  his  wife  the  Lady 
Eleanor  Fitz-Alan,  a  son,  Henry,  second  Baron  Percy  of  Alnwick. 


hngntge  which  ibi«  Eon  had  hef n  rrpoited  to  have  ui^ed  resprctiii^  him,  appropriated  the 
propertj  to  hin  o«-n  uxe,  snd  fvtniunltf  to\<\  it  to  Hrnr;  Lord  Fcrrf,  by  a  deed  dated 
1809,  ii^ed  by  tome  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  lime,  and  ronGmifd  hj  King 
Edward  11.,  the  next  year  :  and  Lord  Perry,  in  order  lo  perfect  hi*  title,  look  the  precau- 
tion, to  obtain  a  re-lease  Trom  Sir  Gilbert  de  Aiton,  a  collateral  relative  but  right  heir  to 
William  de  Vinci.  Anthony  Dtek  appears  to  have  appropriated  ibis  barony  to  himself 
for  aiany  years  hefore  be  Mild  it ;  so  that  Lord  Percy  must  hare  profited  by.  rather  than 
promoted,  the  alleged  fraud,  which  has  aOiied  lO  deep  a  stain  on  the  olherwiie  lofty 
character  ot  the  prelate, — Btautiet  cf  England  and  Wales,  Vcl  XII.  part  \,by  th*  Btv. 
J,  Badgacm.  Gmgh't  duufaiV  BTUamua,  BiigdaU't  Saronayt.  It  has  been  amerted 
that  the  deed  of  feofntent  from  de  Veacy  to  the  biahop  BliU  eiiita :  and  it  has  been 
argued  that,  became  in  thin  no  expreas  truats  appear,  (here  could  have  been  no  implied 
Ottea. — DeicriptumuJ  Atnieick  CbiVc,  pvblvJted  bp  W.  Damtim,  at  Ahumck,  Ed.  of  \S2S. 
Here  the  deacendanls  of  Lord  Percy  for  ceiitiirieg  kept  a  court  in  princely  state ;  so 
that  ihe  poet,  though  a  laureate,  acareely  exaggerates  when,  in  allusion  to  the  Stuie  in 
which  the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  lived,  he  ipeaks  of  the 

"  Iwrou  mud  (hole  kajghUa  tiold, 
Aod  other  genliLoKa  with  hjm  eaietttyad 
Id  t«,  ■•  nmiyidl  iHii  of  hi>  bwwld. 
Whom  he  u  lord  wmiheplj  DaDteTud." 

•  Dugdale'a  Baronage,  vol.  i  p.  273. 
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boron  appeara  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat  fortasatfl  as 
>ne  uF  the  most  gallant  and  able  of  his  race.     DuriDg  hia 

he  received  an  accession  to  his  family  property,  in  a  grant 
orthunibrian  fees  belonging  to  Patrick  de  Dunbar,  the  Scotch 

Dunbar  and  March,  who  had  rebelled  against  Edward  II. 
rwarda,  in  1326,  with  Queen  Isabella,  Prince  Edward,  and 

the  barons,  participated  in  the  successful  attempt  to  sup- 
force  the  influence  of  the  Spencers:  and,  on  the  young 
lucoeeding  to  the  crown  as  Edward  XXL,  the  Percy  received 
a  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  a 

the  cast3e  and  barony  of  \Vaj-k\vorth,  in  Northumberland. 
AS  a  favourite  of  King  Edward  IIX.,  who  supported  the  claims 
rd  Baliol  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  he  received  from  the  latter 
jita,  in  that  country,  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  partizaas 

Bruce,  the  rival  ckumant  to  that  crown.  In  1316  he  was  one 
liefe  in  command  of  those  forces  that  gave  battle  to  the  Scots 
I's  cross,  and  took  their  King  David  Bruce  prisoner.*     The 

was  in  the  army  of  the  vanquished ;  and  thus  early  may 
ry  in  arms  of  these  two  great  border  names  be  presumed  to 
mmenced.  His  wife  was  Idonia  de  Clifford,  daughter  of 
[jord  Clifford,  whose  race  had  such  high  ancestral  title  to 
|-  and  by  her  he  had  a  numerous  offspring ;  of  which  Thomas 
<f  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
Matilda  de  Percy  married  John  Xiord  Nevill  of  Baby,  and  was 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  and  Henry  de  Percy 
t  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  third  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick, 

lobleman  had,  in  1316  (during  his  father's  life),  accompanied 
III.  in  the  expedition  to  France,  which  on  26th  August  was 

by  the  victory  of  Cressy ;  and  afterwards  held  high  employ- 
He  married  the  Lady  Mary  Plantagenet,^  daughter  of 
iCari  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  King  Henry  III,,  when  his 
s  aged  fourteen  years  only.  And  dying  in  1368,  at  the  age 
six,  left  by  her  two  sons,   Henry,  created  Earl  of  Northum- 

and  father  of  Hotspur,  and  Thomas,  created  Earl  of  Wor^ 

•   See  HlitorinI  Dt*.,  vol.  I.  p.  120. 
hi»  bmily.  It  vn  ewlicr  period,  tprung  ibe  Fuir  Ronmond  ("  Rata  miaidi,  mm 
\'J  of  King  Henry  H.,  wbcne  akin,  according  to  IradilioD,  was  to  delicate 
I  Eleanor  Mw,  ibraugh  her  ■'crjslid  "  tbroat,  ihe  poisoned  wine  trickling,  which 
PitnlBtereil. 

VIS  aister  of  Henry  PUuilHgeiiet  Duke  oi  L^ncatter,  nboie  daughter  and 
I  first  wife  to  ber  third  Cousin  John  of  Gaunt,  vho  in  cDniequence  of  tbi* 
t,  by  bi«  father  Edward  III.,  created  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
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cestor :  names  which  the  drama  has  vied  with  history  in  rendering 
illustrious. 

The  near  alliance  of  the  two  brothers  by  blood  to  the  reigning 
family,  and  the  stirring  times  in  which  they  lived,  ensured  them  the 
opportunity  of  distinction,  while  their  own  ability  and  enterprise 
urged  them  to  profit  by  it.  Both  served  with  honour  in  the  French 
wars  of  Edward  III. :  both  long  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  weak  euc- 
oessor  Richard  II.,  and  by  him  were  elevated  to  their  earldoms  :  both 
deserted  his  falling  fortunes,  and  combined  to  place  the  able  and 
domineering  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  on  his  throne :  and  both,  unable 
to  endure  the  severe  away  with  which  he  wielded  the  rod  of  empire 
they  had  placed  in  his  hand,  •  endeavoured  by  open  war  to  depose 
him,  and  perished  in  the  bold  attempt.  The  details  of  the  lives  of 
these  eminent  men  would  be  the  history  of  a  great  part  of  the  three 
reigns  in  which  they  flourished,  and  it  can  here  be  only  attempted 
to  notice  slightly  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  events  in  which  they 
bore  a  part. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Worcester,  then  only 
Sir  Thomas  Percy,  waa  appointed  Admiral  of  the  English  fleet  sent  to 
Spain  to  attempt,  in  behalf  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  seizure  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Castile  and  Leon,  to  which  he  had  laid  claim  in  right  of  his 
marriage  to  his  second  wife  Constance  of  Castile.  Five  years  later 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  final  peace  with  Charles  VI.  and 
there,  as  Froisort  relates,  the  French  Monarch  "  made  a  Dinner  to 
the  Englysh  Knightes,  and  caused  Syr  Thomas  Percy  to  eytte  at  his 
borde,  and  called  hym  coayn,  by  reason  of  Northumberlande^s 
bloud.^'f'  In  the  mean  time  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Percy,  had, 
together  with  John  of  Gaunt,  been  conspicuous  as  a  protector  of 
John|  Wicklifie,  the  early  religious  reformer;  and  had  held  the 
high  office  of  Marshall  of  England  at  the  coronation  of  Richard. 
It  was  then  that  he  was  raised  to  his  Earldom — an  accession  of 


•  Tbui,  previoiislj  to  tha  open   nipiure,   Worceiler  in  irpreafnted    ki    bsughtily 
reminding  King  Henry  of  the  aervices  of  hii  fumily. 

"Our  booHi  mj  Sovereign  lif|»>  little  dewrvhi 
The  Mparge  of  greeaeei  lo  be  lurd  on  it; 

Here  help  to  taike  n  |>ortlr." 

Hnu7  iV.  part  I-kpdcS. 
t  The  wife  of  Hcnrf  IlL  from  whose  leconii  boii  Cr,-uM>ach  tht  mother  of  Kortb- 
utnlierlitid  and  Warceeter  waa  descended,  was  a  French  Princ«»  ;  and  through  her  was, 
probably,  their  most  recent  Blliatice  to  (he  reigning  home  of  Franrr.  We  ma;  here  ob- 
■erve  ihiit  the  style  of  addresi  used  in  these  days,  by  the  courtesy  of  King*  to  their  higher 
nobility,  Menia  to  have  been  handed  down  from  a  period  when  the  connection  acknowledged 
by  it  WW  generally  a  matter  of  ftct. 

t  Hume'i  Hiatoiy  of  England,  cb.  XVll. 
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-  which  we  shsU  find  to  have  been  the  foreninner  of  ft  long 
of  brilliant  calamities  to  himself  and  his  desoeadants.  While 
»tflr  remained  single,  Northumberland  was  twice  married ; 
y  his  first  wife,  Marj^rot  Nevill,  aunt  of  the  first  Eari  of 
Qoreland,  waa  father  of  an  eldest  *Bon  Henry,  called  frcmi 
ble  bearing  and  restless  energy  of  character,  "  Prince  Hot- 
of  the  North," — a  name  which  must  ever  shine  forth  the 
9st  of  English  chiralry,!  if  tlie  united  efforts  of  ballad- writer, 
unatifit,  and  the  historian,  can  preeerve  any  name  from  obli- 
His  second  wife,  sister  and  heiress  of  Anthony  Lord  Lucy, 
im  no  children :  yet  conveyed  to  him  all  her  broad  lands,  on 
sy  condition  that  be  and  his  heirs  male  should  incorporate  the 
of  Lucy  into  the  Percy  shield.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  King 
'd.  Hotspur  avenged  the  capture  of  his  banner  before  Newcas- 
Tyne,  in  the  life's  blood  of  the  Douglas  at  Otterbum  :§  though 
is  no  historical  authority  for  the  statement  of  the  ballad  that 


:ipurwu  barnSOlfa  May,  ]:itt4.  (DJJuw.ij's  Simux,  VuL  2.  p.  27^)  more  iImb 
win  btrrure  Prince  Henry  ul  VViik'S,  who  wua  boni  in  13H7  ;  so  that  Slukipera 
11  ihr  lii«ii«e  of  ■  poet  In  repreienting  (hem  of  cbe  same  Blandiog,  and  oukdn; 

••  Oh,  that  It  amid  In  pnmil 
That  Hme  ni|rh(  trippiiig  fairj  htd  vichuifed 
Id  cradli^elDthM  our  rhildroB,  tthere  thrj  laj ; 


Bra:  [V.  Put  I.  Aci  I.  B«»  1. 
ig  to  Mr.  Tyler*)  view,  in  his  life  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  Shalupere  hai  taken 
liberty  with  hiatoric  truth  in  mitrcpreaenting  the  early  character  of  the  Prince  of 

ir  Henry  Per^  received  hia  SotJ>riqtitt  at  Hoiapur  from  the  Scota,  with  whom 

njtaged  in  perpetual  foraya  and  battlei He  waa  firtt  aroied  when  the  Cartle 

ick  waa  taken  by  the  t^ta,  in  iS7B,  when  he  waa  (fourteen)  yean  old ;  and  (rom 
e  till  ibe  battle  of  Holmedon,  hit  spur  teat  nrver  cold."  Hiitorical  illualntioDi 
It  part  of  Henry  1 V.  in  the  Pictoriul  Shakipcre.  Another  eiplanalion  of  this, 
mm  <U  ffutrrt,  varying  •omewbat  from  the  former,  is  that  he  "  waa  called  by  the 
ind  Scots  Harre  Hate^porre,  becauiie,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  while  olhen 
In  aleep,  he  would  labour  indefatigably  against  his  enemy,  aa  if  heating  his  spurs. 
s  call  Hatesporre,"  Knighton  p.  2U96.  Bui,  perhaps,  (he  daring  and  impetuoua 
',  which  (bis  auniame  iinpliea,  may  be  better  understood  by  calling  Id  aid,  as  an 
m,  a  couplet  from  our  modem  chivalroui  poet,  Walter  Bcott: — 

"  Let  Stanlsj  duj^  wilh  ipur  ^Jfr#, 
With  Cham  chaige,  and  Lucaahin."— 

Th«  Battle  [Caato  Vl,)iB  Hamuon. 
f  "  Among  •  grore,  the  very  atraighteat  plant.* 

Pan  S.  Henry  IV.  Act  1.  Bcoie  1. 
Ibe  account  of  the  battle  in  the  Hiaiorieal  DiT,  vol.   1.  p.  137.     TheBeldof 
lict,  lying  between  the  bum  Otter  and  the  river  Beed,  is  niarked  by  a  pillar 
Battle   Stone,"  and  sometioies,   though  improperly,  "  Fercy^  Cnwb*      The 
who  fell  here  waa  James  aecood  Earl  of  Douglas. 
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the  antagonist  leaders  having  on  this  occasion  •  personally  encounter- 
ed each  other,  the  English  chief  w-itli  his  own  hand  slew  his  oppo- 
nent ;{  and  for  thus  bedecking  the  Knighthood  of  the  middle  ages 
with  the  spolia  opima  of  classic  antiquity.  The  battle  does  not 
appear  to  have  terminated  in  favour  of  the  English ;  for  Hotopur 
and  his  brother  Ralph  Percy  were  left  prisoners  with  the  enemy. 
The  tragic  incidento  of  this  encounter,  with  the  a^ravation  of  the 
death  instead  of  the  capture  of  the  Percy,  seem  bo  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  ballad-writers  to  tlie  perhaps  imaginary  battle  field 


•  Hie  b«re  lact  of  r  personal  enrounti^r  liaving  taken  place  between  the  Percy  and  the 

Doagl«  im  prolmblx  engrafted  by  the  li.llsd  writer  into  the  bawie  of  Otterburn  from 

the>kiRD»h  before  Newcastle-,  for  ".h.-re,"  Bay*  FloiMrt,  -fought  band  to  hand  the 

Douglal  and  Sir  Henry  Percy  ;  Bi.d  by  force  of  ann^  the  Earl  won  Sir  Henry'a  penon." 

}  ThePercywBsamanofBtrenghlb, 

1  tell  yow  in  thys  stounde ; 
He  smole  ihe  DowgloB  at  the  swordea  I  ngth, 

That  he  fellc  to  the  growynde. 
The  sworde  wat  scbarpe  and  lore  can  byte, 

I  tell  yow  in  sertayne  ; 
To  the  harie  he  cowde  hym  aniyle; — 
Thu*  was  the  Donrglai  alayne." 

Ancient  ballad  of  tho  Battle  of  Otterboame. 
Percy's  Reliquea. 
There  '»  a  modem  ballad  on  the  same  aulfject  in  the  Legendary  Div,  vol  1.  p.  2C6. 
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yy  Chase;    or  rather  both  battles  are  thure  treated  a^  one. 
"  This  was  the  hoDtynge  off  the  Cheviat ; 
That  tear  begane  this  aponi: 
Old  men  that  knowen  the  groirade  well  yeaotighe. 

Call  it  the  battell  of  Otterbura. 
At  Otterbom  begao  this  spume 

Uppon  a  mouiiTiidaj ) 
Thar  waa  the  dou^ht^  Doglas  slean, 
The  Perse  never  went  away."* 
landing  in  Yorkshire  of  Henry  of  Boliogbroke— 
"  Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  uid  low, 
A  poor  onminded  outlaw  sneakiiig  home" — t 
»t  family  triumvirate  of  the  Percies  supported  him  with  aU 
lOwer,  whether  or  not  they  then  believed  (as  they  afterwards 

);- 

"That  he  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state; 
Nor  claim  no  farther  than  his  sew  faH'n  ri^t — 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster."^ 

afl  it  may,  the  debt  of  gratitude  for  a  crown  was  too  heavy  for 
rereign  in  full  to  pay,  and  too  clear  for  the  subject  in  aught  to 

Under  such  circumstances  the  favours  the  Percies  received, 
ronld  regard  as  instalments  of  their  dues,  while  those  that 
enied  would  seem  the  infliction  of  injuries.  To  these  obvious 
ants  of  dissatisfaction  others  were  shortly  added.  Owen 
wer,  claiming§  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient   princes  of 

had  then  lately  prevailed  upon  the  Welch  again  to  renounce 
Uegiance  to  England,  and  had  carried  off,  to  the  fastnesses  of 
1  country,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,||  the  brother-in-law  of  Hot- 
i  a  prisoner  of  vrar.  On  Hotspur's  application  to  King  Henry 
misdcoi  to  ransom  his  connection  from  captirity,  he  is  said  to 
sen  answered  that  "  Mortimer  had  gone  of  his  own  choice  to 
wer ;  and,  therrfore,  no  loyal  tviject  could  wish  him  back.^ 
•  Tbe  more  ancient  veraion  of  Cfaery  Ctuie. 

I  Put  1.  Uenr7  IV.  Act  4  Kcene  3.  )  ^^'^   Act  5.  icene  I. 

Ii  M  take  ui  ioieren  in  ihecluim  or"lhe  irregular  mi  wild  Glendower*  toB 
leent  are  referred  to  in  elabonte  pedigree  oi  him  under  (he  heading  of  Uogfae* 
da*,  in  the  3nd  ed.  of  Burke's  Commonera. 

tiater,  the  wife  of  HotipDr  and  tbe  "gentle  Kate  "  of  Stukipere,  wai  in  (act 
iaibeth.  See  a  note  appended  to  the  will  of  her  father  Edmond  de  Marti- 
of  Wieh,  in  Sir  Harris  NicoW  Tttawtmla  Vtivtta,  p.  IIS.  In  thii  will, 
dated  I  Haf  1380,  he  beqaeathei  to  "our  dear  Son  Montr.  Henry  Perc;"  a 
iche,  in  the  form  of  the  body  of  a  atag  and  the  bead  of  an  eagle. 
lance  forward  over  the  page  of  hiitory  will  suffice  to  ihew  what  strong  reason  the 
an  princes  must  hare  had  for  attemplipg  to  depcen  the  bmilf  of  MortimaT. 
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Shortly  afterwards,  od  the  return  of  the  Soots  from  a  destnictiTe  inroad 
tliey  had  made  into  Northumberland,  they  were  intercepted  and  van- 
quished by  the  Earl  and  his  eon  Hotspur,  at  Homildon*  hill,  near 
Wooler:  and  Archibald  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  their  general,  together 
with  other  great  noblea,  was  taken  prisoner.  King  Henry,  however, 
being  anxious  to  use  the  captives  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  advanta- 
geous peace  with  Scotland,  forbad  the  Percies  to  treat  for  their  ransom. 
This  prohibition  the  Perciea  conceived  to  infringe  on  what  was  their 
due  by  the  laws  of  war ;  and  they  resented  it  accordingly.  In  the  end 
Douglas  obtained  his  hberty  by  coalescing  with  Northumberland ;  and 
Mortimer  by  espousing  the  daughter  of  Glendower.  And  the  Perciea 
determined,  like  a  branch  of  the  Nevills'f  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  his- 
tory, to  subvert  the  dynasty  they  had  been  so  instrumental  in  raising ; 
and  formed,  for  that  purpose,  a  confederacy  with  the  Scotch  and  the 
Welch  chieftain  to  place  the  young  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne. 
When  the  war  was  ready  to  break  out,  Northumberland  was  aiezed 
with  an  illness  at  Berwick ;  and  Hotspur,  taking  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  his  stead,  and  aooompanied  by  Douglas,  marched  towards 
Shrewsbury  to  join  Qlendower.  His  uncle  Worcester,  the  Eing^s 
lieutenant  for  South  Wales,  revolted  and  joined  him  with  reinforce- 
ments. Glendower  had  not  yet  come  up,  when  Henry,  with  what 
power  he  could  muster,  hastened  to  encounter  the  insurgents — and, 
on  the  Slat  of  July  1403,  mid  the  conflicting  war  cries  of  "St. 
George  "  and  "  Esperance,  Percy  "J  began  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  daogbter  and  heirew  of  Lionel  PlsnUgenet  Duke  of  Clarence  (elder  brotber  of 
tbeir  iDcettor  John  of  Omant}  mBrried  Edmond  Mortimer  Eirl  of  Hirch ;  add  had 
traimnitted  to  her  deaceodanta  the  lawfol  right  to  the  crown,  on  the  eitinctum,  in  dM 
person  of  Hicbard  IL,  of  the  issue  of  the  eldest  brother,  the  black  prince.  The  represen- 
tative of  the  hotiae  of  Mortimer  was  then  Edward  Earl  of  March ;  who  mtj  be  presumed 
to  have  been  onlj  rettruned  by  his  boyhood  from  pressing  his  undeniable  claim  to  the 
throne.  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  was  his  unde,  and,  as  such,  the  legitimate  guardian  of 
hia  interests.  The  young  Earl  indeed  died  without  iasne;  but  left  a  sister  and  heiresa 
Ann  Mortimer,  who  married  Richard  Plantagenet  Duke  of  York  to  whom  she  was  firat 
canon  twice  removed :  and  their  gTsndson  under  the  name  of  Edward  IV.  recovered,  in 
ber  right,  that  crown  from  the  line  of  Lancaster  which  it  had  so  long  niurped. 

•  See  Historiral  Div,  vol  i.  p.  146.     The  battle  fought  here  forma  the  groundwork 

oT  Walter  Scott's  drama  of  ■  Ualidon  Hill,"  in  which  the  scene  of  action  is  trausfenvd 

from  HomildoD  to  the  earlier  battle  field  of  Halidon.     Thera  i*  a  ballad,  on  the  subject 

of  tbia  battle  foogfat  here,  at  page  162  of  Bell'a  "Bbymes  of  Northern  Bards." 

t  See  Traditional  Div,  vol.  it.  p.  «4. 

t  "  Espeiaoce  en  Dieu  "  is  still  the  motto  of  the  Percf :  of  whom,  in  relation  to  tbit 
MOtto,  it  hia  been  elegantly  sud :  "At  one  moment  the  provincial  monarch  of  onmeasuTed 
lends,  the  Imd  of  impregnable  forttesses,  and  the  chief  of  countless  vassals — the  next  the 
tenant  of  a  prison,  from  which  there  waa  seldom  any  other  escape  than  death. — These 
vidssitodea  of  fortune  taught  them  the  instability  of  all  hmnan  greatness,  and  that  the 
011I7  lUK  tnat  ia  '£ip*r«sca  «■  Dm."*— .Qnarteriy  Renew,  No.  oliii. 


At 
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Scrope.  And,  after  the  suppresBion  of*  that,  being  pursued  by  the 
King  into  Northumberland,  he  fled  into  Scotland,  taking  with  him 
his  grandson  the  young  Henry  Percy,  the  only  son  of  Hotspur  and 
the  hope  of  the  house.  Thence  in  1407  the  Earl  together  with  Lord 
Bardolf  hie  companion  in  exile  returned  to  NortiiumbeTland  and 
his  ancient  tenantry  and  retainers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  their 
banished  lord — He  published  a  proclamation  that  he  came  to  relieve 
the  nation  from  their  many  and  unjust  oppressions,  and  advanced 
with  his  forces  as  far  south  as  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire.  But 
was  defeated  and  slain  -f*  at  Bramham  moor,  in  that  county,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rokeby,  the  sheriff;  and  his  head,  white  with  age,  wa«  for- 
warded by  the  victor,  as  a  trophy,  to  London^ 

Henry  Percy,  the  second  Earl,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, to  an  inheritance  of  confiscated  estates  and  att^ted  titl«i. 
But  the  Scots  in  whose  care  the  old  nuui  had  left  him,  showed  their 
generosity  in  bringing  him  up  as  kindly  as  if  he  had,  not  been  the 
whelp  of  the  lion  breed  whidi  had  been  the  defence  of  the  English, 
and  the  terror  of  the  Scottish  border.  And  he  is  said  never  to 
have  foi^tten  his  obligations  to  that  nation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.,  while  young 
Percy  was  still  in  exile,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  by  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  to  bring  him  back  from  SooUand,  together  with  the 
imposter  Thomas  de  Tnimpyngton,  who,  from  a  remarkable  nmi- 
larity  of  appearance,  was  enabled  to  personate  the  deceased  King 
Richard  11.,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  raise  an  insurrection.  The 
plot  was  discovered ;  and  the  Eari  of  Cambridge  paid  with  his  life 
the  penalty  of  treason.  Inunediately  after  this  the  name  of  "  Henry 
de  P^vy,  Knt,'"  §  appears  in  the  list  of  the  retinue  of  Henry  V., 
in  his  voyage  on  that  expedition  which  led  to  the  victory  of  Agin- 
court ;  though  it  is  not  enrolled  in  the  list  of  its  heroes :  and  there- 
fore the  party  designated  by  it  may  be  presumed,  to  have  been  either 
wounded  at  the  previous  siege  of  Harfleur,  or  left  there  in  garrison. 
It  seems  improbable  that  this  person||  was  the  young  representative 
of  the  family,  as  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  latter  state  that  he  wa« 
afterwards  sent  for  by  the  king  from  Scotland ;  and  therefore  we 

*  Pot  the  mode  of  it*  nippreuion  Me  hegmi^rj  Div,  vol  ii.  [^ .  S6-d. 
t  29  FebniBTj,  1408. 
t  On  the  tragical  end  of  this  Earl  there  »  a  qutiat  old  poem  which  it  given  in  the 
Traditional  DtT,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

5   Sir  Harrii  Nicolas*  battle  of  Agincouri,  page  383,  second  edition. 

I   Tlun  Sir  Heniy  Peny  appean  likel;  to  btire  been  the  son  of  Sir  Thomai  Percy, 

■  jonoger  btotber  of  Hotspur ;  and,  if  lo,  he  would  etand  ia  the  relation  of  fint  couiin  to 

Ibe  peraonige  now  nnder  notice  in  the  teiL     He  would  in  all  probabilitr,  have  been  in 
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ime  that  he  was  then  remaining  there.  HowevOT,  he,  in  the 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  was  restored  to  his  fami^ 
I  and  honouTB  by  the  young  monarch,  whose  conmn  the  Lady 
nor  Nevill  he  had  married;  and  who  waa  moved  towards  him 
le  intercession  of  his  aunt  the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  dangfa- 
if  John  of  Gaunt,  as  well  as  by  the  merits  and  misfortunes 
le  Northern  chieftun.  And  for  tlms  muoh  of  ita  facts,  iho 
tiful  ballad  of  the  "  Hennit  of  Warkworth,"t  of  which  the 
y  and  his  bride  are  the  hero  and  heroine,  has  its  warrant  in 
ry.  Nor  had  the  hotue  of  Lancaster  reason  to  repent  of  its  Irind- 
to  the  exile,^  for,  as  his  grandfather  and  father  had  died  fighting 
s  subversion,  he  and  four  of  his  sons  fell  fighting  in  its  defence, 
.n  the  third  year  of  King  Henry  VI.,  he,  for  the  better  oonfinna- 
of  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Northumberiand,  obtained  a  charter  of 
ion  thereunto,  with  the  yeariy  fee  of  ^20.  'nomine  oomitis'  out 
le  profits  of  that  county ."§  About  eleven  yeus  later,  a  battle, 
ir  of  a  private  than  a  national  character,  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
,  between  this  Eari  of  Northumberland  and  Eari  William  Doog- 
r  Aligns,  at  Pepperden,  near  the  Cheviot  HiUs.||     This,  as  it  waa 

7  eankade,  wboM  tdtance  to  the  place  of  embaFEition  ii  tliiu  deambed  bf  DimT- 
th  w  m«di  of  tbe  flow  of  chifalr; : — 

"  The  noUar  raath,  Iba  cammon  ruk  mbm. 


nu  knlglitlj  i3»l."    BatOnf  AgtmOKrl. 
DKrf  Sir  TbooMt  FVtc7  is  mentkned  in  CoUom'  Pecnge,  ml.  ii.  of  tile  f^j^ 
p.  684.     It  dm;  be  reauiked  bae  that  tb«  aitide  on  die  Northnmbeilud  title 
Uiu'    Peenft,  which  eTinca  in  intimate  acquaintance  with   the  papen  of  the 

ii  allied,  in  Sit  Egerton  Biydgei'  Reitituta,  toI.  iii.  p  620,  to  hare  been  diaira 
Dr.  Thomu  Percj',  the  Biihop  of  Dromore. 

t  8«e  pp.  70—1. 
[aine,  in  cbqiter  ni  of  Iiii  BhIotj  of  EnglaBd,  ipeAing  of  the  Eerie  of  Notthum- 
land  Weitmoreland,  M.y* : — "tbe  whole  Noith  of  Ei^lud,  the  moet  wariihe  pan 

fciogdom,  WM  b7  meani  of  theie  two  potent  noblemen,  engaged  wKinl;  in  the 
ti  of  Lancuier." 

5  Collin.'  Peerage, 
lidpatb.  In  hia  Bordo'  Hiitoiy,  p^  401,  quooog  a  pMaege  fma  HoUiaeliead'i 
idee,  which  etalee  that,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Ei^liih,  were  dein  (here  ■  Uenrie  of 
alale,  John  OgUle,  end  Bicbnd  Pene,  with  fifteen  hundred  other  of  Gcnile- 
id  eommoni.  of  which  gentlemen  (ottj  were  kn^htt,"  adde  that  the  Pen;  h»d, 
I  txeanaa,  been  met  "  in  bit  own  temlorin  at  a  place  oUled  Pepperden  on  Bncn- 
lOt  &r  fioB  the  iMMiatMni  of  Che?iot.''  Tbe  Ul  beie  of  lUchatd  Petcf  (ptofadilr 
t  of  (he  Notthumbariand  htnilf)  me;  wall  have  nfsgMbi  tbe  elM^falar  of  the 
to  tbe  wiitei  of  Cher;  chaie. 
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ooiuequent  upon  an  iDODmon  made  by  the  Engliah  Eari  into  Scotland, 
ie  suggested  in  Brydges'  edition  of  GoUine'  Peerage,  to  have  afTorded  the 
outline  of  the  ballad  of  Chevy-Chase  *  of  whioh  the  old  vermon  moved 
the  stout  heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  more  than  the  sound  of  a 
tnimpet,-f-  while  the  Homeric  spirit  of  the  more  modem  version  has 
received  ihe  highest  eulog^um  from  the  critical  Addison.! 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  wars  of  the  roses  §  in  1465,  this  Eari, 
who  had  been  appointed  Constable  of  Enghiad  by  Hemy  VI.,  was 
slain  fighting  near  the  King  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  ||  and  was 
bnried  in  the  abbey  there.  Before  passing  to  the  sons  of  this  Earl, 
it  should  be  observed  that  his  martial  habits  had  not  led  him  to  forget 
the    interests    of  literature ;    since  he   is  conunemorated  amongst 

*  The  tnttle  of  Chevy  Chue,  howerar,  is  alleged  in  the  IwUmU  to  have  M  to  thai  of 
Hocnildoa.     The  older  Tenion  lay* : — 

"  At  oar  Doble  KyDff  rnkda  hii  tvawfl, 
Ljtr  >  aaUa  prina  of  nDomn, 
FoTtbcdethoflbalDrd  Pno 
B»  dfd  ih*  buwl  of  HombjU-down  ; " 
and  that  we  bare  already  leen  took  place  two  reigns  preriouslf.    Under  all  circumitaneea 
ttwD,  the  nuKt  probable  concluaion  aeemt  to  be,  that,  in  the  iJine  of  thii  or  the  previoua 
Earl  of  Northamberland,  the  Percy  h*d  violated  the  laws  of  the  borders  bj  croning  to 
Scotland  to  hunt  vrithout  the  leave  of  the  ScoltlBh  wvden ;  end  that  t.e  Douglas  had  in 
consequence  attacked  him ;  and  that  between  the  hunting  party  of  the  one  and  a  body  of 
the  retainen  of  the  other  ■  conflict  had  srisen  amongst  the  Cheviot  hills,  too  animportant 
to  be  recorded  by  hiatoriuis ;  but  whieh  the  bards  have  amplified  and  embellished  by  in- 
corporating into  it,  bewdes  some  imaginary  details,  all  the  mo(t  Itriking  incidents  of  the 
border  wan  of  that  age.     In  the  Chorogrspbia,  printed  originally  in  1649,  and,  at  page  41  of 
the  edition  of  1813,  it  is  stated,  "  These  Cheviot  hills  is  most  famous  for  the  hunUng  of 
the  Earle  of  Northumberland  ;  at  the  hunting,  the  Earle  Douglas  of  Scotland,  vfao  met 
him  with  bis  forces  and  engaged  one  the  other,  whera  was  great  bickering  and  ikirmishea, 
to  the  losse  of  many  men ;  where  both  Eailes  fought  valiently,  called  to  this  day  Cheviot 
CbMCk"    And  oral  tradition  of  the  battle  may  be  presumed  to  have  descended  to  the 
period  at  which  this  was  first  printed. 

t  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Defence  of  Poetry. 

(  Spectator,  Hoi.  70.  74. 

{  Perhaps  the  reader  wilt  have  nu  objection  to  be  here  reminded  of  the  occaticin  lo 

which  Shaktpere  assigns  the  selection  of  these  party  badges.    At  a  meeting  of  somti 

great  Lords  in  the  Temple  garden,  Richard   Plantagenet,  afterwards  Duke  of  York, 

Let  him,  that  i»  ■  (rup-bDm  Hmi^awB,, 
Aod  ■Undft  uptw  Ibe  honDiir  of  hiB  birth, 
If  he  wapfOmB  that  i  hats  piehied  tntth, 
PrCFB  off  thii  brin  ploek  s  whiU  kk  wilh  mn." 
To  which  John  Beaufort,  Eari  of  Somerset,  in  behalf  of  his  own  near  kindred  of  the 


a.  VI.  Psrtl.  A«ti,Sci 
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lefactors  of  Oxford,  for  having,  at  Univeraity  college  there. 
I  three  fellowships  for  those  bom  in  the  dioceses  of  Durhani, 
I,  or  York. 

is  younger  children,  Thomas  Percy  waa  created  Lord  Egre- 
A  title  taken  from  a  property  in  Cumberland  poaaewed  by  the 
is  father.  He  fell  in  1460  tn  the  defeat  at  Northampton, 
:  for  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and  left  a  son,  John,  ^o  aeenu 
y  to  have  been  deterred  by  the  poverty  entailed  on  the  parti- 
the  vanquished,  from  assuming  his  father*s  title.* 


FtRCT'e  Cuoss,  HEIIO 


Lalph  Percy  was  seneschal  of  his  father's  court  at  Alnwick : 
roy's  cross,  on  the  battle  field  of  Hedgeley  moor,  still  attests 

'   Brydges'  Collint',  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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the  gallantry  and  the  death  of  him  who  would  not  seek  his  own  safety 
by  flight,  at  the  expense  of  "  the  bird  in  his  bosom,^ — his  loyalty  to 
his  king  be  acknowledged.*  He  transmitted  a  line  of  descendants,'}' 
some  of  the  earlier  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  pensioned,  and  em- 
ployed by  their  opulent  cousins  the  Earls  of  Northumberland^ 

Sir  Richard  Percy  fell  at  Towton  field,  fifi^htiDg  like  his  father  and 
his  brother  on  the  side  of  Lancaster. 

William  Percy,  an  ecclesiastic,  was  made  ChanceUor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  and  Bishop  of  Cariisie. 

■  See  Hiitoiiral  Div.  trol.  i.  pp.  161-2. 

+  The  reader,  wewy  of  the  gleam  of  thi<  unbroken  lino  of  msiled  barons,  may  long 
to  End  the  ramilr  histoiy  diveraified  and  adomed  by  the  lort  diffiuive  light  or  literature. 
If  ao,  he  will  rejoice  to  see  one,  who  haa  contributed  lo  auccenruUy  to  our  ballad  liter- 
ature at  the  author  of  the  "  Hermit  of  Wukwonh,"  and  who  hii  done  ao  much 
to  revire  the  taite  for  it  a*  the  editor  of  "  The  Reliquea  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  ap- 
pended here,  ta  a  deacendent,  to  a  race  which  hai  produced  to  many  ballad  heroes. 

Dr.  Thomaa  Percy,  the  distinguished  biahop  of  Dromore,  was  born  at  Biidgnortb  in 
Shropshire,  in  172S.  and  died  in  1811.  He  wa^  descended  from  the  Perries  of  Wor- 
cealer,  of  which  dty  his  great  great  grandfather,  Thomaa  Percy,  waa  mayorin  1662. 
(See  a  printed  pedigree  inaerted  in  the  copy  of  Nash's  Worcestershire  in  the  King's 
libruy  in  the  British  Museum  between  pp.  94  and  96  of  the  second  Volume ;  and  also 
p.  318  of  the  ^e  Volume).  This  Thomaa  Percy  was  the  son  of  Richard  Percy 
(Nash's  Worcetterahire,  vol.  ii.  p.  121),  and  Richard,  through  hia  father  John  and  his 
grandfather  Thomas  Percy,  waa  the  great  grandaon  of  John  Percy  of  Worcester,  who 
had  seitled  there  about  the  year  1520.  From  the  coincidence  of  name  and  dale,  and 
froo)  the  eorreapondence  of  the  anna  and  tradition  in  the  families  in  Northumberland 
and  Worcester,  it  has  been  stated  that  this  John  Percy  of  Worcester,  was  identical 
with  John  Percy  who  had  been  seated  just  before  at  Newton  on  the  Sea  in  Northum- 
berland ;  and  who,  it  has  been  alleged,  had  lieen  obliged  in  ihe  reign  of  Henry  Vlfl — 
a  period  moat  dissalrous  to  the  house  of  Percy— to  6y  from  that  neighbourhood,  in 
consequence  of  some  deed  of  violence.  (From  him  to  the  children  of  the  biahop  of 
Dromore,  the  pedigree  and  its  proofs  sfe  given  complete  in  some  lly  sheets  inaerted 
between  pp.  3J8  end  319  in  the  second  Tolume  of  Nash's  Worcesteisbire  in  the  King's 
library  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham). 
John  Percy  of  Newton  on  the  Sea  was,  according  to  Brydges'  Collinii,  the  son  of  Sir 
Baiph  Percy  of  the  text. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  whose  "  attention  to  poetry  has  given 
grace  and  splendour  to  hia  atudiea  of  antiquity,"  it  maybe  mentioned  that  Boawell  has 
declared  that  he  himself  haa  examined  the  proofs  of  his  descent  from  the  Northum- 
berland Perdes,  and  that,  **  both  a*  a  lawyer  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of 
evidenre,  and  as  a  genealogiat  versed  in  the  stud;  of  pedigrees,  he  is  fully  satisfied." — 
BotmS;  Liji  of  Johnton. 

i  To  the  cadets  of  their  house  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  appear  to  have  exhibited 
great  kindnesa  ;  in  so  much  so  thst  in  Brydges'  Collins,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S8.  it  is  remarked  of  a 
member  of  this  particular  branch,  that  he  '  is  not  found  to  have  enjoyed  any  office 
or  emolument  of  any  kind  under  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  contrary 
to  the  oioal  piactice  of  this  great  family,  whose  offices  of  dignity  or  profit  appear  to  have 
been  given,  with  a  preference  to  the  inferior  memben  of  their  noble  house." — The  high 
bloodof  ancient  cbifaliy  could  afford  to  acknowledges  poor  relation ! 
VOL.  II.  2  4 


est  surviving  son,  Henry  Percy,  became  t)urd  Earl  at  his 
eath.     He  liad  previously  m&rried  Eleanor  Poynings  the 

the  baronies  in  fee  of  Poynings,  Fitz-Payne,  and  Bryan, 
leen  summoned  to  the  honse  of  Lords  in  her  right  as  Baron 
This  alliance  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  for  him  by  his 
le,  the  wily  Cardinal  Beaufort.*  Yet,  in  days  when  the 
id  heiress  was  the  prize  of  the  tournament,  and  \^d 
nardianB  willingly  resigned  the  persons  luid  the  broad  lands 
air  charges  into  the  hands  of  those,  who  proved  by  their 
hey  were  best  enabled  to  defend  both,  it  would  hardly 
de  diplomacy  of  churchmen  to  obtmn  for  the  Percy  an 
ions  alliance. 

during  his  father's  life,  been  retained,  at  a  fisod  allowance, 

VI,,  to  defend  the  town  of  Berwick  and  the  Eaet  marches 
Scotland :  and,  on  his  father's  death,  he  was  permitted,  in 
>r  his  sevices  there,  to  succeed  at  once  to  his  inheritance, 

from  the  feudal  burden  of  reliefs.  He  is  the  Earl  of 
lerland  who  forms  one  of  the  characters  in  the  third  part  of 
j's  King  Henry  VI.  In  the  wars  of  the  roses  hia  fortunes 
1  with  those  of  the  bouse  of  Lancaster.  He  was  with  the 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  ;f  and  fell  in  the  dofeat  at  Towton,| 
itb  the  gallantry  of  his  race,  he  in  vain  led  on  the  van. 
Percy,  his  only  son  and  heir,  was  but  a  minor  at  the  death 
equeot  attainder  of  bis  father:  yet  the  fears  of  Edward 
ined  him  for  eight  long  years  in  the  Tower ;  dming  which, 
lom  of  Northumberland,  with  its  possessions,  was  enjoyed 
'  the  chiefs  of  the  Yorkist  party,   John   Nevill  brother  of 

the  king-maker.      The   Percy  waa  at  length,    however, 


>'  Colling.  It  will  be  recollected  Uni  bit  mother  wm  a  lUugbter  of  tbe  Eari 
viand  bj  hii  wife  Joan  de  Beaufort,  the  iiater  of  the  powerful  and  ambitioui 
le  boiTon  ot  wbose  chamber  itill  haunt  u>,  where  '  be  died  aod  made  no 
.r;  VL  Part  2.  Act  3,  Scene  3. 

t  30  Dec  1460.      See  Traditional  Dir.  vol.  ii  p.  63. 
reb,  1461.     Here  too  on  tbe  tame  side  fell  big  kinimau,  Kr  John  Ncrill. 
anal  Oir.  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  and  alio  Hirtorical  Uir.  vol.  i,  p.  160. 
here,  on  tbe  part  or  the  vanquished,  of  their  leadera  is  thus  summed  up  (with 
of  introducing  ibe  Karl  of  Westmoreland  instead  of  bis  brother  Sir  John 
>iBjton's  poem  of "  the  Miaeriea  of  Queen  Margaret." 
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Tostorea  by  this  King  to  his  freedom,*  his  honours,  and  hie  posses- 
sions, in  order  thus  to  diminish  the  power  of  his  predecesBor,  whose 
fidelity  was  no  longer  trusted  :-f  and  Nevill  received  in  compensation 
the  empty  title  of  Marquis  of  Montague,  with  atill  more  empty  pro- 
mises. Shortly  after  this,  the  anticipated  revolt  of  Warwick  and 
Montague  placed  the  sixth  Henry  again  on  the  throne.  But,  in 
the  March  of  1471,  Edward  returned  from  the  brief  exile  into  which 
he  had  been  driven,  and  disembarked  at  Bavenspur,  on  the  York- 
shire side  of  the  Humber,  where — an  auspicious  omen — Henry  IV. 
had  formerly  landed.  In  Yorkshire  the  possesions  and  influence  of 
the  Percy  were  in  those  days  overwhelming.  The  young  Earl,  how- 
ever, did  not  oppose  the  march  of  Edward  and  his  little  army  through 
that  county :  and  thus,  by  his  example  discouraging  the  opposition 
of  others,  rendered,  at  a  most  critical  period,  a  moat  important  ser- 
vice to  the  house  of  York.J  He,  nevertheless,  did  not  venture  to 
lead  his  friends  and  retainers  actually  to  join  that  standard,  in  fight- 
ing against  which  his  own  father  and  their  kindred  had  fallen  only 
ten  years  before.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Edward  to  be 
wiu^len  of  the  east  and  middle  marches  towards  Scotland :  and,  in 
the  22nd  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  in  that  army 
which,  under  the  command  of  Kichard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  advanced 
into  Scotland,  and  took  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  accession  of  Richard  to  the  throne,  this  Earl  was  constituted 
lord  high  chamberiain  of  England.  At  the  battle  of  Boeworth§  field 
he  was  present  but  remuned  inactive ;  whether  wavering  between  his 
recent  obligations  to  the  house  of  York,  represented,  in  the  male 
line,  by  the  King,  and  his  ancient  family  alliance  with  the  tine  of 
lianeaster,  represented,  through  the  Beauforts,  by  Henry  of  Rich- 
mond ;  II  or  influeQced  by  prudence,  or  lethai^  of  character — pro- 


■  Ha   wu  releaud  from  the  Tower  27   October,    USD.      (9  Edw:   4).     Bynur^i 
Fadera,  a.  649. 
-f  Wirkworth'i  Chroniclef  of  the  Grat  13  jean  of  Edward  4.  (pnoted  tor  the  Camden 

Society)  p.  4. 

t  "  Grete  partye  at  the  noble  men  nnd  coioiiiong  in  thoa  parties  were  Iworda  th'  Erie 
of  Northumbu'lBnd,  and  wojld  not  stire  with  any  lorde  or  noble  man  other  than  the 
Hfile  Erie  or  hi)  rommandment :  and  for  h>o  muche  aa  he  aat  Rtill,  in  luch  wise  yf  the 
Harquea"  [of  Montague,  who,  according  to  Lingard,  was  lying  at  Fontefiact  with  an 
annf  BufEdently  numerou)  to  hiive  OFerwhelmed  the  invaders]  "wolde  have  done  his 
bealnes  10  have  assembled  them  in  any  manier  of  qwaiell,  iieithar  for  his  love,  whiche 
they  bare  hym  non,  ne  fur  any  commandrnpnt  of  higher  ntithoritie.  they  ne  wolde,  in  no 
cawse,  ne  qnarell,  have  a'>sisted  hyia."  Historit  of  Iht  m-rivaS  of  K.  Edmard  IV. 
(printtdfoT  the  Camden  SocitlyJ  pp.  G.  ?■ 

i  24  August,  1486. 

I   Hin  mother  Margaret,  the  ivirv  of  Edmond  Tudor  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  daughter 
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exults  of  his  early  confinement.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  his 
on  this  occasion  satisfied  the  victor,  and  he  was  received 
our  by  the  new  dynaaty  of  Tudor — a  favour  which,  in  four 
iroved  fatal  to  him ;  since  he  vras  employed  by  the  Kinj;  in 
g  the  collection  of  an  unpopular  tax ;  and,  was  elain*  near 
in  Yorkshire,  by  a  mob  who  cTToneously  supposed  him  to 
adviser  of  it.  Hie  countess,  Maud,  the  daughter  of  William 
<  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  had  borne  him  four  sons  and  three 
n. 

s  younger  eons,  Sir  William  Percy  was  one  of  Uie  commanders 
len-field,  and  is  alleged  -f-  to  have  afterwards  participated  in 
rrection  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
Percy  was  a  priest. 

line  Perc}-,  who  was  employed  in  the  management  of  the 
istates,  married  Margaret  Frost  of  Beverley,  a  Yorkshire 
and  transmitted  a  line,J  the  elder  branch   of  which  ooa- 

u  of  John  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somcnel,  and  gm[  grandaughter  of  Jobn  of 
ike  of  Laneaater. 

Lpril  1489.  On  (hii  tragic  cTcnc  }>k«l[on  hai  compoBed  a  poem  called  ■■  An 
Henry  tourtb  Earl  of  Nortbumlwrland ; "  which  la  printed  in  Percys  Beliquc*. 

t  Bridget' Collinc 
nu  Percy,  «  younKer  Lrother  of  it,  wai,  according  to  a  syctem  of  cansideialim 
f  thi*  great  family  towards  iheir  own  cadets,  appointed  auditor  and  constable  irf 

0  the  ninth  Eiirl  of  Noil  hum  berland,  nho  stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  second 
ce  remored:    and,  through   him,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  relgu  of  Quern 

the  Earl  had  carried  on  some  secret  negotistions  with  James  of  Scotland,  in 
ecure  the  succession  of  that  monarch.     ThumaJ  Percy  irai  a  convert  to  the 

Rome,  though  his  kinsman,  the  Earl,  was  a  protestant:  and  it  baa  been 
it  James,  with  a  view  of  rendering  tbe  Roman  Catholic  body  propitious  to  hia 
made  to  Percy,  on  these  occaaiona,  flattering  promiaei  of  indulgence  to  their 
ch,  wheD  securely  aeated  on  the  throne,  he  disregarded.  Perry,  dec^rtd 
id  been  the  meana  of  decviviogothera;  who  now  looked  upon  him  oa  a  traitor 
uae.     He  sj^ara  to  have  been  a  man  of  turbulent  character,  for  he  bad  been 

connected  with  an  iniurrection ;  namely,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Euei  in  the 
iueen  Eiiaabeth.  He  waa  an  enthtuaitt  in  religion ;  and  in  all  probability 
an  injured  nisn.  Hence  he  was  easily  led  to  concert,  tt^ether  with  a  few 
fwtaons,  that  gunpowder-treiuoii  plot;  in  ihe  midst  of  the  horrora  resulting 

1  he  expected  to  avenge  his  private  wrongs  and  tu  re-establish  hia  religion.  On 
ry,  he  fled  to  Hoi  beach-house  in  Worcestershire ;  in  the  court-yard  of  ivhich, 
iding  bimielf,  he  was  ahot,  8  November  1605.  Nash's  Worcestershire,  Vol. 
7.  Biydges'  Collins,  pp.  303.  and  332.  Lingard's  History  of  England,  Vol. 
i.  67,  l2mo.  Ed.  The  conspintor  was  ancestor  of  descendants  (now  in  tbe 
:itinct  or  lost)  who  for  a  considerable  period  resided  in  Cambridge,  and  on 
male  representation  of  the  family,  in  England  at  any  rale,  appears  eventually  to 
ved     A  pedigree  of  the  Percies  of  Beverley  and  of  Cambridge  ia  givoi  in 

Tcpagraphiea  et  Gauatogica,  VoL  IL,  pp  60-3.  It  ie  tbere  remarked  that 
i^  feature  in  this  pedigree  ia  that  it  conlaina  the  uames  of  sevenl  persona 
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tiDued,  for  a  long  period,  to  residG  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beveriejr. 
Henry  Algomon*  Percy,  the  eldest  son,  waa  only  eleven  yeara 
old  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  as  fifth  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  In  14^97,  the  yeajr  before  he  oame  of  age,  he 
was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  royal  forces  that  dispersed  the 
Gomish  rebels,  who  had  advanred  to  Blackheath.  Six  years  later 
the  honourable  office  was  assigned  to  him  of  conducting  the  Prin- 
oees  Margaret-f-  Tudor,  the  affianced  bride  of  James  IV.,  from 
Northamptonshire  to  Scotland  ;  whence  her  descendants  were  soon 
destined  to  return — her  grandaughter  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  her 
greatgrandson  the  throne.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  he  was  in  France  with  those  English  forces,  which  gained, 
before  the  walla  of  Terouenne,   the   victory  called   "the  battle  of 

who,  but  for  the  sitBlnder  ot  Ifi72,  would,  on  the  deatb  of  the  11th  EW1,  uid  the 
rgectiOD  of  ibe  clsim  of  the  Trunkmaker,  hire  become  Earls  of  Northumbetland ; 
namely: — Allan  Percy  of  Beverler,  who  died  in  1C93:  Francis  Percy,  ■  gtone-culter  of 
Cambridge,  who  died  In  I717 :  Chartei  Percy,  a  common  council  man  of  Cambridge, 
who  died  in  1743;  and  the  rev.  Josceline  Percy,  who  died  in  1766 :  but  it  may  since 
bare  appeared  lomewhat  qiie«tionable  whether  Geo^e  Percy,  the  youngest  ion  of  the 
6th  Elarl,  did  not  leave  male  descendanta  in  America  ;  and,  if  he  did,  tbeae  vould  have 
the  priority. 

*  The  name  of  Algemoii~-a  nane  mudl  cherished  in  the  Percy  family— wai  originally 
a  Dick-name  attached  (o  William  de  Percy,  a  companion  in  armi  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and 
may  be  rendered  in  modem  language  "  Williaiti  with  the  WbiBken,"or  "  Jhx  Jfmu- 
taektt. — Brydgea'  Collins. 

f  An  account  of  her  progress  ii  given  in  the  Historical  Div.  VoL  I,  pp.  17S — 80. 


OuTEa  Oathway,  Auiwicjc  Castle. 
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from  tiie  vigour  with  which  the  enemy  lued  their  spurs  when 
onld  have  uaed  their  awords.  And  he  returned  again  to 
to  accompany  the  king  to  the  "  Field  of  the  Glolii  of  Odd."* 
tea  were  as  magnificent  ae  befitted  one  of  the  higheat  nobles 
le  gorgeous  dynasty  of  the  Tudora  :f  but  his  ezpenditnre  ex- 
the  revenue  of  hia  vast  estates,  and  entuled  debt  on  his  suc- 

He  expired  on  the  19th  May,  1527 :  and  was  the  first  Eari 
humbeilaad  of  hia  house  that  had  died  in  hia  bed ;  so  heavy 
I  tax  to  be  paid  for  the  excitement  and  power  of  feudal  lord- 
By  his  vrife  Catherine  Spenoer,§  he  left  three  aona  and  two 
ra. 

8  danght«%  the  Lady  Margaret  Percy  ia  presumed  to  be  the 
I  of  the  "Nut-brown  Maid;"  who,  when  her  constancy  is 


*  Rutland  Papen  (printed  for  the  Cunden  ScxieCj)  p.  SO. 
ii  the  £u1  whoM  Hoiuthold  book  of  expenditure  >t  Wmil  and  Lekiofield  has 
ted  under  the  editonbip  of  Dr.  Thomaa  Pere;,  buhop  of  Dromore.  Of  this 
lis  lamily  ibsre  li  a  notice  in  the  preface  10  the  Hou*ebold  book  at  pp.  xx-iv. 
live  of  Hotjpui,  who  did  not  live  to  eome  to  the  Elaildom  to  irbich  he  wu  heir, 
itioDB  folbvring  had  died  violent  deaths ;  and,  incluiive  of  the  Earl  of  Worces- 
er  of  the  fint  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Ere  Earli  bad  died  violent  deaths. 
xk  back  to  tbe  times  in  which  then  deaths  occuired,  ve  ahall  find  that  all,  ei- 
e  latti  were  in  the  wara  of  the  disputed  BuccesaioD,  which  followed  tbe  LanCM- 
pation— [he  moat  glorious,  bnt  the  most  tragic  perim)  of  the  Percy  bisEorj.  Id 
es,  CO  the  nobles  themselves  indeed,  clothed  in  impenetrable  armour  from  irbidi 
glanced  and  by  which  the  sword  was  turned,  war  had  sometimes  been  divested 
DC,  and  seemed  a  game  in  which  there  was  little  but  tbe  dignity  and  excilefnent 
il  danger ;  for,  besides  the  protection  of  their  coals  of  mail,  the;  were  defended 
r  of  defeat  bj  tbe  avarice  of  tbe  victor,  whoae  interest  would  lead  him  to  qiare  an 
atcaj  in  order  to  obtain  his  tansom.  But,  U  length  tbe  barons,  allied  hj  Mood 
ther  and  to  each  rival  claimant  of  tbe  trown,  entered  into  this  contest  with  all 
neu  of  a  family  (end ;  and  every  ii^jury,  itself  tetributary,  was  tbe  fotiranner  of 
tctribudoo ;  till  tbe  armour,  which  defended  the  vanquished  from  the  sword  of 
leror,  reserved  him  only  for  the  axe  of  bis  executioner!  and  the  ctmibatants,  tike 
n  the  play,  preferred  flcab  to  gold.  It  may  be  mentioned  u  an  iltuttlMioD  of 
iar  bitteineM  with  which  these  domestic  bostilities  were  carried  on,  that,  while 
observed  such  numbers  of  the  Percies  to  have  been  swept  away  in  tbeae  watt^ 
;n  to  our  lot  to  notice  faere  but  one  Percy,  and  he  at  beat  but  a  cadet,  wfao  lost 
tbe  border  warfare  with  the  Scots  during  all  tbe  centuries  for  which  the  Perctea 
guardians  of  the  English  frontiers. 

mother  was  the  Lady  Eleanor  Beaufort,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Edmond  Been- 

t  of  Somerset,  the  younger  brother  of  John  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  bie 

ram  the  latter  of  whom  Henry  VII.  claimed  the  representation  of  the  house  at 

The  countess  of  Northumberland  and  (hat  monarch  were  therefore  second 

I  is  suggested  with  consideiable  ground  of  probability  in  Wbitakn's  History  of 
a  a  note  at  page  829  of  the  Erst  edition.  The  ballad  of  the  "  Nut  brown  Maid," 
in  Percy'*  Rclique*. 
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tried  by  telling  her  of  the  outlawry  of  her  lo»er,  entreats  to  be 
allowed  to  share  all  his  privations,  rather 
"than 
That  he  Bhoald  to  the  grene  wode  go, 
Alone,  a  banyehed  man." 
Her  husband,  Henry  Clifford,  who  succeeded  as  eleventh  Baron  Clif- 
ford, and  was  afterwards  created  Eiarl  of  Cumberland,  is  recorded  to 
have  led,  in  his  father's  time,  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  at  the  head  of  a 
buid  of  daring  free-booters,  levying  contributions  on  the  affrighted 
monks  and  villagers  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire. 

Passing  on  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  last  mentioned  Earl 
of  Northumberhuid,  we  shall  quickly  find  the  executioner,  after  his 
short  respite,  again  called  in  to  play  liis  part :  and  we  shall  observe, 
that  the  succession  of  the  Earldom  does  not  for  the  most  part  devolve 
in  the  same  direct  line  Jrom  father  to  son  that  it  has  hitherto  done. 

Of  hie  sons,  the  second.  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  married  Eleanor  dau^- 
ter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Quiscard  Harfootel*  of  Beamish,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  had  a  family  by  which  the  male  line  of  the  Percy 
was  continued.  In  1536  he  was  residing  at  Seamer,  in  Yorkshire, 
until  the  month  of  October,  when  those  conseoutire  insurrections 
commenced,  called  "the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  undertaken  io  behalf  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments and  ceremonials  of  Borne :  -f-  but  he  then  inunediately  repaired 
to  his  mother  at  WresU  castle.  Here  he  heard  that  Robert  Aske 
"the  great  captain"  had  already  been  at  the  gates,  with  a  numerous 
host  who  shouted  "  thousands  for  a  Percy."  However,  as  he  did  not 
like  the  rising,  he  attempted  to  leave  the  neighbourhood ;  but  found 
himself  way-l^d  in  every  direction  by  the  insurgents,  who  at  last, 
between  force  and  entreaty,  induced  him  to  join  them.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  last  of  the  outbreaks  of  this  "  armed  pilgrimage," 
which  was  effected  in  the  following  spring,  he  was  arraigned  for 
treason,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  on  these  oooadons,  and  plead- 
ed "  not  guilty : "  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  know- 

*  SuitKi'  Durham,  VoL  iL  p.  225. 
f  Anolber  of  ihe  prolened  parponci  or  tbis  "  pilgnmoge  "  was  "  the  purifj^ng  o(  the 
□obililf  and  the  cxpulsing  ill  Tillan  blood  ;  "  (Life  of  Henry  Vllt,  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cbarbury)  Rimed  prob^ly  at  the  miniiter  ThumaB  Cromn'elt,  who,  though  the  ton  of  a 
fuller  (according  to  IJngard),  or  a  blaclumith  (according  to  Banks],  near  London,  was 
laittd  to  tba  barony  of  Cromwell  and  Earldom  of  Eisei  by  the  temporBTj  favour  of  the 
King,  by  whom  he  had  been  employed  in  the  confiKation  oi  Church  property.  A  similar 
object  mi  proposed  by  the  iosargents  of  I56S.  Such  appeala  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  baye  oAen  been  responded  to ;  for  the  pride  of  the  poorer  claaaei  is  generally  loo 
bigh  to  iubmit  to  the  government  of  one  sprung  from  their  own  station. —  By  to  unez- 
pected  an  ally  are  the  great  pHnciplee  of  "  d^ne,  priority  and  order  "  tipheld ; 
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bably  that  in  his  day  conviction  was  a  eure  consequence 
ite  prosecution,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  appeasing  his 
IS  monarch  ]aj  in  entire  submission,  he  withdrew  his  for- 
a  and  pleaded  guilty.  Sentence  was  then  given  that  he 
>e  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  at  Tybum:  and  shortly 
■da,  in  the  June  of  1637,  it  was  accordingly  executed.* 
bird  son  Sir  Ingelram  Peroyf-  died  in  1538. 

WmiHlcr  of  th'n  ikclch  otra  tbeae  puticuUn  to  the  kindoba  oF  the  uithor  of 
rUt  of  the  nbellioD  of  IA09;  whow  industry  and  abilltjr  tre  now  engigcd  ia 
publiolioD  the  linguUr  and  interNtIng  delaili  of  "  ihe  Pilgrimage  of  Grace." 
[elnuD  Percy  is  commonly  itUti  to  baTC  died  with  no  iuue  hut  an  ill^tinittc 

From  him  however  Junei  Percy,  the  trunk-maker  of  Dublin,  who  in  tbe 
larlet  IL  claimed  the  EaHdom  of  NorihambeHand  aa  heir  male  of  the  Perdea, 
•elf  to  be  legiiimalely  deaeended  The  line  of  bis  allied  descent  is  giTen  In 
the  later  editioni  of  Burked  Peerage.  Some  remarks  on  this  claim  are  con- 
lir  Egerton  Brydgei'  RatitiOa,  toL  iL  pp.  619,  528.  Here  it  appears  that  the 
\t  had  at  first  claimed  to  be  the  great  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Percy,  a  younger 

eighth  Earl,  and  bad  then  shifted  his  claim,  and  drawn  his  descent  from  this 
im  Percy  younger  son  of  the  fifth  Earlj  and  that  afterwards  hii  excuse  for 
icted  the  former  descent  was,  that,  beliering  himself  sprung  from  the  Earis  of 
irland,  but  not  knowing  the  precise  line,  he  had  been  adrised  "  to  fix  upon  the 
;y  aa  the  only  way  to  find  out  the  right."  It  i*  certainly  no  diiproof  of  tbe 
int  of  a  person  in  humble  circumitancea  that  he  himself  should  not  always  hare 
precise  line  oF  it;  oi  that  be  should  have  found  a  difficnlly  in  tracing  it. 
Is  in  their  visitations  took  no  account  of  the  reduced  denrendanls  of  cadets. 

these  oroissicms,  there  were  no  inqaiiiilons  after  the  death  of  those  who  had 
[td  their  wills  (if  wills  they  left)  were  probably  proved  in  some  petty  local  court 
1  were  ill  preserved  rind  where  there  was  no  index.     There  are  few  parish 

record  their  births,  deaths,  and  marrisgea,  that  commence  earlier  than  the  latter 
sixteenth  century:  and  tbe  Lamp  of  oral  tradition,  when  held  up  to  tbe  night  of 
md  so  dim  as  only  to  render  the  darkness  visible.  In  a  Few  generations, 
ifter  the  laws  against  retainers  were  enForced,  there  was  apt  to  be  as  little  of 
mcy  between  tbechief  of  j  great  lamilf  and  its  distant  members,  as  between  ihe 

head  and  the  iron  and  day  of  the  feel  oF  that  visionary  image  which  troubled 
F  tbe  Eastern  monarch  Ai  an  illustration  of  these  positions,  it  may  be  men- 
,  however  well  esublished  tbe  descent  oF  Francis  Percy  oF  Gimbridge,  {who 
)e  a  stone-cutter,)  may  now  be  From  Joacehne  Percy  younger  son  of  the  Fourth 
tote  in  pp.  300,  301.),  there  is  a  letter  to  him  ftom  no  less  an  authority  ibao  Kr 
iiigdiJe,  deducing  his  deacent  from  Ouiscard  Percy,  grandson  of  the  fifth,  and 
other  oF  the  seventh  and  eighth  Earls,  and  a  letter  to  bim  also  from  the  iruuk- 
iselF  acknowledgiog  eouiinahip  with  him,  and  aaiigoing  him  a  third  deacent, 
m  •  Robert  Percy,  whom  he  calls  tbe  second  son  oF  the  above  mentioned  Sir 
'ercy.  Both  these  letters  are  given  in  Banks'  Stetmaia  Anghama,  and  it  pp. 
r  the  part  of  it  forming  the  Appendix  to  voL  ii.  of  his  Extinct  Baronage, 
lase  of  Jamea  Percy  claymant  to  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  "  waa  printed 

1685  in  London,  in  folio.  It  is  rare  i  but  there  ia  a  copy  of  it  in  tbe  library 
isb  Huseum,  so  that  the  enquirer  after  truth  may  eierciae  his  own  judgment  on 
ins.  This  subject  shall  bu  dismissed  aFter  observing  that  different  genealogists 
d  very  different  estimates  oF  tbeir  truth  ;  for  Sit  Egerton  Brydges,  who  may 
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The  eldest  son  and  snccessor,  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  sixtli  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  had,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  been  placed 
amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  retinue  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  an 
introduotion  to  public  life.  While  thus  eituated,  he  became  enam- 
oured of  the  fair  Anne  Boleyn,  then  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Catherine ;  unconscious  that  his  rival  vaa  his  sovereign.  The  attaoh- 
meot  is  believed  to  have  been  returned  :  and  it  has  been  said  by  some 
to  have  even  led  to  an  engagement.*  But  King  Henry  discovered 
it:  and  Wolsey  was  employed  to  break  it  off.f  He,  as  the  best 
expedient  for  parting  the  lovere,  sent  for  the  father  of  the  young  lord 
to  court;  and  induced  him  to  uee  all  his  parental  authority  in  enforc- 
ing on  him  a  marriage  with  another.  And,  about  the  year  ]524,{ 
Lord  Percy  became  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  daughter 
of  George  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  marriage  was  childless  and 
unhapp}-,  and  ended  in  a  separation.  The  interference  of  the  Cardinal 
was  never  forgiven  either  by  the  Queen  or  her  early  admirer,  and  he 
was  in  time  made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  both — Anne  undermined 
his  bold  on  the  King's  affections:  and,  when  in  1530  he  was  at  length 
arrested  at  Cawood  Castle  near  York,  Lord  Percy,  who  had  become 
Barl  of  Northumberland,  [  I  earned  the  warrant. 

The  policy  of  the  Tudors  in  depressing  the  power  of  the  ancient 

have  tome  fellow  feeling  for  >  diEsppointed  clumstit,  tiji,  at  voL  iiL  p.  fi27  of  hit  Jtiffi- 
hUa ; — "  1  confess  that,  tilt  1  can  receive  ihe  contradiction  of  a  *trong  case  on  the  other 
(ide,  I  cannot  reflect  on  the  sUtemeiit  disclosed  in  this  publication  of  Percy  without  strong 
niapiciona  tbat  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  mingled  up  with  hii  cbim  :"  while  the 
author  of  an  article  in  the  CallKtanea  Topographka  et  Gaualogica,  iiayi,at  vol.  ii.  pp. 
S7-6: — "tbe  claiin  of  Jamei  Perc;  the  trunii-maker,  which  was  commenced  in  IS7S>and 
maintained  with  siugular  pertinacity  until  1689,  ii  notorious  from  ill  remarkable  circun- 
■tances;  but  his  itatementE  never  obtained  credit  from  judicioui  enquirers." 

■  Life  of  Henr;  the  VIII.  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cheibury,  fol.  p.p.  S85^6. 

I  Tbere  I*  b  modem  ballad,  profetsing  to  contain  the  lamentation  of  tbe  Earl  on  faia 
•eparatioo  Crom  hi*  lad;  love,  given  in  6e  Legendary  Dir.  Vol.  I.  page  1 13. 
t  Lingard^  History  of  England, 

I  Thus  in  Shakipete'a  Henry  VIIL,  Griffith,  relating  to  Queen  Katherine  the  end  of 
Wdae;,  taya  :— 

'•  ths  lUot  SbtI  Nsnhnmlin'luul 
Armtnl  bimat  York,  uidbniiiKhthina  Cxiwd 
(AiamHiiiiri>l7tuiilad)tobu  unor."    Act  IV.,  Sena  2. 
But  the  shade  of  Wolaeywaa  shortly  to  be  avenged;  for,  byarefinement  of  cruelty,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  was  obliged  to  sit  on  Ihe  trial  of  Queen  Anne.     She  wai 
found  guilty  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1^38;  and  sentenced  to  "be  brought  to  the  green 
within  the  tower  and  there  burned  or  beheaded,  as  ahall  please  the  King."     On  the  aama 
day,  when  the  Lord  Rocheford  was  brought  to  the  har,  the  £ail  of  Northumberland  waa 
•■  absent  on  account  of  a  sudden  iUnees." — Could  this  illness  have  ariaen  &om  tbe  part 
he  had  been  compelled  to  take  in  the  sentence  of  the  Queen  ? 

For  the  tatter  part  of  this  note  acknowledgements  are  again  due  to  the  kindnest  of  tbe 
Mithor  of  the  ■  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion  of  1669." 
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7  foi^nirdtng  an  aot  of  parliament  to  allow  the  Iwealdiig  of 
id  by  encouraging  ft  lavisli  expenditure  among  their  barons, 
^  filled  the  places  of  highest  civil,  tnut  and  emoloment 
ins  of  inferior  birth,  eventually  did  its  work  in  the  case  of 
:  and,  towards  the  close  of  a  life,  whose  dawn  hod  been 
promising,  the  pecuniary,  as  well  as  domestic,  oircmnstaoces 
imberland  must  have  been  desperate.  Bis  neceeuties,  but 
ill  it  may  be  presumed,  consented  to  sue  Cromwell,  the 
lioister,  for  his  interest  to  obtain  for  him  the  captaincy  <^ 

In  a  letter,  dated  from  Topcliff,  6  November  1535,  after 
lat  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Glifibrd  was  expected,  and 
d  make  a  vacancy,  he  thus  proceeds: — "to  whych  rome, 

Seoretorye,  I  pray  yow  helpe  me :  wherby  ye  shall  not 
VBT  a  pouer  nobuU  man  beyng  in  decaye,  but  also  get 

much  wyrsheppe,  that  bye  your  meanes  so  pouer  a  man 
■ecoweryd,  as  I  am;  and  bynd  me,  my  frendes,  and  them 

come  off  me,  ever,  (as  never  the  leae  1  am  most  bondon 
xt  the  Kyng  our  Muster,  to  be  tword  you  and  all  youis 
er  lyffes.^  And  then  he  adds,  what  his  experience,*  perhaps, 
iretary  may  have  taught  him  would  be  a  still  more  moving 
Ilia  feelings : — "  And,  good  Mr.  Secretory,  I  shall  not  fayl  to 
1000  markes  for  the  sayme,  bryngyng  yt  to  pas."-}-  Whether 
a  vacancy  actually  did  occur,  and  this  humble  suit  was  suc- 
le  embarraamonta  of  the  Earl  cannot  have  been  removed; 
I  following  spring,  he  alienated  to  the  King  in  fee,  by  a  deed 
1  and  sale  dated  the  3rd  of  February,  26  Henry  VIII,  his 
Petworth  and  other  lands  in  Sussex,  lua  lauds  in  Hackney 
sex,  and  large  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  Pembrokshire,  Car- 
lire,  and  Somersetshire,  Sso.      And  this  dispositon  of  bis 

all,  u  well  u  NoTtbumberland,  b«d  been  retained  in  the  e^tabliibmeiit  of 
probably  both  were  cantemponmeouily  in  bis  Bcrvice.  Cromwell  bu  genenlly 
)  to  have,  on  the  bit  of  Woliej  ;  been  conspidoiu  for  '  bii  honest  behaviour 
r^  nuM "  ^CaotndiihJ,  uid  to  have  erentually  left  hie  service  with  his 
the  Cardinal  joined  in  the  fears  of  bis  protegt  lest  his  fbrtunes  should  be 
his  fidelity. 

"  d>r<  Voliaf~tlut  Doea  (ml  Oui-wxjttit^iitj, 

And  Hiukded  »U  tba  depAi  mid  ibotlf  of  bounix^^ 

FoDDdtlminj,  ootarhiiwnck.ioriH  in." 

Saaj  Vm.,  Act  3,  Smo  t. 
given  by  Dr.  Lingard  to  Cromwell's  conduct  is,  (hat  he  'deapairing  of  the 
le  fallen  hvourlte,  butened  to  court."  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  the 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  pace  tanli  viri,  had  never  led  him  in  a  still  leas  justifiable 
foul  the  ashes  of  the  diitingulihed  dead.  See  the  Quarterly  Heriew, 
irticle  1. 
Stale  Papen  published  by  [he  Record  Commistion,  Vol  v.  p.  34. 
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property  was,  in  the  following  spring,  oonfirmed  by  Parliament.*  In 
the  same  aesedoD  of  Parliament  another  actf  was  passed,  in  the  per- 
formance of  oertun  coveiiants  between  the  King  and  the  Earl,  settling 
all  the  other  lands,  that  belonged  to  the  Earl,  upon  himself  and  the 
issue  of  his  body  [of  which  there  was  none]  and  then  upon  the  King 
"  his  heirs  and  euooesaors  for  ever  in  augmentation  and  encreaee  of 
the  imperial  crown."  In  this  there  are  clauses  saving  to  third 
parties  their  interests  in  such  incumbrances  as  had  previously* 
been  made :  and  a  amall  provision  is  thus  reserved  for  his  brother 
and  heir  presumptive,  Str  Thomas  Percy  [who  was  not  yet  implicated 
in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  as  it  took  place  half  a  year  later§],  and 
for  Henry  and  Thomas  Percy  sons  of  this  brother.||  The  difficulties 
in  which  the  Earl  allowed  himself  to  be  invcdved,  and  the  disposi- 
tionlT  he  was  in  consequence  led  to  make  of  the  inheritance  of  his 


■  An  act  of  PuliameDt  (37  Henr;  VIII.  c  38),  paned  in  the  spring  of  1636,  uairM 
•nd  coDfinns  tbeie  extePBive  tetritoriei  to  tfae  King  in  Tee  limple.  See  Statute*  of  tbe 
K«>]ni,fol.  1817,  Vol.  m. 

t  37  Henry  VIII.  c  4?.  Statutes  of  the  Redm,  foL  1817,  vol.  I1L 

^  Bf  Kc:  17,  the  luidi  comprised  in  the  Percy  fee  "equivalent  in  extent  to  half 
Craven,"  were  confinned,  "in  contequence  of  a  settlement,"  to  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  in 
the  event  of  hi*  brother  in  Ian  Northumberland  dying  without  issue  male.  WMXaitr't 
Cravai,  p.  330.  1st  Ed.  Tfai*  territory  was  carried  by  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
fifth  and  last  Earl  of  Cumberland,  to  ber  busband  Richard  Boyle  Earl  of  Burlington 
•nd  of  Cork,  and,  through  an  heiress  of  this  family,  was  transferred  to  the  house  of 
Cavendish,  in  which  it  i*  now  vested. 

$  The  session  called  27  Henr;  VIIL,  in  which  this  and  the  previously  mentioned 
acts  were  passed,  commenced  i  February  IG36,  and  the  parliament  itself  was  dissolved, 
14  April  1639:  but  the  Pildrinuge  of  Grace  commenced  as  bite  as  October,  1636, 
which  was  after  the  Snt  session  of  the  new  parliament,  and  that,  meeting  B  June  in  the 
nme  year,  is  atyled  28  Henry  VIIL 

I  It  is  provided  in  this  act  (sec  4.)  that  "  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Knight,  brother  of  tbe 
said  Earl  and  his  beyra  and  assigns  "  shall  neither  be  prejudiced  in  the  enjoyment  of  tbe 
manor  of  Kyldacle  in  Yorkshire  which  had  been  settled  on  him:  nor  («er.  34)  in  an 
annuity  of  100  marks  out  of  the  "  Lordships  and  manors  of  Prowdebow,  Ovyngham, 
Hedley,  Harlowe,  Horseley,  Kyrkewbeipyngfon,  Ingo,  Britley,  and  Baresford  "  in  North- 
unbertand:  nor  in  the  "  constablesbyp  of  the  castell  of  Prowdebowe  aforsayde  with 
xU.  yerly  goyng  out  6!  tbe  premysses  for  tbe  eiercysyng  of  the  same  oflyce,  nor  also  to 
or  for  the  Stuardship  of  the  seide  Lorehip*  manor*  Londa  Trntements  and  other  Her> 
edytamsnts  aforssyd  with  vi  li.  liiia.  iiiid.  sterlying  to  and  for  exercysing  of  the  same 
offiyce ;  all  whiche  premyssea  tbe  *ayd  Sir  Thomaa  Percy  brother  of  the  esyde  Eric^ 
and  Thomas  and  Henry  sonnes  of  the  sayde  Sir  Thomas,  have  to  ihem  and  to  Iber 
as*^[nes  for  tenne  of  there  lyves  and  the  longest  lyver  of  them,  a*  by  graunte  of  the 
sayde  Erie," "more  pleynley  appereth." 

t  He  tnight,  perhapa,  have  been  the  le«a  reluctant  to  transfer  that  part  of  the  family 
posseasions  which  was  to  vest  in  the  crown ;  for  be  might  entertain  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  kept  together,  and  would,  at  some  future  period,  be  restored  to  his  heirs, — a 
hape  which  the  event  would  to  a  great  extent  have  justified. 
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ancestors  have  rightly  acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of  *'  Henry 
the  Unthrifty." 

The  Earl  expired  together  with  all  his  accumukited  titles,  30th 
June  1537,  about  the  period  of  the  exeoution  of  hia  next  brother 
and  heir  Sir  Thomas  Percy ;  and  not  improbably  of  a  heart  broken 
at  beholding  the  ruin  of  his  house.  The  vial  devoted  to  wrath,  too 
full  to  hold  this  last  calamity,  shivered. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  the  attainted  brother 
of  the  late  Earl,  had  a  family.  It  consisted  of  two  sons  who  grew 
to  manhood,  named  Thomas  and  Henry ;  besides  a  third  son  Guiscard, 
who  is  presumed  to  have  died  in  infancy,  and  female  issue.  These 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  title  of  Northumberland  raised  to  a 
Dukedom,  and,  together  with  much  of  the  lands  of  their  ancestors, 
conferred  by  Edward  VI.,  on  John  Dudley,  the  father  in  law  of  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  ill-fated  and  favourite  coui<!n  once  removed  of 
the  young  monarch.     However,  the  wannc<I  crescent  •  of  the  Percies 
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ftrs.  However,  after  the  aocessioii  of  Elizabeth,  the  same  rsl^ioiu 
inioDs  entangled  him  in  a  knot  of  difficulties,  which  he  attempted, 
e  his  father,  to  cut  with  the  Hword. 

The  captivity  of  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Scots,  the  hmresa  pre- 
mptive  to  the  crown  of  England,  had  awakened  the  sjmpathy  of 
my  of  its  nobility :  but  especially  of  those  attached  to  the  connec- 
n  with  Rome ;  since  they  hoped  through  her  means  eventually  to 
tain  oscendenoe  or  toleration  for  their  faith.  Amongst  these  the 
fis  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  had  been  brought  to 
tertain  •  projects  for  her  liberation. 

"  And  woe  to  the  mermaid's  wyly  tongue ; 

And  woe  to  the  fire  was  in  her  'ee  ; 
And  woe  for  the  wicbing  spell  she  flnng, 

That  Inr'd  the  North  Star  from  the  sky !  " 
nevertheless,  does  not  appear  that  the  Earls  were  then  prepared  to 
ih  into  open  rebellion :  but,  as  their  consultations  with  their  friends 
d  excited  a  suspicion,  which  their  e^cplanations  had  been  unable  to 
nove,  a  letter  was,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1569,  delivered  to 
>rthumbeHand  at  his  Yorkshire  castle  of  Topcliff,  peremptorily 
quiring  his  immediate  attendance  at  court.  This  was  at  night 
lowed  by  a  hostile  clamour  about  the  castle ;  ariwng  either  from 
B  zeal  of  headstrong  friends  who  wished  to  startle  him  into  com- 
tting-f-  himself  to  a  rebellion  in  which  their  hearts  were  already 
listed ;  or  the  loyalty  of  officious  enemies  who,  though  without  war- 
nt,  expected  to  gain  credit  by  aJTeeting  him.^  Alarmed  for  his  per- 
nal  safety,  he  immediately  took  horse  and  fled  towards  Alnwick :  but 
fortunately  called,  on  his  road,  on  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  at 
ancepath.     And  it  woe  there  determined  to  unfurl  the  banner  of 

9  five  wounds  of  Christ  against  the  protestant  Queen.  As  "  the 
sing  of  the  North,  §  '^  was  unconcerted,  its  failure  was  generally  anti- 
lated.    And  hence  those  even  who  wished  BuocesB  to  its  objects,  but 

10  were  sufficiently  distant  to  escape  t>eing  drawn  in  by  its  sudden 
rtex,  were  found  shrinking  from  its  standard,  or  marching  agunst 

■   See  Sir  C.  Sharp's  "Memoria]*  of  the  Sebfllion  of  1569,"  pp.  193_6. 
f  Camden')  Annali  ander  the  yen  1669. 

The  »«ount  wriiien  in  the  apring  of  1572,  by  Leeley,  bishop  of  Hon,  the  fkithfiil 
lerent  of  ihe  Scollish  Queen,  and  published  in  "Anderson'i  Collections  relating  to 
iiy  Queen  of  ScoiUnd,"  Vol.  IIL  p.  81. 

i  The  evenU  connected  with  ibis  rebellion  hare  been  celebrated  in  KTend  ballads,  ai 
he  Rising  of  the  North,"  given  in  the  Legendary  Div.,  Vol.  L  page  43 ;   ■  Jock  o' 

Side,"  page  37 ;  "  Northumberland  betrayed  by  lb«  Dougtaa,"  page  61 ;  and  ano- 
ron  ibe  same  subject  with  the  last  at  Vol.  II.  page  13;  "An  Answer  to  the  Pro- 
nation of  the  RebeU,"  p.  113;  "The  Pope's  Lamentation"  on  their  defeat,  p.  154; 
llawon'n  Lament "  in  the  "  Memorial*  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  270. 
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it.  On  its  suppreacuoD,  *  the  Eaib  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumber- 
I&nd  fled  into  Scotland  for  safety.  Northumberland  was  there  treated 
aa  a  prisoner;  and  in  the  June  of  1572,  given  up  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  "f-  into  whose  power  he  had  passed,  to  Queen  I  Elizabeth. 
He  was  then  conducted  to  York,  and  beheaded  there  !n  a  place 
called  the  Pavement,  the  SSnd  of  the  following  August.  To  crown 
the  infamy  of  the  transaction,  his  betrayer  received  in  gold  the  price 
of  blood. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  under  feelings  of  shame  and  indignation,  writes 
thus  of  the  conduct  of  his  aountrymen : — "  It  was  an  additional  and 
aggravating  circumstance,  that  it  was  a  Douglas  who  betrayed  a 
Percy ;  and  when  the  annals  of  their  ancestors  §  were  considered, 
it  was  found  that  while  they  presented  many  acts  of  open  hostility, 
many  instances  of  close  and  firm  alliance,  they  never,  till  now,  had 
afforded  an  example  of  any  act  of  treachery  exercised  by  one  family 
agaJnst  the  other."{| 

The  seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  by  hia  wife  IT  the  Lady 
Anne  Somerset,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Worcester,  a  sou 
who  died  in  early  life,  and  four  daughters ;  the  coheirs  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  house  of  Percy.  Of  these  daughters  three  were  bom 
previously,  and  one  about  nine  months  subsequently  to  the  rebellion 
of  their  father :  and  they  appear  to  have  been  early  inured  to  poverty 
and  hardship.**  The  eldest  daughter  Ehzabeth  f  f  became  the  wife  of 

■  See  Hiitoricd  Dir.  Vol  L  pagei  213—14. 
t  S«e  Rklpatb'i  Border   Hiitorjr,  p.  646.     James  Douglaa,  fourth  Earl  of  Morton, 
wu  then  the  molt  powerful  miaister  unijer  the  Scottish  regent;  and  about  lix  moDtht 
afterward*  himielf  atCaioed  to  the  regeticj. 

\  Lord  HoDsdon,  who  in  behalf  of  Elizabeth  then  received  the  cDstody  of  Northum- 
berland, itjt  o(  him  "  tiewley  he  semes  too  follow  hjt  owld  human,  reddfar  to  talhe 
of  hawki  and  hownda  than  any  thing  eU."  Sir  C.  Sharp's  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1569,  p.  330.  Such  a  man,  attached  to  the  simple  pleasures  of  a  country  gentleman 
of  bis  day,  and  poasested  of  endearing  nther  than  commanding  qualities,  waa  little 
calculated  to  lead  with  succeM  the  rebellion  into  wluch  untoward  circumitancea  had 
plunged  him. 

§  A  brief,  but  accunte  account  of  the  illuatrioua  house  of  Douglas,  will  be  found  in 
the  2nd  edition  of  Burke's  Eitinct  Peerage. 

y   Tales  of  my  Onuidfatber,  vol.  iii.  chap.  7. 

5  The  Countess  of  Northumberland  eventusily  found  a  retreat  in  Brusaels,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  cadets  of  the  Percy  family.  There  was  a 
Belgian  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Percy  resident  in  Brussels  in  1S38,  who  claimed  to  be 
an  oflsboot  of  the  bouse  of  Northumberland,  and  who,  not  improbably,  might  be  descended 
from  one  of  these. 

••  Sii  C.  Sharps  Memorials  of  the  Bcbellion  of  1669,  p.  349. 

ft  Amongst  tbe  lineal  heire  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  mentioned  above,  would  now 
lie  in  ^leyance,  were  it  not  for  the  attainder  of  their  ancestor,  the  ucienc  barony  by  writ 
cl  Percy,  with  tbe  other  baroniet  in  fee  of  the  Gunity :  and  probably  the  older  Earldom 
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hard  Woodroffe,  of  Wolley,  Esq.  Tke  Moond,  Lucy,  was  married 
lit  Edward  Stanley  of  Tong  Castle,  grandson  of  the  third  Eari  of 
■by.  •  The  third,  Jane,  was  espoused  by  Lord  Heniy  Seymour, 
>nd  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Somerset,  but  died  without  inue.  f 
1  Mary,|  the  youngest,  bom  under  the  malencholy  star  that 
ched  the  ruin  of  her  father  s  house,  made  eariy  tows  of  celibacy, 

DrtbumbeTluid  alto  ;  u  it  i(  ttBted  by  Banlu  to  hare  been  conCerred  in  the  GnC  fcar 
icbud  IL  "  Sibi  tt  hecrtdAiu  luU."  For  tbe  deacenduiti  of  tbi*  danghter  *n 
a' BanmU  AagHea  Oa»teHrata.  Vol.  TT.  p.  309. 

Burked  Peengc,  title  Earl  of  Dcrb;.  Their  daughter  and  coheir  Veoeiia  Staaley.a 
of  eitnordinar;  beauty,  but  "  of  far  purer  birtb  than  fame,'  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
ilm  Uigbj,  'wbote  nune  il  almott  ifnonymoiu  with  genius  and  excentrinlj." 
am  to  the  prirale  memoira  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  For  tbe  deacendanti  of  Veuetia 
lej  Me  introduction  to  ibid. 

t-  Banka'  Bar.  A»g.  Can. 
Some  wrilera,  following  Brooke,  have  atated  that  thete  wu  another  liater  Mary, 
'  than  ihia,  and  mariied  to  Sir  Thomaa  Ore;  of  Werk.  Vincent  bowerer  statei  that 
ada  enquiric*  of  contemporaneoui  members  of  the  Petty  brally,  and  found  that  there 
Dot  two  Marie*.  Tbe  mistake  ma;  probably  be  tbua  accounted  for. — As  the  Earis 
Ktbnmberland  and  Westmoreland  were  attainted  on  the  same  occauon ;  and,  aa  eadi 
langhtera  only,  their  families  might  easily  have  been  confounded  with  each  other; 
IS  Katberine  NeTJll,  a  daughter  of  the  latter  Eail,  actually  did  OMrry  Sir  Thomaa 
',  Such  a  confusion  might  produce  this  erroneous  ststemeat.  There  ii  an  elaborate 
[ree  of  Grey  of  Heton,  Chillingham,  and  Warii,  In  Raine's  North  Durham  i  and  it 
be  mentioned,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  there,  though  the  marriage  with 
lertne  Nenll  i«  mentioned,  no  notice  occurs  of  an  alliance  with  Mary  Percy.  How- 
it  may  bare  been  that,  according  to  tbe  liabion  of  an  age  when  the  indinationa  of  the 
elect  were  little  coniulled,  the  lady  Mary  Percy  b«d  in  childhood  been  aivply 
Ihed  to  Sir  Thomaa  Orey. 


WO«TH  CASTLI,  NoarUDHBEaLAND,  OBANTID  BY  BDWAKD  111.  TO  THB  fAHILt  OT  FBM* 
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tourt :  But  it  is  probable  he  found  n  secret  friend  there 
f  Cecil ;  the  marriage  of  whose  son  to  Dorothy  Nerill, 
and  coheir  of  the  fourth  Lord  Latimer  and  his  own 

he  seente  previously  to  have  forwarded" — an  alliance 
ve  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  aspiring  family  of 

However  he  was  indicted,  in  Easter  terra  1572,  (the 
aps  a  mild  construction  being  treated  as  a  contempt) 
'ith  divers  others,  did  conspire  for  the  delivery  of  the 
ts  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewshnry  -f" " 
Jng  guilty,  was  fined  5,000  marks ;  though  thdr  pay- 
r  exacted.     And  the  house  of  Percy  was  thus  made  to 

contemporaneously  an  instance  both  of  the  clemency, 
^ur  of  the  Queen.  He  succeeded  his  brother  in  the 
nly  created  titles,  under  the  late  entail  by  Queen  Mary 
liis  attainder ;  |  and  thus  became  eighth  Earl  of  North- 
3ut  he  was  afterwards  suspected  of  participating  in  s 
against  Sir  Francis  Throgmorton,  to  effect  the  libera- 
lueen  of  Scots  by  a  conjoint  invasion  and  rebellion : 
584,  in  consequence,  sent  to  the  tower.  Here  on  the 
1585,  he  was  found  shot  in  bed  ;  but  whether  by  the 
issassin  or  a  suicide  has  been  by  some   supposed  to 

problem  in  history.  However  the  attendant  circum- 
ed  by  the  verdict  of  the  aoroner''s  jury,§  make  it  more 
conclude  that,  anticipating  a  conviction,  and  true  to  his 

zeal  for  the  prosperity  |[  of  his  line,  he  rashly  deter- 

his  own  life,  in  oi-der  that,  by  dying  unattainted,  he 
to  transmit  IT  to  his  family  their  interest  in  his  estates ; 
mself  is  said  to  have  expressed  it,    "to  balk  Queen 
leir  forfeiture."  •• 
wceBsion  to  the  title,   this  Earl  had  lived  much  at 


*  MemorialB  p.  3&2. 
iraDdum  from  the  recordi  of  the  court  of  Queen  Bench  printed  in 
lb.  Vol.  I.  1116. 

Pbilip  end  Mary't  letten  patent,  Maj  I,  1657,  gnnling  the  Earldom 
le  heirs  male  of  bis  bodj,  and  in  fulure  thereof  to  Henry  with  the  ume 
tter  grant  being  distinct  from  that  to  hii  elder  brother,  and  not  affected 
[bough  it  could  not  take  place  till  hil  deceaae.  "  Carte'i  History  of 
p.  590. 

5  Corbett's  8ittte  Trials,  Vol.  L  1122.       U   Idem, 
dies  before  Judgment  pronounced,  or  la  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  ia 
law,  it  works  no  forfeiture  of  his  land  :  for  he  was  never  attainted  of 
one's  Commentaries  Vol.  IV.  p.  382.     And  by  JAi  dt  m,  unKke  the 
l>y  the  morder  of  another,  the  personal  propettf  only  ii  foiAntcd. 
•*  Carte's  History  of  England  Vol.  lILp.  B90. 
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PetworUi  in  Suasex ;  for  the  border  bad  ceased  to  be  the  post  of 
danger  and  of  honour.  The  influence  of  England  was  then  aJl 
powerful  in  the  Scottish  counsels ;  and  in  the  next  reign  the  crowns 
of  both  kingdoms  were  fixed  on  the  same  bead ;  and  the  days  of 
□orthem  chivalry  had  drawn  to  a  close.  What  remains,  therefore, 
of  the  Percy  descents  shall  be  hastily  glanced  over.  Tbe  Earl  had 
married  Catherine  Nevill,  the  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  fourth 
Lord  Latimer,  to  whom  had  devolved  a  confluence  of  baronies  by 
writ,*  which  rembin  yet  in  abeyance  amongst  the  descendants  of 
his  daughters  -f — By  her  the  Earl  had  eight  sons  X  and  three 
daughters. 

Henry  Percy,  the  eldest  son  was  in  his  22Dd  year  when,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  became  ninth  Eari  of  Northumberland.  Three 
years  later  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  gaining  honourable  distinc- 
tion by  joining  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  which  destroyed  the 
the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Bufferings  of  his  family  in  the  cause  of 
Mary  were  likely  to  recommend  him  to  tbe  confidence  of  her  son : 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whilst  yet  some 
uncertaiuty  hung  over  the  succeeeion  of  James,  he  deserved  the  grati- 
tude of  that  King  and  of  the  English  and  Scotch  nations  by  forward- 
ing by  his  secret  counsels  that  auspicious  event  which  finally  produced 
their  union.  Yet,  though  unlike  his  ancestors  he  had  embraced  the 
doctrmes  of  the  reformation,  he  was  suspected  of  a  connivance  in  tbe 


*  Beiidce,  according  to  Banks,  the  coheinhip  of  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk. — Set  Baio- 
KM  AiigUca  Concenlraia,  VoL  I. 

t  After  [be  death  of  the  4th  Buron  Latimer,  that  title  was  claimed  (Cumden'8  Annals 
Snb.  A.  D.  1C86)  and,  apparently,  for  a  short  time  even  assumed,  bj  a  male  collateral' 
relative ;  but,  as  it  was  a  barony  by  writ,  the  daughters  and  their  descendants  as  beira 
general  bare  a  preference  over  the  cousin  as  heir  male.    See  Baronia  Aagliea  ConcBittala, 

\  Of  these  George  went  to  Vii^nia,  and  is  alleged  in  Brydges'  Collins,  VoL  II.  p. 
328,  to  have  '  died  in  March  1632,  having  never  been  married  "  yet  it  \i  stated  in  Baro- 
nia Anglica  ConcentralB  that  in  IS'27  there  were,  amoiigst  thi:  landholders  in  Virginia, 
"two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Percy  who  claimed  descent  from  the  said  Mr.  Oeorge  Percy." 
Two  other  of  the  sons  of  the  eighth  Earl,  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Josceline  Percy  were  involv- 
ed in  the  Earl  of  Essex'i  insurrection  ;  and  were  commitled  on  that  account  to  the  Fleet 
prison ;  but  were  afterwards  pardoned.  It  ia  curious  to  abserve  that  in  one  of  the  Cecil 
pi^t*  published  in  Lodge's  Historical  Illustrations,  VoL  III.  p.  120,  their  names  are 
spelled  "Pearcy;"  while  the  lumame  of  the  Tth  Earl  of  Northumberland  is,  in  the 
register  of  bia  burial  at  St,  Cnu,  York,  spelled  "  Pearaey  :  '  and  hence  it  ii  reasonable  to 
presume  that  "John  Pearsye"  a  gentleman  usher,  and  "Bobert  Pearsey  "  a  gentle  msn 
and  bouiebold  servant,  to  this  Earl,  who  were  both  conGued  to  Durham  jail  for  participa- 
tion in  the  rising  of  the  North  (MtnumaU  p.  129)  would  have  been  drawn  by  wanner  ties 
than  those  of  mere  servitude  to  tbe  standard  of  their  unfortunate  Lord,  in  the  accounts 
«omiDoaly  given  of  tbe  family  of  the  eighth  Earl  all  the  sons,  except  the  eldest  are  said  to 
have  died  without  issue. 
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iT  plot,  in  conaequence  solely  of  his  friendship  for  his  kins- 
mas  Percy,*  his  oonstable  of  Alnwick  castle,  who  was  one  of 
irators:  and,  in  1605,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after 
ision  of  James,  was  arrested  on  that  ground,  and,  throogfa 
:e  of  the  court  of  Star  chambers,  was  fined  ^20,000  and 
■d  above  fifteen  years  in  the  tower.  The  Earl  however,  who 
I  adicted  to  scientific  pursuits,  lived  for  some  years  after  his 

great  splendour,  and  died  in  the  year  ]  632,  on  the  5tb  of 
r — the  day  which  had  brought  upon  him  sb  many  troubles.-f 
I  wife  the  lady  Dorothy  Devereux,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
e  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  had,  two  daughters,  and 
ving  sons.  The  elder  of  the  daughters,  the  Lady  Dorothy, 
tctionate  and  sensible,  oonferred  and  received  aa  much  happi- 
this  chequered  state  admits  of,  in  her  marriage  with  Robert 
3coud  Earl  of  Iieicester :  while  the  younger,  the  Lady  Lucy, 
eccentric  and  intriguing,  found  a  field  for  the  display  of  her 
ty§  and  talent  in  uniting  herself  to  James  Hay,  an  adventu- 
rtier  whom  the  favour  of  James  I.  exalted  to  the  Earl- 
Carlisle.  The  younger  of  the  sods,  Henry  Percy,  was  a 
>yali8t  general  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  unmarried ;  after 
jen  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  L,  with  the  title  of 
rcy  of  Alnwick.   ■ 

an  Percy  the  elder  son,  succeeding  his  father,  became  tenth 
orthumberland.  He  was  a  man  of  great  consideration  with 
a.  In  the  rupture  between  the  king  and  parliament  he 
'  sidi^  with  the  latter;  possibly  taking  his  notions  of  the 

of  princes  and  the  justice  of  the  Star  chamber  from  the 
a  of  his  father.  Yet  he  deprecated  the  outrageous  excess 
1  by  his  own  party  in  the  execution  of  their  sovereign, 
varda  favoured  the  restoration;  and  then  with  even  the 
90  high  was  hilt  estimation  that  he  was  appointed  to  fill,  at 
ation  of  Charles  II.,  the  dignified  oflice  of  lord  high  consta- 
is  Earl,  who  had  resided  much  at  Petworth,  died,  in  the 
\i  year  of  his  age,  ISth  Oct.   1668.     He  hod  been  twice 

•   See  Kote,  p.  300. 
Egtcinct  B«roiuge,  Vol.  IL      A  uiemoir  of  ibis  Eul  u  given  in  Lodge'i 

TiGti  from  her  letten  lo  ber  husband  given  in  the  sketch  of  her  in  Lodge's 
She  was  mother  of  Algernon  Sidney,  celebrated  u  an  enthu(iutic  republicwi 
>f  "Diicourwa  Concerning  Government,"  whose  execution  hat  been  eonml- 
:he  judiciitl  murder*  peipetrated  b;r  ^"^  Chief  Justice  JeSreya. 
lucy  was  such  that  Venus  i(  styled,  hy  the  poet  Waller, "  The  brigbt  CBi4itle 
of  Heaven." — Tht  eomUiy  to  ny  Ladu  of  CarStlt.  There  ia  a  memoir  of 
!"»  Portraita. 


t,  &c. 
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married ;  but  his  issue  male,  an  only  son,  waa  by  hia  second  wife, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,*  dauj;hter  of  Theopldlus  second  Earl  of 
Sufiblk. 

Josceline  Peroy,  eleventhf  and  last  Earl  of  Northumberland  of  his 
line,  was  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  demise  of  the  late  Eati  his 
father.  He  was  the  sole  hope  of  his  noble  house  whose  expectations 
were  r^sed  very  high  for  him :  nor  were  these  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed otherwise  than  by  hia  premature  death ;  which  took  place, 
21st  May,  1670,  at  Turin,  as  he  was  on  his  travels  on  the  continent, 
after  he  had  held  possession  of  his  honours  a  little  less  than  two  years. 
He  had  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Wriothesley,  the  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Thomas  fourth  Ear!  of  Southampton,  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England :  and  had  issue  a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son  Henry, 
Lord  Percy,  the  last  heir  apparent  to  the  titles  of  his  house  died  in 
infancy  2nd  of  May,  1668,  more  than  two  years  before  his  father. 

After  these  events,  the  Northumberland  title  and  territory  were  for 

•  By  hii  maiTia((e  with  this  lady,  the  Earl  wquired  the  noble  rcMdenee  «t  ChariDg 
Cross,  London,  which  thence  cbangiog  itB  name  with  ita  proprietow,  U  "till  enjoyed  by 
their  deteeadants. 

t  He  WM  the  eighteenth  Lord  of  Petworth  of  hia  bmily.  See  Dtllawar'a  Suttei, 
Vol.  II.  page  270. 
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■ed.  The  Earldom,*  afterwards  rwaed  to  a  Duke- 
by  Charles  II.,  on  his  own  illegitimate  son  George 
vever,  died  without  issue.  The  territory  we  shall 
ired  in  the  heiress  of  the  last  mentioDed  Earl  of 

the  daughters,  of  the  tanth  Eari  of  Northnmbef- 
mrietta  Percy,  having  died  whilst  an  infant ;  the 
lizabeth  Percy,  became  sole  heiress  of  her  father. 

0  Charles  Seymour,  known  to  history  as  the  proud 
.  ;t  and  had  a  hirge  family  ;J  of  which  the  eldest 
moD  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset  §  by  descent,  and 
nrland,  and  of  Egremont  by  creation,  had,  with  a 
ig,  a  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  the  Lady  Elizar 
'his  lady  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithaon,  a 
■,  who  in  consequeace  of  this  alliance,  assumed  the 
d  obtuned  the  Dukedom  of  Northumberland :  and 

>  her  grandson  by  this  marriage,  Hugh  Percy,  the 
orthumberlond,  the  sole  lineal  representation  of  the 
the  house  of  Percy,  together  with  a31  which  should 
ng  blood  of  his  princely  ancestors. 

>  tbii  rreition  James  Percy  the  trunk-maker  emer^  from  otacu- 
prowcuted  hia  claim.     See  p.  304. 

etb  Percy,  [hougfa  very  young  in  16&2  when  thia  marriage  took 

1  prerioiuly  married  to  Henry  Cavendiih,  Earl  of  Ogle,  tbe  eldeit 
swcMlle,  who  died  wilhout  iaane ;   and  had  been  contnrted  U 

of  Longleate,  whoae  bright  proapecti  procured  hit  aasaannuim 
Thia  tngic  incident  i*  repretented  in  bu  relief  od  hia  monu- 
Lbbey. 

le  only  penonage*  who  bad  aurviring  iuae  at  all  were  Duke 
■oceeMOr,  a^d  a  daughter,  the  Lady  Catherine  Seymour,  married  to 
,  the  toty  leader  of  the  oppoaition  Co  the  Walpole  adminiitratioo 

ul  •■  W^dh™.  jiut »  fi—dom  and  Iha  ihioor, 

Algeroon  without  any  aurrlTing  ion,  hit  dukedom  of  Somenet 
rouiin  on  hia  btber'a  aide ;  the  Earldom  of  Egremont,  togetlMr 
etworth  and  aome  lands  in  Yorkihire  pasaed  by  a  pecuW  paUent 
ne^ew  Sir  Charlea  Wyndham,  the  son  of  the  aboTe  mentjaoed 
Idom  of  Northumberland  devolved  according  to  iti  limitation,  with 
berland  and  Middlesex,  on  hii  aon  in  law  Sir  Hugh  Smithaon. 
ft  life  he  was  styled  Earl  of  Hartford,  the  second  titla  of  hit 


Hf  ■  good  paljHtt  ud  a  bard^  kaiglit."- 


lEIega  on  ^tnts  towtt  lEarl  of  Nortj&umfierlanV. 

FROM    "  PEBCt's   HELlQf  ES." 


HE  subject  of  thia  poem,   which  wi 

written   by  Skelton,   is  tha  death   i 

Henry  Percy,   fourth  Earl  of  Nortl 

umberland,  who  fell  a  Tictim  to  tl 

avarice  of  Henry  VII.     In  1489  tl 

parliament  had   granted  the  king 

subsidy  for  canying  on   the  war  i 

Bretagne.      This  tax  was    found   i 

heavy  in  the  north,   that  the  who 

country  was  in  a  flame.     The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  then  loi 

lieutenant  for  Yorkshire,  wrote  to  inform  the  king  of  the  disconten 

and  praying  an  abatement.     But  nothing  is  so  unrelenting  as  avaric< 

the  king  wrote  back  that  not  a  penny  should  be*  abated.     Thin  me 

sage  being  delivered  by  the  Earl  with  too  little  caution,  the  popula 

rose,  and,  supposing  him  to  be  the  promoter  of  their  caUmity,  brol 

into  his  house,  and  murdered  him,  with  several  of  his  attendants,  w) 

yet  are  charged  by  Skelton  with  being  backward  in  their  duty  on  tli 

occasion.      This  melancholy  event  happened  at  the  Eari's  seat  . 

Cocklodge,  near  Thirgke,  in  Yorkshire.  April  28,  1+89. 


be,  I  sigh  fol  sore 
ilefhlle  destenny 
!  withoute  restore, 
cendinge  nobelly; 
slayne  lamentably 

Thorow  treson  ageyn  hym  compasayd  and  wrought; 

Trew  to  his  prince,  in  word,  in  dede,  and  thought. 


Of  hevenly  poems,  O  Clyo  calde  by  name 
In  the  college  of  mnsis  goddess  hystoriall. 


t  to  me,  whiche  am  both  halt  and  lamp 
t  nteraance  to  make  roemoryall : 

for  soccoar,  to  the  for  heipe  I  call 
nely  mdaes  and  drighnes  to  expelle 

fresfae  waters  of  Elyconys  welle. 

actes  aancjently  enrolde, 

Dus  prmcu  kdA  loidea  of  astatei 

jport  ar  wonte  to  be  extold, 

inge  trewlj  every  formare  date ; 

boontie  after  the  osoall  rate 

I  me  micbe  plenty  of  thy  nob]^, 

DwfuUe  dities  that  I  may  shew  expres. 

past  who  bathe  harde  or  sene 
tar  writinge  by  any  presidente 
ne  hastarddig  in  ther  fbrions  tene, 

with  malice  of  froward  entente, 
!rd  togeder  of  commooo  concente 

slo  ther  moste  singular  goode  loide  ? 
s  reginterde  of  shamefull  recorde. 

a  man,  so  valiaaot  lorde  and  knight) 

i  with  honor,  as  all  the  worlde  dothe  ken ; 

mmanndement,  whiche  had  bothe  day  and  night 

is  and  sqnyers,  at  every  season  when 

le  upon  them,  as  menyall  honahold  men : 

thes  commonea  uncurteis  karlis  of  kynde 

eir  owne  lorde  ?  God  was  not  in  their  minde. 

I  not  tfaej  to  blame,  I  say  also, 
ere  abonte  hym,  bis  owne  servants  of  tmst, 
hym  slayn  of  his  mortal!  fo  ? 
ray  from  hym,  let  hym  ly  in  the  dnst : 
ode  not  till  the  rekening  were  discust. 
lid  I  flatter  ?  what  nhnlde  I  glosse  or  paynt  ? 
:  shame,  thedr  harts  wer  to  hint. 

ide  and  Frannce,  which  gretly  was  redouted ; 
m  both  Flannders  and  Scotland  stode  in  drede ; 
e  grete  astates  obeyde  and  lowttede ; 
ny  of  mde  villyans  made  him  for  to  blede : 
ly  they  slew  him,  that  holp  them  oft  at  nede : 


He  was  their  bulwark,  their  paves,  and  their  wall, 

Yet  Bhamfiilly  they  slew  h;m ;  that  shame  mot  them  bebl. 

I  say,  ye  commoners,  why  war  ye  so  stark  mad 

What  frantyk  frensy  fyll  in  youre  brayne  ? 
Where  was  yoor  wit  and  reson,  ye  shuld  have  had  ? 

What  willihll  foly  made  yow  to  ryse  agayne 

Yoor  natorall  lord  ?  alas !  I  cao  not  feyne. 
Ve  armed  you  with  will,  and  left  your  wit  behynd ; 
Well  may  yoa  be  called  comones  most  onkynd. 

He  was  your  chyfteyne,  your  shelde,  yoor  chef  defence, 
Redy  to  assyst  you  in  every  tyme  of  nede : 

Your  worship  depended  of  his  excellence : 
Alas !  ye  mad  men,  to  for  ye  did  excede : 
Your  hap  was  unhappy,  to  ill  was  your  spede : 

What  movyd  you  agayn  hym  to  war  or  fight  ? 

What  aylde  yoa  to  sle  your  lord  agyn  all  right  ? 

The  grounde  of  his  quarel  was  for  his  sovereyn  lord, 

The  welle  concemyng  of  all  the  hole  lande, 
Demaundyng  soche  dntyes  as  nedis  most  acord 

To  the  right  of  bis  prince  which  shold  not  be  withstand ; 

For  whos  cause  ye  slew  hym  with  your  awne  haude: 
But  had  his  nobill  men  done  wel  that  day, 
Ye  had  not  been  hable  to  have  saide  him  nay. 

But  ther  was  (als  packinge,  or  els  I  am  begylde : 
How-be-it  the  matter  was  evident  and  playne. 

For  yf  they  had  occupied  ther  spere  and  ther  shelde. 
This  noble  man  doutles  had  not  be  slayne. 
Bot  men  say  they  wer  lynked  with  a  double  chayn, 

And  held  with  the  commouns  under  a  cloke, 

Wbicbe  kindeled  the  wyld  fyre  that  made  all  this  smoke. 

The  commouns  renyed  ther  taxes  to  pay 

Of  diem  demaunded  and  asked  by  the  kinge ; 

With  one  voice  importune,  they  playnly  sud  nay: 

They  buskt  them  on  a  bnshment  themself  in  baile  to  briuge : 
Agayne  the  kings  plesure  to  wrastle  or  to  wringe. 

Bluntly  as  bestis  withe  hoste  and  with  cry 

They  saide,  they  forsede  not,  nor  carede  not  to  dy. 

VOL.  II.  2  T 
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lenes  of  the  northe  this  TBliaot  lorde  and  koyght, 
in  that  was  inDOceot  of  trechery  or  trayne, 
jrthe  boldly  to  witstand  the  mygbt, 
yke  mannall  Hector,  he  baht  ihem  agayne, 
osly  npon  them  irith  myght  and  with  mayse, 
e  ID  noble  men  that  wer  with  hym  there: 
hey  fled  from  hym  foi  fidahode  or  fere. 

knights,  squyers,  one  and  alle, 

St  with  servaonts  of  his  fomnly, 

leir  backis,  and  let  ther  master  &U, 

OS  [life]  they  counted  not  a  flye ; 

up  whos  wolde  for  them,  they  let  hym  ly. 

I  golde,  his  fee,  his  anaoall  rente 

;he  a  sort  was  ille  bestowde  and  spent. 

envyronde  aboute  on  every  syde 

his  enemys,  that  were  stark  mad  and  wode ; 

B  he  stode  he  gave  them  wonndes  wyde : 

ir  routhe!  what  thonche  his  mjrnde  were  goode, 

rage  manly,  yet  ther  he  shed  his  bloode ! 

done,  alas !  he  fowte  in  vayne ; 

ly  amonge  them  ther  he  was  slayne. 

pite  I  that  Percy  thus  was  spylt, 

mens  Erie  of  Northnmberlande  : 

fly  prowis  the  eworde  pomel  and  hylt, 

yghty  lyonn  dontted  by  se  and  lande ! 

rotis  channce  of  fortans  fruward  hande ! 

in  remembring  how  shamfnlly  he  was  slayne, 

ter  weepinge  hymself  kan  restrayne  ? 

Mars,  thoQ  dedly  god  of  war ! 
rons  teusday,  dedicate  to  thy  name, 
on  shoke  thy  sworde  ao  noble  a  man  to  mar ! 
inde  nngracioas,  nohappy  be  thy  fame, 
>  wert  endyed  with  rede  blode  of  tfae  sune ! 
ble  «'Ie!  O  fowie  mysoryd  grounde 
he  gat  his  fynal  dedely  woonde ! 

a,  of  the  fatall  systere  thre, 

tnooste  cmell  onto  the  lyf  of  man, 
les,  in  the  ys  no  pite ! 
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O  bomydde,  whiche  aleest  all  that  thou  luui. 

So  forcibly  apon  this  erie  thow  ran, 
That  with  th;  sworde  enharpid  of  mortall  drede, 
Thoa  kit  asooder  his  perfight  vitall  threde ! 

Mj  wordis  anpnUyBht  be  nakide  and  playne, 
Of  anreftt  poems  they  want  ellamynynge ; 

Bot  by  them  to  knonlege  ye  may  attayne 
Of  this  lordis  dethe  and  of  his  mardrynge. 
Which  whilg  he  IjvfA  had  fbyson  of  every  thing. 

Of  knights,  of  sqayers,  chef  lord  of  tonre  and  tonne, 

Tyl  fykkill  fortune  began  on  hym  to  frowne, 

Paregall  to  dakia,  with  kugs  be  myght  compare, 
Snnnoantinge  in  honor  all  erls  he  did  excede, 

To  all  cnntreifl  abonte  hym  reporte  me  I  dare. 
Lyke  to  Eneas  benygne  in  worde  and  dede, 
Valiamit  as  Hector  in  every  maxciall  nede, 

Provydent,  discrete,  circumspect,  and  wyse, 

Tyll  the  chaunce  ran  agyne  hitn  of  fortunes  duble  dyse. 

What  nedethe  me  for  to  extoll  his  fome 

With  my  rode  pen  enkankerd  all  with  rust  ? 

Whos  noble  actis  shew  worsheply  his  name, 

Transcendyng  far  myne  homely  muse,  that  must 
Yet  sumwhat  wright  supprisid  with  hartly  Inst, 

Truly  reportinge  his  right  noble  astete, 

Immortally  wliiche  is  immaculate. 

His  noble  blode  never  disteynyd  was, 

Trew  to  his  prince  for  to  defende  his  right, 

Donblenes  hatinge,  fids  maters  to  compas, 

Treytory  and  treson  he  bannesht  out  of  syght, 
WiUi  trowth  to  medle  was  all  his  hole  delyght, 

As  all  hia  kuntrey  kan  testefy  the  same : 

To  slo  soche  a  lord,  alas,  it  was  grete  shame. 

If  the  hole  quere  of  the  mnsis  nyne 

Ip  me  all  onely  wer  sett  end  comprisyde, 

Enbrethed  with  die  blast  of  inllnence  dyvyne. 
As  perfigfally  as  could  be  thonght  or  devysyd : 
To  me  also  aUthouche  it  were  promysyde 
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Of  lanreat  Phebas  holy  the  eloquence, 
All  were  to  litill  for  his  magnyficence. 

0  yooge  lyon,  bot  tender  yet  of  ege. 
Grow  and  encieae,  remembre  thyn  astste, 

Grod  the  assyat  onto  ihya  herytage. 

And  geve  the  grace  to  be  more  fcotunate, 

Agayne  rebellyonns  arme  to  make  debate. 

And,  as  the  lyoane,  whiche  b  of  bestia  kinge, 

Unto  thy  Bul^ectis  be  knrteis  and  benyngne. 

1  pray  God  sende  the  prosperous  lyf  and  long, 
StabiUe  tby  mynde  constant  to  be  and  fost, 

Right  to  mayntein,  and  to  resist  all  wronge : 
All  flattringe  faytors  abhor  and  Irom  the  cast. 
Of  fonle  detraction  God  kepe  the  Grom  the  blast : 
Let  double  delinge  in  the  have  no  place, 
And  be  not  light  of  credence  in  no  case. 


;l 


Wythe  bevy  chere,  with  doloroos  hart  and  mynd, 
Eche  ouui  may  sorow  in  his  inward  thought, 

Tfays  lords  death,  whose  pere  is  hard  to  fynd 
Allgyf  Eoglond  and  Franace  were  thotow  saught. 
A1  kings,  all  princes,  all  dukes,  well  they  ought 

Bothe  teniporall  and  spiritnall  for  to  complayne 

This  noble  man,  that  crewelly  was  slayue. 


More  spedally  barons,  and  those  knygtes  bold. 
And  all  other  genlilmen  with  hym  enterteyud 

In  fee,  as  menyall  men  of  his  housold, 
Whom  he  as  lord  worsheply  roanteynd : 
To  sorowfull  weping  they  ought  to  be  constreynd. 

As  oft  as  thei  call  to  ther  remembraonce, 

Of  ther  good  lord  the  fate  and  dedely  chaunce. 

O  perlese  prince  of  hevyn  emperyalle, 
That  with  one  worde  formed  al  thing  of  nonghte ; 

Hevyn,  hell,  and  erth  obey  unto  thi  kail ; 

Which  to  thy  resemblance  wondersly  hast  wrought 
All  mankynd  whom  thou  full  dere  hast  boght, 

With  thy  blode  precious  our  finaunce  thou  dyd  pay. 

And  us  redemed,  from  the  fendys  pray : 


^^/«    •'    ^^ 
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To  the  pray  we,  as  prince  incomperable, 
As  thou  art  of  mercy  and  pite  the  well, 

Thon  bringe  unto  thy  joye  etermynable 

llie  sowie  of  this  lorde  from  all  daunger  of  hell, 
In  endlea  blis  with  the  to  byde  and  dwell 

In  thy  palace  above  the  orient. 

Where  thou  art  lorde,  and  God  omnipotent. 

O  quene  of  mercy,  O  lady  fiall  of  grace. 
Maiden  moste  pure,  and  goddis  moder  dere, 

To  BOrowfuU  harta  chef  comfort  and  solace, 
Of  all  women  O  floore  withoaten  pere. 
Pray  to  thy  son  above  the  stanis  clere. 

He  to  voncheeaf  by  thy  mediationn 

To  pardon  thy  servant,  and  bringe  to  salvacion. 

In  joy  triumphaunt  the  hevenly  yerorchy, 
With  all  the  hole  sorte  of  that  glorious  place. 

His  sonle  mot  receyve  into  ther  company 

ThOTOwe  bounte  of  hym  that  formed  all  solace : 
Well  of  pite,  of  mercy,  and  of  grace. 

The  father,  the  son,  and  the  holy  goste 

In  Trinitate  one  Giod  of  myghts  moste. 


DESCRIPTION  BY  DB.  JOHNSON 
DURHAM  CASTLE  AND  CATHEDRAL ; 

RXTEACTBD  FROM  A  LBTTBR  BY  HIM  TO  MR3.  THRALB,  DATEU  12,  AUQUST,  17TS, 


"  The  next  Stage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  place  of  which  Mr, 
Thnde  bad  me  take  particular  notice.  The  Bishop^s  palace  haa  the 
appearance  of  an  old  feudal  castle,  biult  upon  an  eminence,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  river,  upon  which  wae  formerly  a  draw-bridge,  as 
I  suppose,  to  be  raised  at  night,  lest  the  Scots  should  possess  it. 

The  Cathedral  has  s  massyness  and  solidity  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
no  otlier  place  ;  it  rather  awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  witlt  a  kind 
of  gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  pnuse  than  tiiat  of  rocky 
Bolidity  and  undeterminste  duration.'" 
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^»m  on  »ni  drntrOmtor  nolv  Aitr*alr. 


"  WbrD  Uk  Lonl  nuiHiI  mr  CmpIiTitj  then  mn  we  like  Is 


imbria  for  amty- 
:enefl  1  riew  no 
aembnnce  stn.j, 
rUmd  o'er. 


vmo  «ui  ~.<;^  iwi..^  ^.i  w  uui  wood, 
Within  ite  soft  and  verdaot  glade, 

Bearing  my  sonl  beyond  lite  flood 

To  where  my  youthfdl  footsteps  strayed. 

Oh !  God  who  never  hears  in  vtun, 
A  humble  and  a  heartfelt  prayer. 
Oh,  let  me  to  that  land  agtun, 
Home  of  my  heart,  once  more  repair  - 

Could  I  but  stand  dear  Wansbeck  by. 
And  hear  its  sweetly  mormaring 

Tmm'd  would  be  my  Captivity, 

I  should  be  like  to  them  that  dream 


ANECDOTE. 


Tbi  late  tSx.  S of  Dnrham,  a  member  of  the  sooie^  of  Frienda^ 

was  once  travelling  by  stage  coach  to  Darlington,  when  a  genUemen 
who  sat  near  him  avowed  infide!  sentiments  and  b^an  to  ridicule  the 
aaored  volume — "Friend,"  said  Mr,  S.  "what  dost  thee  find  ao 
ridiculous  in  the  Bible l""  " Oh ! "  said  the  infidel,  " irbiA  man  in  his 
senses  can  brieve  that  a  stone  from  a  sUng  oonid  nnk  iato  a  man's 
head  and  kill  him."  "  Why,"  said  Mr.  S.  "  if  Goliah's  head  was  as 
soft  88  thine  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  about  it  I " 


IKI,   &C. 

GIBB'S  CROSS. 


N  former   times,   many  small   croseee  were 

erected  over  the  wild  diBtriots  of  Northum- 

'  berland.     They   were   simple  in  structure, 

coufiisting  nterely  of  a  free  stone,  nearly  a 

g  foot  square  and  about  three  feet  long,  set 

upright  in  another  large  iree  stone,  which 

was  hollowed  out  to  receive  it.     Those  in 

'  the    neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages 

were  chiefly  set  up  for  mazkets  to  be  held 

near  them,  during  those  periods  when  the 

[Jafrue   rendered  it  unsafe  for  buyers   and  sellers  to  assemble  in 

populous  places.      Bat  the  greater  number  were  placed,   where  a 

combat  fx  battle  bad  occurred,  to  indicate   the   spot  where  some 

distinguished  personage  fell.     Thus  "  Battle  Gross,"  at  Otterbume, 

before  it  was  removed  in  1776,  shewed  where  the  hetmo  Douglas 

sank  beneath   the  Northumbrian  lances ;   and  "  Percy's  Gross,"  at 

Hedgeley  Moor,  still  points  out  where  that  wwrior,  in  H63,  yielded 

up  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  sovereign.     Others  of  less  note  have 

long  been  demolished ;  yet  of  these,  not  a  few  have  ^ven  names  to 

the  localities  amid  which  they  were  situated.      Harwood  Head  near 

Elsdon,  where  William  Winter  was  gibbetted,  is  still  called  "  Sting 

Gross : "  a  spot  of  ground,  between  Monkridge  Hall  and  Overacres, 

in  Sedesdale,    is   named   "  Stob  Gross ; "   and  at  Hareahaw  Head, 

between  Bellin^iam  and  Otterbume,   "  Gibb's  Cross "   stood  a  few 

yards  to  the  east  of  a  solitary  dwelling  house,  now  in  ruins.     The 

socket  or  stone  in  which  the  latter  pointed  hesven-ward,  was  stiU  in 

its  place  about  twen^  years  ago :  it  was  not  wdike  a  small  swum- 

tFtmgli,  but  more  massive  in  its  form,  and  the  lovrer  portion  was  rank 

firmly  in  the  earth.  ■ 

It  is  stud  that  this  mde  vestige  of  a  ruder  age  is  connected  with  a 
tale,  <Mily  a  fragment  of  which  ha«  floated  down,  on  the  breath  <A 
time,  to  Uie  present  day.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  may  be  seen  the 
renudns  of  Tarset  Castle ;  and  about  a  mile  still  farther,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  North  Tyne,  appear  the  green  mounds  where  Dally 
Gastle  was  ntuated.  The  lords  of  these  strongholds  were  men  of 
great  stature,  and  distinguished  prowess :  but  no  good  will,  apparent- 
fy,  existed  between  them  ;  for  he  of  Tarset  Castle  became  enamoured 
of  the  sister  of  his  neif^boor,  and  made  k>ve  to  hm'  privately,  being 
aware  that  hia  suit  would  not  receive  the  approval  of  her  high-minded 
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the  chamiB  of  the  fair  damsel  of  Dally 
lat  he  entertained  an  idea  of  forming  a 

the  two  fortreasea,  that  he  might  the 
erved.  Whether  this  project  wa£  ev^ 
EecuUon,  we  know  not ;  but  the  stolen 
reet  Caetle  enjoyed  with  hi«  lady-love, 
B,  only  of  short  duration.     On  one  of 

her  brother ;  and  a  battle,  furious  in 
d  valour,  was  the  consequence.  He  of 
d  the  better  man ;  and  the  other  igno- 
hinuelf  by  a  speedy  retreat.  With  his 
d  the  Tyne,  passed  his  own  residence, 
1  moors  of  Hareshaw.  When  he  had 
le  broken  road  which  leads  over  l^t 
iken  by  his  pursuer :  another  combat 
Uy  C««tle  was  victorious.  Hence  the 
ot  where  Gilbert  fell ;  and  from  age  to 
>le  in  that  neighbourhood  by  the  name 
'8  MSS. 


Y  in  the  year  1819,  tike  Jane  of  Kyth, 

le  new  vessel,  on  her  first  voyage,  was 
Uy  loat  near  the  Khol ;  the  mate  and 

men  were  saved  by  a  Norwe^an  ves- 
and  landed  at  Elsinore,  but  the  master 

unfortunately  drowned.  A  dog  wafl 
loard  the  Jane,  which,  with  the  crew, 

picked  up  by  the  Norwegian  vessel, 
ibove  stated.  This  animal  called  Pin- 
gion  captain  by  the  mate  of  the  Jane, 

to  Riga,  after  which  time  nothing  had 
animal  until  the  evening  of  Monday, 
ived  at  the  residence  of  his  late  master 
it  and  apparent  long  travelling.  It  is 
lad  got  on  board  of  some  vessel  coming 
1  leaving  her  as  soon  as  possible,  had 
—Slyth  Gleaner. 
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THE  BAILLIE  OF  BERWICK ; 

THERE  WAS   AN   OLD   MAN   CAME  OVER   THE   LEA. 
9n  0Ql  Hort^  Coiiiitr]>  #oii]);. 


I  HIS  curious  aod  humourous  song  ia  from 

'  a  copy  takoQ  down  some  years  since,  from 

I  the  singing  of  Mrs.  Mason,  an  elderly  lady, 

I  with  whom  I  resided  when  a  boy,  at  Gaw- 

Flatt,  near  Skipton  in  Craven,  and  who 

died  about  two  years  ago,  an  octogenarian. 

She  was  the  widow  of  &  clergyman,  and 

the  respectability  of  her  character,  and  the 

pleasant  situation  of  the  little  farm  house 

where  she  resided,  induced  many  to  place 

their  children  under  her  roof.     The  old  farm  house  is  now  numbered 

with  the  things  that  were,  and  its  scite  occupied  by  a  gentleman's 

seat.     A  year  ago  I  passed  the  spot,  and  changed  as  it  was,  there 

was  still  enough  ueniaining,  to  call  to  my  remembrance  "  the  solitary 

grange,"  the  boys,  the  long  winter  nights,  and  the  tales,  the  legends, 

the  nursery  rhymes,  and  the  old  songs  of  Mrs.  Mason.     In  many 

of  our  ancient  ditties,  there  are  passages  which  in  these  times,  are 

not   "  quite  the   thing ! "    Whenever  these  occurred,  the  good  old 

person  would  alter  the  verse,  but  the  alteration  would  be  sure  to  be 

made  in  bo  unpoetical  a  manner,  as  to  induce  the  boys  to  supply  the 

hiatus,  and  give  the  true  reading '.     This  would  please  her  amazingly ; 

■he  would  remove  her  spectacles,  laugh  heartily  and  say  "  But  you 

know,  young  gentlemen,  /  did  not  say  so  ! " 

A  garbled  veruon  is  to  be  found,  in  a  rather  scarce  work  called  "  The 
Sky  Lark,"  published  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
where  it  is  called  a  "  Scotch  song,  sung  at  Banelagh.^  Version  is  the 
proper  term  to  apply  to  the  four-verse  song  in  the  Sky  Lark,  for  it 
cannot  be  called  a  copy,  being  in  a  different  metre  to  the  following, 
which  1  have  do  doubt,  is  the  original.  A  version  is  also  to  be  foimd 
in  "  The  Bobin,"  a  work  published  in  London,  in  the  year  1749,  and 
commencing  thus. — 

"The  anld  carle  cam  o'er  the  croft 
Wi'  bis  beard  new  shaven." 
The  air  to  which  Mrs.  Marnn  gave  it,  is  ao  English  tune  of  a  simple 
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itic,  and  stamped  with  nn- 
>u^t  that  this  witty  and 
f  bis  "  Duncan  Grey,"  and 
lis  be  proved,  it  would  en- 
in  the  Table  Book  doubly 


D  came  over  the  lea, 
have  him — 


1  joat  newly  shaven.* 
1  his  name, 


!wly  shaven . 
a  to  stay. 


!wlj  shaven, 
im  a  stool. 


iwly  shaven. 

m  a  chair, 

m — 


iwly  shaven. 
him  the  cloth. 
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I  Spread  him  the  cloth 
And  he  kissed  me — the  Goth ! 
Wi'  his  old  grej  beard  jnst  newly  shaven. 

My  mother  bid  me  go  fetch  him  some  pie, 
Heigho !  but  I  wont  have  him — 

I  fetched  him  some  pie, 

And  he  cut  it  awrye, 
Wi'  his  old  grey  beard  jost  newly  shaven. 

My  mother  bid  me  go  fetch  him  some  tart, 
Heigho!  but  I  wont  have  him — 
I  fetched  liim  some  tart, 

Wi'  his  old  grey  beard  joat  newly  shaven. 

My  mother  bid  me  go  feteb  him  some  bread, 
Heigho !  but  I  wont  have  him^ 

I  fetched  him  some  bread. 

And  he  waggled  lus  head, 
Wi'  his  old  grey  beard  just  newly  shaven. 

My  mother  bid  me  go  draw  him  some  ale, 
Heigho !  but  1  wont  have  him — 

1  drew  him  some  ale. 

And  he  supped  like  a  whale, 
Wi'  his  old  grey  beard  just  newly  shaven. 

My  mother  bid  me  go  get  him  a  light, 
Heigho!  but  I  wont  have  him — 

I  got  him  a  light, 

But  he  could  not  walk  straight, 
Wi'  his  old  grey  beard  just  newly  shaven. 

My  mother  bid  me  go  shew  him  to  bed, 
Heigho!  but  I  wont  have  him — 
I  shewed  him  to  bed. 
And  he  asked  me  to  wed, 
Wi'  his  old  grey  beard  just  newly  shaven. 

My  mother  tells  me  he  has  pl^ity  of  brass, 
Heigho!  but  I  wont  have  him — 

Old  Nick  take  lus  brass, 

I  will  neer  be  his  lass, 
Wi'  his  old  grey  beard  jost  newly  shaven ! 
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WALLBOTTLE  DEAN. 


ALLBOTTLE  Dean,  about  seven  miles  weflt  from 
Newcastle,  through  which  runs  the  Newbum,  is 
a  beautiful  and  romantic  ravine ;  and  in  some 
parts  aifords  very  remariable  scenerj-.  The 
deadly  nightshade,  a  poisonous  plant  of  the  nar- 
cotic kind  is  found  here.  The  berries,  though 
less  powerful  than  the  leaves,  have  often  produoed 
fatal  effects,  especially  among  children,  who  often 
loes.  A  few  years  since,  three  boys  belonging  to 
of  Newburn,  eat  a  quantity  of  them,  to  one  of 
atal :  the  other  two  were,  with  difScuIty,  recovered 
IS.  After  this  circumstance  happened,  attempts 
tate  the  noxious  plant  in  this  quarter,  which,  how- 
altogether  successful,  as  several  were  seen  loaded 
tumn  of  ]808. 

irs  ago,  William  Pettigrew,  a  Scot,  erected  a 
dean,  against  the  side  of  a  hill  that  was  covered 
out  a  furlong  south  of  the  turnpike  road :  here  he 
with  his  family,  and  hence  acquired  the  appellation 
wood,"  He  had  been  bred  to  the  employment  of 
this  time  earned  a  subsistence  by  driving  a  coal 
>itation  was  built  with  sods,  and  thatched  with 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  a  couple  of  planks, 
ind  a  bed  was  formed  by  a  few  old  coiil-buckets,  or 
md  overlaid  with  straw.  Pettigrew  built  a  seat 
r  branches  of  a  oak  that  grew  near  his  hut,  where 
uring  leisure  hours,  instructing  his  children  to  read, 
ton,  the  romantic  scenery,  added  to  the  oharming 
s,  and  the  incessant  murmuring  of  the  adjoining 
9  situation  extremely  delightful.  The  counti^  folk 
ity,  often  paid  them  a  visit,  when  Mrs.  Pettigrew 
1  them  with — "  You're  welcome  to  the  house  i'  the 
The  groups  of  visitors  at  length  became  so  numer- 
1  troublesome ;  but  Pettigrew  projected  a  scheme 
ariosity  to  his  private  interest :  he  procured  bread 
,  which  were  readily  sold,  whereby  he  was  enabled 
ily  in  a  more  comfortable  way. 
ending  sport,  went  one  night  when  the  family  bad 
d  threatened  to  break  into  the  hut.     Pettigrew 
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ealled  upon  his  etripling  sons  to  his  asaiatcuice: — "Hise  Jook:  riss 
Gay:  rise  WiUox,"  cried  he,  "tak^  ilka  ane  a  staff  into  your  hand, 
and  I'll  tak''  the  swoitl.'"  The  pretended  robbers,  however,  went  away 
without  doing  any  material  injury. 

From  this  humble  ratuation,  two  of  Pettigrew's  sons  rose  to  rapks 
of  distinction :  one  of  them  went  into  the  army,  and,  in  course  of 
time  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy :  the  other  acquired  some  oele> 
brity  as  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  connexion. 

At  one  part  of  the  stream  a  road  winds  along  the  very  verge  of  its 
precipitous  banks,  allowing  only  one  vehicle  to  pass  at  a  time  and  that 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  a  peculiarity  which  has  aometimes  pro- 
duced serious  results.  One  circumstance  io  particular  may  be  related. 
A  gentleman  and  his  wife  driving  a  gig  on  this  road  seeing  a  house  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  the  former  got  out  to  make  an  enquiry.  The 
latter  holding  the  reins,  imprudently  urged  the  horse  forward,  and 
being  unaware  of  the  danger,  one  wheel  slipped  over  the  bank,  and 
immediately,  she,  the  horse  and  the  gig,  were  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dean,  a  depth  of  about  forty  Geet.  The  horse  had  his 
legs  broke,  and  his  collar  bone  fractured,  the  gig  was  much  broken, 
and  when  her  husband  came  he  found  his  wife  severely  bruised,  but 
not  otherwise  injured.  She  was  conveyed  to  tfae  adjacent  village^ 
where  she  ultimately  recovered. 

But  consequences  of  a  much  more  disastrous  nature  attended  the 
rapid  swelling  of  this  email  rivulet  by  heavy  rains  in  July  24, 1796. 
A  small  arch  having  been  cast  over  this  stream,  an  embankment  of 
earth  was  formed  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  waggon  way 
from  an  adjoining  colliery ;  the  arch  being  too  small  for  the  admissicm 
of  the  body  of  water,  and  the  trees,  hay,  &c.,  brought  down  by  it, 
was  soon  choaked  up,  and  the  water  then  forming  an  immense  lake  io 
the  valley  above,  at  length  burst  down  the  embankment,  and  rolling 
with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  conceivable,  instantly  carried  away  an 
adjoining  mill,  and  a  man  working  in  it,  was  drowned  at  a  moment 
when  he  suspected  no  danger.  In  its  progress  to  the  river  Tyne,  it 
carried  away  three  houses  at  the  east  end  of  the  village  of  Newbum, 
where  three  people  unfortunately  lost  their  lives ;  all  the  houses  in 
the  low  part  of  the  village  were  filled  with  water,  and  the  inhabitants 
having  no  apprehension  of  their  danger,  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
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tUDoiin  JglU, 

SALLAD,  BY  E.  W.* 


N  the  month  of  June  1402,  a  Scottish 
army  crossed  the  bordera,  and,  after 
doing  considerable  mischief,  was  defeated 
at  Nesbit  Moor :  Hepburn  of  Hales,  its 
general,  was  shun,  with  manj  of  his  com- 
panions, and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
knights  were  taken  prisoners.  The  vic- 
torious commander  on  this  oocaaon  was 
not  an  Englishman,  but  a  disafifected 
Scot, — ^the  great  earl  of  March,  who,  in 
h  of  the  imprudent  duke  of  Boths&j,  h^r- 
hrone,  gave  up  his  fealty,  did  homage  to 
joined  in  the  closest  confederacy  with  the 
1. 

got  a  grant  of  the  estates  of  the  earl  of 
lim  to  his  ruin,  and  to  revenge  the  loss 
>ported  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  entered 
lousand  warriors,  the  best  of  Scotland, 
3  Douglas,  wluch  flew  like  a  meteor  from 
-ed,  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne;  but 
sumamed  "  Tyne-man,"  or  "  Lose-man," 
and  failures,  with  all  the  personal  valour 
lall  a  portion  of  their  sagacity  as  to  be 
perience  from  reiterated  calamity.  Having 
ation  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Newcastle, 
se  him,  he  turned  back  loaded  with  pluo- 
iless  manner  ton-ards  the  Tweed.     During 

0  the  south,  the  earl  of  Northumberiand, 
Percy,   with  his  deadly  enemy  the  eari 

nerous  army  in  his  rear.  Douglaa,  ham- 
e  suddenly  upon  this  force,  which  was 
le  northern  part  of  Northumberland.     He 

1  between  the  two  armtes,  called  Homildon 

•fterwvdA  appeared  in  a 
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Hill,  wid  he  had  the  good  seiue  to  seize  it.  The  Englieh,  mth  the 
people  of  the  earl  of  March,  occupied  the  ridges  of  a  neighbouring 
hill,  but  they  left  it  to  advance  to  the  assault ;  and  Harry  Percy  (or 
Hotspur)  waa  about  to  ohat^  up  the  hill  of  Homildon,  when  March 
caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  bitn  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  begin 
the  fight  with  his  archers,  not  with  hie  horse.  The  advice  was  taken ; 
the  English  bowmen  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  shot  up- 
wards with  wonderful  force  and  correct  lum.  Instead  of  charging  at 
first,  as  Bruce  did  tlie  English  arohets  at  Bannookhurn,  Douglas  did 
nothing,  but  left  his  people  drawn  up  in  ranks  on  the  face  of  the 
lull,  where  they  presented  one  genera)  mark  to  the  enemy.  Scarcely 
an  English  arrow  flew  in  vain ;  the  Soots  fell  in  heaps  without  fight- 
ing. At  last  DoagUs  made  up  his  mind  to  charge  down  the  hill,  or, 
as  it  is  related  by  Fordun,  Swinton,  a  spirited  knight,  induced  this 
movement  by  es.claiming — "  Oh !  my  brave  fellow-soldiers,  what  fasoi- 
natee  you  to-day,  that  you  stand  like  deer  and  fawns  in  a  park  to  be 
shot,  instead  of  shewing  your  ancient  valour,  and  meeting  your  foes 
hand-to-hand!  I<et  those  who  mil,  descend  with  me,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  we  will  break  that  host  and  conquer,  or,  if  not,  at 
least  die  with  honour,  like  soldiers." 

As  Douglas  descended,  the  English  bowmen  retired  a  little,  but 
they  pulled  their  bows  as  they  withdrew,  and,  presently  halting 
ag^n,  they  sent  a  flight  of  arrows  so  "  sharp  and  strong,"  that 
no  armonr  could  withstand  it ;  and  as  he  was  spurring  forward, 
the  Douglas  himself,  whose  armour  was  of  the  most  perfect  temper, 
was  wounded,  though  not  mortally,  in  five  different  places.  He 
fell  from  his  horse, — was  made  prisoner, — and  then  a  complete  rout 
of  the  Soots  ensued.  Eight  hundred  of  them  remained  on  the 
field,  and  five  himdred,  it  is  sud,  were  drowned  in  the  Tweed. 
Besides  DougUs,  whose  principal  wound  deprived  him  of  an  eye, 
Murdoch,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  earls  of  Moray  and 
Angus,  two  barons,  eighty  knt^te,  (among  idiom  were  some  French- 
men), and  many  other  persons  of  rank,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
Percies.  Smnton,  Gk)rdon,  Livingston  of  Calendar,  Bamaay  of  Dal- 
houme,  Walter  Sinclur,  Roger  Qordon,  and  Walter  Scott,  were  in 
the  number  of  the  more  illustrious  slain.  The  English  men-at-arms, 
knights,  and  squires,  never  drew  the  sword  or  couched  the  lance,  the 
vdiole  affiiir  being  decided  by  the  archers.  Such  was  the  famous 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  which  was  fou^t  on  Holyrood-day,  the 
14th  of  September,  1402. 


:hty  knight 

-e  brftve  in  fight 


mg 

ej  fonght 


Teen 

roiiT  glaives 


'een, 
liield. 
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In  bluid  red  clouds  the  San  arose. 

Which  saw  that  fiital  i&j 
Where  bretheless  on  the  green  hill  aide 

Fa'  laaay  a  bra'  Scot  lay. 

Foi  sail — the  English  bowmen  gall'd 

The  van — that  nngear'd  stood, 
Nae  thirsty  shaft  e'er  reach'd  the  earth 

Unstfua'd  wi'  Scottish  bloid. 

Then  Sir  John  Swinton  londly  cries 

"  Bra'  lads !  gif  we  mnst  die, 
"  Follow  your  chief,  and  syne  yonr  foes 

"  Shall  bear  ns  companie." 

These  words  when  Adam  Gordon  beard, 

He  hastens  to  the  place, 
"  When  our  dear  country  claims  oar  aid 

"  Let  all  oar  qaarrels  cease. 

"  For  mine  are  gone — ^most  valiant  Knight ! 

"  And  now  a  boon  I  crave — 
"  That  frae  thy  noble  arm — the  meed 

"  Of  Knighthood  I  must  have." 

**  And  mine  for  aye  !  " — replies  Sir  John, 

And  to  his  breast  him  drew ; 
Then  dabb'd  him  Knight,  while  deidly  flight 

Of  arrows  round  them  flew. 

Then  wi'  their  men,  these  valiant  twain 
Ruah'd  down  the  green  hill's  side. 

And  'moDgst  their  foes,  wi*  mortal  blows 
Their  hands  in  bluid  they  dy'd. 

Like  two  huge  rocks  on  Bramor's  brow, 

When  loossen'd  fra'  their  bed, 
That  thunder  down  and  overthrow 

The  pines  which  crown  the  glade. 

Thus  they,  thro'  ranks,  the  Earl  of  March 

And  the  bold  Percies  fought. 
And  bloid  and  carnage  mark'd  their  path 

Where'er  they  step'd  and  fou^. 
2x 


At  l^Dgth  they're  wi'  their  gallant  train 
By  numbers  compass'd  round, 

And  fighting  fall  on  heaps  of  ulain. 
And  stain  with  gore  the  groand. 

Thns  did  these  valiant  chieftains  fait 

Who  liv'd  ID  mortal  strife. 
Bat  lock'd  in  one  another's  arms, 

Dear  friendship  clos'd  their  life. 

And  now  the  Scottish  lines  were  broke 

Wi'  ront  aud  disarray. 
And  niany  a  man  was  lost  in  I'yne 

That  strove  to  flee  that  day. 

The  mighty  Douglas  too  was  ta'ea 

For  ne'er  a  foot  he'd  flee, 
Bnt  first  five  greevoos  wonnds  he  got 

And  also  lost  an  eye. 

With  Gordon  and  with  Swiaton  fell 

Sir  John  of  Callender, 
Sir  Ramsay  of  Dalhonsie  too. 

And  Sir  Walter  Sinclair. 

And  Roger  Gordon  likewise  died, 
Wi'  Walter  Scot  sae  brave. 

And  many  more  of  note  beside 
Whom  valonr  conld  not  save. 

But  past  all  couat,  the  pris'ners  were 

Wi'  doughty  Douglas  ta'en, 
Fife,  Murray,  Angus,  Orkney  E&rls, 

Lord  Graham  and  Erskine. 

With  eighty  Knights  and  many  more 

Than  can  ee'  now  he  told, 
All  captives  led,  for  ransome  sett 

By  Harry  Hotspoi  bold. 

Fra'  forth  to  Tweed,  a  swankie  blade 

Was  then  a  sight  to  see. 
The  oou'ter  left  in  half  plougfa'd  ridge 

Lay  msting  in  the  lee. 
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God  prosper  Scotbuid,  let  us  say, 
Ad(I  grant  our  wars  be  done. 

And  may  we  ne'er  see  sic  s  day 
As  that  of  Humbledoun. 


DURHAM    MUSTARD. 


IBIOB  to  the  year  1720,  there  was  no  su 
mustard  in  its  present  form  at  our  tabli 
time,  the  seed  was  coarsely  pounded  in 
coarsely  separated  from  the  integument, 
rough  state  [wepared  for  use.  In  Uie  yeai 
it  occurred  to  an  old  woman  of  the  name  < 
residing  in  Durham,  to  grind  the  seed  in  a  mill,  and  pasi 
the  several  processes  which  are  resorted  to  in  makini 
wheat.  The  secret  she  kept  for  many  years  to  hersel 
period  of  her  exclusive  possession  of  it,  supplied  the  princ 
the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  the  metropolis  with  this  arti 
I,  stamped  it  with  fashion  by  his  approval.  Mrs.  Clemeota 
twice  a-year  travelled  to  London,  and  the  principal  towm 
England,  for  orders,  as  any  tradesman's  rider  of  the  { 
and  the  old  lady  contrived  to  pick  up,  not  only  a  decent  ] 
what  was  then  thought  a  tolerable  competence.  From  t 
residing  in  Durham,  it  acquired  the  name  of  Durham  Mui 


REMARKABLE  STORY. 


TfiBRB  is  a  remarkable  story  from  credible  persons  nea 
hard  by  Dm-ham. — A  poor  man's  swarm  settled  in  a 
garden,  who  challenged  it  as  his  own.  The  poor  ma 
might  appear  to  whom  the  swarm  of  right  belonged, 
followed  him,  and  hung  upon  his  beard,  by  which  he  c 
to  his  own  hive. 
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%int»  bfi  a  lASfi, 

SEErNG   THE  COFFINS  OF  THE   EARLS  OF  DERWBNTWATBR 
IN   THEIR    VAULT  AT  DILSTON. 


ient,  sacred  pile, 
vfaich  Time  has  made, 
Icbral  aisle, 
btoD  lud. 

wide  domains. 
Now  cered  in  narrow  lead, 
Tbej  rest  from  cares,  irom  woes,  and  paios. 
Till  Earth  gives  up  her  dead. 

O'er  one,  conflicting  feelings  woke, 

The  noble  youth  who  fell 
Beneath  the  headsman's  fatal  stroke: 

Sad  story  his  to  tell .' 

In  exiled  Stoart's  desperate  canse, 

He  bade  his  banner  wave ; 
And,  forfeit  to  his  country's  laws. 

Rank,  wealth,  and  life  he  gave. 

And  yet,  why  weep  for  him  ?  when  all 

Man's  honours,  and  his  joys, 
Illusions  are,  that  only  pall. 

Like  childhood's  banish'd  toys. 

As  snow-flakes  felling  on  the  stream. 

That,  melting,  fade  away — 
As  bright  creations  of  a  dream, 

That  flit  ere  morning's  ray. — 

So  perish  quickly,  all  things  here ! 

Let  us,  then,  seek  cor  home, 
In  Uiat  eternal,  changeless  sphere, 

Where  Death  can  never  come! 

M.  J.  in  Guleahead  Oba. 


m  Bmtt  Cubbettt  hys  hatrid  that 

he  bare  vnto  Women^  and  the  begyn- 

nynges  therof,  and  hys  forbyddynge  them 

to  approche  vnto  hys  Cbirches  bor- 

dyrs:  wyth  y^  doleful  difaftirs  y*  be- 

fel  all  such  as   trespaffide   wythin  y^ 

fam :      ^1^0    y^    straunge    and 

fcbamefull    penaunce   apoyn- 

tyd    vnto    Mayfier    Peter 

Baxter^    Burge0e    in 

Newe  Castell,  hys 

raayde  servaunts 

twaine. 

Newehf  gathered  out  of  auntierU  Cronicls  and 

Ould  Wrytynges  very  pjrthye  and 

pytyfiiUjor  to  reade. 


Boctor  qiutn  ntasnttf !  griibftf  jiftf,  fiftf  milfs  nt  osntut ; 
Ofrtntf  natwf,  I'utfttuf,  fivA,  ti  mOivct&vA  ; 
Si^tr  fttamti,  ftlairtiM  tulpw  rMcrantf. 


C.  CvXtflittt,  in  common  with  the  majority 
af  hifl  canonized  brethren,  who  figure  in  the 
umoU  of  Bomieh  hagiography,  appears  to  have 
entertained  or  affected  a  profound  and  pious  an- 
tipathy to  the  female  sex. 

There  are  on  record,  proofs  of  the  super-saintly 
Averaon  which  he  exhibited,  not  during  his  life 
merely,  but  after  his  beatification.     "Hiey  were 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  no  equivocal  character,  and  were 


ised  with  no  small  demonstration  of  austerity  and  displeasure, 
origin  of  St.  Cuthbert's  dislike  to  females,"  as  Mr.  Haine 
IS  us,  "  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  false  charge  <^ 
tion  made  a^inst  him  by  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Pictish 
*"*  The  nature  of  this  imputation  and  the  extntordinary  display 
f)ematural  power  for  which  it  furmshed  the  opportunity,  in 
ation  of  his  innocence,  are  detuled  in  the  following  passage 
Hutchinson,  who  condenses  the  narrative  given  of  Daviee'f 
Iwelly.  "  Divers  books  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert 
)een  written,  which  set  forth,  That  St.  Cuthbert,  for  a  long  time, 
most  recluse  life,  in  the  borders  of  the  Picts ;  in  which  time  it 
ned  that  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  province  was  got  with 
by  some  young  man  in  her  father's  house.  The  king  perceiving 
regnancy,  diligently  examined  her  who  was  the  cause  of  that 
whereupon  she  made  this  answer :  That  solitary  young  man 
Iwelleth  hard  by,  is  he  who  hath  overcome  me,  and  by  whose 
C  I  am  thus  deceived.  Whereupon  the  king  repaired  to  the 
t's  place,  with  his  deflowered  daughter,  attended  by  divers 
ts,  where  he  instantly  accosted  the  servant  of  Ood  in  this  man- 
What,  art  thou  he,  who,  under  the  colour  of  religion,  prophon- 
e  temple  and  sanctuary  of  God  t  Art  thou  he,  who,  under  tlie 
and  profession  of  a  hermit,  exeroiseat  thyself  in  all  filthineas ! 
d  my  daughter,  whom  thou  by  thy  wiles  hast  oorrupted,  not 
g  to  deflower  her :  Therefore  now  at  last  confess  this  thy  fault, 
lainly  declare  here,  before  this  company  in  what  sort  thou  hast 
3d  her.  The  king's  daughter  marking  the  fierce  speeches  of  her 
',  very  unpudently  stepped  forth,  and  boldly  affirmed,  that  it  was 

0  had  done  that  wicked  fact :  At  which  the  young  man,  greatly 
d,  perceiving  that  this  calumny  proceeded  from  the  instigation 

Devil,  applied  his  whole  heart  unto  Almighty  God,  saying  :  My 
my  God,  who  only  knowest,  and  art  the  discoverer  of  all  secrets, 
manifest  also  this  work  of  iniquity,  and  by  some  token  disprove 
une,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  done  by  human  policy,  make  it 

1  by  some  divine  token.  When  the  young  man  had  spoken 
words,  suddenly,  and  in  the  same  place  where  she  stood,  the 
made  a  hissing  noise,  presently  opened,  and  swallowed  her  up  in 
'esence  of  all  the  spectators.  This  place  is  called  Corwen,  where 
r  her  oorruptioa  was  conveyed  down  into  Hell.  As  soon  as  the 
perceived  thia  miracle,  he  began  to  be  greatly  tormented  in  his 

•  Brief  Account  ot  Durtuni  Catbedral,  p.  16. 
M  uideDt  rites,  and  monuments  ot  the  monsBtkal  and  catbednl  cburch  of  Dnr- 
lUected  out  of  andent  manuMripts  about  the  time  of  the  BuppreMion,  publiibed  by 
>r  Kidwelly,  I2mo.  London.  187S. 
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mind,  fearing  lest  for  his  farious  threats  he  should  incur  the  same 
punishment.  Whereupon  he,  with  his  company,  humbly  craving  par- 
don of  Almighty  God,  with  a  further  petition  to  that  good  ma,n  St. 
Oathhert,  that  by  his  prayers  he  would  crave  of  God  to  have  his 
daitghter  agun :  Which  petition  the  holy  father  granted,  upon  condi- 
tion, that  from  thence  no  woman  should  come  near  him.  Whence  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  king  did  not  suffer  any  woman  to  enter  into 
any  church  dedicated  to  that  Btaat ; "  *  "  which  to  this  day  is  duly  ob- 
served in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Picts,  which  were  dedicated  in  the 
honour  of  that  holy  man." 

Hutchinson  mentions  another  circumstance  that  occurred  later 
in  the  course  of  our  Saint's  earthly  pilgrimage  which,  as  that  anti- 
qaary  judiciously  conjectures,  must  have  tended  to  fortify  his  already 
imbibed  prejudice  in  this  particular.  "Some  short  time  preceding 
St.  Cuthbert's  consecration,  the  monastery  of  Coldingham  was  bumt.-f- 
The  religious  society  there  consisted  of  monks  and  nuns,  who  occu- 
pied separate  parts  of  the  edifice.  But  the  severe  rules  of  the  house 
were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  shameful  relaxation  of  discipline ;  in- 
somuch, that  the  destruction  of  that  stately  edifice  was  considered  a 
judgment,  on  the  crimes  and  pollutions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  mon- 
astery of  Lindisfame  looked  upon  this  event  with  reli^ous  horror, 
and  soon  after  Outhbert  was  made  bishop,  he  forbade  the  approach  of 
women  to  the  convent,  and  even  denied  them  access  to  the  church, 
where  the  monks  performed  their  devotions.  He  caused  a  small 
chapel  to  be  erected  on  a  distinct  plajn  on  the  island  for  their  reception, 

*  History  of  Durbmn,  vol.  ii.  page  S2 1 . 
t  According  to  Bede  cbia  conBagration  occurred  A.  D.  679. 
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from  its  situatioD,  wa*  cftlled  [Gbene  Ctwce,  or]  the  green 
WomeD  were  afterwards  excluded  [from]  aU  churches  and 
ies  where  St.  Guthbert's  body  had  rested ;  and  some  miracmlotis 
ents  are  related  whieh  attended  infnngements  <m  ttua  rule,** 
tllowing  cases  transited  from  Symeon  of  Duriuun,  to  wbtnn 
son  is  indebted  for  the  fc«^;otng  statement,  will  plainly  evinoe. 

CHAPTER  ixiij. 
I  a  wonun  who  entered  the  Cemcter]'  of  8L  CaAbert  uid  with  how  nrift 
X  ahe  wu  poniibMl. 

le  women  indeed  there  have  been  who  hare  daringly  attempted 
ge  these  regulations,  and  by  the  measure  of  the  punishment 
ued,  have  been  made  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  the  oflenoe. 
heae  was  named  Suugeoua,  wife  of  Oamelus,  the  son  of  Bevo, 
night,  as  she  was  returning  home  ftom  an  entertainment,  he^ 
ling  to  her  husband  that  she  ooald  no  where  find  a  clean  track 
n  of  the  filthy  puddles  of  the  streets.  At  length  the  pur, 
good  pleasure,  must  needs  make  a  short  out  across  the 
f  of  this — yes,  of  this  our  church  of  Durham ;  flattering  tbenh 
at  by  some  little  extra  alms-giving  they  might  expiate  the 
But  actually  whilst  they  were  proceeding  together,  the 
began  to  experience  a  thrilling  dread  of  something,  I  know 
it,  exclaiming  that  even  now  she  felt  herself  to  he  gcnng 
er  senses.  Her  husband,  chiding  her,  bade  her  go  on  qoiet^ 
any  fear;  but  when  now  she  was  setting  her  foot  beyond 
osure  of  the  cemetery,  all  at  once  she  dropped  suddenly  to 
nd,  and  being  carried  home  she  departed  this  life  that  same 

CHAPTER  xxiv. 
oncerning  uiolber  wonun  who  nn  $aom  the  Cemetei;,  end  the  kmd  of  dauh 
1  the  dupatehed  henelf. 

:her  »milar  event  follows.  The  wife  of  a  certain  wealthy  man, — 
ied  in  aftertime  associated  himself  with  us  in  the  monkish 

this  church, — when  she  had  often  heard  the  variety  and 
f  the  ornaments  of  the  chureh  spoken  of  by  many  persons,  on 
1  becomes  inflamed  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  woman's  curiosttj 
i  them.    Nor  was  she  likely  (as  being  elated  above  her  n^i- 

the  score  of  her  httsband's  power),  to  put  a  restraint  upon 

linion's  Hiitoi?  of  Duihain,  vol  i.,  p  84,  The  oiigiial  antbontj  U  SjmeoB  of 
ap.  ndi.  A  nrj  jodidout  exception,  eooodering  their  praziaiitj  lo  the 
trder,  wu  nude  in  [heir  bTtMir  in  cue  of  firei  oi  tonjt. 
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the  imputse  of  her  mind.  And  sure  enough  she  also  took  her  way 
across  the  cemeteiy  of  the  church,  in  haste  enough,  but  not  with 
impunity.  For  losing  therenpon  her  senses,  she  out  her  tongue  right 
through  with  hiting  at  it,  nor  was  she  relieved  of  her  madness,  till  she 
had  with  her  own  hand  relieved  herself  of  life  by  onttJng  her  throat. 
For  it  became  no  easy  matter  to  ooniine  her  witlun  the  house ;  and  in 
her  restless  wandering  from  place  to  place,  at  length  she  was  one  day 
found  lying  dead  beneath  a  tree  witii  her  throat  all  bloody,  and  still 
grasping  in  her  hand  the  knife  with  which  she  had  dispatched  herself. 
Many  a  portent  besides  might  I  still  relate  as  having  been  displayed 
in  coeroion  of  similar  attempts  of  female  audacity.  But  I  must  pass 
to  other  matters  and  these  may  briefly  sufBce." 

Thus  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  exclusive  austerity, 
the  displeasure  of  the  saint  exhibited  itself  on  many  ocoamons  in 
strenuous  and  unequivocal  interpositions  of  his  power,  Neither  was 
he  any  respecter  of  persons  or  of  sex,  as  is  proved  by  the  following 
notice  extracted  from  the  interesting  narrative  of  a  learned  and  ex* 
cellent  living  writer,  to  whose  researches  the  admirers  of  all  that 
can  illustrate  the  opinions,  the  manners,  and  state  of  society  of  the 
olden  time,  are.  so  deeply  indebted. — "  The  lane,  leading  from  the 
Palace  Green  to  the  city  wall,  consisting  of  the  present  Dun  Cow 
Lane  and  the  Church-yard  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  (long  afterwards 
appropriated  to  its  present  use)  was  of  old  called  King^s  Gate,  from 
the  circumstance  that,  by  this  road,  William  the  Conqueror  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  shrine  where  he  had  been  struck  with  a  sud- 
den illness  of  an  ahirming  nature,  in  consequence  of  his  infidelity  on 
the  subject  of  Cuthbert's  incormptioo.  The  king  doubted,  and  he 
was  punished  for  his  incredulity, — but  by  what  hand ! "  • 

In  proof  that  this  Church-garth,  so  formidable  to  females  and  to 
the  sceptical  of  the  other  sex,  was  not  without  its  tniraoles  of  benevo- 
lence, in  ffumess  "  we  must  tell  one  little  story.  In  times  of  old, 
there  was  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  a  good-natured  fellow,  who,  from 
pure  principle,  never  went  through  a  church-yard  without  praying  for 
the  dead  who  were  buried  in  its  soil.  It  happened  to  this  same  per- 
son, in  the  course  of  his  days,  to  be  chased  into  a  church-yard,  by 
some  men  who  had  determined  upon  his  murder,  when,  strange  to 
say,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  began  to  bristle  with  swords  and 
spears,  starting  out  of  the  earth  in  his  defence.  The  dead  men, 
whose  remains  it  contmned,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  prayers,  burst 
from  their  graves  m  matte,  each  clad  in  the  armour  which  he  had 
worn  when  alive,  and  most  etfeotually  protected  bun  fnmi  his  foes.*** 

*  RwM,  p.  ISA.  *  Bune,  nob  p.  1S8. 
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I  towiu^  tbe  close  (^  the  twelfth  century,  when  BLshop  Pudaejr 
^  the  erection  of  a  chapel  eommunicating  with  his  Cathedral 
lich  female  worebippera  might  not  be  wholly  exclnded,  he 
for  his  purpose  the  site  of  the  preseat  nine  altars.  The 
0110  had  actually  been  hud,  and  he  "  had  made  considerable 
:  with  the  work,  when  its  marble  pillars  began  to  totter,  and 


STiiTiK  or  St.  Cuthbikt  :ii  Ddkuak  Oiithcmui:- 
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fiasnrea  were  dUoemible  in  its  w^.  The  arohitect  had  probably  not 
gone  down  to  the  good  foundation,  which  might  have  been  obtained. 
The  failure,  however,  is  attributed  to  St.  Outbbert ;  who  finding  that 
be  was  likeiey  to  be  so  nearly  approached  by  the  sex  he  detested, 
affected  the  god,  shook  the  little  Olympus  of  his  resting-place,  and 
nude  the  obnoxious  fabric  totter  to  its  base."*  Imbued  with  the 
notions  prevalent  at  the  period,  the  workmen  would  easily  be  brought 
to  accept  any  interpretation  of  an  accident,  which  it  might  suit  the 
monks  to  pve ;  and  they  would  have  shrunk  from  the  prosecution  of 
their  task,  on  witnessing  half  the  tokens  of  his  displeasure  which  the 
Siunt  is  related  to  have  manifested.  Of  the  Prelate  who  employed 
them  who  could  presume  to  doubt  that  he  felt  acutely  this  rebuke  of 
his  sainted  predecessor ;  and  perhaps  he  would  not  complain  of  the 
interruption,  inasmuch  as  his  obsequious  abandonment  of  the  site 
would  forthwith  be  interpreted  into  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
Saint,  in  the  mBgnifying  of  whose  influence  he,  in  common  with  the 
monks,  was  so  largely  interested.*  At  all  events  he  did  abandon  the 
inauspicious  attempt,  and  disposed  the  position  of  his  receptacle  for 
female  devotees  at  a  more  respectful  distance  ftx>m  the  hallowed  and 
oneorrupted  body, — caro  carie  carenb, — of  him  whose  abrenunoiation 
of  the  proximity  of  the  sex  was  so  stem  and  uncompromising. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  misapprehension  on  a  point  so  import- 
ant, the  limit  was  distinctly  marked  by  a  blue  stone  cross,  inserted  in 
the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral  floor,  which  even  now  is  visible,  be 
tween  the  extreme  western  pillars  of  the  nave,  beyond  which  the  ob- 
jects of  his  dislike  might  not  approach  with  impunity  towards  his 
shrine.  As  Davies  informs  us,  "  There  is,  betwixt  the  pillars,  on  the 
North-side,  which  the  Holy  water  did  stuid  in,  and  the  Pillar  which 
standeth  over  against  it  on  the  South-side,  firom  the  one  of  them  to 
the  other,  a  Bow  of  blue  Marble ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  stud  Row 
there  is  a  Cross  of  blue  Marble,  in  token  that  all  Women,  who  came 
to  hear  Divine  Service,  should  not  be  suffered  to  come  above  the  said 
Cross ;  and  if  it  chanced  that  any  Woman  came  above  it,  within  the 
Body  of  the  Church,  then  straitwayes  she  was  taken,  and  punished 

■  Heine,  p.  69. 
•  The  poTtenu  by  which  the  attempt  nude  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  reinatate  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  bad  b«en  miraculouity  defnteil,  could  not  be 
nnknoirn  to  churchmen ;  and,  being  Icnown,  they  would  doubtlets  be  dwelt  upon  «l  fondly 
by  medieval  wiitera  and  preachers,  a>  they  appear  to  hiive  been  in  yet  eariier  igea.  And 
hence,  in  the  caae  of  any  ludden  Bubaidence  of  the  foundations  of  Pudiey's  prqected  edi- 
fice, the  memory  of  the  monks,  stored  with  incidents  ao  congenial  to  their  tastes,  would 
nadily  supply  hinta  for  turning  the  event  to  account,  and  for  improving  it  into  a  miracle, 
without  the  exertion  o/  the  itaagmatiM  JaeiJb/  usual  on  such  occaiion«._See  Gibbon, 
DkcAm  tmd  Fall,  chap,  naii.,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him,— Warburton's  JmSoh,  &c. 
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oertain  dayes ;  beoauee  there  waa  never  Woman  oame  there  ytben 
holy  man,  St.  Cuthb«rt  was,  for  the  Beverence  they  had  to  faia 
"ed  Body.  Also  if  any  Woman  ohancM  to  come  within  the 
>ey-6ates,  or  within  any  Precincts  of  the  House,  if  she  bad  been 
I  but  her  length  within  any  place  of  the  siud  House,  she  was  t^en, 
set  fast,  and  punished,  to  give  example  to  all  others,  for  doing 
like." 

^or  the  latter  reotrictJon  we  agree  with  Mr.  Baine  in  thinking  that 
re  might  have  been  "a  better  reason."  But  in  neither  case 
intmuon  lightly  passed  over,  the  temerity  of  trespassers  waa 
promptly  punished,  as  it  waa  rigorously  int^icted.  Thus,  a 
norable  instance  of  an  intrusion  within  the  abbey  being  repelled, 
irred  in  the  case  of  "  Queen  Philippa,  the  wife  of  Edward  IH., 
I,  when  at  Durham  vrith  her  husband  in  1333,  was  compelled  to 
'e  his  bed  in  the  priory  (now  the  deanery)  in  the  middle  of  the 
it,  and  run  half  dressed  to  the  caatle ;  the  monks  having  dis- 
ved  the  sinful  intrusion  of  which  she  was  unwittingly  guilty.^ 
much  for  the  vigilance  vrith  which  the  precincts  were  guarded  in 
one  case.  Nor  was  the  embargo  maintained  less  rigorously  in 
other.  The  following  aentence  pronounced  in  1417,  upon  two 
>rtunate  and  over  curious  intruders  within  the  Church,  and  the 
ioined  certificate  of  its  actual  fulfilment  will  prove  the  extent  to 
oh  its  sanctity  was  asserted. 

^BLaxiOatt  to  summon  certwn  women  of  Newcastle  to  rec^ve 
punishment  enjoined  them,  by  reason  of  their  having  essayed 
;o  up  to  the  Feretory  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

!he  official  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  the  parochial  chap* 
a  of  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  All  Saints,  in  the  town  of 
vcastle  upon  Tyne,  wisheth  health  through  the  Author  of  health, 
tereas  Matilda  Burgh,  and  Margaret  Usshar,  servants,  as  they 
jrt,  of  Peter  Baxter  of  the  said  town,  led  by  the  instigation  of 
devil,  and  by  their  own  desperate  audacity,  came  lately  to  the 
liedral  church  of  Durham,  clad  in  man's  garments,  with  mind 
purpose  to  approach  bodily  to  the  Feretory  of  the  moat  holy 
fessor  Cutbbert,  knowing  this  to  be  prohibited  on  pain  of  the 
iter  exoommuoioation,  and  of  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
il\  women  whatsoever:  and  Whereas  they  have  in  the  presence 
IS,  sitting  in  our  tribunal,  been  convicted,  and  have  coufeeeed  them- 
es guilty  of  this  grave  oSence :  and  Whereas  from  ofibnoes  of  this 
lire  a  disposition  to  proceed  to  yet  further  wickedness  is  inferred : 
I,  with  the  consent  of  Master  John  Houteman,  vicar-geoeral  of  our 


Ixird  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  uid  of  other  men  ekiUed  in  the  law,  with 
DB  at  that  time  ntting,  have  enjoined  upon  the  Baid  women  duly 
sworn,  these  peoanoee  for  their  offence,  viz : — that  they  and  each  of 
them  diai[  walk  on  three  feast  days  in  front  of  the  procession  about 
the  church  ot  St.  Nicholas,  and  on  three  other  feast  days  about  the 


church  of  All  S^nts  aforesaid  in  that  same  man's  attire,  in  the  eanie 
manner  and  form  in  which  they  so  daringly  approached  the  said 
cathedral  church  of  Durham.  We  therefore  enjoin  and  command 
you,  00  far  as  regards  the  said  women  performing  the  said  penance  as 
aforesaid,  that  ye  cite  them  on  alternate  days  into  your  Churches,  and 
publicly  and  solemnly  declare  the  cause  wherefore  they  perform  snch 
penance,  that  no  other  women  hereafter  may  have  the  hardihood  to 
advance  to  such  a  height  of  delinquency :  Citing  also,  nevertheless, 
the  said  Peter  Baxter,  and  his  wife  to  appear  before  us  or  our  Com- 
miasary  in  the  Galilee*  at  Dnriiam,  on  tiie  Monday  next  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  next,  to  alledge  uid  set  forth  reasonable  cause 
(if  such  they  have)  why  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  in  form  of 
law,  as  fosterers,  abettors  and  cotinsellors  in  this  behalf,  and  further 

*  The  CoQMitorj  Court  of  the  dioeeta  wu  beld  for  itMii;  jem  in  the  Galilee,  of  tbs 
ercctkn  of  whkh  by  Bkhop  Pwbey  we  han  bad  mentioa  made  above.  The  tomb  ol 
Lengle;,  enother  prelate  of  the  cbDrdi,  foimed  the  tribimaL  The  iatcriptioii  on  the 
■rdi  ebave  u  moet  apptophete :  ■  Jndidam  Jshora  eit,  Domine  Deoi,  da  taro  too  cor 
jnteUigait  at  juAcet  popolu'  tan'  et  difcemit  inter  bonu'  et  mlum.''    1  King*  iij.  9. 
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kod  reoeiTfl  what  jugtioe  Bhall  suggest : — and  what  ye  shaD  do 
premises,  see  tliat  ye  oertiiy  openly  to  ub  at  the  stud  day  and 
ogetfaer  with  these  letters  under  your  seal, 
n  at  Durham,  the  18th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
U17. 

fVtiSUlCte  touching  the  penance  of  the  two  women  who  eadesr 
to  approach  the  Feretory  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
ntbority  of  this  mandate  I  cited  the  underwritten  Matilda  uid 
ret  unto  the  penance  by  you  judicially  enjoined  upon  them, 
th  all  humble  obedience  have  appeared,  uid  the  eaid  penanoe 
evoutly  fulfilled,  by  going  about  the  church  of  All  Saints  in 
r  the  procession  on  Sunday  last,  according  to  the  manner  and 
a  them  enjoined  and  on  the  other  Sundays  are  alike  [ready] 
le  said  penances,  if  they  be  not  able  to  find  grace :  nererthe- 
it  be  your  pleasure,  it  were  good  that  remission  were  graciously 
id : — And  so  I  am  ready  in  all  things,  so  far  as  within  me  lies, 
>rm  your  venerable  mandate : — And  the  aforesaid  Peter  I  have 
tcording  to  the  form  of  the  mandate,  and  the  wife  of  the  afore- 
iter  hath  travailed  so  heavily  with  her  two  twins,  that  she 
decently  appear. 
By  me  Robert  Croft,  chapl^n  of  the  Chmrch  of  All  Saints." 


Raws  or  THE  Church  of  all  a.iiNTe  siwcjsile  (1J8S). 


I,  be. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  amount  of  preeten 
geaace  which  is  stated  to  have  overtaken  the  women  i 
quot«d  above,  and  oootrast  this  penance  of  the  fifteenth  c 
the  fearful  i^enda  of  an  earlier  age,  we  must  consider  tha 
Baxter's  "womankind"  got  off  with  comparative  impu 
may  fatriy  infer  that  some  change  had  "  come  o'er  the  sp 
tames.  At  least  we  cannot  dismiss  this  remarkable  sente 
portent  recorded  by  the  monkish  historian,  without  takii 
passing  that  either  the  power  of  the  S^t  had  suffered  si 
ment,  or  he  had  become  more  forbearing,  in  the  interval  1 
date  of  Bishop  Pudsey's  attempt  in  the  twelfth  century,  a 
mencement  of  the  fifteenth.  Why  else  did  he  not  himsell 
intrudera !  But  perhaps  these  later  trespassers  were  too  hi 
come  the  direct  objects  of  his  wrath  :  and,  upon  the  prin 
Dens  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus, ""  he  might  resen 
nations  of  his  displeasure  for  the  heads  of  incredulous 
peccant  or  oblivious  Prelates. 

But  this  we  leave  for  others  to  decide,  only  observing  t 
after  all  we  may  detect  as  much  of  policy  as  of  austerity  ii 
cases.  The  uncourteous  expulsion  of  a  Queen  in  that  aj 
much,  in  the  opinion  of  their  superiors,  nay  even  in  tha 
itself,  after  the  first  feeling  of  annoyance  had  passed  away 
the  credit  of  the  monks  for  uncompromising  austerity,  ant: 
to  disperse  any  existing  suspicion  of  diminished  strictnea 
servance  of  the  rule  of  their  order.  While  the  morttf) 
less  rigorous  penance  to  which  these  poor  servant  girls  wei 
would  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  middl 
classes  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  And  whether  we 
power  of  the  saint  to  have  become  weaker,  or  himself  m( 
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to  exert  it, — this  at  least  is  oertiuii,  tiiat  in  the  tatter  ease  tliare  ms  a 
decisive  exhibition  of  the  authority  asserted  hj  the  eodefflastioal  body 
who  were  invested  with  his  temporal  dignities,  and  of  the  ligonr  with 
which  it  was  capable  of  being  exercised.  While  the  direct  intetpoei- 
ttons  of  bis  power,  which  are  attributed  to  lum  in  the  former  instanoes, 
are  marked  by  such  a  peculiar  senntiTeneas  of  die  inooDTenience  of 
female  curiosity,  as  to  ofEotd  evidence  at  oooe  and  eqnaQy  oonvincing 
of  the  cautious  judgment  of  the  Saint,  and  of  the  no  less  prudoit 
apprehensions  of  the  appointed  guardians  of  his  repntataon. 


CI 


THE  KING  OF  THE  PIOTS  AND  ST.  CUTHBEaiT. 

FBOIC   UHTB^B   "  NORTH   DUBHAM." 


his  harness  bright, 
on  high; 

me  beams  of  day, 
his  eye; 

brow ; — 


B 


ur  secret  aorron  s  uetuiij  pong 

That  cleaves  his  heart  in  twain  ? 

"  Oh   daughter,  woe  betide  this  hour 

"  That  I  have  lived  to  see ; 
"  The  fairest  jewel  in  my  crown 

"  Were  dim  compared  to  thee. 

"  Bat,  ah !  too  sure  thy  hollow  eye 

"  And  faded  cheek  proclaim, 
"  That  guilt  has  withered  thy  virgin  flower, 

"  And  broDght  my  pride  to  shame. 

"  Speak,  then ;  or  thou  a  fother's  wrath 
"  And  vengeful  sword  shall  feel ; 

"Declare  thy  feithless  paramour, 
"  The  tndtor's  name  reveal. 
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"  Ere  yonder  sun  that  flames  aloft 

"  Hath  sunk  in  ocean  bed, 
"  The  wretch  who  wronged  my  ctuld  shall  pay 

"  The  forfeit  of  his  head. 

"  Stand  he  the  nearest  to  my  throne, 

"  A  lord  of  high  degree, 
"  His  arm  had  need  be  strong  in  fight,         * 

"  Or  swift  his  foot  to  flee." 

"  Oh  !  fiither,  fether,  look  not  so, 

"  Nor  doom  to  death  thy  child, 
"  From  virtue's  path  by  wily  words 

"  And  cruel  art  beguiled. 

"  He  stands  not  near  thy  royal  Ihrone 

"  A  lord  of  high  degree, 
"  Nor  strong  his  arm  in  bloody  flght, 

"  Nor  swift  bis  foot  to  flee  ; 

"  But  coarsely  clad  in  hermit  weeds, 

"  Oh,  grief !  oh,  shame  to  tell ! 
"  Hard  by  he  lives,  a  lovely  youth, 

"  In  lone  sequestered  cell." 

The  monarch  marked  her  quivering  frame, 

Her  tears  that  downward  stole ; 
They  fell,  but  fell  like  sparks  of  fire. 

And  kindled  all  his  soul. 

And  he  has  sworn  by  Him  who  saved 

Our  souls  upon  the  rood, 
That,  weal  or  woe,  his  sword  shall  drink 

The  holy  traitor's  blood. 

Now  has  he  left  the  castle  gate, 

His  daughter  by  his  side ; 
And  thrice  ten  knights,  a  warlike  train, 

Behind  in  order  ride. 

They  climb  the  mountain's  heathy  van. 

The  rugged  steep  descend  ; 
The  grey  mist  settles  on  their  path. 

But  onward  still  they  wend. 
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Under  the  jew  trees'  awfol  shade 

They  plaoge  into  the  gleo, — 
Meet  place  were  this  for  murder  fonl. 

And  haunt  of  lawless  men. 

They  list  the  raven's  boding  voice 

Perched  on  the  blasted  oak ; 
Bnt  never  a  word  or  whiaper-bresUi 

The  solemn  silence  broke. 

Yet  oft  the  King  with  wistful  eye 
Tamed  to  the  moch-loved  maid; 

And  now  he  wrings  his  bands  in  grief. 
Now  grasps  his  iron  blade. 

The  damsel  droops  her  wimpled  head. 
Sore  heaves  her  breast  the  while ; 

Nor  dare  she  meet  that  angry  &ce 
Was  wont  on  her  to  smile. 

Ere  long,  with  winding  course  they  readi 

The  valley's  shadowy  bound, 
Where  moss-grown  rocks  together  crushed 

A  mighty  rampart  frowned. 

No  living  hand  the  barrier  built ; — 

He  who  beyond  would  go 
Most  soar  upon  the  eagle's  wing. 

Or  baffled  rest  below. 

A  mountun  bom  rushed  boiling  forth 

Beneath  the  hoary  pile, 
Encircling  with  divided  stream 

The  hermit's  tufted  isle. 

No  stop,  no  stay,  the  stream  they  cross 
That  laves  the  hallow'd  ground — 

Now  hide  thee,  Cutbbert,  in  thy  cell. 
Thine  enemies  close  thee  round  1 

He  flies  not  from  their  searching  gaze 

As  nearer  still  they  draw ; 
In  sooth,  he  wist  not  what  to  think, 

But  feared  not  what  he  saw. 
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Albeit  nniued  to  clank  of  anns. 

Or  blaze  of  courtiy  pride. 
No  pallid  hue,  nor  pasMOg  blush, 

His  gnileless  forehead  dyed. 

A  shaggj  vesture's  rosset  folds 

tSa  j^racefiil  limbs  confined ; 
Loose  on  his  shoulders  flowed  bis  hair. 

And  glltter'd  in  the  wind. 

Most  like  to  him  whose  voice  of  old 

Was  heard  in  desart  for,' 
<'  Make  straight  the  path  for  Christ  the  Lord, 

"  Prepare  the  way,  prepare ! " 

The  King,  unmoved  as  rock  of  stone. 

Surveys  the  saintly  form ; 
Awhile  his  bosom  swells  with  rage, 

Then  burst  the  gathered  storm. 

"  Oh !  slave  to  lost,  and  child  of  sin ! 

"  Who  in  this  calm  retreat 
"  Hast  made  thy  lonely  house  of  prayer 

"  A  trap  for  female  feet. 

"  Accursed  of  Him  to  whom  thy  vows 

"  Dissembling  homage  paid, 
"  Behold  the  victim  of  thy  arts, 

*'  A  wretched,  mined  maid ! 

"  Yet  deem  not  prayer  or  mattered  spell 

*'  Can  hope  of  safety  bring  ; 
"  No  nnprotected  damsel  she — 

"  The  daughter  of  a  King. 

"  Short  is  the  time  thy  &te  allows 

"  For  grace  divine  to  call ; 
"  Shrieve  thee,  ere  yet  the  lifted  sword 

"  Of  speedy  justice  fell ! " 

The  Princess  hears  the  thrilling  words, 
And,  lost  to  maiden  shame, 


1   Sm  llu  pictnre  b;  Gnido  of  John  tbe  Baptiit  when  yonnf. 
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With  malice  foul  aiid  fiendlike  breath 
She  &ns  the  rising  flame: 

"  A  fearless  votarj  came  I  here, 
<*  Nor  dreamed  of  pioos  wiles  ; 

"  1  spied  DO  danger  in  lus  looks, 
"  No  ambush  in  his  smiles. 

"  Oh !  would  to  Heaven  this  &tal  spot 

*'  That  I  had  never  seen  ! 
'*  Wliat,  ttiongh  he  bears  an  angel's  &ce 

"  Yet  Satan  lurks  witlun." 

The  patient  hermit  deeply  mghs, 
And  kneeU  the  King  before ; 

Think  not  he  kneels  to  sooth  his  rage. 
Or  mercy  to  implore. 

Inspired  he  seems;  his  &uthfiil  hopes 

Are  fixed  on  God  above; 
His  arms  are  crossed  upon  his  breast, 

Hb  lips  begin  to  move. 

"  O  source  supreme  of  light  and  truth ! 

"  Thbu  God  to  whom  alone 
"  The  evil  treasure  of  the  heart 

"  And  all  its  tbonghts  are  known ! 

"  The  cry  of  death  that  hnnts  me  down 
"  Has  reached  thy  throne  on  high ; 

"  Thou  knowest  thy  servant  all  too  weak 
"  To  strive  with  treachery. 

"  Forget  me  not  in  this  my  need, 

"  Nor  heavenly  aid  delay  ; 
"  Rise  in  thy  strength.  Almighty  Power, 

"  Thy  red  right  arm  display." 

He  spoke,  the  fervent  prayer  prevailed, 

Nature  the  influence  owned ; 
Trembled  the  earth,  and  loured  tiie  sky, 

The  rooted  forest  groaned. 

The  sacred  island's  rocky  base 
Is  cleft  from  shore  to  shore ; 
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The  guilty  Princess  shrieks  alogd. 
She  nnks — to  rise  no  more. 

Yet,  ere  the  cavern's  horrid  jawa 

Were  seen  again  to  close, 
Forth  issuing  from  the  depths  of  hell 

A  cloud  solphoreoos  rose. 

Whilst  all  the  world  in  brightness  laj 
There  thickest  gloom  was  spread ; 

Woe  to  the  King,  and  to  his  tnun! 
Their  bosoms  shook  with  dread. 

Soft  blows  the  wind,  the  mmrky  clond 

Is  rolled  in  flakes  awaj ; 
Who  then  is  seen  on  bended  knee? 

Who  then  is  heard  to  pray  ? 

He  who  beheld  the  yawning  obasm 
tUa  pegured  daughter's  grave. 

Now  seeks  with  tears  and  piteooa  plunt 
His  forfeit  life  to  save. 

And  much  he  mes  his  hasty  threats. 
And  fears  the  wrath  of  Heaven : 

'*  One  boon  I  crave,"  tlie  hermit  cries, 
"And  thou  sholt  be  forgiven." 

Ijght  boon  it  was,  and  easy  price, 

Such  pardon  to  obtain, — 
T^at  none  of  vnmumkind  should  e'er 

The  chaste  retreat  profane. 

So  it  fell  out  in  after  time 
(For  true  tiie  voice  of  &me), 

When  many  a  chorch  was  dedicate 
To  holy  Cothbert's  name, 

That  never  maid  nor  matron  dared 

This  privilege  to  slight; 
Apart  they  stood  an  outlawed  band, 

Nor  mixed  in  mystic  rite. 

Te  who  believe  this  legend  wild, 
A  bbling  poet's  dream, 
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If  chance  yoor  wandering  footsteps  lead 
To  Wear's  romantic  stream ; 

Would  ye  the  distant  days  recall 

Of  superstition's  reign. 
Go  search  the  storied  pavement  round 

In  Durham's  massy  &ne. 

Where  lifts  the  blessed  font  on  high 

Its  rich  embroidered  cone. 
Between  the  northern  cloister-port 

And  holy  water  stone ; 

There  still  is  traced  the  bonnding  line 

Monastic  rigour  drew, — 
Weak  barrier  now  'gainst  female  fi>ot, — 

A  cross  of  marble  blue. 


DB.  BARRINGTON, 


somewhat  uncommon  christian  name  of  this  good  man,  viz : 
I,''  gave  occasion  to  many  wittioisms.  The  author  of  a  satirical 
called  "  Speculum,"  published  in  Durham  many  years  ago, 
lich  is  now  exceedingly  soaroe,  thus  pttnoingly  writes  of  Dr. 
^n. 

Of  Sbute  the  Bishop  I'll  say  nothing,  he 

Perfonna  his  duty  rightiy,  and  is  not 

Enough  in  way  of  scandal ;  though  his  see 

(This  I  must  say  )  is  far  too  rich  a  lot. 

Tho'  I  say  S^tte  the  Bishop,  credit  me 

I  would  not  have  his  worthy  lordship  shot. 

For,  as  I'm  told,  he  does  a  deal  of  good 

Within  his  dioceso,  and  so  he  should. 
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HORSE  STEALING. 


poeta  and  hifltoriana  who  have  touched 
local  subjects  fnrDiafa  us  with  inoumerable 
>ofa  that  &om  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
itury,  down  to  the  insurrection  of  1716, 
rse-stealing  was  practised  to  a  great  ex* 
it  all  over  the  Borders.    The  thieves  were, 
'  the  most  part  stationed  on  the  marches, 
at  no  great   distance  from  them;   and 
_.  iny  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bew- 
castle  in  Cumberland.     That  district  was  evidently  chosen  by  the 
delinquents,  ajs  a  favourite  place  of  resort,  from  its  central  position, 
and  from  the  extensive  tracts  of  moors  which  divide  it  from  the  more 
fertile,  and  populous  parts  of  the  country.     Indeed,  so  notorious  had 
it  become,  for  the  evil  practices  of  its  population,  that,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  if,  in  any  of  the  adjoining  counties  in  England  or  Scotland ; 
a  good  horse  chanced  to  disappear,  the  uprightness  of  the  virtuous 
inhabitants  of  Bewcaetle  was  almost  certain  to  be  called  in  question. 
Some  time  prior  to  the  year  1732,  at  Chipchase  castle,  which  was 
then  in  possession  of  the  Heron  family,  a  favourite  hunting  horse  was, 
one  morning,  discovered  to  have  been  taken  from  the  stable.     Infor- 
mation was  instantly  carried  to  head  quarters,  and  the  owner  himself 
prepared  to  depart  in  search  of  the  animal.     Buckling  on  his  brand, 
he  and  his  servant  momited  a  couple  of  horses,  and,  suspecting  the 
thief  had  retreated  in  a  north  western  direction,  took  the  direct  road 
to  Bewcastle.     It  was  past  mid-day  when  they  approached  the  little 
fortalice  of  that  name,  and  presently  they  discovered  the  object  of 
their  search,  pasturing  amongst  a  number  of  cattle,  in  a  field  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wail.     The  personage  who  occupied 
the  enclosure  was  speedily  found :   Heron  acquainted  him  with  his 
errand,  and  pointing  to  the  animal  claimed  it  as  his  property.     The 
knave  replied  that  the  heast  had  been  put  there  by  a  relative,  whom 
he  could  not  suffer  to  be  accused  as  a  thief,  without  considering  the 
imputation  as  an  afiront  to  himself,  and  therefore  he  hoped  that 
Heron,  from  the  respectability  of  his  appearance,  would  not  deny  him 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.     To  this  the  other  readily  agreed, 
and  the  Bewcastle  man  lost  no  time  in  providing  bis  weapon.     Heron 
being  a  good  swordsman  found  himself  more  closely  beset  in  the  en- 
counter than  he  anticipated,  for  his  opponent  was  a  very  powerful 
man :  skill  however,  ultimately  triumphed  over  strength,  and  the  lord 
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7  the  spectators  ockno^edged  to  be  eonqneror. 
,  the  vanquished  man  with  the  pertinacity  for 
kable,  refused  to  surrender  the  horse.  Heron 
and  his  servant  proceeded  to  the  enclosure ;  a 
between  the  animals ;  the  captive  steed  reoog- 
]  approaohed  at  a  graceful  trot  the  limit  of  his 
sagacity  the  riders  drew  off  as  if  to  depart,  uid 
Eillyiug  vigoronsly,  cleared  the  wall  at  a  bound, 
lie  returning  party.  Spurrinjj;  onward  at  a  brisk 
no  further  intermptioQ,  and  reached  Chipchaae 
It  faU.— iZ.  White't  M8S. 


»F  THE  COUNTY  OF  DURHAM. 

DM  Banks's  extinct  baronaob. 

EFOKE  the  conquest,  it  is  probable  the  Bishops 
of  Durham  were  Counts  Palatine  :*  it  is,  how- 
over  clear  that  they  were  so  (according  to 
Camden)  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  that 
their  power  was  very  great.  For  it  was  a 
maxim  in  those  days  that  the  bishop  has  as 
large  a  power  in  his  biehoprick,  as  the  king 
out  of  it :  tiiey  had  power  to  levy  taxes,  make 
truces  with  the  Scot«,  and  raise  defensible  men 
[  from  sixteen  to  sixty.  They  could  call  a  par- 
arons  to  sit  in  it ;  of  whom  the  prior  of  Durham, 
nyers  of  Sockburo,  Bulmer  of  Brancepetb,  Sur- 
insard  of  Evenwood,  are  said  to  have  been  some, 
le  old  rolls  of  Durham,  an  account  of  the  pai^ 
udies  granted  by  them,  with  several  acts  of  th^ 
consisted  of  many  noble  and  prudent  persons 
they,  like  those  of  Chester,  were  merely  tetulai 
It  the  barons  of  the  realm. 

liedon  of  tbe  biafaop  is  now  tninfeiTed  to  the  crown  bf  id  act 
96,  intituled  9  and  7  Wn.  4,  op.  10. 
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I  HE  event  od  which  the  following  ballad 
vtaa  founded,  has  been  incidentally  no> 
ticed  both  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "  Roke- 
by,"  and  by  my  revered  friend,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Roxby,  in  ttie  "  Lay  of  the  Beedwater 
Minfitrel."  We  have  no  historical  evi- 
'  dence  to  prove  at  what  period  it  occurred, 
J"  but  as  the  farm  of  Girsonafield  belonged 
to  those  who  betrayed  Parcy  Reed,  and 
^  ae  that  place  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
suocesfflve  owners  of  Otterbume  demesne  ever  since  the  reij^n  of 
Elizabeth,  we  may  assign  it  a  date  not  later  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  would  appear  to  have  taken  a  remarkably  strong  hold  of 
the  publio  mind ;  for  aJmost  every  circumstance  connected  therewith 
has,  by  tradition,  been  distinctly  transmitted  down  to  the  present 
day  :  consequently,  an  outline  of  the  same,  traced  in  the  light  which 
can  thus  be  obtained,  may  not  altogether  be  uninteresting  to  those 
who  may  honour  the  ballad  with  a  perusal. 

Percival  or  Parcy  Reed  was  proprietor  of  Troughend,  an  elevated 
tract  of  land  lying  on  the  west  side,  and  neariy  in  the  centre  of 
Bedesdale,  Northumberland.  The  remains  of  the  old  tower  may 
stJU  be  seen,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present  mansion,  commanding 
abeautjful  and  most  extendve  view  of  nearly  the  whole  volley.  Here 
he  resided,  and  being  a  keen  hunter  *  and  brave  soldier,  he  possessed 
much  influence,  and  was  appointed  warden  or  keeper  of  the  district. 
His  office  was  to  suppress  and  order  the  apprehension  of  thieves  and 
other  breakers  of  the  law,  in  the  execution  of  which,  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  a  family  of  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hall,  who  were 
owners  of  Girsonsfield,  a  farm  about  two  miles  east  from  Troughend; 
he  also  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  a  band  of  mosstroopers. 
Crosier  by  name,  some  of  whom  he  had  been  successful  in  bringing 
to  justice.     The  former  were,  however,  artful  enough  to  conceal  their 


*  It  ones  fell  out  that  an  wtdw,  which  he  diachirged  >C  >  deer,  killed  a  favoorite  dog 
named  Keilder.  Tbii  incident  bai  been  niide  (he  subject  of  a  beauiiful  painiing  by 
Cooper,  nUcb  again  elicited  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  poem  of  eleven  itaniat.  Sea 
Legendarr  DIt.  n.  p.  240. 
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entment,  and  under  tlie  appearance  of  friendship,  calmly  awaited 
opportunity  to  be  avenged.     Some  time  afterwards,  they  solicited 

attendance  on  a  bunting  expedition  to  the  head  of  Redesdale, 
I,  unfortimately,  he  agreed  to  accompany  them.  His  wife  had 
10  strange  dreams  anent  his  safety,  on  the  night  before  bis  depat- 
e ;  and  at  breakfast,  on  the  followiog  morning,  the  loaf  of  bread 
(D  which  he  was  supplied,  chanced  to  be  turned  with  the  bottom 
vards — an  omen  which  is  still  accounted  most  unfavourable  all 
T  the  north  of  England.  Considering  these  presages  undeserving 
lotice,  B«ed  set  out  in  company  with  the  Halls,  and  after  enjoying 
;ood  day's  sport,  the  party  withdrew  to  a  solitary  bat  in  Bating- 
)e,  a  lonely  glen  stretching  westward  ftvm  the  Whitelee,  whose 
le  stream  forms  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Beedwater.  The  whole 
this  arrangement  had  been  previously  planned  by  the  Halls  and 
>siers;  and  when  the  latter  came  down  late  in  the  evening  to 
icute  their  purpose  of  vengeance,  they  found  Parcy  Reed,  altogetb^ 
efenoelcsB  man.  His  companions  not  only  deserted  him,  but  had 
viously  driven  his  sword  so  firmly  in  its  scabbard,  that  it  could 
r  be  drawn ;  and  had,  also,  moistened  the  powder  with  which  the 
y  long  gun  he  carried  with  him  was  chained,  so  as  to  render  both 
less  when  he  came  to  rely  upon  them  for  protection.  Accordingly 
I  Crosiers  instantly  put  him  to  death ;  and  so  far  did  tbey  cany 
,  their  sanguinary  measures  even  against  his  lifeless  body,  that 
dition  says  the  fragments  thereof  had  to  be  collected  together,  and 
iveyed  in  pillow  dipt  home  to  Troughend.  Public  indignation  was 
edily  aroused  against  the  murderers :  the  very  name  of  Crosier  was 
lorred  throughout  Redesdale ;  and  the  abettors  were  both  driven 
m  their  residence,  and  designated  as  "  the  fause  hearted  Ha''s  " — ui 
collation  which  yet  remains  in  force  against  them.* 
Superstition,  afterwards,  lent  her  powerful  aid  to  embellish  and 
ghton  this  tragical  occurrance.  Shortly  after  day-break,  or  in 
3  twilight  of  the  evening,  the  resemblance  of  Parcy  Beed  was  often 
in  in  the  vicinity  of  Bstinghope,  hurrying  over  the  heath,  arrayed 

his  green  hunting  dress,  his  horn  by  his  side,  and  his  long  gun 
3r  his  shoulder.  Again,  on  a  stormy  night,  when  the  clouds  were 
reering  athwart  the  sky,  permitting  occasionally  a  glimpse  of 
tonlight  to  haston  over  the  darkened  landscape,  the  likeness  of  the 

■  Whea  I  late  landlord  or  Honlejr  in  Bcdeidali,  whose  owne  wu  Hall,  a  motk 
pectabte  man,  bad  taken  hi*  allowance  Treely,  he  not  unrreqaentl;  disburdened  bit 
id  by  (hna  revening  to   tfae  circum stance : — "Wej  now,    Aw  wunna  dis^aiae  me 

me me  neame'i  Ha' — Tommy  Ha' ;  ' — and  bere  llie  tean  began  to  flow  down  the 

leliB  of  the  wonhf  boit,  "but  Aw  trust  to  me  meaker,  A'm  nit  come  o'  tkt  fiaat 
rUd  Bu't,  tint  betrayed  Pan?  Reed.' 
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murdered  man  was  freqtiently  beheld  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
own  mansion,  dealing  destruction  around  him  with  a  large  whip  so 
furiously,  that  the  very  trees  were  threatened  to  be  struck  down. 
Even  within  the  last  century,  and  in  the  broad  light  of  a  sabbath 
forenoon,  while  the  good  people  in  the  upper  part  of  Eedesdale,  were 
proceeding  to  the  meeting  house  at  Birdhope-craig,  they  often  beheld 
the  flitting  spirit  of  Troughend,  as  he  was  called,  under  the  mild 
semblance  of  a  dove,  take  its  station  on  a  large  stone  in  the  middle 
of  the  Keed  at  Pringlehaugh,  and  if  any  of  the  party  made  a  bow 
or  curtsey  towards  it,  by  way  of  compliment,  it  very  graciously 
returned  the  salutation.  These  examples  shew  the  deep  impression 
which  the  tragical  fate  of  Parcy  Reed  left  on  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bedesdale ;  and  exhibit  how  easily  any  natural  cause 
or  object  may,  amongst  a  pastoral  people,  be  construed  into  one  of 
the  shadows  of  that  region  beyond  the  dark  bourn  which  circumscribes 
our  present  existence. 

The  annexed  ballad  was  never  before  published,  having  been  taken 
down  by  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  James  Telfer  of  Saughtree,  Liddes- 
dale,  fi*om  the  chanting  of  an  old  woman,  named  Kitty  Hall,  who 
resided  at  Fairloans  in  the  head  of  Kale  water,  Roxburghshire.  She 
was  a  native  of  Northumberland,  and  observed  she  never  liked  to 
sing  the  verses,  as  she  knew  them  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  con; 
sequently  could  not  bear  to  think  there  had  been,  of  her  own  sur- 
name, such  wretches  as  the  betrayers  of  Parcy  Reed.  Mr.  Telfer 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  a  transcript  of  the  piece  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  placed  it  at  the  end  of  his  copy  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Reed- 
water  Minstrel;  ^^  and  both  now  occupy  a  place  in  Press  P,  shelf  1, 
of  the  library  at  Abbotsford. 

Touching  the  literary  merit  of  the  ballad,  little  in  the  way  of 
either  plot  or  graphic  description  may  be  found  calculat^ed  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  critically 
upon  such  compositions.  It  is  rude  and  simple  in  its  structure,  but 
perhaps  its  principal  defect  arises  from  the  dialogue  being  so  painfully 
protracted  towards  the  close.  The  aim  of  the  Minstrel  undoubtedly 
was  to  convey  a  representation  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place,  when  his  hero  fell  into  the  hands  of  implacable  enemies ; 
and  this  he  has  accomplished,  although  neither  with  such  spirit,  nor, 
at  the  same  time,  with  such  unapproachable  felicity  as  some  of  his 
more  tuneful  brethren  of  that  age  exhibited,  when  sounding  those 
strains  of  ballad  minstrelsy,  which  now  form  so  precious  a  portion 
of  our  country^s  literature. 

I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  of  concluding  these  remarks  to 
pass,  without  adverting  to  the  circumstance,  and  it  is  with  peculiar 
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r  my  earif  life  in  Redes- 
unaffected  Gourt«ay  and 
sounds  still  in  my  ears 
■eooUecting  the  evenings 
now  no  more,  gleamed 
;tnu}tions  likewise,  bind 
ifully  the  oamea  of  its 
i  by  the  early  muse  of 
ief  but  beautiful,  have 
honour.  In  addition  to 
'bume — the  actual  scene 
fou^t  in  the  times  of 
nent  and  spirit  stirring 
domestic,  or  a  literary 
s  a  claim  upon  me,  to 
its  sheltered  nooks,  its 
their  innumerable  asso- 
brget. 


'erance 
riding  Scot: 
cow  nor  ewe, 
ler  staig  nor  stot. 


gang, 
I's  mear. 


han  that, 
ghend  la'. 
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And  Crosier  says  he  will  do  wanr — 

He  will  do  wanr  if  wanr  can  be ; 
He'll  make  the  bairns  a'  &therless. 

And  then,  the  land  it  may  lie  lee. 

**  To  the  hnntingy  ho ! "  cried  Parcy  Reed, 

**  The  morning  sun  is  on  the  dew : 
The  canler  breeze  frae  off  the  fells. 

Will  lead  the  dogs  to  the  quarry  true* 

"  To  the  hunting,  ho ! "  cried  Parcy  Reed, 

And  to  the  hunting  he  has  gane ; 
And  the  three  fause  Ha's  o'  Girsonsfield 

Alang  wi'  him  he  has  them  ta'en. 

They  hunted  high,  they  hunted  low. 

By  heathery  hill  and  birken  shaw ; 
They  raised  a  buck  on  Rooken  Edge, 

And  blew  the  mort  at  (sir  Ealylawe. 

They  hunted  high,  they  hunted  low, 

They  made  the  echoes  ring  amain ; 
With  music  sweet  o'  horn  and  hound. 

They  merry  made  fair  Redesdale  glen. 

They  hunted  high,  they  hunted  low. 

They  hunted  up,  they  hunted  down. 
Until  the  day  was  past  the  prime. 

And  it  grew  late  in  the  afternoon. 

They  hunted  high  in  Batinghope, 

When  as  the  sun  was  sinking  low ; 
Says  Parcy  then ;  ^'  Ca'  off  the  dogs ; 

We'll  bait  our  steeds  and  homeward  go.'* 

They  lighted  high  in  Batinghope, 

Atween  the  brown  and  benty  ground : 
They  had  but  rested  a  little  while, 

Till  Parcy  Reed  was  sleeping  sound. 

There^s  nane  may  lean,  on  a  rotten  staff, 

But  him  that  risks  to  get  a  fa'; 
There's  nane  may  in  a  traitor  trust, 

And  traitors  black  were  every  Ha'. 
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They've  stoirn  the  bridle  off  his  steed. 
And  they've  pat  water  in  his  lang  gnn ; 

They've  fixed  his  sword  within  the  sheath, 
That  ont  agun  it  winna  come. 

"  Awaken  ye,  waken  ye,  Parcy  Reed 
Or  by  yoar  eoemies  be  ta'en ; 

For  yonder  are  the  five  Crosiers 
A-coming  owre  the  Hingio'-staoe." 

"  If  they  be  five,  and  we  be  four, 
Sae  that  ye  stand  alang  wi'  me. 

Then  every  man  ye  will  take  one. 
And  only  leave  bnt  two  to  me : 

We  will  them  meet  as  brave  men  ought, 
And  make  them  either  fight  or  flee." 

"  We  mayna  stand,  we  canna  stand. 
We  danma  stand  alang  wi'  thee ; 

The  Crosiers  haud  thee  at  a  fend. 

And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  we." 

"  O  torn  thee,  turn  thee,  Johnie  Ha' — 

0  turn  thee,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me ; ' 
When  ye  come  to  Troughend  agun, 

My  gnde  black  nug  I  will  gie  thee ; 
He  cost  full  twenty  pounds  o'  gowd, 
Atween  my  brother  John  and  me." 

*'  I  mayna  tnm,  I  canna  turn, 

1  daoma  torn  and  fight  wi'  thee ; 
The  Crosiers  haud  thee  at  a  feud, 

And  they  wad  kUl  b^th  thee  and  me." 

"  O  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Willie  Ha' — 

0  turn  thee,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me ; 
When  ye  come  to  Troughend  again, 

A  yoke  o'  owsen  I'll  gie  thee." 

"  I  mayna  tarn,  I  canna  torn, 

1  daoma  tnm  and  fight  wi'  tliee ; 
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The  Crosiers  hand  thee  at  a  fead, 
And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  me/' 

"  O  turn  thee,  turn  thee.  Tommy  Ha' — 

0  turn  now,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me ; 
If  ever  we  come  to  Troughend  again, 

My  daughter  Jean  TU  gie  to  thee." 

"  I  mayna  turn,  I  canna  turn, 

1  daurna  turn  and  fight  wi'  thee ; 
llie  Crosiers  hand  thee  at  a  feud. 

And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  me." 

"  O  shame  upon  ye,  traitors  a", 

I  wish  your  hames  ye  may  never  see ; 

Ye've  stown  the  bridle  off  my  naig, 
And  I  can  neither  fight  nor  flee. 

"  YeVe  stown  the  bridle  off  my  naig. 
And  ye've  put  water  i'  my  lang  gun ; 

Te've  fixed  my  sword  within  the  sheath, 
That  out  again  it  winna  come." 

He  had  but  time  to  cross  himsel' — 
A  prayer  he  hadna  time  to  say. 

Till  round  him  came  the  Crosiers  keen. 
All  riding  graithed,  and  in  array. 

"  Weel  met,  weel  met,  now  Parcy  Reed, 
Thou  art  the  very  man  we  sought ; 

Owre  lang  hae  we  been  in  your  debt, 
Now  will  we  pay  you  as  we  ought. 

We'll  pay  thee  at  the  nearest  tree, 

Where  we  shall  hang  thee  like  a  hound. 

Brave  Parcy  rais'd  his  fankit^  sword 
And  fell'd  the  foremost  to  the  ground. 

Alake,  and  wae  for  Parcy  Reed — 
Alake  he  was  an  unarmed  man: 

Four  weapons  pierced  him  all  at  once, 
As  they  assailed  him  there  and  than. 

1  Conihied,  or  sheathed. 
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They  fell  Dpon  faim  all  at  once; 

They  mangled  him  most  cmellie : 
The  slightest  wound  might  caoBed  his  i&d. 

And  tfaej  hae  gi'en  him  thirty  three. 
They  hackit  off  his  hands  and  feet 

And  left  him  lying  on  the  lee. 

"  Now  Parcy  Reed,  we've  paid  onr  debti 
Ye  canoa  weel  dixpute  the  tale." 

The  Crosiers  said,  and  off  they  rade — 
They  rade  the  airt  o'  Liddesdale. 

It  was  the  hour  o'  gloaming  gray, 

When  herds  come  in  frae  fauld  and  pen : 

A  herd  fae  saw  a  huntsman  lie, 

Says  he,  "  can  this  be  Laird  Troughen'  ?  " 

"  There's  some  Trill  ca'  me  Parcy  Reed, 
And  some  will  ca'  me  L^rd  Trooghen' : 

Its  little  matter  what  they  ca'  me ; 
My  faes  hae  made  me  ill  to  ken. 

"There's  some  will  ca'  me  Parcy  Reed, 
And  tipeak  my  praise  in  tower  and  town ; 

Its  little  matter  what  they  do  now. 

My  life-blood  mdds*  the  heather  brown. 

"There's  some  will  ca'  me  Parcy  Reed. 

And  a'  my  virtnea  say  and  sing; 
I  would  much  rather  have  just  now 

A  draught  o'  water  frae  the  spring !  " 

The  herd  flang  aff  his  clonted  shoon. 
And  to  the  nearest  fonntain  ran ; 

He  made  his  bonnet  serve  as  cup. 

And  wan  the  blessing  o'  the  dying  man. 

"  Now  honest  herd,  ye  maun  do  mur — 
Te  maun  do  maii  as  I  you  tell; 

Ye  mann  bear  tidings  te  Troughend, 
And  bear  likewise  my  last  farewell. 
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"  A  farewell  to  my  wedded  wife  ; 

A  farewell  to  my  brother  John, 
Wha  sita  into  the  Tronghend  tower, 

With  heart  as  hard*  as  any  stone. 

"  A  larewell  to  my  daughter  Jean ; 

A  farewell  to  my  young  sons  five : 
Had  they  been  at  their  fother'B  hand, 

I  had  this  night  been  man  alive. 

"A  &rewell  to  my  followers  a'. 

And  a  my  neighbonrs  gnde  at  need ; 

Bid  them  think  how  the  treacheroas  Ha's, 
Betrayed  the  life  o'  Parcy  Reed. 

"  The  laird  o'  Clennel  bears  my  bow ; 

The  Ifurd  o'  Brandon  bears  my  brand ; 
Whene'er  they  ride  i'  the  Border  side, 

They'll  mind  the  fate  o'  the  laird  Tronghend." 

*  Block,  in  the  originftl. 


Unetlbote. 

FROM  "PENtNOTON'S   MORAL   ANNALS,"   1?»S- 

HEN    the    Martin,    Captain    Duff,    went    to 
Shields,  to  aid  in  quelling  the  riots  amongst 
the  saJlors,  the  Martin  was  stranded  on  the 
beach.      The  stulors  were  then  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  about  their   wages,   and  insisted   on 
an  augmentation  of  their  pay  from  the  ship- 
owners,   who    employed   them.      When    the 
sailors   saw   the    Martin's  distress,    they    got 
boats,    and   went   in   great   numbers   to   her 
assistaDce ;  and  on  going  aboard,  they  said  to  Mr.  Duff  *'  we  know 
well  enough  capt^,  what  you  are  come  about,  but  we'll   save  his 
Majesty's  ship  for  all  that,"  and  accordingly  got  the  ship  safe  off. 


-V^S^^i^r* 
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^t  ^^nttHat  Angler. 

(BV  THE  LaTR  ROBBRT  NICHOLS,  OF  BKNSHAM,  AUTBOK  OP  "DAVID  DOBB[N90N,"«C.) 


Itf^  HEN  the  snnbeams  light  np  the  eastern  skj, 
m  The  angler  sets  off,  with  his  rod,  Uae,  and  fly : 
*  Of  the  vice  of  the  town,  nor  its  folly,  he  dreams, 
his  soul  is  wrapp'd  op,  in  the  spoils  of  the  streams. 

1  a  lunch  in  his  pocket,  a  creel  on  his  back, 
Tjneside  be  wanders,  ne'er  minding  a  track : 
All  coloured  the  water  and  cloudy  the  sky. 
His  mind's  full  of  hope  when  he  puts  on  the  fly. 

The  thmsh  it  is  «nging  in  the  sweet  month  of  May, 
The  air  is  perfumed  with  tfae  early-mown  hay : 
The  flowers  are  all  blooming,  luxuriant  and  wild. 
With  a  breeze  from  the  west  delightfully  mild. 

Through  the  air  go  bis  flies :— on  tfae  water  they  light, 
As  soft  as  if  wings  had  assisted  their  flight. 
The  trout  is  deceiv'd — and  wfairr  goes  tfae  wheel ; 
A  few  plunges  more,  and  it's  into  the  creel. 

When  the  sun  in  meridian  breaks  out  bright,  then  he 
Sits  down  on  the  banks,  with  the  lunch  on  his  knee : 
Though  the  banks  of  the  Coquet  are  all  very  flue, 
They  can't  be  compared  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne. 

fSs  creel  being  well  filled,  then  homeward  he  goes, 
With  a  firmness  of  nerve,  and  cheeks  like  the  rose : 
He  lays  out  his  fish,  and  with  compliments  sends 
A  dish  of  fine  glittering  trout  to  his  friends. 

Then  here's  to  the  lad  with  the  creel  and  the  rod ! 
May  all  joy  attend  him  this  earth  can  afford ! 
With  kindness  and  bvour,  may  the  world  on  him  look: 
When  it  wants  to  deceive  him,  may  he  see  tfae  hook! 
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HARVEST  CUSTOMS  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Ur  JAME9    HAB|}Y. 


September,  welcome !  raopth  of  genial  mood. 

To  beam  tfaat  cnub'd  in  life's  tumultuotii  pKU, 

Pant  for  the  rural  pstbs  ofpeacefulaew. 

On  which  the  worlds  cold  gae  may  not  intrude. 

The  nlm  that  wrapt  the  earth,  and  aky,  and  lea, 

Permita  the  mind  ita  own  dear  fanciea  bright  { 

And,  aa  b  lone  aecluaion  of  the  night. 

The  past  revives  and  glads  our  privacy. 

What  jovial  train  breaka  on  lu  as  we  muse? 

The  reaper  bands  'mid  fields  of  bending  grain, 

Where  mirth's  loud  shout,  ilj  ioice,  and  winning  strain. 

The  light  of  joy,  throogh  deep  stirT'd  hearts  didiue. 

Bleat  scenes  of  youth  1  and  bappj  barreit  hours  I 

Life  haa  no  equal  charms — no  bliss  like  jouit.^MS, 


AUVEST,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  10 
the  most  genial  and  refreshing  period  of 
the  seafwjns"  round.     Then  or  never  is  the 
happiness  of  the  lowly  bom  complete.    The 
deep  serenity  of  the  autumnal  sky,  and  the 
unnifBed  quiet  of  the  ripening  fields,  are 
reflected   in  the  peasant's   bosom,  and  it 
gushes  over  with  the  combined  emotions  of 
cheerfulness  and  gratitude.     And  yet  at  no 
other  conjuncture  of  the  year,  is  more  strenuous  activity  demanded — 
or  the  call  to  labour  more  steadfastly  urgent.     It  may  be  that  then 
the  triple  bond  of  social  union,  more  intensely  and  intimately  encircled 
around  his  heart,  speeding  the  vital  current  with  an  accelerated  im- 
pulse— braces  every  sinew  of  his  frame,  and  nerves  every  muscle  for 
exertion.     At  other  times  his  hours  were  solitary,  his  toils  separate — 
in  the  remote  solitude  of  the  speechless  field — speechless  to  him — 
with  no  kind  voice  to  encourage  or  to  cheer* — or  if  it  be  his  partner, 
engrossed  at  home  in  a  load  of  family  and   "  earth-bom  cares,'"   tliat 
erode  and  canker  the  blandest  disposition,  and  fetter  the  buoyant 
expressions  of  glee.     Now  those  foreboding  clouds  have  dissipated. 


■  "Eating  a  cold  dinner  by  a  dyke  side,"  is  a  well  known  expression  of  the  solitary 
ditconfort  of  rural  labourers  whose  occupatiunt  take  them  lo  a  disiance  from  hointp. 
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and  the  sun  of  felicity  shoots  free  and  far,  its  illuminating  radiance. 
The  disconsolate  mourner  looks  forth  through  her  tears,  and  is  com- 
forted— ^and  the  cheek  furrowed  and  wan,  is  smoothed  and  mellowed. 
Mirth  girds  on  his  buskins,  '^  seizes  his  beechen  spear,""  and  saUies 
forth  to  disport,  amid  the  smiles  of  a  rejoicing  world. 

Harvest  is  a  season  of  care-defying  rites,  and  fondly  cherished, 
deeply  rooted  observances — results  of  the  many,  divided,  far  descend- 
ing streams  of  hilarity,  poured  into  one  impetuous,  uncontrolled,  head- 
strong tide. 

Every  traveller  or  sportsman,  must  at  some  time,  whilst  casually 
passing  a  band  of  reapers,  have  observed  one  detach  herself  from  the 
rest,  and  wend  with  hastening  footsteps  to  intercept  his  way,  in  whom 
as  she  approaches  his  scrutiny,  he  will  discern  a  grey  veteran  crone, 
dressed  in  the  long  outward  robe  of  her  Saxon  ancestry — ^who  versed 
in  smooth  words  and  plausible  inducements,  and  bending  with  humble 
lowliness,  will  with  outstretched,  sun-embrowned  rustic,  supplicate 
a  ^' largesse,^  from  the  ^Miberal  hand  and  open  heart.*"  To  the 
novice,  unwitting  of  such  well-urged  demands,  inquiring  the  destina- 
tion of  his  hesitatingly  produced  coin — the  jocular  reply  is  ale — merry, 
hearty,  "berry-brown  ale"" — to  invigorate  the  weak, — support  the 
toil-strung— enliven  the  lagging — to  infuse  harmony  through  all,  and 
procure  blessings  for  himself.  And  what  can  exceed  the  heart-elating 
acclaim — ^what  the  "  vollied  shower"'  of  jeer  and  scorn — ^that  annouces 
their  success  or  frustration  in  levying  this  their  favourite  contribution  !* 

The  sports  of  that  field,  rough,  boisterous,  and  rude — the  pervading 
sympathy  by  which  so  many  alien  hearts  are  knit  in  one  unselfish  aim 
— the  unfettered  and  unforced  flow  of  converse,  that  like  a  sunmier"s 
rill,  aQeviates  the  heavy  burden,  and  imparts  a  resilience  to  the  sink- 
ing heart — the  sun-break  interludes  of  rest — so  acceptable  and  yet  so 
recklessly  spent — the  stormy  Kemp^  or  emulous  struggle  for  the  honour 
of  the  ridge-end — ^and,  so  delightfully  accordant,  in  their  silvery  Is^ses, 
with  the  wild — still  aspects  of  nature,  the  far-resounding  notes  of 
some  native  melody,  attuned  by  a  chorus  of  happy  voices,  at  the  im- 
pulse of  hearts  yet  light  and  green — all  these  with  a  several  interest, 
attract  us,  irresistibly  attract  us,  to  that  fascinating  scene. 

That  field  of  labour  too,  during  ite  pauses,  has  its  smooth — ^tranquil 
spots,  like  the  verdant  and  flowery  expanses  by  the  pathway  that  invite 
the  weary  traveller  to  recline  and  to  meditate — when  the  carol  ceases 
to  sweU,  and  the  jest  to  sparkle,  and  the  din  of  gossip  and  the  deadly 
blast  of  scandal  are  alike  hushed,  while  the  traditionary  tale,  and  the 

*  A  somewhat  similar  custom  prevails  in  Norfolk  and  SuffolL— Honeys  Eveiy  Dsy 
Book,  IL  col.  lied.  1166, 
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narrative  of  the  olden  time— the  dear — ^poetio — dim— cloud-wrapt, 
olden  time,  exert  their  arresting — ^penetrative  sway,  elevate  the  mind 
into  the  region  of  mystery,  and  lull  into  a  transient  forgetfulness  of 
sublunary  ill.  Such  pleasing  episodes,  unluckily,  unless  to  one  who 
familiarly  mingles  with  the  harvest  band,  and  becomes  a  partaker  in 
its  toils,  as  well  as  in  its  conversation,  are  by  no  means  to  be  anived 
at  with  facility.  Like  some  rare,  uncultured  wild  flower,  the  favour- 
ite of  ^^  wandering  botanist,^  they  bloom  only  in  the  immensity  of 
Nature^s  shaggy  and  outlandish  retreats — difQcult  to  be  discerned, 
readily  overlooked.  The  example  here  presented,  far  removed  from 
the  type  of  its  class— commemorative  of  the  baleful  effects  of  the 
dreariest  superstition  that  stains  the  page  of  history — and  as  to  which 
a  thick  shadow  still  rests  on  the  peasant^s  mind — is  adduced  not  for 
its  innate  pretensions — but  as  being  an  attainable  specimen. 

A  female  on  the  harvest-ridge,  once  having  the  misfortune  to  break 
her  sickle,  was  obliged  to  proceed  home,  for  another.  As  she  went 
hastening  along,  a  hare  hirpled  across  the  path  before  her,  and  then 
turned  round  to  gaze,  seated  on  its  haunches,  and  welking  its  long, 
soft  ears  to  and  fro.  The  hunting  appetite  is  irresistible — she  hurled 
her  broken  sickle  at  the  hare,  and  it  sprang  suddenly  across  the  field, 
as  if  a  pack  of  harriers  were  on  its  trail.  At  her  return,  as  she  drew 
near  to  the  same  spot,  she  was  much  surprised  at  vie^ring  the  form  of 
what  seemed  the  same  hare,  stealing  athwart  her  way,  and  assuming 
its  former  scrutinizing  posture.  Bent  this  time,  not  to  permit  the 
opportunity  of  a  savoury  supper  to  escape,  she  took  a  steadier  aim 
than  before,  launched  the  fresh  sickle,  and  struck  the  animal  on  the 
brow.  But  how  was  she  horrified !  when  the  hare,  instead  of  betak- 
ing itself  to  flight,  with  a  wild  scream  of  vengeance,  darted  upon  her, 
implanted  its  talons — probably  turned  up  and  whetted  for  the  nonce— 
in  her  face— biting  and  scratching  her  like  a  cat  1  Such  a  fierce 
affiny  then  began  betwixt  the  two — ^woman  ajid  hare — that  there  is 
no  knowing  to  what  extremities  the  matter  might  have  proceeded — 
had  not  two  labourers  mowing  in  the  vicinity,  alarmed  by  the  woman^s 
outcries,  hastened  to  her  rescue — ^when  on  their  attempting  to  lay 
hold  on  the  enraged  creature — it  slipped  through  their  hands,  and 
was  speedily  beyond  all  human  hopes.  This  singular  audacity  in  a 
hare,  excited  wondrous  speculation  in  the  community,  who  all  phi- 
losophers after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  forthwith  set  on  foot  an  investi- 
gation, as  to  the  causes  of  such  unaccountable  procedure.  Nor  was 
it  long  ere  it  was  ascertained,  that  a  solitary,  friendless  female,  deeply 
struck  with  the  decripitude  and  paralysis  of  age,  from  that  very  period 
bore  upon  her  hitherto  unsullied  front,  an  ugly  seamed  gash,  as  if 
occasioned  by  a  sharp  instrument.    It  also  appeared  that  this  dame 
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though  heretofore  particularly  intimate  with  the  individual  whom  the 
strange  accident  had  befallen — from  that  time  forward,  could  not 
abide  her — diligently  avoiding  her  presence.  The  mystery  was  dis- 
closed at  once  !  That  hitherto  demure  and  inscrutable  female,  was 
all  that  fancy  could  conceive  of  wickedness  in  a  human  being ;  one 
who  to  accomplish  the  works  of  malignity  and  darkness,  towards 
which  her  own  bad  will  had  inclined,  but  which  nature  denied  the 
power  and  vigour  to  execute,  had  framed  a  detestable  compact  with 
the  king  of  evil,  at  the  price  of  both  body  and  soul !  Irritated  by  the 
odious  imputation,  the  wrinkled  matron,  who  though  long  dreaded 
and  viewed  askance,  yet  had  always  preserved  the  externals  of.decency 
and  personal  respect, — ^grew  desperate — ^broke  out  into  awful  excesses 
— cursed  and  "  blasphemeand  ^ — vowed  vengeance  immitigable — re- 
nounced the  friendship  of  all  her  former  associates — ^wreaked  her  fury 
on  milk,  butter-churns,  and  dwining  babies — fell  foul  of  the  farmer^s 
stock,  and  shook  his  com — in  short  committed  all  the  untoward  dis- 
asters within  the  circuit  of  her  neighbours'*  limited  geographical  range. 
She  '^  gave  herself  furth  to  have  knowledge  to  do  evill,  and  quhair 
ever  scho  promisit  to  do  evill — evill  befell.'''  What  was  her  fate,  is  not 
declared ;  whether  consigned  to  the  flaming  tar-barrel — the  customary 
judicial  resource  in  such  obstinate  cases— or  rather,  bending  beneath 
the  heavy  and  accumulating  ills  of  age,  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  dislike 
and  cruelty  of  her  ignorant  and  misguided  fellow  creatures — *'  wereit 
of  the  warldis  fascheries ;  and  brought  to  sic  miserie,''  as  made  her 
"  willing  to  die !  ''♦ 

Marvellous  relations  too  are  rife,  of  children,  brought  to  the  field 
by  mothers,  who  had  not  the  means  of  their  being  tended  at  home, 
and  left  cradled  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  till  the  ^'  landing  '^  had  been 
concluded,  undergoing  changes,  the  most  remarkable  and  perplexing. 
Eager,  and  foremost  of  the  straggling  company,  on  their  way  to  a 
new  portion  of  their  labours,  hurries  some  doting  mother  towards  her 
slumbering  offspring,  and  the  coverlet  being  withdrawn,  what  instead 
of  her  own  sweet  cherub  '^  celestial  rosy-red,^  meets  her  appalled 
vision,  but  a  ^^  greet  '^  hideous  lump  of  ugliness,  staring  awake,  and 
grinning  a  smile  of  malicious  welcome  to  the  devoted  foster  parent, 
whom  it  has  already  formed  the  design  of  draining  to  a  shadow ! 
This  was  the  work  of  the  Fairies,  that  they  might  replace  one  of  their 
own  lubberly,  woe-begone,  valueless  bantlings  with  some  exquisite 
^'  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould ; ''  and  often  too  as  the  swain  well 
knows,  and  takes  particular  pains  to  impress  on  the  rising  generation 

•  Trial  of  Ekpeth  Cursetter  or   Colsetter,  29   May,  1629.  apud  Dalyell's  Darker 
Superstitions  of  Scotland,  p*  44. 
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when  gleaniDg  behind  the  reapers,  on  the  summit  of  the  "  stooks,''^ 
nestling  among  the' crowded  ears,  are  fixed  tempting  morsels  of  '^  fairy 
butter^ — *' lickerish  baits''  to  lure  young — unguarded  lips,  and  in- 
temperate appetites  astray. 

"  The  scene  is  changed."  The  riant  flow  of  that  joyous  course  of 
existence  is  now  almost  sped,  and  that  firmly  wedged  compact  fast 
advances  to  its  dissolution.  Amidst  a  country,  dotted  with  rows  of 
shock  and  "  gait,"  and  an  increasing  frequency  of  yellow  solitudes 
stripped  of  their  golden  honours,  we  now  behold  them  forming  their 
darkened  ranks  along  the  edge  of  the  last  field  of  grain,  destined  to 
fall  beneath  the  reaper's  blade.  Glad  was  the  prelusive  mom,  that 
with  the  promise  of  bright  days,  ushered  in  scattered  knots,  that 
harvest  company  a-field — and  as  in  some  rapturous  pastime  of  their 
childhood,  in  the  fresh  novelty  of  their  toils,  did  the  first  glib  clips 
of  the  fine-edged  sickle,  driven  by  a  sinewy  and  eager  arm,  sweep 
"  burdened  with  ears,"  swollen  handfuls  from  the  ridge ;  but  gladder 
still  "  and  Oh !  with  what  deeper  welcome ! "  the  propitious  day- 
break that  heralds  that  labour's  close.  Not  content  alone  with  the 
healing  prospects  it  discloses,  music  must  instil  a  relish  intenser  still, 
and  to  strenuous  efibrts,  impart  speedier  wings.  Some  village 
Orpheus,  nodding  ecstatic  over  squeaking  fiddle  or  wind-blown  bag- 
pipe, upon  that  day  attains  '^  the  height  of  his  high  argument,"  while 
he  beholds  the  country's  hope  and  glory,  moving  to  his  volant  touch. 
They  "raised  to  height  of  noblest  temper,"  prosecute  "in  perfect 
phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood,"  their  modulated  toil.  High  upborne 
on  lengthened  pole,  like  to  a  Roman  maniple,  their  showy  standard 
guides  the  fervid  way.  This  is  the  com-bahy  or  kim-dolly^  an  image 
formed  from  a  quantity  of  com,  selected  from  the  field  last  to  be  cut 
down,  and  prepared  some  time  previous  to  the  day  of  harvest  home. 
Its  size  is  that  of  a  full  grown  female.  The  spikes  of  grain  being 
arranged  in  a  bunch,  are  firmly  compressed  and  tied  where  they  unite 
with  the  stalks,  to  form  the  head  and  neck.  Upon  its  head  is  placed 
a  muslin  cap,  such  as  country  maidens  delight  to  exhibit  themselves 
in  on  holiday  occasions,  and  a  white  muslin  smock,  trinmied  with 
ribbons  and  top-knots  enow,  being  fitted  over  the  straw,  it  at  length 
assumes  an  infinitely  more  gracious  semblance  to  humanity,  than 
does  an  Otaheitan  divinity.  The  longest  fork  shaft  procurable,  being 
thmst  up  through  it,  ensures  a  desired  facility  of  transport  from 
landing  to  landing,  or  if  business  press — for  its  being  stationed  sta- 
tuo-like  at  the  head  of  the  field,  the  reaper's  "  star  of  Arcady " — 
their  "  Tyrian  Cynosure." 

Anxious  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  in  seasonable  time,  that  is  before 
the  sun  go  down,  the  mid-day's  interval  of  rest,  or  it  may  be  on  occa- 
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sions  of  riot  and  ludicrous  uproar,  is  cheerfully  abridged,  and  with 
more  prompt  and  earnest  endeavours  is  the  willing  work  resumed. 

Great  is  the  strife  that  now  ensues  in  that  erst  peaceful  and  regu- 
lar array;  as  the  sensibly  diminished  corn-ridges,  assailed  on  eyery 
side  are  hurried  to  the  sheaf,  and  the  eye  can  already  calculate  the 
amount  of  strokes  that  will  lay  them  low.  The  old  people  of  either 
sex,  erewhile  most  sedulous  in  bearing  the  heavy  burden,  now  that 
another  season^s  battle  has  been  fought  so  toughly  and  weU,  suspend 
their  sickles — ^idle  now.  Fled  for  aye  the  light-winged  hours,  when 
they  with  youth  on  their  side,  were  competitors  in  that  hot  melee. 
"  Another  race  has  followed,^'*  and  '^the  palm^  is  destined  to  fresher 
and  less  furrowed  brows.  Theirs  however  is  a  gaiety  of  heart  that 
age,  and  care,  and  laboiur  may  impair,  but  cannot  suppress,  and  while 
the  youngsters  struggle  on, — excited  perchance  by  an  exhilarating 
glass,  which  she  of  the  party  who  has  seen  most  harvests  has  been 
dispatched  to  procure,  and  caught  by  the  enchanting  lure  of  the  wild 
musician,  they  join  hands  in  many  a  merry  reel,  round  stook  and 
sheaf.  The  object  of  the  now  all-engrossing  contention  is,  to  obtain 
the  last  cut  of  com,  reaped  on  the  field.  Hands  are  wounded,  and 
wrists  twitched,  that  have  weathered  many  a  brunt,  but  still,  in  heed- 
less and  savage  fury,  they  flounder  on,  until  the  aspired  for  handful, 
falls,  generally  by  the  collusion  of  a  friendly  bandtter^  who  has  man- 
aged to  conceal  it,  beneath  an  unbound  sheaf,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
^^  stook,^^  to  the  lot  of  the  fairest  and  the  favourite  of  the  field.  Not 
however  without  the  murmurs  of  the  envious  is  the  contest  resigned, 
for  great  is  the  privilege  that  last  cut  confers,  as  being  chidest  ofier- 
ing  dedicate  to  the  sacred  rites  of  Hymen.  Smiled  on  by  the  god — 
heading  the  nuptial  train,  will  she  with  elastic  footstep,  enter  within 
the  precincts  of  the  sacred  fane,  while  over  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,^  the 
relentless  portcullis  for  ever  excludes  hope. 

The  last  business,  before  leaving  the  field,  is  '^  to  shout  the  kirn.'" 
This  consists  in  the  rapturous  outburst  of  the  congregated  multitude, 
in  one  united  and  long  prolonged  acclaim.  In  some  localities,  the 
shout  is  preceded  by  a  rhyme  apposite  to  the  occasion,  recited  by  the 
clearest  voiced  individual  of  the  company.  The  following  specimen  of  it, 
has  often  awakened  the  echoes  on  the  green  banks  of  the  Wansbeck. 

"  Blessed  be  the  day  our  Saviour  was  bom ; 

For  Master 's  corn's  all  well  shorn, 

And  we  will  have  a  good  supper  to  night, 

And  a  drinking  of  ale,  and  a  kim !  a  kirn !  ahoa ! " 

All  uniting  at  the  close  in  a  simultaneous  shout.     Those  ungenerous 
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individaals  who  refuse  to  participate  the  general  joy,  by  joining  in  the 
huzza,  have  their  ears  properly  "  cobbed,'^  that  is  sensibly  lengthened, 
by  means  of  a  not  very  smooth  process.  In  the  fertile  flats  of  Glen- 
dale,  a  somewhat  abbreviated  version  of  the  harvest  rhyme,  is  in  use. 

"  The  master's  com  is  ripe — and  shorn, 
We  bless  the  day  that  he  was  born, 
Shouting  a  kirn !  a  kirn !  ahoa !  "* 

The  labourers  on  adjoining  farms,  if  within  hearing  often  take  up 
the  jovial  shout  of  jubilee,  and  speed  to  more  remote  districts  the 
tidings  of  good  news. 

The  procession  home  is  now  marshalled.  The  musician,  with  many 
a  flying  favour,  strides  in  front.  Then  comes  the  corn-baby  on  its  pole ; 
with  the  heroine  of  the  day,  bearing  over  her  arm,  neatly  plaited,  the 
talisman  of  her  fortunes.  Behind,  troop  the  obstreperous  multitude. 
On  arriving  at  home,  the  thrilling  shout  is  again  raised,  the  last  cut 
is  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  the  fiddler  chosing  his 
station,  a  country-dance  is  struck  up  on  the  sward  before  the  door  of 
the  ''^Ha^  in  which  in  presence  of  master  and  mistress,  as  if  antici- 
pating the  evenings  revels,  both  lad  and  lass  bounce  lustily,  "  with  no 
lead  on  their  heels.'"  To  prepare  for  that  happy  festival,  the  central 
point,  for  many  a  day,  of  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  the  conversation 
of  that  harvest  band,  they  now  disperse  to  their  several  abodes. 

The  festivities  of  the  Kim  "  hymned  by  loftier  harps,^ — its  length- 
ened preliminary  preparations — ^the  Kirn  gifts  of  new  caps  conferred 
by  the  mistress  on  her  deserving  damsels — ^the  display  of  rustic  finery 
in  comb  and  "gumflower,'*  rosette  and  robe  of  motely  pattern — 
the  flow  of  feast  and  song — the  long  memorial  recapitulation  of 
the  best  things  of  the  season — its  songs,  its  stories,  and  its  more 
exciting  scenes — ^the  merit  of  fiddle-de-dee  and  his  exhaustless  store 
of  tune,  the  "life  and  mettle''  of  the  dancers — ^and  the  character  of 
the  dances — that  dance  of  dances — the  cvdwm  dance^  not  excepted — 
the  various  phenomena  of  over-prolonged  suction — the  breaking  up — 
and  last  scene  of  all  "  the  setting  home " — all  these  as  familiar, 
but  unfortunately  less  and  less  frequently  recurring  observances  of 
an  age,  more  generous  in  its  usages,  than  that  which  has  succeded  it, 
I  purposely  omit.     It  may  not  however  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the 

*  The  Harvest  Home  call  of  the  Durham  reapers  is  given  in  Hone's  Table  Book,  ii 
coL  606. 

*^  Blest  be  the  dny  that  Christ  was  born. 

We've  ^tten  mell  of  Mr  ■ 's  com, 

Well  wnn,  and  better  shorn. 

Hip,  hip,  hip !— han» !  hozsa !  husea !  " 
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fate  of  the  eom-babyy  so  gaily  busked,  and  acting  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  day.  During  the  evening  it 
occupies  the  chief  and  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  ^^  ha,^^  constant^ 
reminding  them,  (and  there  have  been  occasions  much  to  be  regretted, 
in  which  some  have  been  so  unmannerly  as  to  forget*^),  of  the  auspici- 
ous event  they  have  met  to  celebrate;  unless  when  in  the  deepest 
enthusiasm  of  the  dance,  it  is  snatched  down,  and  bom  in  triumph 
through  its  eddies.  One  of  the  dishes  may  also  be  alluded  to,  as 
being  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  usual  name  of  the  harvest 
feast — the  JB^im — ^although  the  idea  of  such  a  dish  may  have  merely 
arisen  from  a  fanciful  play  upon  words,  while  the  real  meaning  of 
the  term,  implies  somewhat  more  recondite  and  esoteric.  When  the 
company  have  been  satisfied  to  repletion  with  the  substantial  fare  that 
loads  the  hospitable  board,  there  are  brought  forward  sundry  dishes 
of  cream,  taken  out  of  the  chum,  just  as  it  was  going  to  break  into 
butter.  This,  well  seasoned  with  sugar,  soon  disappears  under  a  pell- 
mell  of  spoons;  as  many  persons  eating  from  a  dish,  as,  without 
stretching  too  long  an  arm,  can  conveniently  reach  it. 

The  reapers  are  sometimes  permitted  to  bring  with  them  such  of 
their  acquaintances,  as  from  their  ready  accomplishments  in  pleas- 
antry, will  contribute  to  the  evening^s  entertainments.  Lasses  have 
their  lovers  premonished ;  and  if  the  kirn  is  noted,  it  attracts,  un- 
bidden, the  choice  merit  of  the  district.  A  particular  aim  with  many 
of  those  strangers,  is,  to  appear  in  such  a  disguise,  as  shall  efiectually 
prevent  their  being  recognized.  The  fantastic  mummery  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  is  resorted  to,  and  the  harvest  feast  is  often  converted  into 
a  rude  masquerade.  Some  dress  themselves  in  female  attire,  others 
are  encased,  from  head  to  heel,  in  straw  ropes  wound  spirally  round 
the  body  and  limbs.  Others  again  have  recourse  to  some  animal^s 
skin,  to  mask  the  face,  and  like  the  Hottentot  kaross,  enwrap  the 
body;  while  behind,  very  ludicrous  in  the  dance,  depends  an  ox's 
bushy  tail.  Secured,  beneath  these  "guisings,^  from  every  embar- 
rassment, the  emboldened  rustic,  with  much  gallantry,  gives  a  round 


*  Whitley  was  long  famous  for  its  kirns,  but  kirns  like  many  other  good  things  are 

liable  to  much  abuse — the  resort  to  them  became  so  promiscuous  and  numerous and 

parties  in  several  instances  acted  with  such  indiscretion,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
their  being  discontinued.  In  the  north  of  Northumberland,  the  donation  of  a  shillmg  to 
each  reaper,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  is  now  frequently  substituted  for  a  kini. 
With  this,  on  an  appointed  night,  the  men  treat  themselves  to  liquor,  music  and  dancing— 
and  the  good  wives  and  *'  greener  damsels,"  to  dispense  their  charity  in  a  gentle  way^ 
convene  in  the  house  of  some  needy  but  worthy  widow,  who,  out  of  their  kirn  moneys 
entertains  them,  with  cake,  and  gossip,  and  the  cup  "M'hich  cheers  but  not  inebriates; " 
receiving  in  recompence  of  her  pains,  the  generous  remains  of  a  plenteous  feast 
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of  dancing  to  all  the  females  in  the  room,  and  while  thus  engaged, 
performs  such  capers  "  wildly  graceful,^  and  such  dexterous  feats  of 
buffoonery^  as  draw  forth  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  assembly. 
He  who  eclipses  the  rest,  is  entitled  as  his  due,  to  a  proportionate 
share  of  esteem,  as  being  the  "  best  guisard.^**  Some  preserve  their 
incognito  to  the  close,  and  depart  without  affording  any  token  by 
which  conjecture  might  be  gratified.  Others  having  performed  their 
part,  divest  themselves  of  their  disguise,  and  return  to  join  some  fair 
friends,  who,  during  the  previous  farce,  had  been  selected  as  their 
partners  for  the  evening. 

On  these  occasions  also  there  are  pranks,  far  less  praiseworthy,  at 
the  expense  of  the  ideal  teiTors  of  others.  Not  unfrequently,  a  com- 
pany on  their  return  home  firom  the  feast,  will  be  waylaid  by  some  of 
their  companions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  fright.  At  one  of 
the  country  kirns,  as  runs  the  story,  a  youth  had  planned  a  scheme 
for  thus  amusing  himself.  Wrapping  himself  in  a  white  sheet,  he 
stationed  himself  besides  a  gateway,  which  he  knew  some  of  the  kirn 
people  had  to  pass.  The  spot  had  long  in  vulgar  belief,  inherited  the 
reputation  of  being  ghost-haunted.  Here  with  desperate  boldness  he 
posted  himself,  when  suddenly  the  real  ghost  rose  up  out  of  the  earth 
before  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gateway,  in  shape  and  costume 
so  resembling  himself,  that  to  his  confused  perception,  it  seemed  the 
selfsame  being !  Terrified  to  the  utmost,  he  attempted  to  spring  to 
his  feet  and  run  away,  but  the  shadowy  figure,  significantly  nodding 
its  head,  said  to  him  in  slow,  solemn  tone  of  authority. 

**You  come  to  scare,  I  come  to  scare, 
While  I  sit  here — sit  you  there." 

Overpowered  with  amazement,  the  poor  rustic  swooned  away,  in 
which  state,  cold  and  deathlike,  though  not  ultimately  irrecoverable, 
he  was  found  by  his  friends  on  their  arrival.* 

*  On  the  authority  of  Robert  Bolam's  Notes.  This  resembles  an  encounter  with 
the  renowned  **  Meg  of  Meldon,"  as  garrulous  tradition  has  preserved  the  incidents. 
An  individual,  well  known  for  his  scepticism  in  regard  to  ghosts,  had  often  heard  of 
Meg's  achievements  in  frightening  people,  but  would  not  credit  them.  He  however  had 
no  scruple  in  perpetuating  the  belief  amongst  a  credulous  community,  so,  one  mirk  night, 
dressed  in  a  white  drapery,  he  placed  himself  on  the  parapet  wall  of  Meldon  bridge — a 
favourite  haunt  of  that  unquiet  spirit — and  there  sat  awaiting  strangers.  He  had  not 
stayed  long,  till  he  found  Meg  herself  seated  beside  him.  *<  You've  come  to  fley,*'* 
said  she,  *'and  Tve  come  to  fley,  let's  both  fley  together."  At  the  same  time  she  drew 
herself  a  little  nearer  him,  while  he  jealous  of  too  iamiliar  an  intimacy,  moved  still  further 
along.    Meg  repeated  her  movementi  and  he  still  shrunk  from  her  approach.     She  at 

•  Frighten. 
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An  ovation — humbler  and  lees  ostentatious — but  to  some  minds^ 
to  whom  the  thrift  and  cheerful  resources  of  poverty  afford  a  contem- 
plation at  all  times  delightful — ^fully  more  interesting — still  remains — 
the  Gleaner's  kim.  "The  last  blythe  shout  hath  died  upon  our 
cars,'**  and  the  events  of  the  kirn-night,  common  by  repetition,  have 
ceased  to  interest,  or  even  to  be  matter  of  talk.  Then  out  in  the 
bared  fields,  day  after  day,  when  the  sun  has  absorbed  the  dew,  aild 
the  rains  of  the  latter  season  delay  their  arrival,  the  assembliiig 
families  of  the  farm-stead  and  the  cotter's  row,  young  and  old,  like 
the  coveys  of  upland  game,  frequent  the  harvest  field,  to  pick  up  the 
scanty  relics,  the  farmer  has  abandoned  to  their  use,  and  that  of  the 
fowls  of  heaven.  The  accumulated  proceeds,  plaited  up  in  handfuls 
called  singles^  are  at  mid-day  or  evening,  borne  home — ^where  being 
sufficiently  dried,  the  grain  is  beaten  out  with  a  mallet,  and  after- 
wards separated  from  the  chaff  by  being  allowed  to  fall  from  a  tcechiy 
in  the  stream  of  a  current  of  air.  The  produce,  where  the  busy 
hands  are  numerous  and  diligent,  often  considerably  augments  the 
frugal  hind's  boll,  subject  to  many  a  call.  At  the  end  of  the  "gath- 
ering season,"  in  reward  of  the  assiduity  of  her  little  ones,  the  mother 
prepares  for  them,  their  delicious  banquet.  That  day,  the  "kirn'" 
is  put  in  motion — and  the  cream  brought  exactly  to  the  mingling  of 
acidity  with  sweetness.  Then  sugar  dropped  in,  in  unsparing  spoon- 
fuls, raises  the  mixture  to  its  highest  zest.  Meanwhile  upon  the  fire, 
a  rich  cake  of  the  white  flour  of  the  gathering,  with  sugary  baits  and 
persuasives  throughout,  is  in  rapid  preparation.  These  unwonted 
delicacies,  the  supreme  of  youthful  conception,  more  than  repay  the 
poor  little  things,  for  all  the  pinching  ills  they  have  endured,  in  many 
a  raw — cheerless  day  of  expiring  autumn. 

Meantime  under  the  influence  of  propitious  suns,  and  dry  evapor- 
ating breezes,  the  remaining  enclosures  are  speedily  cleared  of  their 
treasures — a  period  not  unrefreshed  with  effervescent  flashes  of 
jovialty — at  least  among  the  junior  portion  of  the  rural  community. 
The  genial  current  that  diffused  cheerfulness  and  content,  amid  the 
weighty  cares  of  the  harvest,  has  not  so  entirely  shrunk  its  dimensions, 
but  that  still  mirth  and  harmless  pastimes,  mingle  along  its  smiling 
banks.  And  if  in  future  years,  one  who  at  the  call  of  his  own  elastic 
impulses  has  quaffed  those  exhilarating  and  sparkling  waters,  in  look- 
ing back  upon  the  few,  how  few !  illuminated  spots,  that  gild  the 
shadowy  land  of  memory,  could  have  found  a  recording  voice,  me- 
thinks  he  might  thus  have  raised  the  retrospective  strain. 


length  came  so  close  as  to  give  him  a  push,  which  he  hastily  attempted  to  shoo,  bat  lost 
balance,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  water. 
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I. 

And  there  was  too  in  the  long  harvest  eves, 

The  happj  toil,  when  the  late  leading  wain, 

Bj  fav'ring  moonlight,  honsed  the  readj  grain. 

To  aid  the  builder  with  the  forth-brought  sheaves ; 

To  guide  the  horse  to  trace  the  o'erladed  team ; 

To  drag  \joforker8  hand  the  distant  stook  ; 

And  when  the  car  its  way  through  moorlands  took. 

To  watch  the  wheels  with  glistening  moss-fire  gleam.* 

And  there  were  the  wild  sports  when  work  was  o'er. 

At  Boglie,  by  the  mazy  stacks  concealed ; 

Or  Hide  and  seek — or  Bases  far  a-field ; 

Or  greedy  Gled  that  off  the  younglings  bore. 

Can  afler  life  give  back  the  gladdening  hours. 

That  'mid  those  fervid  Harvest  games  were  ours  ! 

II. 

And  when  that  youthful  merriment  was  gone. 

And  deeper  feelings — nobler  motives — thrill'd. 

Still  were  those  scenes  with  fresh  enjoyment  filled, 

For  what  had  vanished  amply  to  atone  : 

For  having  reached  some  upland's  airy  line. 

Beneath  us  stretch'd  the  woodland  prospect  fair, 

What  scenes  of  fancy  might  with  that  compare ! 

What  hues  so  varied !  or  what  tints  so  fine ! 

Not  Spring  when  "  she  comes  forth  with  buds  "  and  flowers, 

Or  Summer  when  awake  her  splendid  things. 

On  gold  and  purple,  green  and  azure  wings. 

To  flutter  'mid  her  radiant  sun-lit  bowers ; 

Had  half  such  fascination,  could  so  move, 

The  secret  fountains  of  the  heart's  deep  love. 

In  this  deeply  interesting  period  of  the  woodland's  changing  um- 
brage, when  the  repose  of  nature^s  energies  diffuses  a  quietude,  un- 
perturbed and  universal — ^as  if  in  harmony  with  the  inactive  scenes 
around,  is  the  circuit  of  harvest  labour  completed,  and  the  anxieties 
of  the  farmer  and  his  labourers  brought  finally  to  a  close.     Then  is 


*  In  passing  over  swampy  moorlands  in  Autamn,  the  wheels  of  carts,  or  the  shoes 
of  travellers,  are  often  seen  to  glimmer  as  if  beset  with  thousands  of  luminous  sparkles,  or 
even  sheets  of  flame.  This  is  occasioned  by  breaking  in  upon  the  decayed  vegetable 
ingredients  underneath  the  surface,  which  teem  with  phosphorescent  matter  visible  only  in 
the  dark,  and  when  thus  excited.  I  need  not  say  that  the  flame  is  innocuous,  and  des- 
titute of  heating  properties.    This  phenomenon  is  usually  called  WUd-fire^ 
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the  last  sheaf  of  corn,  securely  circled  by  the  stackyard  wall,  or 
lodged  beneath  the  covert  of  the  barn.  Sometimes  the  celebration 
of  the  kirn  is  deferred  tiU  then,  that  both  servant  and  master  may 
have  equal  cause  for  rejoicinp^.  At  all  events,  few  are  so  niggardly, 
as  to  grudge  regaling  their  farm-servants,  for  the  multiplied  toils,  and 
long  moonlight  yokings,  they  have  submitted  to  in  their  work  of  love, 
with  a  cheering  round  or  two  of  the  bottle,  joined  to  a  keenly  relished 
repast  of  broad  and  cheese,  washed  down  with  ^^  mantling  quaighs 
of  ale.""  The  mistress  too,  as  chance  will  have  it,  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  the  entertainment,  as  should  her  well-fledged  train  of  geese, 
now  admitted  to  the  full  range  of  the  stubbles,  and  advancing  to 
their  maturity  at  Michaelmas,  come  across  the  track  of  the  last 
loaded  wain,  on  its  passage  to  the  stackyard,  the  driver  is  not  worth 
his  whip,  if  he  have  not  a  "  harvest  guise  ^  roasted  for  supper.  This 
no  one  can  righteously  retain  from  him,  provided  he  can  by  fair 
means,  lay  it  dead  with  his  whip  handle.  This  is  another  custom 
now  almost  unpractised,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  days  of  our  forgotten  ancestry.  In  Yorkshire,  on 
the  eve  on  which  the  com  was  secured,  the  husbandmen  partook  of 
what  was  termed  their  "Inning-goose.'"*  Tusser,  tells  the  farmers 
to  "  let  Goose  have  a  goose,  be  she  lean  be  she  fat,^  and  that  for  a 
reason  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  remembered  by  those  immediatdy 
in  contact  with  the  outfield  labourer,  as  it  is  by  such  small  consid- 
erate favours,  as  much  as  by  the  tie  of  mutual  interest,  that  the  bond 
of  rural  society,  so  beautiful  and  patriarchal,  is  rendered  indissolnbly 
firm. 

''  Please  such  as  did  please  thee,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
Thus  doing,  with  alway  suche  helpe  as  they  can 
Thou  winnest  the  praise  of  the  labouring  man."* 

Thus  in  various  parts  of  the  extensive  shire  of  Northumberland,  are 
some  of  the  modes,  by  which  the  "  harvest  folk,^'  contrive  to  "  keep 
themselves  merrie  all  harvest  time  long,^^  and  thus  when  the  unflagg- 
ing round  of  occupation  has  been  conducted  with  prosperity  and  un- 
flinching steadiness  to  its  close,  do  they  give  loose  to  the  last  glad 
outburst  of  their  exuberant  hearts — ^thus  shake  "  to  the  wind  their 
cares.'' 


*  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  toI  ii.  p.  16.  In  Boys^  Sandwich 
occurs  this  item  <*  35  Hen.  VIII.  Spent  whan  we  ete  our  harryst  goose  iij*-  vi***  and  the 
goose  x^**  (Hone's  Every-Day  Book,  ii.  1174.)  The  French  had  their  <«Harrest 
gosUng**  under  Henry  IV.  (Brand,  ubisup,) 

•  Ibid,  p.  17. 
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"  Our  mral  anceetora,  with  litde  blest, 
Padeat  of  labour  whea  the  eoA  was  rest. 
Indulged  the  da^  that  housed  the  aanual  grain. 
With  feasts  and  offerings,  and  a  thankful  strain  : 
The  joj  their  mves,  and  stmt,  and  servants  slutre 
Ease  of  their  toil  and  partners  of  their  care  : 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl, 
Smoothed  ev'ry  brow,  and  opened  every  soul,* 

As  a  stranger  and  as  a  gleaner  we  entered  the  harvest  field — these 
stray  spikes,  the  sparing  resnlt  of  our  devious  search,  disposed  in  a 
slightly  connected  fascicle,  we  dedicate  to  the  benign  genius  of  the 


Cjbt  AmnhU  ^^ttitfon 
THE    LAST  REMAINS  OF  STOCKTON  CASTLE, 

FROM  "TUK  CBNTLEMAK'a  WAQAZINE,"  FOR  JULY,  1800. 

HE  ancient  castle  of  Stockton  could  boast  a 
remote  origin,  and,  it  is  believed,  occupied 
'  the  site  of  some  Bomui  structure,   for  in 
'   digging  the  foundation  of  a  quay,  there  was 
found  near  the  spot  where  the  castle  wall 
I  joined  the  river,   a  coin  of  Nero  Claudius 
I    Csesar,  who  invaded  Britain  about  A.D.  59. 
The  castle  however,  was  in  existence  pre- 
vious   to  the   eleventh  century,   must  have 
been  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  appears  to  have  heen  built  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  En^and,  after  which  it  became  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  Durham.       UntJl  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Stockton  was  compre- 
hended in  the  parish  of  Norton,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  some  of  the  Norman  barons,  in  conformity  with  the  religious  cus- 
toms of  those  days,  to  the  see  of  Durham.    Philip  de  Poictou,  bishop 
of  Durham    was  particularly  attached  to   king  John,   whom  he   is 
said  to  have  entertained  on  a  visit  at  Stockton  castle,  where  John 
afterwards  granted  a  charter  to  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle,   dated 
"  Stockton,  February  5th,  ISll."    Bishop  Famham  made  Stockton 
almost  his  constant  residence  for  eight  years,  and  died  here  in  1257, 

•  Pope. 
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previous  to  which  he  had  "abandoned  his  bishopricke  voluntarily; 
and  eontmtiiige  hinuelfe  with  three  good  manors  of  that  See,  Hoveden, 
JBasington,  and  Stockton,  betoke  himselfe  to  contemplacon.'"  Bishop 
Eellow,  who  succeeded  Bek,  re-built  the  caatle  or  Manor  honse,  and 
aiterwards,  during  the  residenoe  of  bishop  Matthew,  in  1597,  it  waB 
partly  consumed  by  fire.  Stockton,  Korton,  and  Claxtoa  are  re- 
corded amongst  tho  places  destroyed  by  the  Scots  in  the  reigo  of 
Edward  II.,  and  most  probably  the  castle  was  not  lefl  unscathed. 
Dr  Morton  was  the  last  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  resided  at  Stockton, 
whence  he  fled  into  Yorkshire,  after  the  defeat  of  the  king's  army 
by  the  Scots  at  Newbum.  The  castle  did  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  but  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom;  the 
order  of  parliament  for  the  sale  of  the  bishop's  lands,  brought  it  into 
the  hands  of  private  persons,  who  appear  to  have  demolished  it 
for  the  sale  of  materials  with  which  some  of  the  stone  houses  in 
the  town  are  said  to  have  been  built.  In  "a  patiicular  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  sold  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance, 
entitled,  an  ordinance  for  abolishing  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  and  for  sett- 
ling their  lands  and  possessions  upon  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  be  disposed  of  as  both  houses  of  parliament  shall  think 
fit  and  appoint,"  we  find  that  on  the  24th  of  March,  1647-8,  the 
manor  of  Stockton  was  sold  to  William  Underwood,  and  James 
Neltborpe,  for  J'6,165  10s.  2jd.  But  the  castle  was  not  totally 
destroyed  until  four  years  after,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  according  to 
the  following  memorandum,  "1652  Caaimm  de  Stockton  Jvit  bOalU 
dirvimn.'"  The  inclosnre  adjoining  the  site  of  the  castle  is  still  called 
the  "Park." 


THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  THE  LAST  REMAINS  OP  STOCKTON  CASTIE. 


se  antient  walls, 
i  o'er  their  time-worn  base; 
d  all  their  grandeur  falls, 
of  a  noble  race. 

Ah !  who  can  tell  the  changes  of  hia  fate. 

Or  trace  throogh  rolling  years  the  varying  tides  ? 

Who  can  disclose  his  ever-alt'ring  state, 

Or  mark  the  streamlet,  less'ning  as  it  glides  ? 


1 
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In  rade  magnificence,  a  massj  pile, 

Triomphant  here  its  Norman  banners  wav'd, 

A  bulwark  bold,  arraj'd  in  antient  style, 

Whilst  gentle  Tees  its  strong  foundations  lav'd. 

No  harbour  this  for  Rapine's  dreadful  swaj. 

No  haughty  baron  rul'd  indignant  here. 
No  trembling  peasants  lawless  lords  obey, 

Or  wipe  in  silence  the  neglected  tear. 

Here  other  morals  find  more  ample  room, 
Tho'  damp'd,  alas !  by  Superstition's  dream ; 

The  Gospel  penetrates  the  deadly  gloom, 
And  sheds  abroad  a  more  instructive  gleam. 

Where  this  small  ruin  lifts  its  humble  head, 

And  tells  the  tale  of  desolating  Time, 
Their  lives  a  race  of  holy  Prelates  led, 

Whose  smiles  dispell'd  the  rigour  of  the  clime. 

Bosom'd  in  trees  the  Gothic  mansion  stood, 
Which  grateful  shed  a  sacred  gloom  around ; 

Its  battlements  reflected  from  the  flood — 

Its  deep-trench'd  mote  a  sure  defence  was  found. 

Yet  not  for  war  alone  these  tow'rs  were  raas'd. 

Fair  peace  and  loyalty  more  joys  afford ; 
Thro'  the  broad  hall  a  thousand  torches  blaz'd, 

The  royal  banquet  smok'd  upon  the  board. 

Nor  yet  loud  revelry,  nor  base  misrule, 

(Unseemly  sights !)  this  hallowed  pile  confest ; 

From  pomp  and  power.  Ambition's  dang'rous  school, 
Good  Fameham  sought  it  as  a  place  of  rest. 

Quick  rolls  the  torrent  down  the  mountain's  side 
When  angry  clouds  the  alter'd  year  deform ; 

Quick  ages  roU,  destructive  as  the  tide. 

And  sweep  the  scatter'd  remnants  of  the  storm. 

Tho'  tax  retir'd,  tho'  sunk  in  hoary  years. 

And  tending  slowly  to  mild  decay ; 
A  cruel  spoiler  all  my  glory  tears — 

Where  will  not  civil  discord  find  its  way  ? 

VOL.  II.  3  D 
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Now  strewn  abroad  hj  many  an  impious  hand. 
Forlorn,  deserted  my  sad  ruins  lie, 

Scarce  mark  the  spot  of  honour's  late  command. 
Scarce  tell  the  pitying  stranger  ahere  to  sigh. 

Yet  'midst  the  wrecks  and  ravt^^es  of  Time, 
Benevolence  a  sacred  trophy  rears'  — 

Not  propt  on  bases,  sculptor'd  stones  snblime, 
But  wet  with  orphan's  sympathetic  tears. 

SoR  verdure  crowns  the  nndalating  ground, 
The  shepherd's  riches  deck  the  rural  shed, 

Nature's  first  bev'rage  sweetly  streams  around ; 
The  inEwt's  suckled,  and  the  hungry  fed. 


I&onnet  to  itt  l&iber  StoeeU. 

BY  THE  BBV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 


at,  with  wandering  feet, 
I  jouroey'd  many  a  mile; 
hts  he  might  beguile, 
ateous  scenes  to  greet. 

The  waving  branches,  that  romantic  bend 
O'er  thy  steep  banks,  a  soothmg  charm  bestow; 
The  murmur  of  thy  wandering  wave  below 

Seems  to  his  ear  the  pity  of  a  friend. 

Delightful  stream!  though  now  along  thy  shore. 
When  Sprbg  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride 

The  shepherd's  distant  pipe  is  heard  no  more; 
Yet  here  with  pensive  peace  could  I  abide, 

Far  from  the  stormy  world's  tumultuous  roar. 
To  muse  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide. 


1  Sliute  Tivmnipaa,  Bi^op  of  DuHiun,  qtpiopriated  tbe  Rle  of  Stocitmi  cHtl^  wiA 
other  pirta  of  hit  demeane  Und*  there,  for  the  pnipoM  of  fonnu^  ■  milk-bn  Ar  ihi 
lue  of  tbe  poor  of  that  pker. 
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BETTY  OARR,  WHO  DIED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  104: 
JOE  DAWSON,  WHO  LIVED  TO  BE  101. 


BT  JOSEPB   BIDLET. 


T  WM  my  singukr  fortune  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  my  life,  to  live  between  two  neigh- 
bours who  both  survived  beyond  a  centuiy. 
Old  Betty  Oarr  on  the  one  hand  next  door, 
and  in  the  house  immediately  adjoining  ours 
on  the  other  hand,  Old  Joe  Dawson.     We 
look  with  admiration  on  a  monument  of  a 
hundred  years  standing,  and  regard  aa  par- 
taking; of  comparative  antiquity  the  events 
which  occurred,  and  the  persons  who  figured 
in  the  world  a  century  ago.     How  much  more  deserving  of  our  admi- 
ration is  such  a  living  monument  of  the  Creator's  skill,  aa  has  been 
walking  the  earth  during  the  whole  of  that  period.     The  subject  of 
monarohs  whose  dynasty  has  become  extinct — the  eyes  that  have 
gazed  on  myriads  now  no  more — the  tongue  that  has  talked  till  its 
local  dialect  has  been  imperceptibly  changed — a  frail  body  sustained 
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by  150,000  meals,  which  a  morsel  might  have  choked —  a  bosom  oon- 
tainin^  a  heart  which  has  beat  55  millions  of  pulsations,  and  propelled 
the  vital  fluid  during  a  hundred  years,  through  a  frame  which  might 
have  been  strangled  in  the  birth.  This — ^this  is  the  monument  to  be 
looked  upon  with  admiration. 

''Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  time  so  long." 

Such  a  monument  of  the  Creator's  skiU,  was  Old  Betty  Garr.  She 
was  our  next-door  neighbour  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  was 
Old  Betty  Carr  before  I  was  bom.  It  is  pleasant  when  those  whose 
extreme  age  makes  them  objects  of  wonder,  are  also  by  their  virtues 
entitled  to  our  esteem ;  but  such  I  fear,  was  not  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  She  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years,  but  I  have  a  vived 
recollection  of  her  feeble  frame — ^wrinkled  skin — ^toothless  head-for- 
bidding physiognomy — dirty  habits,  and  vicious  practices.  What  her 
maiden  name  had  been,  I  never  heard ;  for  nobody  living  in  the  town 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  knew  her  unmarried.  She  had  however, 
been  twice  wedded.  Her  first  husband's  name  was  Carr,  which  she 
always  retained  ;  the  second  was  Lambert,  who  hanged  himself  on  a 
tree  in  the  eastern  boundary  of  Hexham  parish.  The  old  woman  had 
a  saying,  which  was  associated  with  this  event,  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
"  Ah  Hinneys,  its  a  fine  thing  for  a  body  to  dee  their  own  fair  death.'' 
The  house  she  lived  in  was  her  own,  but  she  had  little  income  beyond 
the  rent  of  a  spare  room,  and  the  produce  of  a  small  garden  at  the 
back  door,  where,  besides  a  solitary  apple  tree,  old  and  decayed  like 
its  owner,  she  grew  mint  and  marigolds  which  she  sold  chiefly  on 
Sundays,  to  young  folks  for  nosegays.  Old  Ned  Holms  the  piper  was 
her  tenant  for  some  years,  and  his  music  drew  youngsters  about  the 
house.  Occasionally  Tansy  cakes  and  other  merry-makings  were 
held,  for  the  old  woman's  benefit  and  pleasure ;  for  she  delighted  in 
vain  amusements — ^had  card  parties  at  her  house  on  holidays,  and 
practised  playing  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  one  in.  A  huge  old 
stone  formed  her  seat  at  the  front  door,  where  she  often  sunned  herself 
on  summer  evenings ;  whilst  she  smoked  her  black  cutty  which  she 
never  abandoned  but  to  die.  There,  I  imagine  I  see  her,  crawling 
along  by  the  wall  to  an  adjoining  shop,  for  the  few  articles  of  daily 
consumption — her  arms  black  and  withered — her  face  often  sooty — ^her 
toothless  jaws  in  ruminating  motion,  and  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance fierce  and  repulsive.  "  There,"  she  would  say,  as  she  laid  down 
a  plain  shilling,  "  ye  need  not  look  at  it,  for  I  got  it  of  one  who  would 
not  take  a  bad  one  if  they  knew."  Her  stick  was  often  raised  to  beat 
"unlucky  bairns,"   the  more  mischievous  of   whom  sometimes  drew 
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down  her  imprecations ;  and  often  has  the  complaint  been  made  to 
our  mother — "  Betty  Oarr  says  bad-words/' 

When  in  her  hundredth  year,  some  heartless  wretch  robbed  her 
house, — carrying  oflF  her  feather  bed  and  pillows;  on  which  occar 
sion  a  kind  neighbour  wrote  her  a  brief,  which  is  now  before  me. 
At  the  period  of  her  death,  which  was  in  1823,  she  was  reputed  to 
be  one  hundred  and  four  years  old  ;  having  been  a  subject  of  all  the 
four  Georges,  one  of  whom  reigned  about  threescore  years :  and  she 
looked  as  old  as  she  was — had  her  share  of  the  common  infirmities  of 
her  very  uncommon  age,  with  but  few  of  its  redeeming  qualities.  It 
was  her  ambition  though  poor,  to  keep  her  own  house  over  her  head 
till  the  last;  and  it  was  inherited  by  a  man  who  bore  the  family 
name,  but  with  scarcely  any  other  claim  to  the  property. 

Old  Joe  Dawson  came  originally  from  Allendale,  and  never  laid 
aside  his  native  dialect,  though  he  lived  in  Hexham  during  the  life- 
time of  nearly  all  the  people  inhabiting  it  on  his  settling  there.  How 
wonderfully  diversified  is  Language,  when  places  only  ten  miles  asun- 
der have  dialects  so  different !  Not  only  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
Earth — ^its  Continents  and  larger  Islands,  not  only  the  quarters  of 
the  Globe,  with  their  Empires — Kingdoms — States — Provinces  and 
considerable  districts,  have  their  Languages  and  Dialects ;  but  ad- 
joining parishes — ^nay  different  parts  of  the  same  parish  have  their 
various  tongues  ;  as  is  plainly  audible  in  the  conversation  of  a  native 
of  Hexhamshire,  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  town.  Joe  Dawson''s 
Obituary  found  a  place  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which,  as  it  affords  data  in  proof  of  his  age,  I  shall  here  re- 
publish. 

"  1829.  Died  on  the  8th  inst.,  (June)  at  Hexham,  aged  101,  Mr. 
Joseph  Dawson.  Like  many  old  people  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
state  his  exact  age ;  but  it  might  be  inferred  pretty  nearly,  from  facts 
which  he  often  repeated — he  was  old  enough  to  be  engaged  in  plough- 
ing, during  the  Rebellion  of  1745;  and  was  on  one  occasion  driven, 
with  his  companions,  from  that  employment,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
supposed  troop  of  horse,  on  Whitfield  fell,  which  however,  turned  out 
to  be  Ore  Galloways.*  " 

Old  Joe  lived  with  the  "  twee  lads,*"  as  he  continued  to  call  his 
sons,  though  far  advanced  in  life  ;  who  made  a  tolerable  livelihood  by 
keeping  a  horse  and  cart ;  though  poor  in  appearance,  and  uncom- 
fortable in  their  habits,  as  all  men  become  who  dispense  with  the 
services  of  females,  and  abandon  the  decencies  of  life.     Unaided  by 

*  A  drove  of  poneys,  carrying  bags  of  ore  upon  their  backs,  from  the  Lead  Minea  to 
the  Smelting  Mills. 
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book-learning,  though  in  nowise  deficient  in  natnral  capiwnty,  his 
knowledge  was  limited,  and  his  convereation  uninteTosting.  His 
mannerB,  like  those  of  his  family,  were  sufficiently  heatheni^ ;  thou^ 
not  designed  to  be  offensiTe  to  his  neighboun.  He  had  indeed,  two 
married  daughters,  still  *  the  lasses,'  though  now  old  women ;  and 
when  the  old  mao  died,  it  was  resolved  to  bury  him  at  the  place 
which  he  came  from.  So  having  procured  a  coffin,  the  lads  laid  it, 
enclosing  their  Father's  remains,  upon  their  own  cart.  The  laasee, 
having  first  lighted  their  pipes,  took  their  seats  upon  it ;  and  young 
Joe,  as  the  eldest  sou  had  always  been  called  till  now — though  blinder 
than  the  father  at  the  end  of  his  days — oonudering  it  was  a  long  way 
to  Allendale,  made  the  nag  quicken  his  pace.  Joe  Dawson's  name 
was  long  since  connected  with  a  story  about  the  laying  of  a  ^ost ; 
bat  the  materials  are  too  slender  to  warrant  attempting  a  sketch. 


THE    WIZARD'S    CAVE. 
9  l<'ort6inn6rfan  %tstiOl. 


HE  Wizard's  Cave"  is  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  a  native  of  North 
Shields.  Like  a  true  Northumbrian,  Mr. 
Owen  was  passionately  fond  of  tiie  Tales 
and  Legends  of  the  Border,  and  made  an 
extensive  collection  of  them,  towards  a 
work  which  he  planned  and  intended  to 
publish,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Mitt- 
atrehy  of  the  Engltxh  Border.""  Owing  to 
ill  health  and  other  causes,  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  Mr. 
Owen,  during  the  progress  of  Hone's  Tablo  Book,  placed  at  tiie 
disposal  of  the  editor  of  that  work,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
materiel  he  had  collected  and  written.  Such  was  the  orijpn  of  "the 
Wizard's  Cave,"  a  very  pleasing  balhid  in  tme  minstrel  strain. 

The  author  of  it  is  now  a  resident  in  a  distant  clime ;  should  our 
work  ever  come  to  his  hands,  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  be  gratified  at 
finding  that  Aw  idea  as  to  an  English  Border  Minstrelsy,  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  earned  out  by  other  hands,  and  that  in  the  pages 
of  the  present  publication,  an  attempt — and  we  trust  not  an  nnsuc- 
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cesBM  one — ^has  been  made  to  ooDeot  the  scattered  legends  and  tales, 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Englith  Border. 

The  tradition  of  the  "  Wizard's  Gave  "  is  as  familiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tuits  and  visitors  of  Tjrnemoutb,  as  "household  words."  A  few 
years  af(f>,  during  the  summer  season,  even  fair  damsels  might  be 
seen  rising  their  slender  necks,  to  ascertain,  by  adventurous  explora- 
tion, wheth^  young  Walter  the  Enight  might  not,  in  his  harry,  have 
passed  over  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Cave :  but,  aUs !  Time  on 
this,  as  on  other  things,  has  laid  his  heavy  hand  ;  for  the  falling  in  of 
the  rook  and  earth,  and  peradveDture  the  machinations  of  the  discom- 
fited "  spirits,"  have,  one  or  both,  stopped  up  the  dark  passage  of  the 
oavem,  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  The  entrance  of  the  cave, 
now  weD  known  by  the  name  of  "Jinglmg  Geordiia  HoU^  is  partly 
formed  by  the  solid  rook,  and  partly  by  masonry,  and  can  be  reached 
with  some  little  danger,  about  half  way  up  the  prempitous  difi^  on 
which  Tynemooth  eastle  and  priory  stand.  It  commands  a  beantifbl 
haven,  or  afmdy  bay,  on  the  nnih  of  Tynemoath  promontory,  badly 
sheltered  on  both  sides  by  feaiful  beds  of  black  rocks,  on  which  the 
ocean  beats  with  a  perpetual  murmur. 

D. 

THE  WIZARD'S  GAVE. 


a  of  Sir  Robert  tlie  Knight, 
or  in  border-fight, 
t  on  his  mother's  knee, 
er  neck  of  pore  ivory. 

roimg  Walter  stud, 

.,_,  „  —  „__„  _j   ..^s  bow  or  the  blade. 

Where  foe  may  be  queU'd  or  some  charm  be  undone ; 
Or  lady,  or  treasure,  or  fiune  may  be  tvon. 

The  lady,  she  gaa'd  on  her  war-bom  child. 

And  smoothM  down  his  ringlets,  and  kiss'd  him,  and  smil'd ; 

And  she  told  him  high  deeds  of  the  Percy  brave, 

Where  the  lance  e'er  could  pierce,  or  the  helm-plume  wave, 

And  she  told  him  wild  tales,  all  of  magic  spell. 
Where  treasures  were  hidden  in  mountidn  or  dell ; 
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Where  wizards,  for  ages,  kept  beauty  in  thrall 
'Neath  the  monld'rmg  damp  of  theu*  dank  doiyon  wall. 

But  list  thee,  my  Walter,  by  Tinmouthe's  towers  grey, 

Where  chant  the  cowl'd  monks  all  by  night  and  by  day ; 
In  a  cavern  of  rock  scoop'd  under  the  sea. 
Lye  treasures  in  keeping  of  Sorcery. 

It  avails  not  the  Cross,  ever  sainted  and  true. 
It  avails  not  the  pray'rs  of  the  prior  Sir  Hugh, 
It  avails  not,  O  dread !  Holy  Virgui's  fond  care, 
Grreat  treasure  long  held  by  dark  Sathan  is  there. 

Far,  tax  'neath  the  sea,  in  a  deep  rocky  cell. 
Bound  down  by  the  chains  of  the  strongest  speU, 
Lies  the  key  of  gold,  countless  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
And  there  it  will  rest  'till  old  time  is  no  more. 

Nay,  say  not  so,  mother,  can  heart  that  is  bold 

Not  win  from  the  fiend  all  this  ill-gotten  gold  ? 

Can  no  lion-soul'd  knight,  with  his  harness  true. 

Do  more  than  cowl'd  monks  with  their  beads  e'er  can  do  ? 

Now  hush  thee  young  Walter,  how  like  to  thy  sire ! 
Thy  heart  is  too  reckless,  thine  eye  foil  of  fire : 
When  reason  with  courage  can  help  thee  in  need, 
I  will  tell  how  the  treasure  from  spell  may  be  freed. 

Full  many  a  long  summer  with  scented  breath, 
Saw  the  flowers  blossom  wild  on  the  north  mountain  heath ; 
And  the  fleetest  in  chase,  and  the  stoutest  in  fight. 
Grew  young  Walter,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  the  Knight. 

Full  many  a  long  winter  of  sleet  and  of  snow, 

Swept  through  the  cold  valleys  where  pines  only  grow ; 

But  heedless  of  sleet,  snow,  or  howling  blast, 

Toung  Walter  e'er  brav'd  them,  the  first  and  the  last. 

Who  is  that  young  knight  in  the  Percy's  band  ? 
Who  wieldeth  the  falchion  with  master  hand  ? 
Who  strideth  the  war-steed  in  border  fight  ? 
'Tis  Walter,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  the  Knight ! 

Thy  promise,  dear  mother,  I  claim  from  thee  now. 
When  my  reason  can  act  with  my  blade  and  my  bow  ; 
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But  the  lady  she  wept  o'er  bold  Walter  her  son, 
For  peril  is  great  where  renown  can  be  won. 

And  the  lady  she  told  what  to  brave  knights  befell, 
Who  reckless  of  life  sought  the  dark  treasure-cell ; 
Who  foiling  to  conquer  the  fiends  of  the  cave, 
For  ever  must  dwell  'neath  the  green  ocean  wave. 

No  tears  the  bold  bent  of  young  Walter  could  turn, 
And  he  laugh'd  at  her  fears,  as  in  veriest  scorn — 

Then  prepare  thy  good  harness,  my  bonny  brave  son, 

Prepare  for  thy  task  on  the  eve  of  Saint  John. 

O  loud  was  the  green  ocean's  howling  din. 
When  the  eve  of  Saint  John  was  usher'd  in : 
And  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-gulls,  high  whirling  in  air. 
Spread  for  o'er  the  land,  like  the  screams  of  despair. 

The  monks  at  their  vespers  sing  loud  and  shrill. 
But  the  gusts  of  the  north  wind  are  louder  still ; 
And  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin  is  lost  in  the  roar 
Of  the  billows  that  foam  on  the  whiten'd  shore. 

Deep  sinks  the  mail'd  heel  of  the  knight  in  the  sand. 
As  he  seeks  the  dark  cell,  arm'd  with  basnet  and  brand ; 
And  clank  rings  the  steel  of  his  aventayle  bright, 
As  he  springs  up  the  rocks,  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

His  plume  it  is  raven,  and  waves  o'er  his  crest. 
And  quails  not  the  heart-blood  that  flows  in  his  breast: 
Unblench'd  his  proud  eye  that  shines  calm  and  serene. 
And  floats  in  the  storm  his  bright  mantel  of  green. 

Now  leaping,  now  swarving  the  slipp'ry  steep, 
One  spring  and  the  knight  gains  the  first  cavern  keep; 
The  lightnings  flash  round  him  with  maddening  glare, 
And  the  thunderbolts  hiss  through  the  midnight  air. 

Down  deep  in  the  rock  winds  the  pathway  drear. 
And  the  yeUs  of  the  spirits  seem  near  and  more  near, 
And  the  flames  from  their  eye-balls  bum  ghastly  blue. 
As  they  dance  round  the  knight  with  a  wild  halloo. 

Fierce  dragons  with  scales  of  bright  burnished  brass, 
Stand  belching  red  fire  where  the  warrior  must  pass ; 
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Bat  rushes  he  on  with  his  brand  and  his  shield, 

And  with  load  shrieks  of  laaghter  they  vanish  and  yield. 

Hage  hell-dogs  come  baying  with  mord'roos  notes, 
Solphareous  flames  in  their  gaping  throats ; 
And  they  spring  to,  bnt  shrinks  not,  brave  Walter  the  Knight, 
And  again  all  is  sank  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Still  down  winds  the  warrior  in  pathway  of  stone, 
Now  menao'd  with  spirits,  now  dark  and  alone ; 
Till  far  in  the  gloom  of  the  mnrky  air, 
A  pond'roas  lamp  sheds  anearthly  glare. 

Then  eager  the  knight  presses  on  to  the  flame. 
Holy  mother ! — Why  shudders  his  stalwart  frame  ? 
A  wide  chasm  opes  'neath  his  wondMng  view. 
And  now  what  availeth  his  fidddon  troe. 

Loudly  the  caverns  with  laaghter  ring. 

And  the  eyeless  spectres  forward  spring : 

Now  shrive  thee  yoang  Walter,  one  moment  of  fear. 

And  thy  doom  is  to  dwell  'neath  the  ocean  drear. 

One  instant  Sir  Walter  looks  down  from  the  brink 
Of  the  bottomless  chasm  then  ceases  to  shrink ; 
Doffs  hauberk  and  basnet,  fall  fearless  and  fast. 
And  darts  like  an  eagle  the  hell-gulf  past. 

Forefend  thee,  good  knight,  but  the  demon  fell 
Now  rises  to  crush  thee  from  nethermost  hell ; 
And  monsters  most  horrible  hiss  thee  around. 
And  coil  round  thy  limbs  from  the  slimy  gronnd. 

A  noise,  as  if  worlds  in  dire  conflict  crash. 
Is  heard  'mid  the  vast  ocean's  billowy  splash ; 
But  it  qaails  not  the  heart  of  Sir  Robert's  brave  son. 
He  will  conquer  the  fiend  on  the  eve  of  St.  John. 

He  seizes  the  bugle  with  golden  chain. 

To  sound  it  aloud  once,  twice,  and  again ; 

It  turns  to  a  snake  in  his  startled  grasp. 

And  its  mouthpiece  is  arm'd  with  the  sting  of  the  asp. 

In  vain  is  hell's  rage,  strike  fierce  as  it  may. 
The  Wizard  well  knows  'tis  the  end  of  his  sway ; 


For  the  bogle  \b  fiU'd  with  the  warrior'a  breath, 
Aad  tiirice  eoaiided  load  in  the  caverns  of  death. 

The  magic  cock  crows  from  a  brazen  bill. 
And  it  shakes  its  broad  wings,  aa  it  shoals  so  shrill ; 
And  down  sinks  in  ligbbiing  the  demon  array, 
And  the  gates  of  the  cavern  in  thmider  give  v&j. 

Twelve  pillars  of  jasper  tlieir  colnmns  nprear, 
Twelve  statelj  pillars  of  crystal  clear, 
With  topaz  and  amethyst  sparkles  the  floor. 
And  the  bright  beryls  stnd  the  thick  golden  door. 

Twelve  golden  lamps,  from  the  fretted  doom, 
Shed  a  raidiant  light  through  the  cavern  gloom, 
Twelve  altars  of  onyx  their  incense  fling 
Romid  the  jewell'd  throne  of  an  eastern  king. 

It  may  not  be  sang  what  treasnres  were  seen, 
Gold  heap'd  upon  gold,  and  emeralds  green. 
And  diamonds,  and  rabies,  and  sapphires  untold. 
Rewarded  the  courage  of  Walter  the  Bold. 

A  hondred  strong  castles,  a  handred  domains, 
With  far  spreading  forests  and  wide  flowery  pliuns. 
Claim  one  for  their  lord,  fairly  purchased  by  right, 
Hight  Walter,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  the  Knight. 


Oatb  <a  Tthenodth  Caitle, 
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BELIEFS  IN  PHYSICAL  ENDOWMENTS 

GOOD  OB  EVIL. 


Theie.  and  bU  long  erron  of  the  ivajr, 
In  which  our  wandYing  predeceuon  went.     Cowley. 


ODILY  endowments  or  iniperfectionB,  anA 
the  uncontrollable  fortuities  of  birth,  one 
would  imagine,  it  would  require  a  fine  in- 
^nuity  to  distort  into  a  source  of  false 
tenets,  or  to  purposes  of  popular  deluuon. 
And  yet  there  are  abundant  instances,  in 
which  these  arbitrary  events,  regarded  as 
having    "necessary    causes    above*' — inti- 
mations   of  a  particular  demgn  of  Provi- 
dence for  hnman  weal  or  woe,  have  by  certain  deceptive  processes 
of  reasoning,  ^ven  rise  to  beliefs  absurd  and  baseless — ceremonies 
superstitions  and  vain. 

It  is  an  opinion  prevalent  not  only  in  the  North  of  England,  bat 
also  on  the  Continent  that  the  seventh  son  of  a  family,  born  without 
any  girl  intervening,  is  endued  with  sovereign  virtue — the  power  onoe 
attributed  only  to  crowned  heads,  of  healing  diseases  by  the  touch — 
that  he  is  destined  to  be  skilful  and  successful,  an  eminent  physiciui — 
one  whose  reputation  surpasses  fame. 

"  Convenient  themes  in  every  period  Btart, 
Which  he  may  treat  with  alt  the  pomp  of  art ; 
Curious  coDJectures  he  may  always  make, 
And  either  side  of  dubious  queatioos  take : 
He  may  a  system  broach,  or,  if  he  please, 
Start  new  opinions  oi  an  old  disease ; 
Or  may  some  simple  in  the  woodland  trace, 
And  be  its  patroo,  till  it  runs  its  race."  • 
As  an  attestation  and  seal  of  his  sublime  capacity,  let  his  side  or  his 
breast  be  examined,  and  lo  !  the  constellation  of  the  teven  start — the 
"  rainy  Pleiades  !  "  visibly  imprinted. 

This  miraculous  ^ft  a  French  writer  gravely  accounts  a  divine 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Sallque  law,  by  which  females  were 
excluded  &om  the  inheritance !  and  yet  says  another  autiior  of  that 

•  Ctabbe. 
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nation,  of  three  seventh  sons,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  there  were 
two  who  could  not  cure  anything,  and  the  third  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  had  cured  many  diseases,  although  he  had  cured  none.* 

A  popular  but  strange  remedy  for  sleep-walking,  is  monopolized  by 
individuals  bom  with  their  feet  first.  A  benevolent  and  even  sensible 
old  lady,  thus  privileged  *^  in  lifers  morning  march»^^  once  rose  from 
what  proved  a  mortal  illness,  to  perform  the  assuaging  rite  upon  the 
body  of  her  restless  grandchild.  This  she  did  by  stamping  nine  times 
"  pedibus  nudis,'^  upon  his  breast. 

As  to  certain  descriptions  of  emlreyed  persons,  no  far-fetched  con- 
juration is  needed  to  intimate,  that  "squint  suspicions'^  and  the 
envious  of  their  neighbour's  property  are  never  far  distant ;  and  with 
regard  to  evil  speakers,  it  requires  no  tingling  of  the  ear  to  convey  the 
intelligence,  that  the  course  of  life  is  through  good  report  and  through 
bad.  There  however  exist  in  Northumberland,  and  perhaps  are  not 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  a  particular  class  that  fall  under  this 
category,  who  when  conducted  home  to  a  good  man's  house,  woe ! 


*  The  potency  of  the  number  leven  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  and  to 
primitiye  practice  and  institutions.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  symbol  of  sanctity  and 
perfection.  In  their  history,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  we  have  many  instances  of  the 
regard  paid  to  it  In  the  rites  of  the  Cbaldaic  nations,  it  still  preserves  its  pristine 
reputation.  Greece  had  her  seven  sages — ^the  ancient  world  its  seven  wonders— and  seven 
notes  was  the  extent  of  the  musical  scale.  Seven  cities  laid  claim  to  Homer ;  sevenfold 
were  the  hides  in  the  ample  shield  of  Ajax ;  the  Nile  was  the  seven-headed  river ;  Thebes 
the  seven-gated  city ;  seven  was  the  number  of  the  planets ;  and  the  heavens  were 
encompassed  by  seven  circles.  At  Rome,  the  number  seven  was  held  in  much  reverence. 
**  Qui  numerus,**  says  Cicero,  "  rerum  omnium  fere  nodus  est.*  In  the  number  seven, 
says  one  of  the  Fathers,  **  there  is  a  mystical  perfection  that  our  understanding  cannot 
attain  to."  Its  virtue  was  transmitted  unimpaired  to  the  middle  ages;  seven  was  the 
number  of  the  sciences,  and  without  seven  years  arduous  study,  no  education  could  be 
complete.  Aldhelm,  an  ancient  Saxon,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  dignity  of  this  number, 
and  he  was  not  the  last  of  the  **  numerists.**  In  Scotland  so  much  is  this  number 
esteemed,  that  no  person  is  believed  sane,  unless  he  have  seven  senses.  Seven  planets, 
says  Tacitus  expressing  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  govern  the  universe,  and 
regulate  the  life  of  man.  The  astrologers  but  repeated  the  long  established  opinion.  By 
this  number  human  destiny  is  swayed,  and  in  the  flow  of  times  and  seasons,  there  is  no 
period  more  momentous,  than  the  completion  of  the  series  of  seven.  Sixty-three,  the 
grand  climacteric  of  life,  is  but  the  crisis  of  revolutionary  septenaries.  ^'  Beginning  from 
seven,  it  doth  as  it  were  by  steps  finish  a  man's  life.*'  "  Thus  hath  it  fared  with  num- 
ber," as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarks,  *<  which  though  wonderfull  in  it  selfe,  and  suffi- 
ciently magnifyable  from  its  demonstrable  affections,  hath  yet  received  adjections  of 
admiration  from  the  multiplying  conceits  of  men,  and  stands  laden  with  additions  which 
its  equity  will  not  admit.'* — ^Remains  of  the  Kev.  A.  Nisbet.  Sir  T.  Browne's  Vulgar 
and  Common  Errors.  B.  IV.  c.  12.  Cicero  de  Republica.  lib.  VI.  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.  Vol.  Ill  and  the  authorities  cited.  Wright's  Biogr.  Literaria.  VoL  L  pp.  69. 
219.    Tadt  Hist.  V.  c.  4.  &c 
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woe  l  to  the  poultiy  yard,  and  tihe  whole  fratemity  of  oaoUen  and 
waddlers,  that  form  euoh  a  oonsiderable  item  in  the  expenaefi  of  a  nml 
helpmate.  These  are  the  evil-eyed,  and  th»  -bad-handed,  who  can 
never  set  a  "  detcb  ^  of  ohiekena  but  it  forthwith  miscarrieB,  or  look 
npon  an  egg,  but  straightway  the  vital- principle  deserts  it  for  ever ! 
Against  such  let  every  fanner  and  fanner''8  son  be  mi  his  goard. 

/.  Sardg'i  del. 


BY  ROBERT  ROXBY. 
FROM  BOBKBT  WHTTb's  UAKUBCRIPTS. 


7ABDS  of  half  a  omtory  ago,  in  com- 
ianoe  with  the  foshion  which  then  pre- 
iled  in  the  Border  counties,  &  considerable 
mber  of  rospeotable  yoong  men,  when  in 
U  dress,   wore  fine  red  olotb  waistcoats, 
laring  though  the  oolonr  might   appear, 
ch  articles,  when  new  and  glossy,  looked, 
old  people  observe,  remarkably  well.     In 
,  jint  of  economy  they  were  also  very  ser- 
viceable, retwniDg  their  hue  for  a  long  period ;  and  many  a  pbun  man 
in  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  who  was  fortunate  enou^  to  procure  one, 
and  who  wore  it  only  on  holidays,  made  it  serve  for  several  yean.    A 
story  is  still  current  in  a  small  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Border, 
of  an  old  veteran  in  wedlock  whose  mate  had  been  remarkably  thiitAiI, 
and  who  invariably  wore  the  same  scariet  waistcoat,  when  he  presented 
his  children  successively  in  the  kirk  to  be  baptized.     He  appeared  in 
this  way  before  the  minister  upwards  of  twenty  times,  and  his  noted 
vest  was  the  innocent  occasion  of  much  raiUety.      It  was  usoaDy 
suggested  that  each  husband  of  the  place,  who  had  been  married  for 
some  time  and  was  not  hkely  to  become  a  father,  should,  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  that  honour,  borrow  and  veax  for  a  period,  the  red  waist- 
coat of  his  more  fortunate  neighbour. 

The  following  stanzas  tell  their  own  tale,  being  addressed  by  the 
author,  who  had  purchased  a  couple  of  waistcoats  of  this  quality,  to 
Mr.  Roger  Hall  of  the  High  Moat,  near  Elsdon.  The  subject  is 
handled  with  con^derable  freedom,  and  the  reflections  arimnjj;  thence 
are  finely  iUustratiTe  of  the  changes  of  human  life. 
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invite  thee; 
its  I  bftve  got ; 
it  thee, 
ijr  lot 

Brilliaat  Bcarlet  is  their  colour. 
And  the  buttons  gilt  wi'  gold ; 

They  hae  toom'd  my  purse  o'  nller, 
And  are  splendid  to  behold. 

Red  adorns  the  cheeks  o'  lasses, 
Blooming  fresh  as  flowers  in  May: 

Red's  the  wine  that  fills  our  glasses ; 
Red's  the  rising  orb  of  day. 

Red  arrays  the  gallant  sodger. 
Who  attracts  each  lady's  heart; 

And  why  may  not  Bob  aad  Roger 
Wear  the  ootour  and  be  smart 

Red's  the  rose  that  blooms  tiie  rarest, 
'Mid  the  dells  w  caltnr'd  plsios; 

Rnby  lips  are  aye  the  dearest, 

When  yonng  blood  is  in  the  veins. 

GlsdoD  Fur  is  fast  advancing. 
There  oar  waistcoats  we'll  display ; 

With  the  Redesdale  damsels  dandng, 
Skip  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

When  tlie  lilting  pipes^  resonnding 
Rouse  the  jocund  company  ; 

Lads  and  Inpocs  ligiitly  bounding 
Join  in  reelsome  revelry. 


1  The  oekfanttd  Jainie  A&eo  wu  then  Pipa  to  tbe  Dnke  ot  Nathmnbe^Dd,  Bud 
•tinded  dM  PUr  M  EbdoB  beU  on  dw  SM  Ai«Mt. 
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Youth's  the  time  for  socio]  pleasures, 
When  the  heart  from  care  is  free ; 

Yonth's  the  time  for  spiightly  measures, 
Wine  and  women's  witcherie. 

Now's  the  time  when  in  onr  glories 
Lithe's  the  limb,  and  bright  the  e'e : 

Time,  the  tliief,  will  soon  steal  o'er  hb  ; 
But  well  spend  him  merrihe  ! 

When  old  age  and  ptuos  attack  us, 
FnH  the  limbs  and  dim  the  idght ; 

Farewell  joys  of  Love  and  Bacchus, 
Dancing  day,  and  merry  night ! 


Monkridge  kim.  Kt&Jug.  1789. 


N  interesting  hifltory  attaches  to  the  little  Island 
in  the  river  Tyne  which  bears  this  name,  and 
which,  on  Asoension-day,  presents  bo  gay  and 
festive  a  scene.  From  its  name  many  peo^de 
are  led  to  suppoao  that  it  is  the  property  of  the 
Grown;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  bel(HigB  to  the 
Countess  of  Coventry.  The  way  in  which  it 
came  into  her  ladyship's  fiunily,  strongly  illua- 
ti^tes  the  advantages  of  our  free  constitution. 
A  boy  of  the  name  of  Moses,  bom  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Wolung- 
hom,  oommenoed  his  career  in  life  as  a  humble  foot-boy  in  a  lamily  of 
the  name  of  Mowbray,  redding  at  Manor  House,  near  Lanchestw,  a 
prop^y  lately  purohased  by  John  Fawcett,  Esq.  of  Durham.  The 
young  man  acquitted  himself  so  well,  and  displayed  aoch  quickness, 
that  he  was  sent  by  his  master  to  a  friend  rending  in  Hull,  a  partner 
in  a  firm  extensively  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Here  his  good 
qualities  were  soon  discovered  and  appreciated.  From  his  menial 
duties  he  was  advanced  to  those  of  an  nndet^<leric  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  some  time  afterwards  sent  out  as  resident  ag^it  to  the 
firm,  in  Biga,  where  his  integrity  and  busin(«8  talent  induoed  his  em- 
ployers to  admit  him  to  a  small  share.     On  his  return  to  this  oonntry 
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he  married  a  lady  mth  thirty  thousand  pounds.  She  dying  shortly 
after  their  union,  he  married  another  lady  with  a  like  fortune ;  and 
the  same  fate  attending  her,  he  married  a  third,  who  was  also  mistress 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Moses  was  a  man  of 
immense  wealth,  part  of  which  he  laid  out  in  purchasing  property  in 
his  native  county.  One  of  the  estates  thus  acquired  is  near  his  na- 
tive place,  Wolsingham — another  in  the  neghbourhood  of  Easing- 
ton — a  third  at  Knitsly,  in  the  pariah  of  Lanchester — and  a  fourth 
the  King^s  Meadows.  The  issue  of  his  three  matrimonial  speculations 
was  an  only  daughter.  Heiress  to  such  immense  wealth,  do  wonder 
that  she  became  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's ;  and  as  her  property  waa 
entailed  upon  herself  and  her  children,  it  descended  to  her  only 
child — a  daughter,  who  married  Lord  Deerhurst,  now  Earl  of 
Coventry. 


THE  RAID  OP  FEATHERSTONEHAITGH.' 
fl  Hotfatt  3ftaTlalr, 

BY    THB  I.ATB  B.  SUBTBRS,  ESQ,, 
WITH    REMARKS    BV    J.    H.    DIXON,    BSfl. 


A  HO  WITT  in  his  "Visit*  to  Bemark- 

aces,''  thus  speaks  of  the  late  B.  Surtees, 

Mr.  Surtoes  waa  a  poet  of  a  high  order. 

lads  are  full  of  a  wild  and  solenm  spirit, 

ecalls  the  dark  days  and  doings  of  strange 

ige  times ;   the  spirit  of  the  hiack  heath 

IS,  and  the  dirge  hymned  half  by  beldame 

by  the  midnight  winds.      With  some  of 

these  he  even  imposed  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  received 

them  ^om  him  with  exultation  as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity,  and 

not  only  printed  them  in  his  "  Border  Minstrelsy,"  but  inserted  them 

in  the  notes  to  his  metrical  romances,  and  even  part  of  one,  the 

Raid  of  Featherstonehaugh,  in  the  text  of  Marmion   itself."      It 

was  sometime  since  we  had  looked  into  our  copy  of  Marmion,  but 

•  Called  in  the  Border  Minitreliy  of  Scott,  "The  DesUiof  FeatheratoDebaugb." 

VOL.  II.  3  F 
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the  passage  just  quoted  induced  us  to  refer  to  it,  and  we  find  it 
as  Howitt  states,  viz:  that  a  verse  of  the  Baid  of  Featherstone- 
haugh  is  inserted  in  Marmion,  and  the  ballad  given  intire,  in 
a  note,  as  a  genuine  relic  of  antiquity  !  The  passage  in  Marmion 
may  be  found  in  the  first  canto,  verse  13,  and  is  as  follows : 

**  The  whiles  a  northern  harper  rude 
Channted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

''  How  thejleree  ThirlwaUs  and  Ridleyft  all, 
SlotU  fFiilimotemmcky 
And  Hard  riding  Dick, 
And  Hugkie  o/Hawden,  and  fPtU  o  the  fTaU, 
Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  FeatherBUmehaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadmans  show" 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion*6  ear  could  brook 
The  harper's  barbarous  lay/'  &c.,  &c. 

Barbarous  indeed  !  and  withall  so  capital  an  imitation  of  **  quaint 
Inglis,^  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  success  of  the  joke,  though, 
one  phrase  in  the  ballad,  viz  :  ''  baud  their  jaw,^ — ^might  have  almost 
induced  an  antiquary,  to  suspect  its  modem  origin. 

From  what  Sir  W.  Scott  says  of  this  **  veritable  *"  production,  it 
appears  to  the  world  as  having  been  trebly  distilled,  before  it  under- 
went the  alembic  of  Abbotsford.  An  old  woman  of  eighty  recites  it 
to  an  agent  at  the  Alston  mines ;  he  hands  it  to  Mr.  Surtees,  and 
Mr.  Surtees  sends  it  to  Scott,  thus  reminding  one  of  the  process  men- 
tioned in  a  passage  of  the  song  called  '^  Jack  Robinson,'"  where 

<<  Somebody  came  one  day,  and  said 
That  somebody  else  had  somewhere  read 
In  some  newspaper,"  &(-..,  &c. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  writes.  "This  old  (old!)  Northumbrian 
ballad  was  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  a  woman  eighty  years  of 
age,  mother  of  one  of  the  miners  in  Alston  Moor,  by  an  agent  of  the 
lead  mines  there,  who  communicated  it  to  my  friend  and  correspond- 
ent, B.  Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Mainsforth.  She  had  not,  she  said,  heard  it 
for  many  years ;  but  when  she  was  a  girl,  it  used  to  be  sung  at  merry- 
makings, '  till  the  roof  rung  again.^  To  preserve  this  curious,  though 
rude  rhyme,  it  is  here  inserted.  The  ludicrous  turn  given  to  the 
slaughter,  marks  that  wild  and  disorderly  state  of  society,  in  which  a 
murder  was  not  merely  a  casual  circumstance,  but  in  some  cases,  an 
exceedingly  good  jest.  The  structure  of  the  ballad  resembles  the 
'  Fray  of  Suport,"  having  the  same  irregular  stanza  and  wild  chorus."^ 
No  doubt  of  the  resemblance !  Mr.  Surtees  knew  well  enough  what 
sort  of  a  dish  to  set  before  the  Magician  of  the  North.  But  the  wag- 
gish antiquary  not  only  provides  "  a  dainty  dish  ^  for  the  library  table 
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at  Abbotsford,  but  sends  with  it  *^a  full,  true,  and  particular"^ 
account  of  its  ingredients  !  ^^  In  explanation  ''^  says  Scott  "  of  this 
ancient  ditty,  Mr  Surtees  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  local 
memorandum — ^^  Willimoteswick,  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Bidley,  is  situated  two  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Allen  and 
Tyne.  It  was  a  house  of  strength,  as  appears  from  one  oblong  tower, 
still  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  has  been  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  Blackett  family.  Hardriding  Dick  is  not  an  epithet  referring  to 
horsemanship,  but  means  Richard  Ridley  of  Hardriding,  the  seat  of 
another  family  of  that  name,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was 
sold  on  account  of  expences  incurred  by  the  loyalty  of  the  proprietor, 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.  Will  of  the  Wa' 
seems  to  be  William  Ridley  of  Waltown,  so  called  from  its  situation 
on  the  great  Roman  wall.  Thirlwall  castle,  whence  the  clan  of 
Thirlwalls  derived  their  name,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  of  Tippell 
near  the  western  boundary  of  Northumberland.  It  is  near  the  wall, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  rampart  having  been  thirled^  i.  e.  pierced, 
or  breached,  in  its  vicinity.  Featherstone  castle  lies  south  of  the 
Tyne,  towards  Alston  Moor.  Albany  Featherstonehaugh,  the  chief 
of  that  ancient  family,  made  a  figure  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  A 
feud  did  certainly  exist  between  the  Ridleys  and  Featherstones,*  pro- 
ductive of  such  consequences  as  the  ballad  narrates.  '^  24  Oct.  22do. 
Henrici  8vi.  Inquisitio  capt.  apud  Hautwhistle,  sup.  visum  corpus 
Alexandri  Featherston,  Gen.  apud  Grensilhaugh,  felonice  interfecti, 
22  Oct.  per  Nicolaum  Ridley  de  Unthanke,  Gen.  Hugon  Ridle, 
Nicolaum  Ridle,  et  alios  ejusdem  nominis.'^  Nor  were  the  Feather- 
stones  without  their  revenge ;  for  36to  Henrici  8vi.  we  have — Utlaga- 
tio  Nicolai  Featherston^  ac  Thomce  Nyxson  etc,  etc,  pro  homicidio  Will, 
Bidle  de  Morale,'' 

Such  is  the  '^  local  memorandum ''  received  from  Mr.  Surtees  by 
Scott,  a  '^  memorandum  ^  written  in  a  style  equal  to  any  annotation 
or  explanation  that  ever  emanated  from  old  Rabelais,  or  from  the 
modern  Ingoldsby ! 

Thus  much  may  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  the  literary  fraud 
which  was  practised  on  Scott.  Between  Scott  and  Surtees  there 
existed  the  greatest  intimacy.  No  man  was  fonder  of  a  good  practi- 
cal joke  than  the  Border  Poet,  and  the  instances  in  which  he  palmed 
off  his  own  rhymes  as  ^^  old  songs,^  ^'  old  plays,^  &c,  were  neither 
*  few '  nor  "  far  between,''  Scott,  we  may  imagine,  had  frequently, 
when  in  conversation  with  Surtees,  laughed  at  these  tricks,  and  we 

*  The  prebenc  deticendaata  of  the  Featheratonehaugha  generally  so  abbreviate  their 
name. 
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can  fancy  the  good  humoured  hiatorian  Bsying  to  himself,  "  jou^ie  a 
clever  fellow,  a  capital  hapd  at  deceiving  others,  so  1  shall  just  try  my 
liand  on  you  .'  "  How  he  did  try,  and  how  the  joke  succeeded,  the 
reader  is  aware .'  That  Surtees,  ever  for  a  moment,  supposed  that  the 
"  old  song  "  would  be  ingrafted  into  Marmion,  and  form  the  sabject 
of  a  note  in  a  Metrical  Bomanoe,  we  do  not  believe,  but  it  having, 
probably  to  his  dread  aad  surprise,  appeared  in  euoh  a  "  shape,"  the 
historiut  no  doubt  thought  it  the  beat  policy  not  to  "  queetion  "  it, 
dreading  lest  a  breach  of  friendship  might  foUow,  or  that  the  public 
at  large  mi^t  take  up  the  afiair  in  an  ill-natured  spirit,  and  attribute 
motives  and  deugns  to  him,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  innocent. 
The  head  and  front  of  his  offendii^ 
Was  this no  more. — Shaktpeare. 

1. 


t  awa',  a 

the   Ridleys,  and  Thirlwalls, 

herstonhaugh, 
)eadman's  shaw  ? 
rick, 

And  Hnghie  of  Hawden,  and  Will  of  the  Wa'. 

I  canno  tell  a',  I  canno  tell  a', 
And  mony  a  maii  that  the  deil  may  knaw. 

II. 

The  anid  man  went  down,  but  Nicol,  his  son, 
Ron  away  afore  the  fight  was  begun ; 

And  he  run,  and  he  run. 

And  afore  they  were  done. 
There  vras  mony  a  Featherston  gat  sic  a  stun. 
As  never  was  seen  since  the  world  begnn. 

III. 
I  canno  tell  a',  ]  canno  tell  a'. 
Some  gat  a  skelp,!  and  some  gat  a  claw ; 

'  Frononnced  Atebtms. — W.  Scott. 
2  Skelp-wgiuGu  itap.  or  ratber  i*  (he  ume  vord  which  wm  originall;  qwlled  KMoL-Scott 
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But  they  gar'd  the  Featherstones  hand  their  jaw,^ 

Nicol,  and  Alick,  and  a'. 
Some  gat  a  hurt,  and  some  got  nane ; 
Some  had  harness,  and  some  gat  sta'en/ 

IV. 
Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  craig ;  ^ 
Ane  gat  a  donch^  o'  the  wame  ;^ 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg. 
And  syne  ran  wallowing®  hame. 

V. 
Hoot,  hoot,  the  aald  man's  slain  outright! 
Lay  him  now  wi'  his  fietoe  down : — ^he's  a  sorrowful  sight. 

Janet,  thou  donnot,* 

111  lay  my  hest  honnet. 
Thou  gets  a  new  gude-man  afore  it  he  night. 


VI. 


wes  a   De  J 
Tak'  up  the 


hangid  if  we  stay, 
up  tne  dead  man,  and  lay  him  ayint  the  bigging . 
Here's  the  Bailey  o'  Haltwhisae,^^' 
Wi'  his  great  bull's  pizzle, 
t  supp'd  up  the  broo',  and  syne ^in  the  piggin.^^ 


That  supp' 


S  A  vulgBr  eipresnon  still  in  use. — Scott 
^  Got  stolen,  or  were  plundered ;  a  very  likely  termination  to  the  fray— -Scott. 
^Neck.  6  Punch.  1  Bdbf.  » BeOowmg. 

^  Silly  slut.  The  Border  bard  calls  her  so,  because  she  was  weeping  for  her  slain 
husband ;  a  loss  which  he  seems  to  think  might  be  soon  repaired. — Scott 

^^  The  Bailiff  of  Haltwhistle  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  frsy  was  over.  This 
supporter  of  social  order  is  treated  with  characteristic  irreverence  by  the  moss-trooping 
poet—Scott 

11  An  iron  pot  with  two  ear8.-«-Soott 
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i&iogtwfbUaX  fittitt  of 
ROBERT    CLARKE    OF    SUNDERLAND. 

FROM  THB  MONTHLY  AIAQAZINK,  JANOART,  17M. 


RIVATE  life,  however  di^D^shed  by  pecu- 
liar worth  or  iaient,  generally  flows  in  such  an 
even  atream,  as  to  want  that  -variety  and  in- 
terest, which  attract  the  pen  of  the  biogra- 
pher ;  but  where  that  worth  is  of  so  super- 
ior a  cast  aa  to  offer  a  shining  example,  or 
when  those  talents  have  been  successfully  exer- 
cised in  matters  of  public  utility,  it  then  be- 
comes a  duty  to  save  from  oblivion  those  vir- 
tues we  may  imitate,  and  those  taloats  which  may  lead  to  honest 
emulation  and  improvement. 

In  goodness  of  heart  and  indefatigable  application  of  inventive 
ability,  few  men,  within  the  same  portion  of  time,  have  gone  beyond 
Robert  Clarke.  From  his  father,  Mr.  Guthbert  Clarke,  whose 
knowledge  and  ingenuity  in  the  North  of  England  had  brought  him 
into  notice,  he  inherited  a  genius  leading  to  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  and  in  very  early  life  discovered  taste  and  talents  in  the 
imitative  arts.  At  the  period  of  his  birth,  in  Augast  1767,  his  father 
was  engaged  in  agriculture  in  some  part  of  Northumberland,  and  soon 
after  at  Dalton,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  His  early  years  passed 
over  at  Belford,  in  Northumberland,  where,  mider  the  superintending 
eye  of  his  father,  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  allowed  its  undivided 
application  to  those  objects  and  studies,  in  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came so  conspicuous  :  for,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  he  obtained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  finding  them 
indispensable  to  the  completion  of  his  scientific  pursuits.  To  unite 
the  researches  of  science  with  a  course  of  practical  utility,  and  to 
open  a  way  to  independance  through  the  medium  of  a  liberal  profes- 
sion, his  father  was  induced  to  fix  upoo  surgery  and  the  practice  of 
medicine,  as  an  apt  state  for  the  attaining  of  those  different  objects. 
The  commencement  of  his  professional  career  was  under  Mr.  Maxwell, 
of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  with  whom  he  continued  to  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. He  then  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  difierent  professors ;  amongst  which,  those  of  Dr.  Black  on  Che- 
mistry,  seemed  to  have  peculiar  attractions ;  that  being  a  branch  of 
science  to  which  he  became  partiotdarly  attached,  and  in  which  he 
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advanced  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  proficiency.  In  1787,  he 
engaged  himself  as  an  assistant  to  a  medical  practitioner  in  Sunder- 
land, with  whom  he  continued  about  twelve  months.  The  two  follow- 
ing years  we  find  him  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  George  Midford,  of 
Morpeth.  This  gentleman^s  opinion  of  Mr.  Glarke'*s  abiUties  and 
general  conduct,  may  be  best  gathered  from  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  some  time  after,  when  Mr.  Midford  politely  ofiered  him  an 
immediate  introduction  to  his  friends  and  connections  at  Morpeth, 
then  left  at  liberty  by  the  removal  of  a  Mr.  Hawden,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  a  tender  of  his  services  in  any  way  that  Mr.  Clarke 
might  have  occasion  for.  This  occurred  at  a  time  when  other  pros- 
pects opening  on  his  view,  induced  him  to  decline  the  engagement. 
He,  at  this  time,  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Keith,  with  whom  he 
continued  a  scientific  and  friendly  correspondence,  and  whose  good 
opinion  and  esteem  were  eminently  useful  to  him  on  future  occasions. 

A  short  time  before  he  quitted  Morpeth,  his  father  died  at  Leith, 
after  having  received  subscriptions  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  which  were  obstructed  by  his  declining 
health  and  subsequent  dissolution.  Mr.  Clarke  soon  proceeded  to 
that  place,  and  offering  to  return  the  subscription-money  or  to  deliver 
the  lectures  himself,  the  latter  was  preferred ;  and,  from  every  ac- 
count, there  is  reason  to  believe  the  subscribers  were  much  gratified 
by  his  method,  and  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  on 
the  occasion.  For  a  lecturer,  indeed,  he  was  well  qualified,  uniting  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  father^s  theory  and  experiments,  a  good  elocution, 
winning  address,  and  a  forcibly  interesting  manner.  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Clarke  had  been  for  many  years  publisher  of  ''  The  Astronomical 
Tide-Calendar  for  Sunderland,  Shields,  Newcastle,  Leith,  fee.*"  this, 
after  an  accurate  survey  of  the  places  for  which  the  tables  were  adap- 
ted, was  continued  annually  by  our  young  philosopher,  with  the  most 
accurate  correctness,  till  the  winter  of  1796,  when  other  objects  en- 
grossing his  attention  he  was  induced  to  discontinue  the  publication. 

In  1791,  he  entered  into  another  professional  engagement  at  Sunder- 
land, which  continued  about  two  years ;  and  where  the  cultivation  of 
some  private  friendships,  and  a  growing  estimation  of  his  talents  and 
virtues  fixed  the  destiny  of  his  future  life.  At  this  time  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  activity  and  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Humane  Society  at  that  place  ;  for  which,  and  for  his  successful  treat- 
ment of  some  cases  of  '^  suspended  animation,^^  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Committee  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  insti- 
tution. His  engagement  closed  in  the  spring  of  1 793,  about  which 
time  we  find  him  employed  in  drawing  plans  necessary  to  the  specifi- 
cation of  a  patent  for  a  ^'  Machine  Bope  Manufactory,^  since  estab- 
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lished,  on  an  extensivd  scale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sunderiand. 
The  state  of  dependence  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  hitherto  con- 
fined, was  deemed  unworthy  of  his  talents  by  some  private  friends,  who 
liberally  offered  to  support  him  another  winter  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
completion  of  his  medical  and  chirurgical  studies.  This  plan  was 
carried  into  effect  in  the  October  following,  and  the  warm  recommen- 
dations of  Dr.  Keith  introduced  him  to  the  notice  and  intimacy  of 
several  of  the  most  eminent  professors.  At  Edinburgh  he  became 
dissecting  pupil  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  exerted  himself  with  such 
intelligence  and  unwearied  application  in  his  anatomical  pursuits,  as 
to  gain  the  approbation,  and  esteem,  and  future  correspondence  of 
that  able  and  ingenious  professor.  Midwifery  too,  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  his  professional  line,  obtained  a  proportionate  share  of 
his  diligence  and  observation — ^so  that  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that 
nothing  was  neglected  which  seemed  necessary  to  form  a  character, 
fitted  to  practice  with  success  in  a  place  of  such  consideration,  as 
that,  in  which  his  interest  and  his  inclination  seemed  now  disposed  to 
fix  him. 

On  his  return  to  Sunderland  in  March  1794,  he  commenced  pni&- 
tice ;  and  very  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  himself  respectably 
supported.  A  Dispensary  being  on  the  eve  of  establishment  at  this 
time,  the  solicitation  of  many  of  his  friends,  an  honest  consciousness 
of  his  own  abilities,  together  with  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr. 
John  Bell,  induced  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  surgeon,  to  which  a  numerous  and  independant  support  fully  justi- 
fied his  pretentions.  But  an  opposition,  as  unmerited  as  it  was  unex- 
pected— over  which,  however,  at  this  time,  it  may  be  best,  perhaps,  to 
draw  a  veil — ^had  influence  enough  to  defeat  his  election.  The  c<m- 
duct  of  some,  on  that  occasion,  wounded  his  sensibility  deeply,  and 
we  believe  he  never,  entirely,  lost  the  sense  of  it. 

His  professional  avocations  did  not  totally  detach  his  mind  from 
other  scientific  pursuits,  but  rather  pointed  out  a  direction  in  which 
his  combined  knowledge  of  surgery  and  mechanics  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  practical  utility.  An  alteration  in  the  construction  of 
the  key-tooth-instrument,  and  an  improvement  in  the  field-tour- 
niquet of  M.  Savigny  were  among  the  fruits  of  his  leisure-hours. 
The  principles  upon  which  they  were  constructed,  with  explanatory 
drawings,  were  communicated,  amongst  other  eminent  surgeons,  to 
the  ingenious  Anthony  Carlisle,  by  whom  the  former  was  inserted 
in  the  "  Medical  Facts  and  Observations ;  ^  and  the  plan  of  both 
was  received  by  professional  men  with  great  approbation.  The 
usual  mode  of  working  pumps,  by  means  of  a  brake,  had,  for  some 
time,  attracted  his  attention;  a  mode  which  appeared  to  him  little 
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prodactiye  in  proportion  to  the  muBcnlar  labour  employed.  His 
inventive  genius  soon  pointed  out  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  a 
curved  lever,  and  maldng  the  action  the  same  with  that  of  rowing, 
conducing,  at  once,  to  the  superior  ease  as  weU  as  muscular  power 
of  the  person  so  employed.  This  was  successfoUy  carried  into  effect, 
on  board  a  new  ship,  the  Archimedea  of  Sunderland,  and  an  ample 
account  of  his  plan,  with  requisite  engravings,  was  published  after 
his  death  in  the  ^^  Repertory  of  Arts.^  During  the  construction  of 
that  stupendous  work,  the  cast-iron  bridge  at  Sunderland,  in  the 
years  1795-6,  Mr.  Olarke  was,  upon  different  occasions,  consulted 
by  the  architects,  and  his  opinions  generally  received  attention. 
To  indulge  a  favourite  amusement,  to  present  a  token  of  respect 
to  an  intimate  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  some 
vestige  of  the  means  by  which  so  vast  an  arch  was  turned,  he  was 
impelled  to  make  a  drawing  of  that  elegant  structure  previous  to  the 
centres  being  taken  down.  In  this  design,  beauty  and  accuracy 
were  so  intimately  blended,  that  with  all  the  general  effect  of  an  ex- 
cellent picture,  every  block  of  iron  of  which  the  outward  range  was 
composed,  every  piece  of  timber  of  which  the  scaffolding  was  framed, 
and  every  tier  of  stones  in  either  buttress  might  be  minutely  distin- 
guished. The  admiration  of  all  who  saw  this  drawing,  and  the 
wann  approbation  of  the  gentleman*  immediately  concerned  in  this 
noble  and  useful  structure,  induced  him,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
publish  this  view,  together  with  a  companion  print  of  the  Bridge  in 
its  finished  state.  The  two  beautiful  aquatinta  plates,  with  a  plan  of 
the  sectional  parts,  now  before  the  public  are  ample  proofs  of  his  in- 
genuity and  minute  application,  and  will  remain  monuments  of  his 
taste,  judgment  and  general  execution,'  and  what  must  very  much 
enhance  the  quickness  and  versatality  of  his  talents,  the  writer  of  this 
article  may  add,  from  his  personal  knowledge,  that  though  he  had 
occasionally  practised  drawing  with  a  view  to  anatomical  representa- 
tion, this  was  his  first  attempt  at  landscape  and  perspective. 

His  character  as  a  man  of  genius  and  talents  was  now  fuUy  es- 
tablished, and  a  rapidly  increasing  practice  promised  amply  to  reward 
his  exertions;  when  his  friends,  with  extreme  concern,  saw  in  him 
evident  symptoms  of  a  consumption.  In  the  spring  of  17979  these 
appearances  alarmingly  gamed  ground,  and  he  was  urged  by  his 
friends,  in  vain,  to  try  a  change  of  air :  his  consent  could  not  be 
obtained  until  a  removal  was  considered  as  no  longer  advisable.  A 
conviction  of  his  approaching  dissolution  long  attended  him,  and 
under  this  idea  he  committed  his  papers  to  the  flames;    amongst 

*  Rowland  Burdon,  Eiq.  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Doiluun. 
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which  was  an  anatomical  work,  in  which  he  had  made  conudOTaUo 
progresB.  OccaBionoUy  the  vigour  of  his  geniuB  seeioed  restored,  and 
his  love  of  science  to  the  last  was  prevalent  with  him.  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  in  a  conversation  with  some  intimate  ftiende,  on  the 
early  period  nature  had  frequently  put  to  the  pursuits  of  artist^  he 
feelingly  observed,  "  she  has  put  an  indelible  stamp  on  me.'' 

His  illness  gained  fast  upon  him  at  the  conunenoement  of  1798,  and 
on  the  24th  of  February  he  closed  a  short  but  useful  Ufe,  to  the  great  re- 
gret of  numerous  admirers  of  his  ingenuity  and  exertions,  many  of  whom, 
sympathising  in  the  fate  of  departed  merit,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

He  was  a  man  of  virtue  and  liberality,  with  uncommon  powers  of 
mind,  and  with  an  intenseness  of  application  truly  wonderful.  He 
excelled  in  correct  delineations  of  the  human  figure  in  its  anatomical 
relations ;  and  his  drawings  of  plans  of  mechanism  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  through  all  their  minute  and  complicated  parts  and  appear- 
ances, were  accurate  and  beautiful.  His  figure  was  genteel,  hia  aspect 
pleasing.  His  powers  of  excitability  were  remarkably  energetic :  he 
received  impressions  with  keen  sensibility — but  he  gave  them  back, 
modified  by  his  own  peculiar  turn  of  thinking,  with  a  re-action,  at 
least,  equally  forcible.  His  mind  bearing  continually  its  direction  on 
objects  of  magnitude  and  interest,  the  turn  of  his  language  became 
proportionably  raised,  and  was,  in  general,  above  the  colloquial  level. 
In  discusiung,  his  eye  brightened,  his  features  protuberated,  and  his 
whole  oountmianoe  became  ineffably  animated.  In  a  word,  he  was 
one,  in  whom  an  inventive  genius,  comprehensive  knowledge,  and 
active  application,  were  dignified  by  simplicity  of  nuumers,  suavity  of 
disposition,  and  a  heart  of  universal  benevolence. 


INSTANCE  or 

9  %ift  pvtfierbtxi  after  falltng:  fnt«  a  Cr«al«pa. 

PROU  THE  "OBNTLBUAH'S  M 


OHN  BOYS,  a  ooUier,  employed  in  the 
coal  works  belonging  to  the  hon.  the  late 
Lady  Windsor,  and  the  late  Mr.  Alder- 
man Simpson,  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  at 
Laochester  common,  in  that  neighbour^ 
hood,   going  to  his  work  very  early  one 

!  momiag  in  the  year  1763,  and,  accordmg 
to  custom,   on   his   turn  to   descend   Ute 

'  shaft,  in  waitmg  to  take  out  the  ascending 
hook,  in  order  to  his  making  a  loop  to  introduce  his  tiiigh  for  that 
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purpose,  the  pit,  casting  up  very  strongly  a  thick  dense  vapour, 
deceived  him  in  the  attempts  of  laying  hold  thereof,  and,  by  his 
throwing  his  centre  of  gravity,  unsupported,  too  far  over  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft.,  he  unfortunately  fell  to  the  bottom ;  a  depth  of  42 
fathoms,  or  84  yards. 

Immediately  on  his  falling,  a  cart  was  sent  for,  to  convey  the  body 
home,  as  no  person  had  ever  been  known  to  survive  such  an  accident 
to  such  a  depth ;  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  other  colliers,  on 
his  being  sent  to-bank,  or  drawn  out  of  the  pit,  in  a  corf,  and  after 
having  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the  violence  of  the  fall,  he  was 
found,  on  examination,  neither  to  have  a  broken  or  dislocated  bone  or 
joint,  nor  any  external  wounds,  or  even  marks  of  contusion ;  yet  the 
delicate  compages  of  the  human  frame  had  received  such  a  shock  and 
derangement,  from  the  momentum  of  his  striking  the  bottom,  that 
he  was  never  able  afterwards  to  walk  without  the  assistance  of  two 
sticks. 

He  was  a  pretty  jolly  man  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  of  about 
12st.  weight ;  and  survived  it  about  twenty  years,  getting  his  liveli- 
hood by  cobling  old  shoes,  not  being  able  to  work  any  more  in  the 
coal-pit. 

Many  people  have  attributed  this  very  remarkable  escape  to  the  re- 
sistance he  met  with  in  falling  from  the  force  of  the  strong  up-cast 
current  of  air  in  the  pit,  having  retarded  the  acceleration  of  his  des- 
cent :  but  I  think  that  reason  of  little  consequence ;  it  ought  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  his  having  fallen  perpendicularly,  and  without  hav- 
ing been  dashed  and  reverberated  from  side  to  side  in  the  shaft  (as 
generally  happens  when  any  thing  is  dropped  down  a  pit),  and  from 
his  having  struck  the  bottom  in  the  most  favourable  position  for 
the  preservation  of  his  head,  &c.,  and  the  consequent  saving  of 
his  life. 

It  is  very  remarkable,,  that  he  broke  the  strong  chain  on  the  rope 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  consisting  of  links,  made  of  round  iron,  near 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  On  his  being  asked  concerning 
his  sensations  during  the  fall,  he  said  he  descended  very  smoothly ; 
but,  as  his  descent  was  confined  only  to  a  few  seconds,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  could,  during  so  short  a  space  of  time,  employ  the 
power  of  perception  in  any  considerable  degree. 

John  Buddle. 
Bushblade's  Colliery,  March  5,  1788. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  PERCY'S  CROSS, 
9  ^ortlroni&rrlaiaf  SattU  CaU. 

BT  JAHES  BBBVICB. 


"  I  liave  tared  the  bird  in  m;  breuL* 


Moor  occupies  ae  pro- 
pagee  of  hutofy  u  does 
of   Chevy  Gbaee  in  the 
ontry.      All   the   ctrcum- 
the  desolating  wars  be- 
ef Yoric  and  LaDoaster, 
I  Northumberland,  aie  as 
enwal  readers,  and  have 
ent  writers,  that  a  repe- 
tition here  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.     A  few  brief  remarks 
are  only  necessary  to  give  the  following  legend  a  local  name,  wid  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  original  tradition  by  iictHJous  embellish* 
ment.     Legitimate  history  at  the  best  only  affords  a  sort  of  indistinct 
light,  or  what  painters  term'  general  efieot,  and  which  is  insufficient 
of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  ooDJeotnre,  to  illume  the  dim  outline  of 
this  and  the  subsequent  battle  that  immediately  followed  at   Hex- 
ham, when  the  Lancastrians  again  lost  the  day,  and  with  it 
"  The  earthquake  voice  of  victory, 
To  Oem  the  breath  of  hfe. 
Mr,  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Hexham,  observes,  that  "no  l^md 
points  out  the  scene  of  action,  and  historians  differ  so  widely,  that 
it  is  yet  a  pertinent  question — where  was  the  Battle  of  Hezhaia 
fought!"     From  the  tnoton  incidents  connected  with  the  Battle  of 
Hedgley  Moor,  it  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  a  sanguinary  straggle : 
indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  a  Percy  conducting  the  enterprise 
sufficiently  strengthens  the  hypothesis.     There  was  basiness  of  the 
most  stem  and  uncompromising  nature  to  enact  when  a  Percy  took 
the  field.    The  very  name  abnoet  commanded  success,  and  oould  cahn 
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into  obedience  the  most  turbulent  spirits  on  the  English  borders, 
or  rouse  them  into  untameable  excitement. 

His  was  the  name  that  oft  hath  cast 

Terror  when  given  to  the  blast ; 

His  was  the  oharger  when  the  tide 

Of  purple  strife  rolled  far  and  wide ; 

When  vengeful  blades  were  thickest  flashing, 

Ever  was  seen  in  fury  dashing  I — 

Where  havock^s  fiend  was  wildest  raving. 

Ever  his  dreaded  plume  was  waving ! 

Where  the  yell  and  shout  were  loudest, 

Ever  his  banner  soared  the  proudest ! — 

His  was  the  name  that  many  a  hiU 

And  Scottish  glen  remember  still ; 

When  the  buglers  blast,  and  the  ban*dog^s  howl. 

Scared  the  turretted  raven  and  owl ! 

And  shrieks  below,  and  fires  on  high 

Reddened  the  troubled  and  startled  sky, 

Told  Caledon'^s  sons  the  foe  was  nigh. — 

A  foe !  who  deemed  not  aught  was  done. 

Till  all  were  fled  and  all  was  won ; 

Who  knew  not  parley  nor  retreat, 

Till  the  work  of  victory  was  complete ! 

Vide  Sezrioe's  Reminiflceiices. 

Sir  Ralph  Percy  was  the  only  nobleman  of  the  red-rose  party  who 
preserved  the  sanctity  of  his  vow  inviolate  to  Henry,  and  ^Hhe  bird 
in  his  breast ^^  sacred  to  his  own  honour;  and  who,  when  basely 
deserted  by  Lords  Hungerford  and  Boss,  obstinately  maintained  his 
ground  to  the  last  gasp,  and  ^^  foremost  fighting  fell^  among  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.    To  him  may  be  applied  these  lines  of  Milton : — 


''  Faithful  found 


Among  the  faithless,  fiEtithful  only  he ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved. 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought^ 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  sway  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single.^^ 
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sire  of  thia  lonelj  glen, 
vhy  stopp'st  thou  me  ?  " 
r  then, 
"  Uhief  I  in  tbis  lonely  glen, 
«<  Through  the  dark  night  hours  I've  tarried  for  thee. 

"  Chief!  to  the  battle  pWn  spur  not  thy  charger, 
'*  Far  be  from  Hedgley  tb;  pennon  and  plome ! 

"  A  vision  comes  o'er  me, 

"  Hosts  gather  before  me, 
**  The  mighty  rush  on — but  they  rush  to  the  tomb." 

"  Ho  gallants !  a  Seer ! "  quoth  the  Lord  of  the  crescent  then, 
"  Knight  and  squire,  page  and  groom,  reck  ye  the  rede  ? 

"  The  voice  of  a  stranger 

"  Warns  Pbrcy  from  danger, 
"  Fly,  fly  we  like  crarens — spur  palfrey  and  steed  ! " 

*'  Ha !  "  cried  the  wizard  then,  "  spnmest  thou  my  counsel  ? 
"  Yet  agiun,  and  bot  once,  list  the  voice  thou  hast  scorned, 

"  Trust  not  the  Ross's  word, 

"  Shnn  the  dark  Huugerford, 
"Fly  the  proud  Montacute — Chief!  thou  art  warned," 

"  On,"  said  the  Percy,  "and  heed  not  the  dreamer, 
"  Bnrst  like  a  storm  on  the  rebels'  array  I 

"  Accoist  be  the  omen 

"  Parts  foeman  from  foeman, 
"  Stout  hearts  for  the  red  roses !— spur  and  away ! " 

Darkly  they  ««rried  their  lines  on  the  desert  Death, 
Darkly  they  closed,  and  the  battle  raged  high ; 

Rung  on  the  siglung  gale 

Many  a  dying  wail ; 
Steel  clash'd  on  hauberk — shafts  darken'd  the  sky. 

Many  a  goodly  steed  masterless  galloped  there. 
Many  a  rider  lay  reeking  in  gore. 
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Many  a  bloody  hand 
PHed  the  red  bill  and  brand, 
Many  a  knight  fell  to  rise  never  more ! 

Chieftains  on  chieftains  rush— lo !  where  the  proudest  fight, 
Whose  barb  through  the  phalanx  bounds  fearless  and  first — 

In  his  banner  far  streaming 

The  crescent  is  gleaming, 
And  fiercely  his  bands  through  the  serried  links  burst. 

Ha !  quenched  is  the  crescent's  light— lo !  where  he  bleeding  lies ! 
True  were  the  words  he  recklessly  braved ; 

Mark  ye  his  glazmg  eye. 

List  ye  his  dying  cry ! 
«  Triumph !  the  burd  in  my  bosom  I've  saved/' 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Percys  Cbosb  is  a  pillar  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Sib  Ralph  Percy,  who  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Hedgley  Moor,  in  one  of  the  contests  between  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  in  the  year  1463,  when  nearly  all  the  vassal  population  of  Northumberland 
were  destroyed.  The  cross  stands  in  a  field  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leaduig  from 
Morpeth  to  Wooler,  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  21st  milestone.  The 
arms  of  Percy  and  Lucy  and  other  heraldic  insignia  are  rudely  sculptured  on  the  four 

sides  • 

Of  the  dark  grey  stone. 

Now  shattered  by  time  and  rugged  grown, 
Momorial  of  deeds  gone  by. 
Yet  wooft  the  passing  wanderer*s  eye-» 
Lone  vestige  of  the  mighty  past  1 

Upreared  by  long-sepulchred  hands, 
Like  monarch  old  in  exile  cast, 

In  ruined  majesty  it  stands — 
Casting  an  aspect  of  the  tomb, 
A  shade  of  monumental  gloom. 
O'er  the  rude  heath,  that  far  and  wide, 

(As  travellers*  weary  eye  may  ken). 
Scarce  shews  a  trace  of  human  pride—- 

A  distant  residence  of  men. 
'Tis  sculptured  with  devices  o'er, 
And  mottoes  of  the  brave  of  yore ; 
But  there  time's  wasting  breath  hath  been. 
And  the  winter  winds  of  heaven  keen. 
And  the  tempest's  rush  and  the  drenching  rain. 
That  will  not  beat  for  an  age  in  vain. 
Mouldering  the  artist's  toil  away. 
Wasting  all  in  slow  decay. 
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'Tis  ofthe  Peict's  dntlilen  finie. 

That  duk  gre;  Crou  renuiDi  to  tell ; 
It  bean  the  Peicy^  honoured  name, 

For  near  iU  base  the  Piacv  feH. 
And  there,  when  evening'*  shadnwa  brown, 
Daik  Hedglej,  on  thy  heath  nnk  down, 
Oft  bare  1  lingered,  till  the  gale. 

That  died  in  murmen  bint  amy. 
Seemed  Uden  witb  a  feeble  wail. 

O'er  that  lone  relic  worn  and  grey. 
And  oft  imaginadoa'a  eye. 
Dim  througfa  the  miit  could  there  deaoy 
Dark  ibMlowj  fonns  careering  by  ; 
£*rh  wielding  in  ita  cloudy  haad 
The  lemblance  of  <  spear  or  brand. 
At  ifiheapiriti  of  the  brave, 
Who  round  on  Hedgley  Moor  their  grare, 
To  MODni  aboTS  the  veitige  ctnie. 
That  bean  their  chieftain'*  honoured  name. 

Vidg  Str-iet't  Kimialmm. 
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BT  THB  ITTKIOK  SHKPBBRD. 


N  the  year  1723,  Colonel   Ridley  returned 
from  India,  with  what,  in  tliose  days,   was 
acoouDted    an  immenK  fortune,   and   retir- 
ed to  a  conntry  seat  on  the  banks  of  North 
Tyne  in  Northumberland.       The  house  was 
rebuilt  and  furnished  with  every  thing  ele- 
gant and  costly;  and,  amon^  othet^  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  supposed  to  be  worth  dE'lOOO. 
:  He  went  to  London  annually  with  his  family, 
duriuj;  a  few  of  the  winter  months,  and  at 
these  times  there  were  bnt  few  left  at  his  oountiy  house.     At  the 
time  we  treat  of,  there  were  only  three  domestics  remuned  there; 
a  mud  servant,  whose  name  was  Alice,  kept  the  house,  and  there 
were  besides,  ao  old  man  and  a  boy,  the  one  threshed  the  com,  and 
the  other  took  care  of  some  cattle ;    for  the  two  ploughmen  were 
boarded  in  houses  of  their  own. 

One  afternoon,  as  Alice  was  sitting  spinning  some  yam  tm  a  pwr 
of  stockings  to  herself,  a  pedler  entered  the  hdl  with  a  comical  pack 
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on  his  back.  Alice  had  seen  as  long  a  pack  and  as  broad  a  pack ;  but 
a  pack  equally  long,  broad,  and  thick,  she  declared  she  never  saw.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  winter,  when  the  days  were  short,  and  the  nights 
cold,  long,  and  wearisome.  The  pedler  was  a  handsome,  well-dressed 
man,  and  very  likely  to  be  a  very  agreeable  companion  for  such  a  maid 
as  Alice,  on  such  a  night  as  that ;  yet  Alice  declared,  that  from  the 
very  first  she  did  not  like  him  greatly,  and  though  he  introduced  him- 
self with  a  little  ribaldry,  and  a  great  deal  of  flattery  inteij^arded,  yet 
when  he  came  to  ask  a  night^s  lodging,  he  met  with  a  peremtory  re- 
fusal ;  he  jested  on  the  subject,  said  he  believed  she  was  in  the  right, 
for  that  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  trust  him  under  the  same  roof 
with  such  a  sweet  and  beautiful  creature.  He  then  took  her  on  his 
knee,  caressed  and  kissed  her,  but  all  would  not  do.  ^*No,  she 
would  not  consent  to  his  staying  there.*"  ^'  But  are  you  really  going 
to  put  me  away  to-night!^  "Yes.*"  "Indeed,  my  dear  girl,  you 
must  not  be  so  unreasonable ;  I  am  come  straight  from  Newcastle, 
where  I  have  been  purchasing  a  fresh  stock  of  goods,  which  are  so 
heavy,  that  I  cannot  travel  far  with  them,  and  as  the  people  around 
are  all  of  the  poorer  sort,  I  will  rather  make  you  a  present  of  the 
finest  shawl  in  my  pack  before  I  go  further.*"  At  the  mentioning  of 
the  shawl,  the  picture  of  deliberation  was  portrayed  in  lively  colouni 
on  Alice'*s  face  for  a  little ;  but  her  prudence  overcame.  "  No,  she 
was  but  a  servant,  and  had  orders  to  harbour  no  person  about  the 
house  but  such  as  came  on  business,  nor  these  either,  unless  she  was 
well  acquainted  with  them.*"  "  What  the  worse  can  you,  or  your 
master,  or  any  one  else  be,  of  suffering  me  to  tarry  until  the  morn- 
ing ? ''^  "I  entreat  you  do  not  insist,  for  here  you  cannot  be.'' 
"  But,  indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  carry  my  goods  further  to-night."" 
"  Then  you  must  leave  them,  or  get  a  horse  to  carry  them  away.'' 
"  Of  all  the  sweet  inflexible  beings  that  ever  were  made,  you  certainly 
are  the  chief.  But  I  cannot  blame  you ;  your  resolution  is  just  and 
right.  Well,  well,  since  no  better  may  be,  I  must  leave  them,  and  go 
search  for  lodgings  myself  somewhere  else,  for,  fatigued  as  I  am,  it  is 
as  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to  endeavour  carrying  them  further," 
Alice  was  rather  taken  at  her  word :  she  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
his  goods  :  the  man  was  displeased  at  her,  and  might  accuse  her  of 
stealing  some  of  them  ;  but  it  was  an  alternative  she  had  proposed, 
and  against  which  she  could  start  no  plausible  objection ;  so  she  con- 
sented, though  with  much  reluctance.  "  But  the  pack  will  be  better 
out  of  your  way,"  said  he^  "  and  safer,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  lock 
it  by  in  some  room  or  closet."  She  then  led  him  into  a  low  parlour, 
where  he  placed  it  carefully  on  two  chairs,  and  went  his  way,  wishing 
Alice  a  good  night. 
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When  Alice  and  the  pack  were  left  together  in  the  large  house  by 
themselves,  she  felt  a  kind  of  undefined  terror  come  over  her  mind 
about  it.  ''  What  can  be  in  it,'^  said  she  to  herself,  '^  that  makes  it 
so  heavy  !  Surely  when  the  man  carried  it  this  length,  he  might  have 
carried  it  farther  too — It  is  a  confoundedly  queer  pack ;  Fll  go  and 
look  at  it  QDoe  again,  and  see  what  I  think  is  in  it :  and  suppose  I 
should  handle  it  all  around,  I  may  then  perhaps  have  a  good  guess 
what  is  in  it." 

Alice  went  cautiously  and  fearfully  into  the  parlour  and  opened  a 
wall-presB — she  wanted  nothing  in  the  press,  indeed  she  never  looked 
into  it,  for  her  eyes  were  fiixed  on  the  pack,  and  the  longer  she  looked 
at  it,  she  liked  it  the  worse ;  and  as  to  handling  it,  she  would  not 
have  touched  it  for  all  that  it  contained.  She  came  again  into  the 
kitchen  and  conversed  with  herself.  She  thought  of  the  man^s  ear- 
nestness to  leave  it — of  its  monstrous  shape,  and  every  circumstance 
connected  with  it — They  were  all  mysterious,  and  she  was  convinced 
in  her  own  mind,  that  there  was  something  tmca^^ny,  if  not  imearthly, 
in  the  pack. 

What  surmises  will  not  fear  give  rise  to  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  ! 
She  lighted  a  moulded  candle,  and  went  again  into  the  parlour,  closed 
the  window  shutters,  and  barred  them ;  but  before  she  came  out,  she 
set  herself  upright,  held  in  her  breath,  and  took  another  steady  and 
scrutinizing  look  of  the  pack.  God  of  mercy !  She  saw  it  moving,  as 
visibly  as  she  ever  saw  any  thing  in  her  life.  Every  hair  on  her  head 
stood  upright.  Every  inch  of  flesh  on  her  body  crept  like  a  nest  of 
pismires.  She  hasted  into  the  kitchen  as  fast  as  she  could,  for  her 
knees  bent  under  the  terror  that  had  overwhelmed  the  heart  of  poor 
Alice.  She  puffed  out  the  candle,  lighted  it  again,  and,  not  being 
able  to  find  a  candlestick,  though  a  dozen  stood  on  the  shelf  in  the 
fore  kitchen,  she  set  it  in  a  water-jug,  and  ran  out  to  the  bam  for  old 
Richard.  ^'  Oh  Richard !  Oh,  for  mercy,  Richard,  make  haste,  and 
come  into  the  house.  Come  away,  Richard.""  "  Why,  what  is  the 
matter,  Alice !  what  is  wrong ! "  *'  Oh,  Richard  !  a  pedler  came  into 
the  hall  entreating  for  lodgings.  Well,  I  would  not  let  him  stay  on 
any  account,  and,  behold,  he  has  gone  off  and  left  his  pack.**^  '^  And 
what  is  the  great  matter  in  that,"  said  Richard.  ^^  I  will  wager  a 
penny  he  will  look  after  it,  before  it  shall  look  after  him."  '^  But, 
Oh  Richard,  I  tremble  to  tell  you  !  We  are  all  gone,  for  it  is  a  living 
pack."  ^^  A  living  pack  !  "  said  Richard,  staring  at  Alice,  and  letting 
his  chops  fall  down.  Richard  had  just  lifted  his  flail  over  his  head 
to  begin  threshing  a  sheaf;  but  when  he  heard  of  a  living  pack,  he 
dropped  one  end  of  the  hand-staff  te  the  floor,  and,  leaning  on  the 
other,  took  such  a  look  at  Alice.    He  never  took  such  a  look  at  her 
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in  his  life.  "  A  living  pack ! ""  said  Richard.  "  Why,  the  woman  is 
mad,  without  all  doubt.''  "Oh,  Richard !  come  away.  Heaven 
knows  what  is  in  it !  but  I  saw  it  moving  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  at 
present.  Make  haste  and  come  away,  Richard.''  Richard  did  not 
stand  to  expostulate  any  longer,  nor  even  to  put  on  his  coat,  but  fol- 
lowed Alice  into  the  house,  assuring  her  by  the  way,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  whim,  and  of  a  piece  vntii  many  of  her  phantasies. 
"  But,"  added  he,  "  of  all  the  foolish  ideas  that  ever  possessed  your 
brain,  this  is  the  most  unfeasible,  unnatural,  and  impossible.  How 
can  a  pack,  made  up  of  napkins,  and  muslins,  and  corduroy  breeches, 
perhaps,  ever  become  alive!  It  is  even  worse  than  to  suppose  a 
horse's  hair  will  turn  an  eel."  So  saying,  he  lifted  the  candle  out  of 
the  jug,  and,  turning  about,  never  stopped  till  he  had  his  hand  upon 
the  pack.  He  felt  the  deals  that  surrounded  its  edges  to  prevent  the 
goods  being  rumpled  and  spoiled  by  carrying,  the  cords  that  bound 
it,  and  the  canvas  in  which  it  was  wrapped.  "  The  pack  was  well 
enough,  he  found  nought  about  it  that  other  packs  wanted.  It  was 
just  like  other  packs,  made  up  of  the  same  stuff.  He  saw  nou^t 
that  ailed  it.  And  a  good  large  pack  it  was.  It  would  cost  the 
honest  man  .£'200,  if  not  more.  It  would  cost  him  ^300  or  <^3£0 
if  the  goods  were  fine.  But  he  would  make  it  all  up  ai(ain  by  cheat- 
ing fools,  like  Alice,  with  his  gewgaws.'^  Alice  testified  some  little 
disappointment  at  seeing  Richard  unconvinced,  even  by  ocular  proof. 
She  wished  she  had  never  seen  him  or  it  howsomever ;  for  she  was 
convinced  there  was  something  mysterious  about  it ;  that  they  were 
stolen  goods,  or  something  that  way ;  and  she  was  terrified  to  stay  in 
the  house  with  it.  But  Richard  assured  her  the  pack  was  a  right 
enough  pack. 

During  this  conversation  in  comes  Edward.  He  was  a  lad  about 
fflxteen  years  of  age,  son  to  a  coal-driver  on  the  Border — ^was  possess- 
ed of  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  ingenuity,  but  somewhat  roguish, 
forward,  and  commonly  very  ragged,  in  his  apparel.  He  wba  about 
this  time  wholly  intent  on  shooting  the  crows  and  birds  of  various 
kinds,  that  alighted  in  whole  flocks  where  he  foddered  the  cattle. 
He  had  bought  a  huge  old  military  gun,  which  he  denominated 
Copenhagen^  and  was  continually  thundering  away  at  them.  He 
seldom  killed  any,  if  ever ;  but  he  once  or  twice  knocked  off  a  jfew 
feathers,  and,  after  much  narrow  inspection,  discovered  some  drops 
of  blood  on  the  snow.  He  was  at  this  very  moment  come,  in  a  great 
haste,  for  Copenhctgen^  having  seen  a  glorious  chance  of  sparrows,  and 
a  Robin-red*breast  among  them,  feeding  on  the  site  of  a  com  rick, 
but  hearing  them  talk  of  something  mysterious,  and  a  living  pack,  he 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  was  all  attention.     "  Faith,  AJice^"  said  he, 
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"  if  you  wiD  let  me,  ITl  shoot  it.''  "  Hold  your  peace,  you  fool,''  said 
Bichard.  Edward  took  the  candle  from  Bichaid,  who  still  held  it  in 
his  hand,  and,  gliding  down  the  passage,  edged  up  the  parlour  door, 
and  watched  the  pack  attentively  for  about  two  minutes.  He  then 
came  back  with  a  spring,  and  with  looks  very  different  from  those 
which  regulated  his  features  as  he  went  down.  As  sure  as  he  had 
death  to  meet  with  he  saw  it  stirring.  "  Hold  your  peace,  you  fool," 
said  Bichard.  Edward  swore  again  that  he  saw  it  stirring;  but 
whether  he  really  *  thought  so,  or  only  said  so,  is  hard  to  determine. 
*^  Faith,  Alice,"  said  he  again,  '^  if  you  will  let  me,  I'll  shoot  it." 
'^  1  tell  you  to  hold  your  peace,  you  fool,"  said  Bichard.  *'  No,"  said 
Edward,  ''  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety ;  and  I  will 
maintain  this  to  be  our  safest  plan.  Our  master's  house  is  consigned 
to  our  care,  and  the  wealth  that  it  contains  may  tempt  some  people 
to  use  stratagems.  Now,  if  we  open  up  this  man's  pack,  he  may  pur- 
sue us  for  damages  to  any  amount,  but  if  I  shoot  it  what  amends  can 
he  get  of  me  i  If  there  is  any  thing  that  should  not  be  there,  Lord, 
how  I  will  pepper  it !  And  if  it  is  lawful  goods,  he  can  only  make 
me  pay  for  the  few  that  are  damaged,  which  I  will  get  at  valuation ; 
so,  if  none  of  you  will  acquiesce,  I  will  take  all  the  blame  upon  myself, 
and  ware  a  diot  upon  it."  Bichard  said,  whatever  was  the  conse- 
quence, he  would  be  blameless.  A  half  delirious  smile  rather  dis- 
torted than  beautified  Alice's  face,  but  Edward  took  it  for  an  assent 
to  what  he  had  been  advancing,  so,  snatching  up  Copenhagen  in  one 
hand,  and  the  candle  in  the  other,  he  hasted  down  the  passage,  and, 
without  hesitating  one  moment,  fired  at  the  pack.  Gracious  heaven  I 
The  blood  gushed  out  upon  the  floor  like  a  torrent,  and  a  hideous 
roar,  followed  by  the  groans  of  death,  issued  from  the  pack.  Edward 
dropped  Copenhagen  upon  the  ground  and  ran  into  the  kitchen  like 
one  distracted.  The  kitchen  was  darkish,  for  he  had  left  the  candle 
in  the  parlour ;  so,  taking  to  the  door,  without  being  able  to  utter  a 
word,  he  ran  to  the  hills  like  a  wild  roe,  looking  over  each  shoulder, 
as  fast  as  he  could  turn  his  head  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
Alice  followed  as  fast  as  she  could,  but  lost  half  the  way  of  Edward. 
She  was  all  the  way  sighing  and  crying  most  pitifully.  Old  Bichard 
stood  for  a  short  space  rather  in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  but  at  length, 
after  some  hasty  ejaculations,  he  went  into  the  parlour.  The  whole 
floor  flowed  with  blood.  The  pack  had  thrown  itself  on  the  ground ;  but 
the  groans  and  cries  were  ceased,  and  only  a  kind  of  guttural  noise  was 
heard  from  it.  Knowing  that  then  something  must  be  done,  he  ran 
after  his  companions,  and  called  on  them  to  come  back.  Though 
Edward  had  escaped  a  good  way,  and  was  still  persevering  on,  yet,  as 
he  never  took  time  to  consider  of  the  utility  of  any  thing,  but  acted 
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from  immediate  impulse,  he  turned,  and  came  as  bet  back  as  he  had 
gone  away.  Alice  also  came  homeward,  but  more  slowly,  and  crying 
even  more  bitterly  than  before.  Edward  overtook  her,  and  was  hold- 
ing on  his  course ;  but  as  he  passed,  she  turned  away  her  face,  and 
called  him  a  murderer.  At  the  sound  of  this  epithet,  Edward  made 
a  dead  pause,  and  looked  at  Alice  with  a  face  much  longer  than  it 
used  to  be.  He  drew  in  his  breath  twice,  as  if  going  to  speak,  but  he 
only  swallowed  a  great  mouthful  of  air,  and  held  his  peace. 

They  were  soon  all  three  in  the  parlour,  and  in  no  little  tenor  and 
agitation  of  mind  unloosed  the  pack,  the  principal  conunodity  of 
which  was  a  stout  young  man,  whom  Edward  had  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  thus  bereaved  of  existence  in  a  few  minutes.  To  paint 
the  feelings,  or  even  the  appearance  of  young  Edward,  during  this 
scene,  is  impossible ;  he  acted  little,  spoke  less,  and  appeared  in  a 
hopeless  stupor;  the  most  of  his  employment  consisted  in  gulping 
down  mouthfuls  of  breath,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  staring  at  his 
associates. 

It  is  most  generally  believed,  that  when  Edward  fired  at  the  pack, 
he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  shooting  a  man ;  but  seeing  Alice 
so  jealous  of  it,  he  thought  the  Colonel  would  approve  of  his  intrepi- 
dity, and  protect  him  from  being  wronged  by  the  pedler ;  and  bendes 
he  had  never  got  a  chance  of  a  shot  at  such  a  large  thing  in  his  Ufe, 
and  was  curious  to  see  how  many  folds  of  the  pedlar^s  fine  haber- 
dashery ware  Copenhagen  would  drive  the  drops  through ;  so  that, 
when  the  stream  of  blood  burst  from  the  pack,  accompanied  with  the 
dying  groans  of  a  human  being,  Edward  was  certunly  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  quite  confounded ;  he  indeed  asserted,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
that  he  saw  something  stirring  in  the  pack,  but  his  eagerness  to  shoot, 
and  his  terror  on  seeing  what  he  had  done,  which  was  no  more  than 
what  he  might  have  expected,  had  he  been  certain  he  saw  the  pack 
moving,  makes  this  asseveration  very  doubtfnl.  They  made  |all  pos- 
sible speed  in  extricating  the  corpse,  intending  to  call  medical  assist- 
ance, but  it  was  too  late ;  the  vital  spark  was  gone  for  ever.  ^^  Alas!"^ 
said  old  Richard,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  **  poor  man,  ^tis  all  over  with 
him !  I  wish  he  had  lived  a  little  longer  to  have  repented  of  this ;  for 
he  has  surely  died  in  a  bad  cause.  Poor  man  !  he  was  somebody's  son, 
and  no  doubt  dear  to  them,  and  nobody  can  tell  how  small  a  crime 
this  hath,  by  a  regular  gradation,  become  the  fruits  of.^  Richard 
came  twice  across  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt,  for  he  still 
wanted  the  coat;  a  thought  of  a  tender  nature  shot  through  his 
heart.  ^^  Alas,  if  his  parents  are  alive,  how  will  their  hearts  bear 
this,  poor  creatures  I  ^'  said  Richard,  weeping  outright,  '^  poor  crea- 
tures !  Grod  pity  them  !  ^' 
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The  way  that  he  was  packed  up  was  artful  and  curious.    His  knees 
were  brought  up  towards  his  breast,  and  his  feet  and  legs  stuffed  in  a 
wooden  box ;  another  wooden  box,  a  size  larger,  and  wanting  the  bot- 
tom, made  up  the  vacancy  betwixt  his  face  and  knees,  and  there  being 
only  one  fold  of  canvass  around  this,  he  breathed  with  the  greatest 
freedom ;  but  it  had  undoubtedly  been  the  heaving  of  his  breast  which 
had  caused  the  movement  noticed  by  the  servants.    His  right  arm 
was  within  the  box,  and  to  his  hand  was  tied  a  cutlass,  with  which  he 
could  rip  himself  from  his  confinement  at  once.    There  were  also  four 
loaded  pistols  secreted  with  him,  and  a  silver  wind-call.    On  coming 
to  the  pistols  and  cutlass,  '^  Villain,^  said  old  Richard,  '^  see  what  he 
has  here.    But  I  should  not  call  him  villain,^^  said  he  again,  softening 
his  tone ;  *^  for  he  is  now  gone  to  answer  at  that  bar  where  no  false 
witness,  nor  loquacious  orator,  can  bias  the  justice  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  him.     We  can  judge  only  from  appearances,  but  thanks  to 
our  kind  Maker  and  Preserver,  that  he  was  discovered,  else  it  is  prahor 
hie  that  none  of  us  should  have  again  seen  the  light  of  day.**^    These 
moral  reflections,  from  the  mouth  of  old  Richard,  by  degrees  raised  the 
spirits  of  Edward :  he  was  bewildered  in  uncertainty,  and  had  un- 
doubtedly given  himself  up  for  lost ;  but  he  now  began  to  discover 
that  he  had  done  a  meritorious  and  manful  action,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot,  ventured  to  speak.     ^^  Faith  it 
was  lucky  that  I  shot  then,"'  said  Edward  ;  but  neither  of  his  com- 
panions answered  either  good  or  bad.     Alice,  though  rather  grown 
desperate,  behaved  and  assisted  at  this  bloody  affair  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.    Edward  surveyed  the  pistols  all  round,  two  of 
which  were  of  curious  workmanship.     '^  But  what  do  you  think  he 
was  going  to  do  with  all  these !  ^^  said  Edward.     ^^  I  think  you  need 
not  ask  that,'^  Richard  answered.   '^  Faith  it  was  a  mercy  that  I  shot, 
after  all,^^  said  Edward,  "  for  if  we  had  loosed  him  out,  we  should 
have  all  been  dead  in  a  minute.     I  have  given  him  a  devil  of  a  broad- 
side, though.    But  look  ye,  Richard,  Providence  has  directed  me  to 
the  right  spot,  for  I  might  as  readily  have  lodged  the  contents  of 
CopenJhagen  in  one  of  these  empty  boxes.^     ''  It  has  been  a  deep  laid 
scheme,*^  said  Richard,  '^  to  murder  us,  and  rob  our  master^s  house : 
there  must  certainly  be  more  concerned  in  it  than  these  two.^ 

Ideas  beget  ideas,  often  quite  different,  and  then  others  again  in 
unspeakable  gradation,  which  run  through  and  shift  in  the  mind  with 
as  much  velocity  as  the  streamers  around  the  pole  in  a  frosty  night. 
On  Richard'^s  mentioning  more  concerned,  Edward  instantaneously 
thought  of  a  gang  of  thieves  by  night. — How  he  would  break  the  leg 
of  one  — shoot  another  through  the  head — and  scatter  them  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.     He  would  rather  shoot  one  robber  on  his  feet  or  on 
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horseback  than  ten  lying  tied  up  in  packs ;  and  then  what  a  gk>rioufl 
prey  of  pistols  he  would  get  from  the  dead  rascals — ^how  he  would 
prime  and  load  and  fire  away  with  perfect  safety  from  within ! — ^how 
Alice  would  scream,  and  Richard  would  pray,  and  all  would  go  on 
with  the  noise  and  rapidity  of  a  windmill,  and  he  would  acquire  ever- 
lasting fame.  So  high  was  the  young  and  ardent  mind  of  Ekiwaid 
wrought  up  by  this  train  of  ideas,  that  he  was  striding  up  and  down 
the  floor,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  as  with  a  tint  of  madness.  ^^  Oh ! 
if  I  had  but  plenty  guns,  and  nothing  ado  but  to  shoot,  how  I  would 
pepper  the  dogs  I  ^  said  he  with  great  vehemence,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  his  two  associates,  who  thought  him  gone  mad. 
"  What  can  the  fool  mean ! ""  said  old  Richard,  ^'  What  can  he  ail  at 
the  dogs!^  ^^Oh,  it  is  the  robbers  that  I  mean,^'said  Edward. 
*•  What  robbers,  you  young  fool ! ""  said  Richard.  "  Why,  do  not 
you  think  that  the  pedlar  will  come  back  at  the  dead  of  the  night  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friend,  and  bring  plenty  of  help  with  him  too !  ^ 
said  Edward.  ^*  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it,^  said  old  Richard.  *^  There 
is  not  a  doubt  of  it,^^  said  Alice ;  and  both  stood  up  stiiF  with  fear 
and  astonishment.  ^^  Oh  !  merciful  heaven !  what  is  to  become  of  usT 
said  Alice  again,  '^  What  are  we  to  do  ?*"  '^  Let  us  trust  in  the  Lord,^'' 
said  old  Richard.  *'  I  intend  in  the  first  place,  to  trust  in  old  Copei^ 
higm^  said  Edward,  putting  down  the  frizzel,  and  making  it  spring 
up  again  with  a  loud  snap  five  or  six  times.  *'  But  good  Lord !  what 
are  we  thinking  about !  Fll  run  and  gather  in  all  the  guns  in  the 
country.'^  The  impulse  of  the  moment  was  Edward^s  monitor.  Off 
he  ran  like  fire,  and  warned  a  few  of  the  coloners  retainers,  who  he 
knew  kept  guns  about  them;  these  again  warned  others,  and  at 
eight  o^clock  they  had  twenty-five  men  in  the  house,  and  sixtera 
loaded  pieces,  including  Copenhagen^  and  the  four  pistols  found  on  the 
deceased.  These  were  distributed  amongst  the  front  windows  in  the 
upper  stories,  and  the  rest,  armed  with  pitchforks,  old  swords,  and 
cudgels,  kept  watch  below.  Edward  had  taken  care  to  place  him- 
self, with  a  comrade,  at  a  window  immediately  facing  the  approach 
to  the  house,  and  now,  backed  as  he  was  by  such  a  strong  party, 
grew  quite  impatient  for  another  chance  with  his  redoubted  Copenha- 
gen, All,  however  remained  quiet,  until  an  hour  past  midnight,  when 
it  entered  into  his  teeming  brain  to  blow  the  thiefs  silver  wind-call ; 
so  without  warning  any  of  the  rest,  he  set  his  head  out  at  the  window, 
and  blew  until  all  the  hills  and  woods  around  yelled  their  echoes. 
This  alarmed  the  guards,  ba  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  it ;  but  how 
were  they  astonished  at  hearing  it  answered  by  another  at  no  great 
distance  !  The  state  of  anxiety  into  which  this  sudden  and  unforseen 
circumstance  threw  our  armed  peasants,  is  more  easily  conceived  than 
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described.  The  fate  of  their  maater^s  great  wealth,  and  even  their 
own  fates,  were  soon  to  be  decided,  and  none  but  Ae  who  surveys  and 
overrules  futurity  could  tell  what  was  to  be  the  issue.  Every  breast 
heaved  quicker,  every  breath  was  cut  short,  every  gun  was  cocked 
and  pointed  toward  the  court-gate,  every  orb  of  vision  was  strained 
to  discover  the  approaching  foe  by  the  dim  light  of  the  starry  canopy, 
and  every  ear  expanded  to  catch  the  distant  sounds  as  they  floated 
on  the  slow  frosty  breeze. 

The  suspense  was  not  of  long  continuance.  lu  less  than  five 
minutes  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard,  which  increased  as  they 
approached  to  the  noise  of  thunder;  and  in  due  course,  a  body 
of  men  on  horseback,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  colonePs 
people,  exceeding  their  own  number,  came  up  at  a  brisk  trot,  and 
b^gan  to  enter  the  court-gate.  Edward,  unable  to  restrain  himself 
any  longer,  fired  Copm^Offen  in  their  faces  :  one  of  the  formost  drop- 
ped, and  his  horse  made  a  spring  towards  the  hall  door.  This  dis- 
charge was  rather  premature,  as  the  wall  still  shielded  a  part  of  the 
gang  from  the  windows.  It  was,  however,  the  watchword  to  all  the 
rest,  and  in  the  course  of  two  seconds  the  whole  sixteen  guns  were 
discharged  at  them.  Before  the  smoke  dispersed  they  were  all  fied, 
no  doubt,  greatly  amazed  at  the  reception  which  they  met  with. 
Edward  and  his  comrade  ran  down  stairs  to  see  how  matters  stood, 
for  it  was  their  opinion  that  they  had  shot  them  every  one,  and  that 
their  horses  had  taken  fright  at  the  noise,  and  gollopped  off  without 
them ;  but  the  club  below  warmly  protested  against  their  opening  any 
ot  the  doors  till  day,  so  they  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  again 
to  their  berth  up  stairs. 

Though  our  peasants  had  gathered  up  a  little  courage  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  their  situation  was  curious,  and  to  them  a 
dreadful  one.  They  saw  and  heard  a  part  of  their  fellow-creatures 
moaning  and  expiring  in  agonies  in  the  open  air,  which  was  intensly 
cold,  yet  durst  not  go  to  administer  the  least  relief,  for  fear  of  a  sur- 
prise. An  hour  or  two  after  this  great  brush,  Edward  and  his  mess- 
mate descended  again,  and  begged  hard  for  leave  to  go  and  reconnoitre 
for  a  few  minutes,  which  after  some  dispute  was  granted.  They  found 
only  four  men  fallen,  who  appeared  to  be  all  quite  dead.  One  of 
them  was  lying  within  the  porch.  ''  Faith,**^  said  Edward,  '^  heres 
the  chap  that  I  shot.*^  The  other  three  were  without,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other.  They  durst  not  follow  their  track 
farther,  as  the  road  entered  betwixt  groves  and  trees,  but  retreated 
into  their  posts  without  touching  any  thing. 

About  an  hour  before  day.  some  of  them  were  alarmed  at  hearing 
the  sound  of  horses'*  feet  a  second  time,  which,  however,  was  only 

VOL.  III.  c 
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indistinct,  and  heard  at  considerable  intervals,  and  nothing  of  them 
ever  appeared.  Not  long  after  this,  Edward  and  his  friend  were 
almost  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  at  seeing,  as  they  thought,  the 
dead  man  within  the  gate  endeavouring  to  get  ap  and  escape.  They 
had  seen  him  dead,  lying  surrounded  by  a  deluge  of  congealed  blood ; 
and  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  entering  their 
brains,  they  were  so  indiscreet  as  never  to  think  of  firing,  but  ran  and 
told  the  tale  of  horror  to  some  of  their  neighbours.  The  sky  was  by 
this  time  grown  so  dark,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  with  precision ; 
and  they  all  remained  in  anxious  incertitude,  until  the  opening  day 
discovered  to  them,  by  degrees,  that  the  corpses  were  removed,  and 
nothing  left  but  large  sheets  of  frozen  blood ;  and  the  moming^s 
alarms  by  the  ghost  and  the  noise  of  horses  had  been  occasioned  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  men  that  had  fallen,  conveying  them  away 
for  fear  of  a  discovery. 

Next  morning  the  news  flew  like  fire,  and  the  three  servants  were 
much  incommoded  by  crowds  of  idle  and  officious  people  that  gathered 
about  the  house,  some  inquiring  after  the  smallest  particulars,  some 
begging  to  see  the  body  that  lay  in  the  parlour,  and  others  pleased 
themselves  with  poring  over  the  sheets  of  crimson  ice,  and  tracing 
the  drops  of  blood  on  the  road  down  the  wood.  The  colonel  had  no 
country  factor,  nor  any  particular  friend  in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  the 
afiair  was  not  pursued  with  that  speed  which  was  requisite  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  accomplices,  which,  if  it  had,  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  some  very  unpleasant  circumstances,  by  involving  sundry  re- 
spectable families,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  but  too  evidently.  Dr. 
Herbert,  the  physician  who  attended  the  family  occasionally,  wrote  to 
the  colonel,  by  post,  concerning  the  affiur ;  but  though  he  lost  no  time, 
it  was  the  fifth  day  before  he  arrived.  Then  indeed  advertisments 
were  issued  and  posted  up  in  all  public  places,  ofiering  rewards  for  a 
discovery  of  any  person  killed  or  wounded  of  late.  All  the  dead  and 
sick  within  twenty  miles  were  inspected  by  medical  men,  and  a  most 
extensive  search  made,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  too  late ;  all  ^us 
secured.  Some  indeed  were  missing,  but  plausible  pretenses  being 
made  for  their  absence,  nothing  could  be  done.  But  certain  it  is, 
sundry  of  these  were  never  seen  any  more  in  the  country,  though 
many  of  the  neighbourhood  declared  they  were  such  people  as  nobody 
could  suspect. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  was  shot  in  the  pack  lay 
open  for  inspection  a  fortnight,  but  none  would  ever  acknowledge  so 
much  as  having  seen  him.  The  colonel  then  caused  him  to  be  buried 
at  Bellingham ;  but  it  was  confidently  reported  that  his  grave  was 
opened  and  his  corpse  taken  away.    In  short,  not  one  engaged  in 
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this  base  and  bold  attempt  was  ever  discovered.  A  constant  watch 
was  kept  by  night  for  some  time.  The  colonel  rewarded  the  defenders 
of  his  house  liberally.  Old  Richard  remained  in  the  family  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  had  a  good  salary  for  only  saying  prayers 
amongst  the  servants  every  night.  Alice  was  married  to  a  tobacconist 
at  Hexham.  Edward  was  made  the  coloneFs  gamekeeper,  and  had  a 
present  of  a  fine  gold  mounted  gun  given  him.  His  master  after- 
wards procured  him  a  commission  in  a  regitnent  of  foot,  where  he 
suffered  many  misfortunes  and  disappointments.  He  was  shot  through 
the  shoulder  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  but  recovered,  and,  retiring 
on  half-pay,  took  a  small  farm  on  the  Scottish  side.  His  character 
was  that  of  a  brave,  but  rash  officer;  kind,  generous,  and  open 
hearted  in  all  situations.  I  have  often  stood  at  his  knee,  and  listened 
with  wonder  and  amazement  to  his  stories  of  battles  and  sieges,  but 
none  of  them  ever  pleased  me  better  than  that  of  the  Long  Pack, 

Alas !  his  fate  is  fast  approaching  to  us  all !  He  hath  many  years 
ago  submitted  to  the  conqueror  of  all  mankind.  His  brave  heart  is 
now  a  clod  of  the  valley,  and  his  grey  hairs  recline  in  peace  on  that 
pillow  from  which  his  head  shall  be  raised  only  when  time  shall  be  no 
more. 


Note. — The  foregoing  tale  which  has  enjoyed  an  almost  unexampled  popularity  in  the 
north  of  England,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  written  by  James  Hogg,  and  although  it 
is  undeniable  that  he  has  amplified  and  embellished  it  in  some  degree,  the  story  is,  (in  the 
main)  founded  on  fact.  Local  tradition  points  out  Swinburne  Castle  on  the  North  Tyne, 
as  the  scene  of  the  outrage,  and  certain  parts  of  the  edifice  (which  has  been  partially 
rebuilt),  and  some  pieces  of  antient  furniture,  are  still  shewn  as  having  borne  some  part 
in  the  tragedy.  Hoggis  own  words  indeed,  favour  this  site,  for  he  plainly  states 
that  the  mansion  is  situate  on  *the  banks  of  the  North  Tyw,^  and,  as  common  report 
points  out  Swinburne  (which  answers  precisely  as  to  situation)  we  are,  we  think,  fully 
justified  in  pitching  upon  it  as  the  locality.  An  objection  may  be  raised : — Swinburne 
was  not  at  any  time  the  residence  of  any  branch  of  the  family  of  RidUy. — True,  but  it 
was  of  the  family  of  Riddell,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  who  resided  there  both  before  and 
after  the  period  of  the  circumstance.  It  is  then,  easy  to  account  for  the  error  (as  we 
deem  it)  committed  by  Hogg,  who,  in  writing  down  the  tradition  from  the  mouth  of  the 
narrator,  might  very  readily  and  excusably  (not  being  a  native),  apply  a  wrong  surname, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  both  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  each  are 
similar.  There  is,  in  conclusion,  some  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  date  assigned 
by  the  author  (1723),  which  we  think  is  considerably  too  modern,  and  although  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  somewhat  troubled  state,  even  until  a  later  period,  yet  a  robbery,  or  combina- 
tion of  so  serious  and  efiectively  oiiganized  a  character  as  that  described,  would  be  more 
consonant  with  the  state  of  things  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  or  even  more.     G.  B.  R. 
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JaBBOit  Mohutht  (MO). 

3torrotD. 


ce  ludd  cell," 
SnrtecB'  teU, 
ling  shone; 
lastic's  hand," 
17  a  land ; 
oknown. 

slight,— 
Is  J  arrow's  glory  qaenched  in  night, 

Becanse  her  Bede'  has  fled? 
Chill  thought  away  !  "  When  sire  forsakes, 
His  orphan  charge  another  takes ;  " 

So  Deity  bath  said. 

Too  silent  in  religion's  cause, 
Sagadoos  bat  unhappy  Dawes!* 

>   The  Hi«Cotiui  of  the  Count;  of  DurtuD. 

*  Venerable  Bede, 

S  Dawet,  (lUcburd)  t,  bmoiu  clwaic  tchokr  connected  with  Jurow,  or  at  leut  vitb 

Hewortb,  in  (he  chapel  yard  of  which  latter  place  he  lira  boned.     See  Local  HiKonao't 

Table  Book,  Hitlorical  Kviiion,  vol.  II.  p.  146. 
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O  &m'd  for  scholastic  deed ; 
In  him,  once  Jarrow  hope  expressed, 
That  now  is  in  her  Hodgson^  blessed, 

To  find  another  Bede. 

RestorM  may  be  the  rained  cell, 
May  other  Bedes  in  Jarrow  dwell, — 

Let  time  achieve  his  Tforst; 
Meanwhile,  forbid,  through  love  or  scorn, 
That  any  should  the  second  mourn 

Inferior  to  the  first. 

And  for  thy  Bede, — age  honoured  Sire ! 
From  these  his  ancient  walls  retire, 

Can  I  without  regret  ? 
Such  thoughts  impel  the  negative — 
Such  poignant  thoughts,  that  as  I  live, 

His  spirit  haunts  them  yet. 

But  whether  at  this  silent  hour, 
Some  wild  imaginative  power 

Deludes  my  passive  soul ; 
Or,  whether  Bede  himself  be  here, 
I  know  not — ^virtue,  I  revere. 

And  honour  heaven's  controul. 

Now,  hark !  from  yonder  green-hill  side. 
Whose  cavem'd  base  receives  the  tide. 

Led  up  by  little  Done ;  ^ 
Methinks  I  hear  the  holy  choir, 
In  anthems  from  his  woodland  quire, 

Salute  th'  eternal  throne. 

Not  his  Hbe  stiff  repulsive  mien. 
That  in  these  latter  days  is  seen 


4  UodgBOD,  (Rev.  John).  This  inganiout  and  pious  gentleman,  whoae  character  as  an 
author  and  a  divine,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description  here,  has,  since  the 
composition  of  these  lilies^  been  deservedly  piefeixed  to  the  vicaiage  of  Hartbum,  North- 
umberland. 

&  The  Hedworth  Brook,  called  by  Leland  the  '*  Done,"  rises  in  the  Boldon  Hills,  and 
thence  running  towards  Tyne,  passes  throQgfa  the  vale  of  Jarrow,  near  the  site  of  the 
monastic  rums. 
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To  mark  the  cloister'd  race ; 
In  him,  the  saint  and  sage  combined, 
His  dignity  with  honour  joined, 

Simplidtj  with  grace. 

Oft  seated  on  yon  ragged  stone,  I 

Whose  breadth  with  shaggj  moss  o'ergrown. 

Ne'er  knew  a  sculptor's  hand ; 
The  holy  man  by  oral  sound, 
Would  call  the  honest  rustics  round, 

A  reverential  band. 

All  happy  met  in  spacious  ur, 

To  Heaven  on  wings  of  fiedth  and  prayer, 

Their  simple  accents  broke; 
So  humbly  lodged,  religion  dwelt, 
Upon  the  grassy  turf  they  knelt, 

Their  roof  the  spreading  oak. 

Their  altar  was  the  hillock  side, 
A  font  the  running  brook  supplied; 

And  why  forbear  to  tell. 
How  once  a  time  with  acorns  heaped 
Went  round  their  salver, — ^while  they  dipp'd 

Their  chalice  from  the  well.^ 

With  gentle  words  he  bade  them  drink. 
And  in  the  while  themselves  bethink 

Of  mercy's  healing  spaw ; 
"  Go  search,"  said  he,  "  where  Jesus  tells. 
And  from  salvations  deeper  wells 

Your  living  waters  draw." 

Jarrow!  from  time's  destructive  grasp. 
As  safe  the  arms  of  ivy  clasp 

Thy  turrets  loose  and  grey. 
So  glad  would  muse  of  pious  deed. 
Entwine  the  memory  of  thy  Bede, 

With  her  divinest  bay. 

*  In  the  Ticinity  of  /arrow  is  a  well,  which  among  the  msticfl  stiU  bean  the  name  of 
^'Bede's  Well." 
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THE  HAa-WOBM  AND  THE  ADDER. 


N  Cumberland  and  Norihmnberland,^  re- 
marks a  pleasant  writer,  ^^  the  viper,  Cohxr 
her  herus^  is  called  the  hag-worm ;  and  the 
Angms  fragUiB^  the  blind  or  dow  worm.^* 
As  far  as  consists  with  our  information,  we 
would  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  hag- 
worm,  is  a  name  not  of  the  adder  or  Vipera 
ccmmuniSy  Leach,  but  of  the  common  blind- 
worm.  As  in  England,  ^in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare,  who  terms  it  "the  eyeless  venomM  worm,^-f  '^  ^ 
Northumberland  at  present,  it  is  aflGurmed  that  the  bite  of  the  hag- 
worm,  it  being  in  reality  one  of  the  most  harmless  creatures  that 
crawb,  is  much  more  deadly  than  that  of  the  adders— even  capable  of 
inflicting  an  incurable  wound  It  is  also  an  opinion  that  the  blinct' 
worm  as  its  name  implies,  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  vision.  And 
in  consonance  with  such  attributes,  in  a  rhyme  which  represents  in 
grim  colloquy,  the  twin  reptiles  of  bane  that  our  lisland  boasts,  we 
find  it  expatiating,  with  however  a  single  redeeming  trait,  on  the  pre- 
eminence in  "  things  evil,^  which,  but  for  the  deficiency  of  eye-sight, 
it  might  have  attained. 

^<The  hag-worm  said  to  the  ether, 

If  I  had  ane  ee,  as  thou  has  twae, 

There  should  never  a  bairn  on  the  gait  gae. 

But  the  wee  step-bairn  that  drees  a'  the  wae." 

Step-children  from  the  days  of  Cinderella  and  the  Classics,  have  been 
proverbiaUy  the  victims  of  caprice  and  ill-treatment.| 

The  adder,  although  from  its  baleful  fangs,  it  is  generally  regarded 
with  dread  and  abhorrence,  yet  viewed  apart  from  this  dangerous 
possession,  and  within  its  own  assigned  limits,  is  an  object  of  extreme 
loveliness  and  elegance.  Every  ^reader  of  Milton  is  enraptured  with 
the  mazy  march,  and  surpassing  splendour,  of  the  fatal  serpent,  in 
its  attempts  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  common  Mother,  even  though 
deeply  conscious  of  the  slippery  guile— the  "  inmate  bad,^  concealed 
beneath  so  fair  a  spectacle.  From  some  undefined  feeling  of  this 
kind,  the  Northumbrian  peasant  in  one  of  those  rural  adages,  that 
present  in  such  a  delightful  manner,  the  concentrated  zest  of  untu- 
tored taste,  imbibed  from  nature^s  own  models,  delineated  in  exhaust- 
less  profusion,  on  all  created  objects,  has  assigned  a  peculiar  pro- 


*  Rambles  in  Northumberbmd,  p.  191.        f  Timon  of  Athens. 
^  Lurida  terribiles  miscent  aconitse  novercae* 
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mineDoe,  as  a  oharacteiutio  of  the  month  of  recnniiig  bloBsotne, 
and  evolving  buds,  to  the  re-appearsnoe  of  the  adder  in  ike  Tivifying 
warmth  of  spring. 

"fifan^wind, 
Kiodlea  the  ether,  and  bloonu  the  whin ; " 
or  as  it  will  vary, 

"  March  wind, 
Wakens  the  ether  and  bnds  the  thorn  ;  " 
or  as  Shakespeare  has  onshnned  the  vernal  observation, 
"  It  is  the  bri^t  day  that  brings  forth  the  udder, 
And  that  craves  wary  walking."* 

/.  Sardg'g  Col. 


ODE  ON  ATHBLSTACTS  VICTORY, 


Tbt  tpioitn*  ud  the  knitten  in  tl>«  tan, 

And  tha  free  muds  that  WMve  thrii  thread  trhh  twneg. 

Did  OM  to  dant  it, — Shassfe&U. 


HE  following  '*  free  metrical  translation  of  the 
celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  Ode  tm  Athelstan^s  ^c- 
toiy  gained  over  the  forces  of  Constantino,  King 
of  Scotland,  at  Bnman-bui^h,  in  Northumber- 
land "  was  contributed  to  the  Gtentleman^a  Maga- 
nne  anonymously,  and  appears  in  the  number  for 

November,  1838.     The  author  proceeds  to  state 

that  the  "  ode  was  originally  extracted  from  two  MSS.  m  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  B.  M.,  Tibmus,  B.  iv.,  and  Tiberius,  A.  ri^"  and 
the  event  it  celebrates  is  "  dated  937  in  Gibson's  Chronicle,  and  in 
Hickes's  Saxon  Grammar,  938,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  con- 
temporary bard.^  Here  however  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Uieee 
dates  have  each  their  additional  supporter  in  ancient  record,  the 
Saxon  Annals  give  938,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros  937.  It  may 
also  be  well  to  advert  to  one  or  two  other  points  in  the  following 
poem,  which  seem  to  require  notice.  And  first,  Brtmanbtirgk  in  the 
odo  is  somewhat  unaccountably  rendered  Bnuuimy,  a  name  which 
neither  any  existing  village  or  spot  of  ground  in  the  oounty  <^  North- 
umberland, nor  the  words  of  the  original  ode  itself,  seem  to  give 

*  Juliui  Onur,  Act  il  icene  I. 
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groonde.  Mnoh  dispute  too,  baa  arisen  relative  to  the  poatjve  lo- 
oality  of  this  erer  memorable  battle.  Hodgson*  presumes  Brinkburn, 
where,  on  the  north,  are  to  be  seen  ancient  foundatioos,  and  especially 
as  John  de  Hexham  in  1154  calls  the  place  Brirux^ureh,  ortho- 
graphy which  (he  ia  inclined  to  believe)  readers  aaob  a  supposition 
veiy  probable;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Camden  oontends  for  the 
honour  of  Broomridge  near  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  an  opinion 
questioned  by  some,  but  Wallis  seems  confident  that  the  lines  and 
entrenchments  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  are  those  tbrowo  up  by  the 
brave  and  successful  Athelatan  who  so  ugnally  defeated  flie  nughty 
host  of  Anlaf  the  Dane.  This  AnIaF,  a  brave  and  wariike  man,  like 
Alfred,  explored  the  hostile  camp  as  a  minstrel.  His  pride  betrayed 
him ;  a  soldier  observing  him  throw  away  the  reward  of  his  perform- 
ance, watched  him,  and  recognized  the  Northumbrian  leader ;  after- 
wards he  told  Athelstan  of  the  quality  of  his  guest,  "  why  did  you 
not  alarm  the  camp  and  stop  him,'"  stud  the  king.  "  Because,"  repli- 
ed the  soldier,  "  1  was  once  his  liege  man."  That  night  an  emissary 
penetrated  secretly  to  the  royal  tent,  and  the  occupant  of  the  bed 
was  assassinated,  but  it  was  not  the  king. — A  dreadful  conflict  ensued 
which  raged  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  and  the  confederate  princes 
were  vanquished  with  fearful  slaughter. 

The  writer  of  this  poem  concludes  his  prefatory  remarks  by  stating 
that  "  though  this  is  professedly  not  a  strict  translation,  yet  I  would 
remark  that  several  of  the  epithets,  such  as  '  candle  of  the  Eternal 
Grod,''  applied  to  the  Sun  in  the  third  canto;  and  'our  illustrious 
smiths  of  war,^  in  the  last,  are  rendered  word  for  word." 

O.  B.  B. 


Athelstan, 
ttle's  Tan, 
Prince, 
since, 
^  .        „  edge 

Olorious  lasting  victory  gained ; 
Winning  many  a'  noble  pledge 

With  the  life  of  Scotland  stained. — 
Helm  was  cleft,  and  corslet  riven, 
Down  th'  opposing  buckler  driven, 

*  Buautie*  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  Norifa. 
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Rent  the  banner,  gnapp'd  the  spear, 
Bj  the  sons  of  Edward  here. 

IV 

From  their  earliest  ancestry 
Boldly  tanght  to  do  or  die ; 
In  the  fortress,  and  the  field, 
Wealth  and  landfr  and  home  to  shield 

Prom  th'  encroaching  foe ; 
Rnshing  now  with  farions  heat. 
Girt  by  thousands,  they  destroy'd 
Caledonias's  host  and  fleet, 
Till,  with  reeking  carnage  doy'd. 

Sunk  the  sword  and  bow. 

III. 
Bnt  the  hills  with  thnnder  rang. 

And  the  dead  in  slaughter  fell. 
From  the  hour  when  morning  sprang 

Over  mount  and  plain  and  dell. 
Till  the  red  and  hastening  sun, 

(Candle  of  th'  Eternal  God,) 
Pall'd  in  mists  and  vapours  dun. 

Left  to  shadowy  eve  the  sod. 

IV. 
There,  the  northern  soldier  lay. 

Steeped  in  blood  firom  Albion's  charge ; 
Lance  or  shaft  had  found  its  way 

O'er  his  vain  and  scanty  targe ; 
There  the  Scot,  bereft  of  life. 
Red  with  gore,  and  dark  with  strife. 

V. 
Then  the  Western-Saxon  swept. 

With  a  fresh  and  chosen  band. 
On  the  wearied  few  who  kept 

To  the  last  their  valiant  stand : — 
List !  the  charger's  trampling  heel ! 
Mark  the  flash  of  waving  steel ! 
Lo!  the  routed  veterans  fly 
But  to  faint,  and  &11,  and  die. 

VI. 

Mercians  warriors  never  shrank 
From  the  hordes  of  Anlaf: — Vain 
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Did  each  wild  and  rebel  rank 

Boast  the  Cambrian  and  the  Dane ; 
They  but  journeyed  o'er  the  wave 
Here  to  find  an  earlier  grave. — 
Princes  of  the  Danish  blood, 
Five  had  safely  stemm'd  the  flood; 
There  they  rest  in  grim  decay, 
By  the  fiBdchion  swept  away. 

VII 

Seven  Earls  of  Anlafs  tndn 
Ghastly  strewed  the  sodden  plain. — 
Countless  all  was  Scotland's  host 
From  her  fleet  and  army  lost. 

VIII* 

But  the  chieftain  of  the  north. 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam  led, 
With  a  wasted  legion,  forth 

To  his  ship  in  terrcnr  sped; 
Now  they  hoist  the  sail  and  flee 
Swiftly  o'er  the  yellow  sea. 

IX. 
And  the  fiedlen  Constantine, 

Shorn  his  crest  and  mair'd  his  shield, 
Mourning  many  a  knightly  line 
Left  on  Brunsbury's  fatal  field* 
Sought  his  mountain  home. 
Vainly  'gainst  his  conquering  foes 
Rang  th'  alarum  cry  of  Hilda, 
For  the  sound  of  sorrow  rose 

Even  from  Tweed  to  Holy  Kilda, 
'Mid  the  distant  foam. 

X. 

Blackening  on  the  blasted  heath 

Sleep  the  monarch's  friends  in  death; 

And  his  son,  the  brave!  the  fair! 

Lies  a  mangled  carcase  there  ; 
He  could  not  save  him  from  the  falchion's  power. 

Howbeit,  though  bootless  'twere. 

To  wail  the  young  in  war,  the  lad  with  golden  hair, 
He  wept  his  princely  dead,  and  cursed  that  bitter  hour. 
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XI. 

Ne*er  shall  haughty  Anlaf  boast. 
Nor  the  remnant  of  his  host, 
That  their  swords  in  combat  smote 

With  th'  accustom'd  strength  of  yore 
Ne'er  th'  assemblies  of  the  mote 

Shall  they  lead  in  counsel  more : 
Never  shall  they  now  rejoice 
In  the  battlers  awM  voice, 
In  the  strife,  when  sqnadronis  wheel 
'Mid  the  clang  of  'countering  steel ; 
In  the  heaps  of  slain  and  dying 
By  each  captur'd  standard  lying; 
For  they  strove  with  Edward's  heirs. 
And  the  victory  was  not  theirs. 

XIL 

Scarce  a  broken  band 
See  the  Northern  warriors  meet, 
Where  their  toss'd  and  shatter'd  fleet 
Lies  *mid  shoals  and  breakers,  cast 
By  the  tempest  and  the  blast 

'Grainst  this  hostile  strand ; 
On  each  quivering  bark  they  leap. 
Hurrying  through  the  waters  deep. 
First  they  gain  the  friendly  walls 
Of  Eblana's  andent  halls. 
Then  their  homeward  steps  retrace, 
Scath'd  by  shame  and  foul  disgrace. 

XIII. 

And  the  Saxon  Brothers,  fraught, 
With  the  spoils  of  chiefs  renown'd. 

King  and  Prince  their  country  sought, 
Lfoffcier  hymn'd  and  lordlier  crown'd. 

XIV. 
With  the  dead,  they  left  afor 
Every  screaming  bird  of  war ; 
Bittern  hoarse,  and  hungry  kite, 
Beak'd  raven  black  as  night, 
GFready  heron  from  the  sedge, 
Eagle  from  th'  unscal'd  ledge, 
Ravenous  vulture  from  the  rocks ; 
And  the  wolf  and  grizzled  fox. 
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XV, 

Noblest  blood  flow'd  free  as  water ; 
Ne'er  had  been  a  heavier  slaughter 
(So  the  hoariest  minstrels  say) 
Since  that  long  and  fitfiil  day. 
When  the  fiery  Saxon  came 

Like  a  doad  npon  our  coast, 
Swallowing  all  with  sword  and  flame, 

Britain's  pride  and  Cambria's  boast, 
Onr  illustrious  Smiths  of  War, 
And  the  Welsh  for  honour  famed. 
Fill  their  fierce  and  flaming  star, 
Every  lowlier  beacon  shamed; 
Till  the  ruddy  torch  and  brand, 
Vaaquish'd  Britain's  suppliant  land. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTES. 

"Our  SovereigTi  Athelstan.'* 

This  King  was  the  natural  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  but  the  stain  in  his  birth  was 
no^  in  those  times^  deemed  so  consideiable  as  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  Athel- 
stan  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  our  ancient  Princes :  he  died  at 
Gloucester  in  the  year  941,  after  a  reign  of  16  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  his 
legitimate  brother  [mentioned  in  the  ode], — Hvmej  vol.  i.  p.  136,  &c. 

**  Mercia's  warriors  never  shrank,**  &c. 

Meicia,  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  compre- 
hended all  the  middle  counties  of  England ;  and,  as  its  frontiers  extended  to  those  of  all 
the  other  six  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  received  its  name  from  that  circum- 
stance.— ^JETiiiiM^  voL  i.  p.  63. 

"  From  the  hordes  of  Anlaf  i —  ** 

Anlaf  was  the  son  of  Sithric,  a  Danish  nobleman,  on  whom  Athelstan  had  conferred 
the  title  of  Kmg  of  Northumberland,  because  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  bore  with 
impatience  the  English  yoke.  On  the  death  of  Sithric,  which  happened  very  shortly 
afterwards,  Anlaf,  and  his  brother  Godfrid,  assumed  the  sovereignty  without  waiting 
for  Athelstan's  consent.  They  were,  however,  soon  expelled  by  the  power  of  that 
monarch.  Anlaf  subsequently  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Constantino  King  of 
Scotland ;  and  having  collected  a  great  body  of  Danish  pirates,  whom  he  found  in  the 
Irish  seas,  and  some  Webh  princes,  who  were  terrified  by  the  growing  power  of  Athel- 
stan, he  made,  in  oo^j  unction  with  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Scottish  King,  an  irrup- 
tion into  England. 

«  Holy  Kilda.** 

Saint  Kilda  is  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  most  westeriy  island  of  Great  Britain* 
There  is  no  land  between  it  and  North  America.     [It  is  not  introduced  in^  the  original  ode.] 

"  The  mote.** 

The  word  **  ward-mote  ^  is  still  in  constant  use  to  express  a  meeting  of  the  principal 

m  habitants  of  the  ward. 

**  Eblana's  ancient  halls." 

Ebhma  wis  the  early  name  of  Dublin,  or  of  a  town  on  the  spot  where  Dvblin  now  stands. 


THE  GRAY  MAN  OF  BELLISTER. 

COMMUNICATED  BV  WM.  PATTI30N  .—EDITED  BY  JAMBS  HAaDY. 


An  old  rude  '  Eale '  that  fitted  well 
Tho  ruin  wild  and  houy.-^CoLSBiDOi. 


:  at  the  gray  of  the  evening  twilight,  about 
I  centuiy  ago,  that  a  stripling  held  his  way 
da  the  coBtlo  of  Bollister,  with  the  view  of 
ng  into   service   there.      Having  crossed  the 
at  Haltwhistle,  ho  found  the  darkness  increas- 
uit;    and  although  the   distance  he  had   to 
was  not  great,  yet  in  those  days,  bad  com- 
18  were  more  common  than  welcome  on  the 
umrequented   roads  after   nightfall.      Leaving  the 
Ferry,  he  passed  a  thicket  of  willow  bushes,  and  then  his  route  lay 
along  a  broken  rood,  whioh  he  had  been  directed  to  follow,  as  that 
which  would  conduct  him  to  the  castle.     He  had  not  proceeded  for, 
when  he  dosoried  a  traveller  at  some  little  distance  in  advance — a 
circumstance  rather  singular,  as  he  had  tarried  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  ferry,  and  no  one  had  come  over  for  some  time  previous. 
The  youth,  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  looking  forward  with  tm- 
oertain  solicitude  towards  the  new  scene  of  his  labours,  soon  over^ 
oame  the  mysterious  feeling,  to  which  this  idea  first  gave  rise,  in  the 
prospect  of  relief  from  his  own  anxious  thoughts,  presented  to  him, 
for  some  part  of  the  journey.     He  therefore  quickened  his  pace,  and 
when  su£Bciently  near,  shouted  to  the  unknown  individual  to  stop. 
But  the  stranger  paid  no  regard — he  neither  stopped  nor  looked 
behind.     The  lad  bad  now  approached  within  a  few  yards,  yet  with 
the  utmost  exertion  he  could  not  overtake  him.     He  passed  forward 
with  superhuman  rapidity,  gliding  rather  than  walking  over  tlie  sur- 
face.    An  unpleasant  sensation  of  fear  crept  ovor  the  youth,  which 
was  not  a  little  increased,  by  a  closer  inspection,  as  far  as  the  dubious 
light  enabled,  of  the  object  of  his  misgivings.      His  head  was  un- 
covered, and  his  long  hair  hung  behind,  white  as  the  frosts  of  winter. 
He  was  wr(4)t  in  a  long  grey  cloak,  reaching  to  hie  heels,  and  he 
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appeared  to  carry  a  small  bundle  under  his  arm,  concealed  by  his 
exterior  vestments.  So  occupied  had  the  youth  been  in  the  struggle, 
that  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  had  now  reached  the  broken  gateway 
of  the  old  castle  of  Bellister.  At  that  very  moment,  when  its  dark 
mass  became  evident  through  the  investing  gloom,  the  mysterious 
figure  unexpectedly  stood  still,  and  turning  abruptly  round  upon  the 
youth,  revealed  the  awful  nature  of  the  fellowship,  which  he,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  was  so  eager  to  obtain.  Death  had  set  his 
pallid  seal  on  that  grisly  countenance,  and  a  bloody  gash  that  ran 
across  it,  heightened  the  expression  of  ghasUiness  imprinted  there ! 
The  thick  beard  was  dripping  with  blood,  and  the  forepart  of  its  gar- 
ments were  dyed  with  the  ensanguined  stream.  It  fixed  its  large, 
lustreless  eyes  upon  the  youth,  and  pointing  with  a  hideous  scowl, 
towards  the  dilapidated  ruin — melted  silently  away. 

It  was  a  scene  of  the  deepest  horror.  For  some  time  he  stood 
spell-bound  to  the  spot ;  gazing  into  the  vacant  air,  that  gave  back 
no  image — ^but  extended  itself  in  limitless  expansion  into  a  vast,  ter- 
rible, all-absorbing  gulf— that  seemed  to  invite  him  forward,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  dread,  unsubstantial  essences,  that  roamed  its  dim  and  dis- 
mal depths.  Rallying  his  scattered  fortitude,  his  first  idea  was  that 
of  self-preservation.  His  new  home  was  nigh,  and  thither,  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  action,  he  betook  himself.  The  old  mistress  was  the 
only  one  of  the  family  within,  and  to  her  he  revealed  the  horrifying 
apparition,  he  had  witnessed.  The  old  lady  was  much  concerned.  Of 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  near  the  place,  she  was  fully  aware ;  she  had 
heard  of  it  from  others  wiser  and  older  than  herself — ^members  of  a 
generation  of  which  there  were  now  few  survivors ;  and  there  were 
several  instances,  in  which  it  had  made  itself  visible  to  persons  whom 
she  well  knew.  Such  a  thing  never  occurred,  she  said,  without  some 
accompanying  calamity,  and  when  as  on  the  present  occasion,  there 
were  manifested  tokens  of  a  vindictive  disposition  on  the  spirit^s  part, 
the  danger  was  near  and  alarming. — It  came  to  pass  as  the  old  lady 
feared  and  predicted.  That  very  evening  the  unfortunate  lad  was 
seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and  before  next  morning  was  a  corpse. 

When  the  castle  was  occupied  by  the  Blenkinsopps,  its  manorial 
lords ;  many — ^many  centuries  ago,  a  wandering  minstrel,  says  tradi- 
tion, sought  the  protection  of  its  roof,  far  on  in  the  evening, — and 
the  humble  request  was  granted,  and  the  aged  musician  was  invited 
to  the  family  hearth.  The  days  of  high-souled  chivalry  and  of  gener^ 
ous  feeling  had  not  then  departed,  when  not  yet  knowing  "the  bleak 
freezings  of  neglect,'^  the  minstrel  obtained  a  ready  admittance  to 
the  society  of  the  gentle  and  the  august,  and  his  tale  and  harp  found 
favourable  audience  with  aU. 
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'^  High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest 
He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 
The  unpremeditated  laj." 
But  the  hospitable  boon  had  not  been  long  conceded,  ere  dark  sua* 
picions  began  to  rankle  in  the  breast  of  the  lord  of  Bellister,    He  was 
at  feud  with  a  neighbouring  baron,  ^o  scrupled  not  to  employ  the 
basest  means  for  gratifying  his  rancour.    In  the  appearance  of  ihk 
stranger,  at  such  an  untimely  hour,  there  appeared  to  him  some  rear 
son  to  dread  the  intrusion  of  a  spy,  or  a  disguised  agent  of  hia  rival 
to  execute  some  revengeful  plot.     Distrust  therefore  sat  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  baron ;  *  and  as  the  cordiality  with  which  he  had 
been  received  declined,  a  visible  constraint  gathered  over  the  min- 
strePs  features,  which  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  entire  cirde. 

**  By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud; 
For  stiU,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  fiice,  and  matted  beard^ 
Their  glee  and  game  declined." 

It  was  therefore  with  more  than  customary  alacrity,  that  the  signal 
for  withdrawal,  was  obeyed.  After  the  company  had  retired,  the 
lord  of  Bellister  continued  to  pace  his  apartment,  filled  with  perplex- 
ing anxieties.  The  image  of  the  harper,  too  abject  to  justify  his 
fears,  still  haunted  him,  and  the  oft-experienced  perfidy  of  his  deadly 
foe.  At  length  suspense  rose  into  passion.  He  smnmoned  his 
attendants,  and  directed  them  to  bring  the  harper  into  his  preeraice. 
But  how  was  every  doubt  and  jealousy  anew  inflamed,  when  they 
found  the  chamber  he  had  occupied  empty,  and  the  inmate  gone! 
Either  he  had  augured  treachery  fiN>m  his  entertainer,  or  he  was 
conscious  that  the  guilty  errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  was 
detected.  In  the  mind  of  the  baron,  his  flight  only  served  to  confirm 
the  unfavourable  ideas  he  had  been  led  to  conceive.  The  bloodhounds 
were  ordered  out,  and  instant  pursuit  after  the  fugitive  comnienced ; 
the  baron  himself  heading  a  band  of  his  followers,  drawn  together  as 
if  for  the  utmost  exigency.  The  bloodhounds  were  soon  upon  his 
track,  and  rapidly  outstripped  the  vengeance  of  their  exasperated 
master.  They  came  up  with  the  poor  old  minstrel,  luurd  by  the 
willow  trees  near  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  tore  him  to  pieces, 
before  any  of  the  party  had  reached  them.    Remorse  for  the  bar- 


*  «  Some  Gentlemen  of  the  North  are  called  to  this  day  BaronB,**  says  Grey  in  1649. 
The  Blenkiiisopps  of  Bellister  were  entitled  to  the  designation  of  JBartm  only  in  courtesy. 
By  a  similar  token  of  respect,  the  Whitfields  of  Whitfield,  transmitted  to  the  latest 
generation,  the  local  title  of  Earl 
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barous  outrage  seized  the  baron,  but  the  deed  of  violence  was  irre- 
mediable. Whenever,  aFber  the  minset  hour,  he  took  this  way  to 
the  oastle,  the  fate  of  the  hapless  minstrel  rose  in  terror  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  visible  shape  of  the  murdered  man  always  attended 
him  home.  The  baron  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  likewise  all  that 
race.  But  the  injured  spirit,  still  frequented  its  ancient  limits — 
unsatisfied  and  unappeased.  At  some  periods  it  was  more  than 
usually  outrageous — its  eSbrts  to  attract  notice  became  more  ossid- 
uons, — and  the  appearances  it  assumed  more  terrific.  This  agitation 
and  inquietude  was  ever  found  to  be  the  prelude  of  some  impending 
misfortune  to  the  house  of  Bellister  and  its  dependents,  between 
whoso  fate  and  its  own,  there  had  been  induced  an  inseparable  bond. 
The  Gray  Man  no  longer  appears  at  Bellister,  or  traverses  the 
broken  pathway,  near  which  the  dump  of  willows  still  responds  in  sad 
murmurs  to  the  wizard  blast  of  evening.  But  Bellister  and  its  vicinity 
continues  to  be  a  haunted  and  forbidden  place  after  nightfall.  The 
rustic  passes  it  with  a  beating  heart ;  the  schoolboy's  bravery  is  over, 
and  bis  merrimeut  hushed,  till  it  is  by ;  and  the  rider  trusting  neither 
his  eye  nor  his  ear,  ^ves  the  spur  to  his  steed,  and  hurries  past.  The 
dread  of  an  unexpiated  crime,  and  of  a  mystery  unrevealed,  hangs 
nnliR«d  from  the  spot ;  and  nature,  aa  she  spreads  the  pall  of  mid- 
night over  the  lonesome  way  and  the  gloomy  ruin,  and  as  the  sweep 
of  the  rushing  river  combines  with  the  moaning  breeze  and  the  owl's 
funereal  scream,  seems  to  sympathize  with  the  peasant's  awe,  and 
approve  his  reverence  for  the  life  of  a  fellow  being. 


NEWCASTLE  MARY'S  LAMENT  FOB  HER  LOVER. 


ATTRIBUTED  TO  CUNNINQKAM. 


waters  to  join  in  the  tide, 
n,  and  deeply  she  sighed, 

figure  was  fair  to  behold, 
her  tresses  of  gold. 

She  stood,  and  she  look'd  to  the  sea,  while  a  sigh, 

Heav'd  her  breait,  and  the  big  tear  it  dimm'd  hei  bright  eye : 

VOI»  III.  E 
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To  weep  for  her  lover,  her  lost  one  she  came. 
And  Newcastle  Mary,  the  fair,  was  her  name. 

O  dark  was  the  day,  said  the  maiden  forlorn, 
When  Henry,  my  love,  from  these  fond  arms  was  torn. 
When  cmelly  torn  from  these  fond  arms  of  mine. 
He  left  me  to  weep  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne« 

How  sweet  flew  the  time,  like  some  sweet  lovely  dream. 
When  fondly  we  stray'd  by  the  banks  sweetest  stream, 
When  he  whisper'd  his  love-tale,  and  caU'd  me  his  dear. 
And  his  voice,  like  sweet  music,  fell  soft  in  my  ear. 

Yes,  dear  were  the  hours  we  pass'd  thus  alone. 
Sweet  sun-scenes  of  pleasure,  for  ever  now  gone. 
My  soldier,  my  love,  from  my  bosom  is  torn. 
And  Newcastle  Mary  the  fair  is  foilom. 

Roll  on,  thou  fiedr  river,  roll  on  to  the  main. 
And  tell  to  my  Henry  how  sad  I  complain. 
Yes,  tell  how  I  sigh,  and  weep  for  his  sake. 
And  ere  I  forget  him  tlus  fond  heart  will  break. 

O  torn  from  the  book  be  that  law  too  severe. 
Which  forbade  me  to  go,  as  I  wish'd  with  my  dear, 
Which  forc'd  me  to  stay,  and  in  solitude  pine, 
Or  sadly  to  weep  by  the  banks  of  the  Tyne. 

The  banns  were  twice  published,  and  had  he  not  gone. 
For  one  week— one  longer — I'd  then  been  his  own, 
His  fond  wife,  and  gone  oVr  the  sea  with  my  dear. 
Nor  wander'd  and  wept,  like  a  wounded  dove  here. 

This  locket  he  gave  me  and  ribbons  so  fair. 
Enclosing  a  lock  of  his  own  auburn  hair, 
And  never,  O  never,  from  this  will  I  part, 
But,  dying,  will  press  it  still  close  to  my  heart. 

Blow  softly  ye  breezes — still,  ocean,  thy  roar. 
And  waft  my  love  gentle  and  safe  to  the  shore, 
And  pleasure  my  Henry  for  ever  be  thine. 
Though  Newcastle  Mary  roves  mad  by  the  Tyne. 
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"CANNY  SHIELDS." 

■■HHMR9HHHB  HE  i;own  of  Shields,  from  the  days  of  yore 
^BBbMS3B8I  even  until  now,  has  ever  received  but  scant 
^ra^^9H||^9||^H  courtesy  from  the  scribe  or  the  traveller; 
fmlKKF^llKlWm  ^°d  the  meed  of  praise,  thus  sparingly 

H^'^Bl         IIf^JH  ff^^^^^f  '^^  ^^^^  accorded  in  a  still  less 
H#  ^HUjiii^l^^^B  degree  by  its  powerful  and  opulent  neigh- 
roiflp^^^^B^BBw  bouring  borough,  a  few  miles  further  up  the 
■^^^^HS^|iLW  Tyne.    The  following  poem  was  written,  it 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  would  seem,  from  some  of  the  allusions, 
about  twenty  years  since,  and  was  printed  for  private  circulation. 
We  cannot  do  better,  we  think,  than  prefix  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  locality,  by  the  famous  bibliographer,  Dibdin,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  seems  to  favour  the  sentiments  of  the  poem.    ^^  Our 
first  approach,^  says  he,  ^^  was  to  the  two  Shields,  south  and  north ; 
a  very  Wapping,  at  the  &mb<ntehure  of  the  river  Tyne.    How  am 
I  even  to  attempt  the  description  of  these  parallel  towns,  intersec- 
ted by  a  river,  upon  the  breast  of  which,  all  day  long,  colliers,  and 
steamers,  and  wherries,  and  cock-boats,  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
movement  and  excitement!      Never  had  such  a  scene  before  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view.    The  black  tints  of  Sunderland  were  neutral- 
ised into  grey^  compared  with  the  colour  of  everythii^  and  every  body 
here  around  me.    While  we  were  waiting  for  the  ferry-steamer,  to 
carry  over  the  horse  and  chaise,  with  ourselves  and  other  passengers, 
lounging  at  the  water^s  edge,  I  looked  down  upon  a  lighter,  or  barge, 
nearly  cleared  of  its  cargo ;  and  on  gazing  at  the  motley  scene  below, 
I  saw  a  lad,  of  about  fifteen,  jump,  from  the  side  of  the  barge,  upon 
a  heap  of  very  small  coal,  in  the  comer,  and  roll  himself  about  in  it 
as  gaily  and  happily  as  a  haymaker  in  a  hay-cock !      There  is  no 
disputing  about  taste ;  but  doubtless  this  was  as  natural  to  the  lad  as 
the  hay-cock  to  the  haymaker.    He  lept  up  from  his  frolic  a  veiy 
Otaheitan  in  colour.    Face,  hands,  shirt  and  clothes,  were  as  black 
as  his  hat.    ^^  This  is  a  very  odd  circumstance,  is  it  not  t  ^  observed 
I  to  a  bystander.    ^'  Not  at  all.  Sir,  the  lads  like  few  things  better.^ 
"  We  now  crossed  the  river,  a  good  width,  and  all  in  a  ferment 
with  navigation  of  every  possible  description,  and  in  every  possible 
direction.     Echoing  shouts  of  men,  splashing  of  oars,  roaring  surf 
round  the  steamers^  prows,  swelling  sails,  and  fluttering  flags,  caught 
the  ear  and  eye  wherever  they  wandered.     North  Shields  may  be 
considered  almost  the  exclusive  property  of  His  Grace  the  Duk^  of 
Northumberland ;  who  has  built  a  good  substantial  hotel  close  to  tho 
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Id  lb*  LOW  aTRIET,  NOSTH  SHIELDS. 

Isinding  place.  Indeed,  it  was  once  a  moot  point  whether  the  cos- 
tomhouse,  with  all  appurtenances  of  qnay,  wharfs,  and  docks,  ehould 
not  have  been  established  here,  rather  than  at  Kewoaetle-upon-Tjne ; 
but  the  Newcastle-folk  fought  a  veiy  tough  tight,  and  disconifit«d 
the  duke.  Happening  to  mistake  our  way,  ae  to  the  more  readj 
and  agreeable  route  to  the  Abbey  ruins,  we  had  to  thread  a  few 
streets — which  can  never  be  forgotten. .  .for  their  combined  narrow- 
ness, stench,  and  deoBo  population.  Human  beings  seemed  to  have 
been  bom,  and  to  have  kept  together  since  birth,  like  onions  stronjc 
upon  a  string.  You  never  see  one  or  tw)o  together;  tlicy  stand  still, 
or  bustle  along,  in  fivee,  tixee,  and  tevent.  It  is  a  rushing  stream  of 
countless  population.  And  what  houses !  What  streets ! — what 
articles  for  sale  !  Yet  they  all  seemed  as  merry  and  happy  as  if 
they  were  the  Holmesea  and  Lewises  of  Itegent  street. 

"Owing  ia  a.  choke  in  the  street,  onr  vehicle  was  stopped  some  time; 
and  every  head  from  every  window  seemed  to  be  thrust  out  to  see 
who  we  might  be.  We  had  dropped  from  the  douda — if  the  ex- 
presaioD  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  visible  upon  each  face  had 
been  the  interpreter.  At  length  we  began  to  ascend,  and  gained  the 
high  road." 
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HAT  darklj  distant  see  I  yonder, 
O'er  the  hedges,  ditches,  fields, 
Whence  the  busy  ham,  I  wonder  ? 
Wonder  not,  'tis — CANNY  SHIELDS. 


Giddy  topmasts,  thick  as  rushes. 

Crowds  of  boats,  and  dirty  keels ; 
Ballast-hills,  like  Goosb'ry  bushes, 

Altogether— Canny  Shields. 

A  great  long  street  from  top  to  bottom 
Where,  on  your  head  or  on  your  heels. 

You  walk  as  safely,  but — Ods  rot  'em — 
For  the  carts,  in — CANNY  SHIELDS. 

No !  no !  a  nice  Cross-house,  a  Square  there's 
But  O!  the  nosegays  that  it  yields 

As  you  pass  thro' — from  various  causes 
I  won't  mention — Canny  Shields. 

A  town  of  Books  ( — for  beef  Accounts — ) 

And  Letters  ( — Average  ones — )  ;  and  Reels, 
And  Balls  (at  *'  the  Law  ")  in  large  amounts, 
.  For  making  happy — Canny  Shields. 

A  town  of  Music,  too,  for  Bagpipes, 

Fiddles — Herring  and  "  Grozer  "-squeals  ; 

And  for  the  taste,  Blackpuddings,  Tripes 
And  Sausage  nice,  in  Canny  Shields. 

Then  the  **  schism-shops,"  and  the  steeple. 
And  he  who  PontiflF-thunder  wields; 

And  who  to  Sect'ries  turn  the  people. 
All  make  part  of—CANNY  SHIELDS. 

Glass  and  Iron,  Gin  and  Gallipots, 
Porter,  Parchment,  Ships  ai^d  Wheels, 

Things  of  all  sorts — no  sort — Lollipops — 
May  be  bought  in— Canny  Shields. 
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Once  B  jroath  of  fome  departed, 

la  spruce  pea-jacket,  watch  and  seeds, 

His  cleaQ-wasb'd  fooe,  it  look'd  so  smart — h 
Was  too  nice  for— Canny  Shields. 

Ere  long,  howe'er,  a  voice  waa  started 

In  tones  so  frightful.  ( — was't  the  De'il's  ? — ) 

It  well  nigh  went  to  wring  his  heart  oat, 
"Ay!  the  Ship's  frae  Canny  Shields!" 

Below  he  flies  at  one  bold  rash, 

Brings  up  the  punt  pot,  down  he  steals 

Abaft  the  stem,  and  brush — brush — brush — 
Indignant,  bmsh'd  ont  CanNY  Shields. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  modest  youth, 
As  each  should  be  who  nicely  feels ; 

And  80  he  painted  ( — loving  truth — ) 
Another  place  for  Canny  Shields. 

Now  they  talk  of  building  bridges, 

Tied  to  the  clouds  with  "  Apple-peels  ;  "  • 

Next  they'll  plough  the  sand  in  ridges. 
To  grow  Tobacco  for  Canny  SHIELDS. 

Shields  for  ever !  the  true  bine  Sailor 
Says,  and  so  says  each  who  deals 

In  all  good  wishes, — parson,  tuior, — 
Shields  fw  ever !  CANNY  SHIELDS  I 


IABKEB,  who  was  vicar  of  Embleton,  near  Alnwick, 
in  the  reign  of  Qneeo  Anne,  contributed  to  the 
Tatler,  and  was  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Gore  of 
a  Scold,"  which  first  appeared  there,  but  has  rinoe 
found  a  place  in  almost  every  collection  of  poetry : — 

"  Miss  MoUy,  a  famed  toast,  was  fair  and  young, 
Had  youth  and  cbarms,  but  then  she  had  a  tongue ; 
From  morn  to  night  the  eternal  larum  rung, 
Which  often  lost  those  hearts  her  eyes  had  won." 

Border  Tour. 

■  Sbieldi  pbrueologf. 
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9n  inttatnt  in  (bt  9.iit 

OP 

THE  DAME  OF  THE  WOODHOUSES,  IN  TYNEDALE. 


I  HE  farm  and  steading  of  the  Woodhoufies 
about  two  miles  above  the  Tillage  of 
Falstone,  in  Tynedale,  were  occupied  some 
sixty  years  ago  or  upwards,  by  a  decent, 
well-meaning  man  of  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew Bobson.  His  wife  was  a  careful, 
industrious  woman,  who  rose  early  and 
sat  up  late,  and  was  never  weary  in  a 
worldly  way,  of  providing  for  her  family. 
The  work  she  performed  was  wonderful ; 
for  besides  doing  all  that  was  required  in  the  kitchen,  she  was  able 
herself,  by  carding  wool  for  cloth  and  blankets,  to  keep  two  serving 
women  constantly  spinning  on  what  was  called  ^^  the  muckle  wheel.''^ 
Her  husband  on  going  to  bed  at  night,  left  her  always  at  work,  and 
in  the  morning  she  was  busy  again,  before  he  considered  it  time  to  be 
up  looking  about  his  farm.  When  Saturday  night  came,  she  employ- 
ed herself  the  same  way  as  on  any  other  evening  in  the  week,  and 
Matthew,  being  a  man  who  entertained  great  reverence  for  religion, 
had  some  fears  that  before  she  retired,  she  frequently  encroached  on 
the  morning  of  the  Lord^s  day.  He  remonstrated  with  her  on  the 
impropriety  of  this ;  but  not  being  desirous  of  running  out  his  au- 
thority to  its  full  extent,  he  left,  for  a  time,  the  matter  to  her  own 
conscience,  and  she  proceeded  as  usual,  steadily  walking  on  in  the 
strength  of  her  unwearied  industry. 

A  piper  of  the  name  of  Miles  was  then  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
through  Tynedale ;  and  he  remained  always  a  couple  of  days  or  more 
at  the  Woodhouses.  At  that  time  farmers  were  not  straitened  in 
circumstances  as  they  are  now ;  and  Matthew  Robson,  by  ftunishing 
Miles  with  provender  while  he  stayed,  and  a  fleece  of  wool  as  a 
donation  at  ^*  clipping  time,^^  heard,  during  the  piper^s  visit,  the  best 
and  most  arousing  strains  that  he  could  possibly  produce.  The 
wfly  itinerant  also  habitually  planned  his  visits  so  that  he  might 
reach  Matthew^s  house  on  the  Saturday  night,  probably  to  partake 
of  an  excellent  dinner  on  the  following  day ;  and  on  this  occasion 
arriving  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  was,  unobserved  by  the 
mistress,  conveyed  into  a  small  cellar,  immediately  below  the  kitchen. 
Being  supplied  with  fopd  and  a  comfortable  bed,  he  received  from 
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hia  host  inatructions  to  remain  quiet  Ull  twelve  o'clock,  after  which 
hour  he  was  to  take  up  his  instrument  and  play,  not  longer  however 
than  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a^n  betake  himself  to  rest  till  the 
morning. 

Well,  Bobson  went  to  bed  at  his  usti^  time,  leaving  tlie  mistieeB 
busy  as  she  could  be,  providing  cardings  by  which  the  giris  mi^t 
beji^  work  eariy  on  Monday  morning.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  also  retired,  and  time  gliding  speedily  away,  the  hour  of  twelve 
was  at  last  announced  by  an  old  dock  which  stood  clicking  between 
the  dretter  and  the  close-bed  in  which  the  farmer  lay,  pretending  to 
be  asleep.  Sunday  morning  now  commenced,  and  Miles''s  pipes 
began  to  be  audible.  Dame  Bobson  was  amazed,  and  deeming  that 
the  prince  of  darkness  himself,  attended  with  music,  had  come  to 
carry  her  away  bodily,  she  threw  cards  and  wool  from  her  with  all 
possible  spoed,  and  leaping  Into  bed  beyond  her  husband,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  Matthew,  Matthew,  pray  an^  lay  the  deil,  and  lUI  never  work  i' 
the  Sabbath  morning  mair  ! "  It  may  be  added  that  Miles  appeared 
in  the  kitchen  early  on  the  following  day,  and  received  not  only  his 
usual  welcome,  but  a  pressing  invitation  to  tarry  longer  at  the  Wood- 
houses  than  he  had  done  on  any  previous  occasion,  which  he  very 
joyfully  accepted.— fi.  Whitest  MS8. 


CHURCH    OF    SAINT    NICHOLAS, 
f  tiuratftlr. 

HE   worthy  local  antiquary,   Master  Williun 

Grey,  in  his   "  Chorographia,  or  a  Survey  of 

Newcastle  upon  Tine,  in  1649^  dilates  in  his 

usual  enthusiastic  manner  on   the  surpassing 

beauties  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 

he  saya  atandeth  "  in  the  midst  of  the  towne ; 

a  long,  faire,  and  high  church,  having  a  stately 

high  atone   steeple,  with  many   pinakles :   a 

stately  atone  lantheme,  standing  upon  foure  stone  arches,  builded  by 

Robert  de  Rhodes,  Lord  Priour  of  Tinemouth,  in  Henry  6.  dayes : " 

and,  in  introducing  an  enigma  which  he  attributea  to  Ben  Johnson, 

he  thus  ezdums  his  admiration  of  the  elegant  structure  : — "  It  lifteth 

up  a  head  of  majesty,  as  high  above  the  rest,  as  the  cyprease  tree 

above  the  low  shrubs." 


Stiefi.i  or  St.  Nicholas. 

"  My  altitnde  high,  my  body  fonre  sqnare, 
"My  foot  in  the  grave,  my  head  in  the  a^re, 
My  ejrea  in  m;  radea,  five  tongnea  in  my  wombe, 
Thirteen  heads  npon  my  body,  foure  images  alone ; 
I  can  direct  yon  where  the  winde  doth  stay, 
And  I  tnne  Gods  precepts  thrice  a  day. 
I  am  seen  where  I  am  not,  I  am  heard  where  I  is  not, 
Tell  me  now  what  I  am,  and  see  that  you  misse  not." 
"In  the  quitre  and  walks  about  it  is  many  faire  monnments  tombs,  and 
marble-stones  of  majors  of  this  towne,  their  names  and  armes  en- 
graven ID  stone  with  their  title  of  (Sometime  major  of-  Newcastle) 
hononrs ;  not  one  word  of  their  good  deeds ;  their  generations  and 
names  are  wome  oot."    And  lamenting  on  this  wise,  onr  nortliy  old 
scribe  tells  oe  that  "  in  former  times  the  aldermen  of  the  towne  had 
their  scarlet  gownes,  but  the  proud  Scot  got  them  by  conquest,  as 
they  did  other  ornaments  of  the   towne,   thinking  no   English  in 
authority,  worthy  tu  weare  scarlet  but  themselves  and  so  they  con- 
tinned  lording  over  us  for  two  yeares,  untill  they  were  byred  oat,  as 
VOL.  in.  F 
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they  were  broujjrht  in,  being  a  mercenary  nation,  for  any  nation  for 
money."  It  is  very  questionable  however  whether  bo  laating  or  uni- 
versal a  remembrance  attaches  to  "  that  thrice  noble  major.  Master 
Robert  Anderson,  whose  memory  "  our  writer  in  the  fuUness  of  his 
heart  asserts  "  wiU  continue  untiU  there  be  no  more  time.* 

"Dlgiium  lande  virum,  mnsa  vetat  mori." 


RIMSIDE  MOOR. 


TIm  bleak  wute 
Bare  in  it,  without  houM  or  track,  uid  deatituie 
Of  obviou*  th«l(er,  u  a  ihipless  sea. 

WouowgaiH. 


IMSIDE  Moor  ia  a  heathy  waste,  remarkable 
for  its  wildnees  and  bleakness,  stretching  from 
near  the  Morpeth  and  Wooler  road  over  the 
uplands  behind  Rothhury.     To  a  Northum- 
brian,  the  expression,   "As  wide  as  JtiiOtide 
Moor,'"  conveys  an  idea  of  extent  as  indefinite, 
as  to  the  Columbian  hia  savannahs,   or  the 
Greenlander    hia  snows — as    the    steppes    of 
'    Asia,    or    the    deserta  of   Libyia.-t-      When 
wrapt  in  the  darkness  of  night,  as  in  all  moorland  tracts,  the  pas- 
sage across  it,  is  particularly  dreary  and  lonesome,  and  in  former 
times,  it  was  deemed  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  stranger  to  tra- 
verse it  at  nntimely  hours,  without  Io«ng  himself  in  its  trackless 
wilds.     This  has  also  become  proverbial.     "  If  ye  «m»  on  Rtnuide 
Moor,  at  ttoehe  o'clock  at  nighi,  un'  a  hlaek  »mo  ly  the  tml,  ye  vadma 


*  Robert  Anderson  gare  twent;  poundi  per  annuiD  for  ever  to  the  four  cburckes 
of  Newcutle. 

f  Similar  icenea  give  rile  to  corrcfponding  sentiment!.  This  njing  hM  been  more 
tfum  once  repeated  in  another  part  of  the  island.  "At  tuidt  at  Coldaightm  ammim' 
was  plobobl;  known  in  Berwickshire  as  remote!;  as  tbe  battle  of  Falkirk  (1398),  ahen 
its  wastes  are  described  as  "sine  numero."  (Surtees'  Soc.  Pub.  Prim;  of  ColdiiitJMni, 
App.  p.  xdv.)  "  Ai  wide  at  Magut  Moor,'  is  also  the  character  of  the  eitensiTe  beeth 
in  Fifwhire,  to  btal  to  the  Scottish  primate,  Archbitbop  Sbup. 
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be  here  t(hnight.'*^*  This  moor  was  formerly  infamous  for  tho  outrages 
committed  upon  travellers  by  robbers  infesting  it,  who  readily  escaped 
detection  in  a  vast  untenanted  desert.  Now,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  is  much  altered,  and  its  moral  amelioration  has  followed  as 
the  natural  result  of  improvement.  An  ample  extent  of  heath  yet 
remains  to  gratify  the  heathfowl  in  its  favourite  resort,  and  to  supply 
the  vagrant  bee  with  its  loved  nectar.  Cultivation,  however,  has 
made  sweeping  encroachments  on  the  brown  wilderness  ;  young  plant- 
ations of  fir,  clothe  with  dark  verdure,  several  of  its  gentle  heights ; 
easy  and  convenient  roads  intersect  it,  and  cottages  at  not  unfrequent 
intervals  on  its  borders,  impart  a  sense  of  security,  and  a  prospect  of 
speedy  relief  in  the  presence  of  danger.  Already,  in  several  places,  a 
new  creation  gladdens  the  reclaimed  moorlands,  grateful  in  the  relief 
it  furnishes  to  the  eye ;  nor  is  the  heart  untouched  with  the  amenity 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  driving  of  the  ^'  tinkling  team,^  ''  o^er  peace- 
ful Freedom^'s  undivided  dale."" 

'^  The  clover,  red  and  white,  snpplatits 
The  purple  heath-bell ;  rustling  ears  succeed 
The  dreary  stillness  of  the  lurid  moor — 
The  sheltering  hawthorn  blossoms,  where  the  furze 
Its  rugged  aspect  reared  ;  and  in  those  wilds, 
Where  melancholy  plovers  hovering  screamed. 
The  partridge-caU,  at  gloamin's  lovely  hour 
Far  o'er  the  ridges  breaks  tho  tranquil  hush ; 
And  morning  larks  ascend  with  songs  of  joy. 
Where  erst  tiie  whinchat  chirped  firom  stone  to  stone." 

*  There  if  said  to  be  an  old  ballad  entitled  **  The  Black  Sow  of  Rimside  and  the 
Monk  of  Holy  iBland,"  of  which  the  Rev.  James  Raine  [North  Durham  p.  181.]  cites 
the  following  specimen,  as  illustratlre  of  the  goodly  things  the  Monks  of  the  sacred  isle 
were  aocnstomed  to  derive  from  their  possessions  on  the  mainland ;  in  the  production 
of  which  dainties,  those  possessions,  as  their  name  would  import,  having  enjoyed  a  long 
and  deserved  celebrity. 

From  Goswick  weVe  geese,  and  from  Cheswick  we*ve  cheese, 

From  Buckton  weVe  ven'son  in  store, 
From  Swinhoe  we've  bacon,  but  the  Soots  have  it  taken 
And  the  Prior  is  longing  for  more. 
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fl  Sana. 

PBOH  "  THB  KDINBDBQB  ANNUAL  RBOnTBB,  FOB  ISIO." 


it-doad 
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With  frantic  step  to  raoge ; 
For  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  garb. 
He  dared  not  stay  to  change. 

"  My  God !  Oh  whither  shall  1  tarn  ? 

The  horsemen  press  behind, 
Their  hollo'  and  their  horses'  tramp 

Come  loader  on  the  wind ; 
Bat  there's  a  ught  on  yonder  heath 

I  dare  not,  cannot  face, 
Thoagh  'twere  to  save  me  from  those  hounds, 

Andigaio  my  spirit  grace. 

"  Why  did  I  seek  those  hated  haunts 

Long  shonn'd  so  feaxfuliy ; 
Was  there  not  room  on  other  hilla 

To  hide  and  shelter  me  ? 
Here's  blood  on  every  stone  I  meet. 

Bones  in  each  glen  bo  dim, 
And  comrade  Gregory  that's  dead! — 

But  I'll  not  think  of  him. 

"  I'll  seek  that  hut  where  I  was  wont 

To  dwell  on  B  former  day, 
Nor  terrors  vain,  nor  things  long  past. 

Shall  scare  me  thence  away, 
lliat  cavern  from  the  law's  pursuit 

Has  saved  me  ott  before. 
And  fear  constrains  to  visit  haunts 

1  hoped  to  see  no  more." 
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Through  well-known  paths,  though  long  ontrod, 

The  robber  took  his  way. 
Until  before  his  eyes  the  cave 

All  dark  and  desert  lay. 
There  he,  when  safe  beneath  its  roof. 

Began  to  think  the  crowd 
Had  left  pursuit,  so  wild  the  paths, 

The  tempest  was  so  loud. 

The  bolts  had  still  retain'd  their  place, 

He  barred  the  massy  door. 
And  laid  him  down,  and  heard  the  blast 

Careering  o'er  the  moor. 
Terror  and  guilt  united  strove 

To  chase  sweet  sleep  away ; 
But  sleep  with  toil  preyail'd  at  last, 

And  seized  him  where  he  lay. 

A  knock  comes  thundering  to  the  door, 

The  robber's  heart  leaps  high — 
'^  Now  open  quick,  remember'st  not 

Thy  comrade  Gregory  ?** 

^^  Whoe'er  thou  art,  with  smother'd  voice 

Strive  not  to  cheat  mine  ear. 
My  comrade  Gregory  is  dead. 

His  bones  are  hanging  near!" 

**  Now  ope  thy  door  nor  parley  more. 

Be  sure  I'm  Gregory! 
And  'twere  not  for  the  gibbet  rope. 

My  voice  were  clear  and  free. 
The  wind  is  high,  the  wind  is  loud. 

It  bends  the  old  ehn  tree; 
The  blast  has  toss'd  my  bones  about 

This  night  most  wearily. 

**  The  elm  was  dropping  on  my  hair. 

The  shackles  gall'd  my  feet; 
To  hang  in  chains  is  a  bitter  hur. 

And  oh  a  bed  is  sweet! 
For  many  a  night  I've  borne  my  lot, 

Nor  yet  disturbed  thee  here. 
Then  sure  a  pillow  thou  wilt  give 

Unto  tliy  old  compeer  ?  " 
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"  Tempt  me  no  more,"  the  robber  cried. 

And  struggled  with  his  fear, 
'*  Were  this  a  night  to  ope  my  door, 

Thy  taunt  should  cost  thee  dear." 
'^Ah,  comrade,  you  did  not  disown, 

Nor  bid  me  brave  the  cold. 
The  door  was  open'd  soon,  when  I 

Brought  murder'd  Mansell's  gold. 

*^  When  for  a  bribe  you  gave  me  up 

To  the  cruel  gallows  tree^ 
You  made  my  bed  with  readiness, 

And  stlrr'd  the  fire  for  me. 
But  I  have  sworn  to  visit  thee. 

Then  cease  to  bid  me  go. 
And  open — or  thy  bolts  and  bars 

Shall  burst  beneath  my  blow." 

Oh  sick  at  heart  grew  Polydore, 

And  wish'd  the  dawn  of  day ; 
That  voice  had  quell'd  his  haughtiness, 

He  knew  not  what  to  say. 
For  now  the  one  that  stood  without 

An  entrance  craved  once  more. 
And  when  no  answer  was  retum'd. 

He  struck— and  burst  the  door. 

Some  words  he  mutter'd  o'er  the  latch. 

They  were  no  words  of  good. 
And  by  the  embers  of  the  hearth. 

All  in  his  shackles  stood. 
A  wreath  of  rusted  iron  bound 

His  grim  unhallowed  head; 
A  daemon's  spark  was  in  his  eye — 

Its  mortal  light  was  dead. 

<<  Why  shrink'st  thou  thus,  good  comrade,  now 

With  such  a  wilder'd  gaze, 
Dost  fear  my  rusted  shackles'  clank. 

Dost  fear  my  witherM  fistce? 
But  for  the  gallows  rope,  my  face 

Had  ne'er  thus  startled  thee ; 
And  the  gallows  rope,  was't  not  the  firnit 

Of  thy  foul  treachery  ? 
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"  But  come  thou  forth,  we'll  visit  now 

The  elm  of  the  withered  rind ; 
For  though  thy  door  was  barr'd  to  me, 

Yet-1  will  be  more  kind. 
That  is  my  home,  the  ravens  there 

Are  all  my  company ; 
And  they  and  I  will  both  rejoice 

In  such  a  guest  as  thee. 

"  The  wind  is  loud,  but  clasp  my  ann — 

Why,  fool,  dost  thou  delay  ? 
You  did  not  fear  to  clasp  that  arm 

When  my  life  was  sold  away." 
The  midnight  blast  sung  wild  and  loud 

Round  trembling  Polydore, 
As  by  his  dead  companion  led 

He  struggled  o'er  the  moor. 

Soon  had  they  reach'd  a  wilderness 

By  human  foot  unpress'd, 
The  wind  grew  cold,  the  heather  sigh'd, 

As  conscious  of  their  guest. 
Alone  amid  the  dreary  waste 

The  withered  elm  reclined, 
Where  a  halter  with  a  ready  noose 

Hung  dancing  in  the  wind. 

Then  turning  round,  his  ghastly  face 

Was  twisted  with  a  smile — 
"Now  living  things  are  far  remote. 

We'll  rest  us  here  awhile. 
Brothers  we  were,  false  Polydore, 

We  robb'd  in  company ; 
Brothers  in  life,  and  we  in  death 

Shall  also  brothers  be. 

"  Behold  the  elm,  behold  the  rope. 

Which  I  prepared  before — 
Art  pale  ?  'tis  but  a  struggle,  man. 

And  soon  that  struggle's  o'er. 
Tremble  no  more,  but  freely  come. 

And  like  a  brother  be ; 
I'll  hold  the  rope,  and  in  my  arms 

ni  help  you  up  the  tree." 
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The  ejea  of  Polydore  grew  dim, 

He  roiued  himself  to  praj, 
But  a  heavj  weight  sat  on  his  breast 

And  took  all  Toice  away. 
The  rope  is  tied — Then  from  Ids  lipa 

A  cry  of  anguish  broke — 
Too  powerihl  for  tihe  bands  of  sleep, 

And  Polydore  awoke. 

All  vanish'd  now  the  cursed  elm. 

His  dead  companion  gone. 
With  troubled  joy  he  found  himself 

In  darkness  and  alone. 
But  still  ttie  wind  witii  hollow  gosts 

Fought  ravening  o'er  the  moor, 
And  check'd  his  transports,  wlule  it  shook 

The  barricaded  door. 


ANTHONY    ROBINSON,    M.  D. 

raOM  TBI  "  QINTLnuIfa  MAOAZIHt."      m>. 


NTHONY  ROBINSON  was  a  tative 
of  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durium, 
where  he  seirod  a  regular  spprentioeship 
to  his  father,  a  man  ezoeedin^y  respect- 
alile  in  his  profession   of  surgeon  and 
apothecary.     From  his   earliest  youth 
he  became  attached  to  botanical  stodiee ; 
and,  wtiilst  he  oontinned  nndw  pater- 
nal tuiUon,  he  devoted  all  his  leisore- 
hoora  to  Qeiard,  ParHnson,  and  other 
omnont  herbtJists,  or  to  excursions  abroad,  and  a  collation  of  their 
pages  with  the  great  volume  of  Nature.     It  was  not  till  after  his 
arrival  at  Jam<uoa,  tiiat  he  met  with  the  Syatema  Naturfe,  and  other 
works  of  LimueuB,   which  opened  to  his  mind  a  new  wid  beantiful 
theory  in  his  favourite  ecienoe,  and  engaged  it  so  forcibly,  that  for 
several  years  he  scarcely  gave  attention  to  any  other  pursuit.     The 
chief  objects  of  his  enquiry  in  Jamaica  were  non-desoript  plants,  of 
which  he  discovered  many,  unnoticed  either  by  Sloane  or  Brown,  and 
he  corrected  their  descriptions  of  many  other  plants  which  had  been 
already  discovered.     A  desire  of  strengthening  and  enlivening  his 
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ideas  of  the  trae  generio  or  specific  alliance  of  the  vegetable  races, 
naturally  first  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  an  hortus  siccus ; 
but  this  haying  its  imperfections,  next  suggested  the  necessity  of 
copying  Nature  more  expressively  by  the  pencil,  in  the  management 
of  which,  although  he  had  never  been  grounded,  his  natural  talent^ 
in  the  art,  soon  enabled  him  to  attain  a  degree  of  excellence.  The 
Western  world  presented  him  with  an  inexhaustable  variety  of  sub- 
ject: and  the  frequency  of  his  delineations  so  improved  his  hand, 
that,  among  the  specimens  he  left  behind  him,  there  were  not  a  few 
which  have  been  pronounced,  by  good  judges,  equal  ,to  the  works  of 
professed  draughtsmen.  His  judgment  was  clear  and  sound ;  and  his 
memory  so  retentive,  that,  at  one  period,  he  could  recount  the  generio 
and  specific  description,  of  above  one  thousand  European  plants.  He 
had  a  great  general  knowledge  in  some  other  sciences,  and  was  particu- 
larly well  read  in  modem  history.  He  was  distinguished  beyond  most 
men  for  a  feeling  heart,  a  warm  and  steady  attachment  in  his  friend- 
ships ;  a  behaviour  perfectly  inoffensive,  an  integrity  that  nothing  could 
eornq>t ;  a  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  and  for  a  pliancy  and  vivacity  of 
temper  which  rendered  him  acceptable  to  all  companies.  His  only 
blemish,  in  short,  was  a  certain  thoughtless  improvidence,  to  whose 
ascendancy  it  is  to  be  imputed,  that  the  public  has  never  profited  by 
his  botanical  remarks,  which  were  always  hastily  scribbled,  in  a  hand 
almost  illegible,  upon  the  first  scraps  of  paper  he  could  meet  with ; 
these,  blurred  and  blotted,  and  sometimes  soiled  with  dirt,  were  promis- 
cuously thrown  together,  from  which  cause  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  irretrievably  lost.  He  never  transcribed  or  reduced  them 
into  any  kind  of  order,  still  procrastinating  this  as  the  destined 
occupation  of  some  future  days  of  leisure,  which,  unhappily,  never 
arrived,  for,  in  July  1768,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which 
terminated  fatally.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing a  vegetable  soap  from  the  juice  of  the  leaf  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can aloe ;  and  for  this  invention  he  received  a  grant  of  100  pistoles, 
from  the  assembly  of  Jamaica.  This  soap  is  equally  miscible  with 
salt  as  with  fresh  water,  and  therefore  very  useful  to  mariners.  He 
obtained  from  a  species  of  palm  tree,  which  abounds  in  the  more 
rocky  and  arid  parts  of  that  Island,  a  very  fine  and  nutritive  farina, 
not  palpably  different  from  the  sagu  powder.  He  discovered  likewise, 
a  vegetable  blue  dye,  of  rather  greater  brilliancy  than  indigo.  And, 
lastl]^,  it  was  in  attempting  to  perfect  the  discovery  of  a  tree  balsam, 
analogous  in  quality  to  the  celebrated  balsam  of  Mecca,  that  he 
underwent  a  fatigue  so  excessive,  as  to  occasion  the  disorder  of  which 
he  died. 

VOL.  in.  o 
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THE  RECTOR'S  WARNING. 

HIS  clever  ballad,  after  the  ancient  a^le,  was  the 
production  of  the  talented  pen  of  Robert  Surteea, 
the  historian  of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  ia  foun- 
ded upon  a  circanistance  which  is  thua  related  by 
Raine  in  his   "  Brief  Account  of  Durham   Cathe- 
dral:"—"On  the  2-'ith  of  February,  1486,  James 
Manfeeld,  late  of  Wyclifi,  '  gentilman,'  in  his  own 
person  came  to  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham,  and  there, 
the  bells  being  rung,  urgently  requested  the  immunity  of  the   eaii 
church,  and  the  liberty  of  St.  Cuthbert,  for  that  he,  near  the  village 
of  Ovyngton,  in  the  county  of  York,  about  the  26th  of  January, 
as  he  believes,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  along  with  others,  made  an 
attack  upon  one   Sir  Holland    Mebbume,  chaplain,  rector   of  the 
church  of  Wycliff,  and  feloniously  struck  him  in  his  body  wHJi  a 
'  Wallyoh-bill,'  (Welch  bill  or  axe,)  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wonnd 
of  which  he  instantly  died ;  for  which  felony,  the  said  James  befrfred 
the  immunity  of  the  said  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  Vicar  of 
Kellow,  Roger  Morland,  and   Nicholas  Dixon,   witnesses   called  in 
upon  the  occasion."     This  baUad  was  first  printed  in  the  memoir 
of  its  author,  prefixed  to  the  last    nd  posthumous  volume  of  his  great 
work. 


^  had  better  have  staid, 

his  bed; 
ing  a  delicate  maid, 
ift  had  been  sped. 

berly  Moor, 
Betwixt  the  thorn  and  the  slae, 
Bold  Dickon  the  Riever,  in  Lincoln  green, 
Came  pricking  the  self-same  way. 

"  Alight  from  thy  beast,  thou  proud  stone-priest, 

This  verra'  hour  we'll  be  even ; 
With  book,  candle,  and  bell,  thou'st  sent  me  to  hell,— 

I'll  send  thee  to-neet  to  heaven. 
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The  priest  he  pattered  his  pater-noster, 

One  ave,  and  no  more ; 
The  Wallishe  hille  was  stoat  and  sharp, 

And  soundly  he  paid  the  score. 

It  was  dead  midnight,  the  stars  hid  their  light, 

And  the  moon  was  hehind  a  cloud; 
But  the  wind  whistled  through  the  hollow  old  thorn, 

And  the  howlet  was  screeching  loud. 

But  long  before  the  grej  cock  crew, 

Or  the  lavrock  left  the  wold, 
On  wings  of  fear  the  Reever  flew, 

To  holy  Cuthbert's  hold. 

He  twirled  at  the  pin — **  Holloo  within ! 

I've  ridden  miles  thirty  and  three ; 
One  priest  I've  slain  for  little  gain. 

And  a  harried  man  (I  think)  I  be," 

He  twirled  till  he  wakened  brother  John; 

"  O  ho,"  the  friar  cried, 
*^  We  set  lyght  by  these  mad  pranks  on  the  Tees, 

If  they  keep  the  southern  side. 

**  But  badst  thou  done  so  in  Damton  Warde, 

At  the  Blue-stone  of  the  Brigg, 
By'r  Lady,  thou  had  far'd  as  hard 

As  Dallaval  did  for  his  pigge. 


*'  Ho,  penancer !  here's  a  jolly  fellow 

Has  slain  a  Tees-water  priest." 
"  Ghramercy,"  quod  he,  "  if  the  'vowson  be  ours. 

The  damage  will  be  with  the  least. 

*^  These  rascals  are  neither  streight,  nor  strict ; 

They  keep  not  St.  Cuthbert's  rule: 
He  that  follows  not  Benedict 

I  count  him  for  a  fule. 

^'  These  secular  priests  are  vagabond  beasts. 

They  feed  at  every  man's  stall; 
This  Rector,  I  trow,  had  bastards  enow 

For  our  Prior  and  monks  and  all. 
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**  But  come  thon  in ;  to  purge  thy  sin, 
Here's  sackcloth,  and  scourge,  and  hair. 

Then  he  led  him  into  the  cold  Galilee, 
And  set  him  with  his bare. 


**  For  thy  moody  fit,  see  here  thou  sit 

*Till  the  Abbey  clock  strike  one ; 
For  some  penitent  hymn  thou  must  tax  thy  wit. 

Or  whistle,^  if  thou  hast  none.'' — 

Dickon  had  ridden  all  day,  and  all  night, 

And  a  harried  man.  was  he ; 
He  fear'd  the  gallows,  but  never  a  sprite. 

And  closed  his  weary  ee. — 

He  dreamt  that  he  lay  by  the  bonny  Tees, 

In  a  meadow  of  clover  suckling, 
And  he  heard  the  buzzing  of  the  bumble  bees, 

That  on  the  wing  were  roving ; 

And  he  saw  the  mill,  and  he  saw  the  oak. 

And  his  mayd's  bower  on  the  hill; 
But  he  could  neither  wend  to  play  nor  work. 

For  a  Priest  with  a  Wallish  bflle. 

Then  Dickon  took  the  heart  of  grace ; 

He  was  master  of  his  trade ; 
**  One  I  have  sent  to  a  better  place, 

Of  a  second  I'll  not  be  afraid." 

He  lifted  his  staff  with  right  good  will. 

And  soundly  he  laid  it  on ; 
He  had  luck  the  lantern  oil  to  spill. 

And  he  knock'd  down  friar  John. 

Listen  ye  gentry  of  every  degree. 

Give  his  due  to  your  ghostly  guide ; 
And  beware,  proud  priest,  how  you  pricke  your  beast 

Sorer  than  he  can  bide. 


1  To  whistle,  if  jou  cannot  sing^  ii  an  allowed  priTilege  of  verf  atident  date.    Hie 
Penitentiary  probably  knew  his  man,  when  be  offered  the  alteniative  to  Biebaid,  ?rbo 
could  perhaps  scarcely  lift  a  staye,-— 

**  Wer't  his  neck-Tene  at  Hftribe*.'' 
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[HE  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  greater 
number  of  Fairy  Tales  is,  not  only  the  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  but  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  those  of  two  different  dis^ 
tricts — even  of  one  country  and  another :  thus,  the 
Fairy  Tales  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  have 
a  remarkable  affinity  to  some  which  are  prevalent 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  and,  indeed,  periiaps  the 
whole  of  the  more  northern  states  of  Europe,  although  the  close 
eonnection  which  formerly  subsisted  between  us  and  the  latter,  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  similarity  of  detail ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
assign  cause  for  the  connection  with  the  legends  of  more  remote 
regions.  This  circmnstance  tends  to  show  that  there  has  been  one 
common  stock  whence  all  these  yarieties  of  one  antient  legend  has 
sprung ;  for  on  relating  an  anecdote  of  this  kind  nothing  was  more 
rational  than  for  the  narrator  to  individualize  his  tale,  by  placing  its 
occurrence  on  some  tangible  and  well  known  spot  of  ground  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Not  that  anything  of  plagiarism  is  here  implied, 
but  the  multitude  of  similar  details  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
they  must  have  occurred  in  a  lesser  number  of  places ;  nevertheless 
this  remark  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  tales  of  King 
Arthur^s  Knights.  These  shreds  of  floaty  tradition,  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  the  remote  mists  of  unfathomable  antiquity,  possess  peculiar 
interest  to  the  man  of  observation :  they  are  not  merely  remarkable 
as  being  the  remains  of  a  system  of  mythology,  closely  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  remote  ages,  associated  with  all  that  is  fresh, 
beautiful  and  sparkling,  and  far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  men ; 
airy  beings,  whose  chosen  scenes  are  the  forest,  the  lone  heath,  the 
gurgling  stream,  the  plashing  waterfall  and  the  sandy  untrodden  beach. 
They  are  we  say  not  only  remarkable  on  these  accounts,  but  it 
makes  matter  for  just  surprise,  that  the  faithfulness  of  tradition 
during  so  long  a  series  of  ages,  has  handed  down  to  us  in  all  their 
Ireshness  and  originality,  the  beautiful  and  wildly  imaginative  tales  of 
these  tiny  beings,  whose  exploits  were  first  related  by  men,  whose 
race  has  long  since  been  run,  whose  toils  and  troubles  are  overpast, 
and  the  green  earth  knows  them  no  more. 

^'  The  broad  daylight  of  knowledge  ^  says  Ohatto,  ^'  which  has 
been  shed  on  the  human  mind  within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  caused 
fairies  wholly  to  disappear,  though  on  many  a  moor  and  in  many  a 
glen,  the  emerald  rings  traced  by  their  tiny  feet,  twinkling  in  the 
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dance  to  the  sound  of  '  areal  minstrelsy/  are  still  to  be  seen.     No 
good-looking  young  countrymen,  six  feet  high  or  thereabouts, — for 
whom  all  the  girls  of  the  village  are  dying  as  fast  as  slighted  love,  fed 
only  on  milk  and  meal,  can  make  them, — ^is  any  longer  under  the 
apprehension  of  captivating  a  female   fairy  by  his  ^ manly  beauty^ 
and  of  being  violenty  seduced  by  her ;   and  no  poor  woman,  when 
out  shearing,  is  any  longer  afraid  to  leave  her  comely  child  under  a 
stook  of  com,  lest  it  should  be  carried  off  by  the  fairies,  and  a  rickety 
bantling,  peevish  as  a  sick  monkey  and  ugly  as  sin,  left  in  its  place. 
I  never  met  with  any  one  who  could  positively  assert  that  he  had 
either  received  benefit  or  injury  from  the  fairies,  or  who  had  ever  witr 
nessed  their  revels ;  though  I  have  heard  several  persons  tell  of  fairies 
having  been  seen  by  their  immediate  ancestors.     I  however  knew  an 
old  man  whose  dog  had  pointed  a  troop  of  fairies ;    and  though  they 
were  invisible  to  himself  yet  he  plainly  heard  their  music,  sounding 
like  a  fiddle  and  a  pair  of  very  sTnall  pipes.    He  believed  that  they 
were  dancing  under  a  small  green  hillock  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  dog  pointed.      Many  years  ago,  ere  ^  G^oige  the  Third  was  king,^ 
a  girl  who  lived  near  Nether  Witton,  returning  home  from  milking, 
with  her  pail  upon  her  head,  saw  many  fairies  gambolling  in  the 
fields,  but  which  were  invisible  to  her  companions,  though  pointed  out 
to  them  by  her.    On  reaching  home,  and  telling  what  she  had  seen, 
the  circumstance  of  her  power  of  vision  being  greater  than  that  of  her 
companions  was  canvassed  in  the  family,  and  the  cause  at  length  dis- 
covered in  her  uoeise*  which  was  found  to  be  of  four-leaved  clover : 
persons  having  about  them  a  bunch,  or  even  a  single  blade,  of  four- 
leaved  clover  being  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  seeing  fairies, 
even  though  the  elves  should  wish  to  be  invisible ;    of  perceiving  in 
their  proper  character  evil  spirits  which  assumed  the  form  of  men ; 
and  of  detecting  the  arts  of  those  who  practised  magic,  necromaocy, 
or  witchcraft.^ 

The  village  and  vicinity  of  Nether  Witton,  indeed,  seem  to  be  rife 
of  these  tales  : — A  cottager  and  his  wife,  residing  at  this  plaee,  were 
one  day  visited  by  a  fairy  and  his  spouse,  with  their  young  child, 
which  they  wished  to  leave  in  their  charge.  The  cottager  agreed  to 
take  care  of  the  child  for  a  certain  period,  when  it  had  to  be  taken 
ihence.  The  fairy  gave  the  man  a  box  of  ointment,  with  which  to 
anoint  the  child^s  eyes ;  but  he  had  not  on  any  account  to  touch  him- 
self with  it,  or  some  misfortune  would  befal  him.  For  a  long  time,  he 
and  his  wife  were  very  careful  to  avoid  the  dangerous  unction ;  but  one 

•  A  weUe  is  a  circular  pad,  commonly  made  of  an  old  stocking,  but  sometimes  meitlj 
a  wreath  of  straw  or  gnua,  to  save  the  head  from  the  preaaore  of  the  paiL 
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day,  when  his  wife  was  out,  curiosity  overcame  his  prudence,  and  he 
anointed  his  eye,  without  any  noticeable  effect ;  but  after  a  while, 
when  walking  through  Long  Horsley  Fair,  he  met  the  male  fairy  and 
accosted  him.  He  started  back  in  amazement  at  the  recognition ; 
but  instantly  guessing  the  truth,  blew  on  the  eyes  of  the  cottager,  and 
instantly  blinded  him.     The  child  was  never  more  seen. 

Another  tale  relates  that  a  messenger  having  visited  a  country 
midwife  or  howdis  requested  her  professional  assistance  in  a  case 
where  so  much  secrecy  was  required  that  she  must  be  conducted  to 
and  from  the  destined  place,  blindfolded  :  she  at  first  hesitated,  but 
her  scruples  were  overcome  by  a  handsome  present,  the  promise  of  a 
future  reward,  and  assurance  of  perfect  personal  safety.  She  then 
submitted  to  the  required  condition,  mounted  behind  the  messenger  on 
a  fleet  charger,  and  was  carried  forward  in  an  unaccountable  manner. 
The  journey  was  not  of  long  continuance,  the  steed  halted,  she  dis- 
mounted, and  was  conducted  into  a  cottage  where  the  bandage  was 
removed  from  her  eyes ;  everthing  appeared  neat  and  comfortable. 
She  was  shewn  the  woman  '^  in  the  straw^  and  performed  her  office, 
but  when  ready  to  dress  the  babe,  an  old  woman,  (who,  according  to 
the  narration  appears  to  have  been  the  nurse)  put  a  box  of  ointment 
into  her  hand,  requiring  her  to  anoint  the  child  all  over  with  it,  but  to 
be  careful  that  it  did  not  touch  her  own  person ;  she  prudently  com- 
plied, though  wondering  at  the  motive :  whilst  this  operation  was 
going  on,  she  felt  an  itching  in  one  of  her  eyes,  and  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  rubbed  it  with  a  finger  which  had  touched  the  mysterious 
ointment.  And  now  a  new  scene  forced  itself  upon  her  astonished 
vision,  and  she  saw  everything  in  a  difierent  light :  instead  of  the  neat 
cottage,  she  perceived  the  large  overhanging  branches  of  an  ancient 
oak,  whose  hollow  and  moss-grown  trunk  she  had  before  mistaken  for 
the  fire  place,  glow  worms  supplied  the  place  of  lamps,  and,  in  short, 
she  found  herself  in  the  abode  of  a  family  of  faries,  with  faries  was  she 
surrounded,  and  one  of  their  number  reposed  on  her  lap.  She  how- 
ever, retained  her  self  possession,  finished  her  task,  and  was  conducted 
homeward  in  the  same  manner  as  she  was  brought.  So  far  all  went 
well,  and  the  hotodie  might  have  carried  the  secret  to  her  grave,  but  in 
after  time,  on  a  market  day,  (in  what  town  the  legend  saith  not) 
forgetful  of  her  former  caution,  she  saw  the  old  nurse  among  the 
country  women,  gliding  about  from  one  basket  to  another,  passing  a 
little  wooden  scraper  along  the  rolls  of  butter,  and  carefully  collecting 
the  particles  thus  purloined,  into  a  vessel  hung  by  her  side:  after  a  mu- 
tual but  silent  recognition,  the  nurse  addressed  her  thus : — ^^  Which 
eye  do  you  see  me  with.''  "  With  this,"  innocently  answered  the  other ; 
no  sooner  had  she  spoken,  than  a  pufF  from  the  withering  breath  of 
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her  imeaiihly  oompanion  extin^i^hed  the  ill-fated  orb  for  ever,  and 
the  hag  instantly  vanished.  Another  version  says,  the  Do€tor  is  pre- 
sented with  a  box  of  eye  salve  by  his  conductor,  on  using  it  he  sees  a 
splendid  portico  in  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  through  this  he  is  shewn 
into  the  faries^  hall  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  :  he  performs  his 
office,  and  on  coming  out  receives  a  second  box,  he  rubs  one  eye,  and 
with  it  sees  the  hill  in  its  natural  shape ;  then  thinking  to  cheat  the 
devil,  feigns  to  rub  the  other,  and  gallops  off:  afterwards  he  sees  the 
fairy's  husband  stealing  com  in  the  market,  when  similar  consequences 
befal  him  as  those  which  occurred  unto  the  woman. 

At  Ghathill  Farm,  a  few  miles  north  of  Alnwick,  is  a  fairy  ring 
around  which  the  children  of  the  vicinity  delight  to  gambol.  They 
have  a  superstition  that  if  they  run  more  than  nine  times  around  it, 
some  evil  will  befal  them.  Oonsequently,  impelled  by  a  sort  of  obsti- 
nacy and  that  unaccountable  temerity  and  curiosity,  not  confined  to 
babes,  but  possessed  by  children  of  burger  growth,  venturing  even  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  they  run  around  the  circle  with  impunity  the  ap- 
pointed number  of  times,  but  cannot  be  induced  to  overst^  the 
bounds  they  have  assigned.  In  the  sweet  precincts  of  the  solitude  of 
Brinkburn,  the  villagers  point  out  a  shady  green  spot  as  coverii]^  the 
graves  of  the  tiny  people,  and  truly  a  more  suitable  place  could  not 
have  been  devised  as  the  scene  of  so  purely  poetic  a  belief. 

A  widow  and  her  son,  a  little  boy,  lived  together  in  a  cottage  in  or 
near  the  village  of  Bothley,  Northumberland.  One  winter  evening, 
the  child  refused  to  go  to  bed  with  his  mother,  as  he  wished  to  sit  up 
for  a  while  longer,  '^  for,^  said  he  '^  I  am  not  sleepy.^  The  mother, 
finding  remonstrance  in  vain,  at  last  told  him  that  if  he  sat  up  by 
himself,  the  faries  would  most  certainly  come  and  take  him  away. 
The  boy  laughed  as  his  mother  went  to  bed,  leaving  him  sittmg 
by  the  fire :  he  had  not  been  there  long,  watching  the  fire  and 
enjoying  its  cheerful  warmth,  till  a  beautiful  little  figure,  about  the 
size  of  a  child's  doll,  descended  the  chinmey,  and  alighted  on  the 
hearth  !  The  little  fellow  was  somewhat  startled  at  first,  but  its  pre* 
possessing  smile  as  it  paced  to  and  fro  before  him,  soon  overcame  his 
fears,  and  he  enquired  familiarly  ^^  What  do  they  ca'  thou !  ^  ^^  Ainsel  "^ 
answered  the  little  thing  haughtily,  at  the  same  time  retorting  the 
question,  ^^  And  what  do  they  ca'  thou,  9  ^  '^  My  ainsel  "^  answered  the 
boy ;  and  they  commenced  playing  together  like  two  children  newly 
acquainted.  Their  gambols  continued  quite  innocently  until  the  fire 
began  to  grow  dim ;  the  boy  then  took  up  the  poker  to  stir  it,  when 
a  hot  cinder  accidentally  fell  upon  the  foot  of  his  playmate,  her  tiny 
voice  was  instantly  raised  to  a  most  terrific  roar,  and  the  boy  had 
scarcely  time  to  crouch  into  the  bed  behind  his  mother,  before  the 
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Toioe  of  ihe  old  hiry  mother  was  henrd  shoating  "  Who's  done  it  t 
Who's  done  it!"  "  Oh  !  it  was  my  ainsel ! "  answered  the  daughter. 
"  Why  then,"  said  th«  mother,  as  she  kicked  her  up  the  chimney, 
"  What's  alt  the  noise  for,  there's  nyen  to  blame." 

Among  the  romaoUo  thickets,  the  projecting  rocks,  and  the  deep 
whiriing  pools  of  the  sequestered  ravine  of  Whittle  dean,  near  Oving- 
ham,  Northumberland,  spots  are  still  pointed  out  by  the  neighbouring 
villagers,  as  the  favourite  retreats  of  harmless  Fairies  and  weeping 
lovers.  Of  one  of  these  latter  the  old  people  of  Warden  relate  a 
curious  story  and  although  it  may  not  exactly  relate  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  it  possesses  many  points  of  similarity,  and  its 
introduotion  may  therefore  be  pardoned.  A  young  woman,  who  died 
of  lore,  was  buried  in  Warden  ohuroh-yard,  when  a  singular  and 
uncommon  species  of  yellow  flower,  similar  to  that  of  the  mustard, 
grew  on  her  grave ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  never  ^tun 
appeared  after  the  season  in  which  the  broken-hearted  nymph  was 
laid  beneath  the  verdant  sod. 

As  a  termination  to  these  scraps,  we  append  one  of  those  more 
purely  poetical  beliefs,  which  are  now  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  On 
the  north  side  of  Cheviot,  in  the  midst  of  its  green  slopes  and  heathy 
solitudes,  there  is  a  chasm,  called  the  "  Hen  Hole."  This  cleft  is  so 
deep  and  so  narrow  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  never  be  said  to 
illumine  even  its  rugged  sides,  and  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  therein,  a  tiiom  egg  at  Midsummer.  In  the  days 
of  old,  a  party  of  hunters  were  chasing  a  roe  upon  the  green  hills  of 
Cheviot,  when  they  heard  issuing  from  this  chasm,  the  sweetest  music 
they  had  ever  heard,  and  forgetting  the  roe  which  scoured  away  un- 
heeded, they  were  impelled  to  enter,  and  could  never  again  find  their 
way  out.  G.  B.  B. 


MIRACLE. 

I ~  BAND  informs  us  that  in  the  chronicle  of  Mtulroa 
there  is  a  marvellous  story  of  a  rich  burgess  of  New- 
oastle-npon-Tyne,  who  l^^uring  under  an  extreme 
weakness  that  had  almost  deprived  him  of  motion, 
was  warned  in  his  sleep  to  visit  the  foot  of  Simon  do 
Montford,  a  relic  in  high  estimation,  and  kept  at 
that  time  in  Alnwick  abbey,  uid  which  afforded  him, 

the  same  authority  adds,  a  miraculous  relief.     This  foot,  which  was 
said  to  be  supematurally  preserved,  was  enclosed  in  a  shoe  of  silver. 
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Stns  awfn»'«  )^cm. 

niOM  THR  "  DDBUN  PBNNY  JOOR-VAL  "  OF  SRPTEUBKR  IS,  IBK. 

TRAKBLATION  OP  A  POEM  COMPOSED   IN  TUB  IRISH   LANcrAOE,  BT  ALDFIUTO 

KINO  OF  NOBTUtlHBERLAND,  DURING  HIS  EXILE   IN   IRELAND,   ABOUT 

THE  TBAR  A.D,  685. 


HE  ori^nal  poem,  of  which  the  following  a 
a  strictly  literal  translation,  and  now  for 
I  the  first  time  presented  to  the  public,  is 
I  attributed  to  Aldfred,  King  of  the  North- 
i  umbrian  Saxons,  uid  is  said  to  be  written 
during  his  exile  in  Ireland,  where  he  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Flann  Fion.     This 
prince  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Oswy, 
il  King  of  Northumberiand,  on  whose  death 
he  was  violently  persecuted  by  his  brother,  and  obliged  to  retire  into 
Ireland,  where  according  to  Beds  in  his  Life  of  St,  Guthbert,  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  study  "leclioni  operam  dahai.'"     This  was  about 
the  year  685.     See  Lynch's  Cambrensus  Eversus,  p.  128,  and  Dr. 
O'Connor  in  the  Annals  of  TTlster,  p.  129,  where  O'Connor  says  that 
his  grandfather  had  a  copy  of  this  poem  "  in  a  wry  obsatn  cKaracter^ 
The  present  is  translated  from  a  copy  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  late 
Edward  CReiUy,  transcribed  from  a  very  old  vellum  MS.  in  the 
library  of  William  Monck  Mason,  esq.     It  is  published  in  Mr.  \lti- 
diman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  372,  but  not  translated.— i>iiUM 
Jowmai. 

KING  ALDFRED'S  POEM. 


owd, 


I  found  in  each  province 
Of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland, 
Both  in  church  and  state 
Much  of  food — much  of  laiment. 
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I  found  gold  and  silver, 

[  foand  hone  J  and  wheat, 

I  found  affection  with  the  people  of  God, 

I  found  banquets  and  cities.^ 

I  found  in  Armagh  the  splendid 
Meekness,  wisdom,  circumspection, 
Fasting  in  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Noble,  prosperous  sages.^ 

I  found  in  each  great  church 
Whether  internal,  on  shore  or  island, 
Learning,  wisdom,  devotion  to  God, 
Holj  welcome  and  protection.' 

I  found  the  lay  monks 
Of  alms,  the  active  advocates — 
And  in  proper  order  with  them 
The  Scriptures  without  corruption.^ 

I  found  in  Munster  without  prohibition 
Kings,  Queens,  and  royal  bards 
In  every  species  of  poetry  well  skilled — 
Happiness,  comfort,  pleasure. 

I  found  in  Conact,  &med  for  justice 
AfQuence,  milk  in  full  abundance. 
Hospitality,  lasting  vigour,  fame 
In  this  territory  of  Croghan^  of  heroes. 

I  found  in  the  country  of  Connall,^ 
Brave  victorious  heroes. 
Fierce  men  of  fair  complexion, 
The  high  stars  of  Ireland. 


1  Caitkre,  the  plural  of  Cathair  a  city ;  in  Welsh  Cair.  Usher  derives  the  word  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  says  it  forms  the  first  part  of  Carthage  and  Cai&o.  [Carlisle  has  the 
•ame  derivation.] 

2  Snttthe^  learned  men.     The  sruithe  were  men  in  religious  orders. 
*  [Sanctuary.] 

^  AUchey  prostitution.  [The  poet  by  using  this  term,  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  copies 
of  the  scriptures  then  in  use  in  Ireland,  no  alterations  had  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  any  particular  doctrine.] 

^  Croghan  was  the  royal  palace  of  Connaught. 

^  TirconnelL 


I 
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I  found  in  the  provinoe  of  Ulster 

Long  blooming  beanty — ^hereditary  vigour — 

Young  scions^  of  energy. 

Though  foir,  yet  fit  for  war,  and  biaye. 

I  found  in  the  territory  of  Boyle 

8  *  *  *  « 

Brehons,  Erenachs,*  palaces. 

Good  military  weapons,  active  horsemen. 

I  found  in  the  fidr  surfieu^'d  Leinster 
From  Dublin  to  Slewmargy^^ 
Long  living  men,  health,  prosperity, 
Bravery,  hardihood  and  traffic. 

I  found  from  Ara  to  Gle, 
In  the  rich  country  of  Ossory, 
Sweet  fruit,  strict  jurisdiction. 
Men  of  truth,  chessplaying. 

I  found  in  the  great  fortress  of  Meath 
Valour,  hospitality  and  truth, 
Bravery,  purity  and  mirth — 
The  protection  of  all  Ireland.^^ 

I  found  the  aged  of  strict  morals, 

The  historians  recording  truth — 

Each  good,  each  benefit  that  I  have  sung 

In  Ireland  I  have  seen. 

[The  above  poem  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  document — ^it 
shews  two  things,  namely :  the  high  pitch  to  which  civilization  had 
arrived  in  Ireland,  at  so  early  a  period,  and  the  richly  cultivated  mind 
possessed  by  Aldfred,  whereby  he  was  enabled  so  to  laud  and  ap- 
preciate whatever  was  excellent.] 

7  Oda,  a  iwig  or  Mtbn. 
^  A  line  of  the  MS.  is  eflbced. 

0  Cormac  McCuIlenan  defines  this  word  to  mean  '^  nobb^fuU  rulen.''    Usher  chinks  it 
signifies  **  Archdeacons/' 

^^  A  mountain  in  Queen's  county. 

^1  Alluding  to  Tara,  in  which  the  monarch  of  Ireland  lived. 


AI  STOCKTON  (1SW>. 

REMARKABLE    BEQUEST 


RALPH   BELADLBY,   ESQ. 
PROU  TBB  "  QKNKRAL  HAOAZINE  "  FOR  17M. 


ALPH  BRADLEY,  of  Stockton  upon  Teei, 
in  the  county  of  Duriuun,  eeq.,  by  his  will 
(dated  the  27th  of  December,  1788,  and 
proved  in  February  following  by  George 
Brown  and  Rowland  Webster,  eaqni.  and 
the  Rev.  John  Brewster,  all  of  Stockton, 
the  executors),  devised  all  his  property  in 
the  publio  funds  to  his  executors  in  trust, 
at  the  end  of  three  years  after  his  death  to 
raise  the  yearly  sum  of  .fSOO,  for  the  space  of  20  years,  and  from 
the  expiration  of  the  said  20  years  to  raise  the  yearly  sum  of  J'lOOO. 
until  the  6th  day  of  January,  1860.  And  in  the  mean  time  until 
the  said  6th  of  January,  1860,  directed  his  troBteea  to  receive  the 
remainder  of  the  dividends  to  arise  ailer  payment  of  the  said  two 
sums,  and  to  invest  the  same  in  the  purobase  of  three  per  cent 
consols,  the  interest  of  which  was  likewise  to  accumulate  until  the 
said  6th  of  Jaunary  1860;  and  further  directed,  that  as  well  the 
said  two  yeariy  sums  of  ^500.  and  ^''1000.  during  the  continuance 
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of  the  said  terms,  as  the  whole  of  the  interest^  and  dividends  to  arise 
from  his  said  funds  after  the  said  6th  of  January,  1860,  should 
from  time  to  time  for  ever  be  applied  in  the  purchasing  of  such  books 
as  by  a  proper  disposition  of  them  might  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  reformation  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
the  same  to  be  disposed  of  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  dominions ;  this  charitable  design  to  be  executed  by  or 
under  the  direction  or  superintendency  of  such  persons  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  by  any  decree  or  order  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  should  from  time  to  time  be  directed  in  that  behalf. 
And,  he  adds, — '^  It  is  my  express  mind  and  intention,  that  the  trusts 
of  this  my  will  shall  be  carried  into  execution  under  the  directions  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  a  proper  suit  shall  be  instituted 
for  that  purpose,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  decease."  * 

Mr.  Bradley  gives  Miss  Mary  Stevenson  of  Bishopton,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  <£^100.  and  all  his  rings,  watches,  plate,  and  pictures, 
linen,  stock  of  wine  and  other  liquors,  and  all  his  printed  books,  and  an 
annuity  of  J&150,  for  her  life ;  after  which,  he  thus  expresses  himself — 
And  I  do  declare  that  what  I  have  hereby  given  to  the  said  Mary 
Stevenson,  is  so  given  to  her  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  goodness 
of  her  disposition ;  and  that  the  said  annuity  is  so  given  to  her  from 
an  entire  confidence  that  she  will  apply  the  same  together  with  the 
income  and  produce  of  her  own  fortune  in  a  proper  manner. 

Balph  Bradley  was  bom  at  Greatham,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
on  the  2nd  September,  1717)  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Grammar  School  at  Durham.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
by  the  Society  of  Gray'^s  Inn,  but  soon  after  settled  at  Stockton  upon 
Tees,  where  he  continued  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  attained  un( 
common  celebrity  on  account  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  the  justness 
of  his  opinions.  His  judgment,  indeed,  was  strong ;  and  the  acuteness 
of  his  observations  remarkable.  Although  the  manner  of  his  life  was 
retired,  and  he  seldom  mixed  in  the  society  of  even  his  own  town,  yet 
he  had  studied,  with  no  small  degree  of  attention,  the  characters  of 

*  **  An  amicable  suit  in  Chancery  was  instituted,  according  to  the  directions  of  his 
will ;  in  consequence  of  which,  by  a  decree  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  the  charitable 
intention  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  next  of  kin  :  and  accordingly  the  remainder  of 
his  fortune  devolved  on  Joseph  Yeal  of  Greatham,  his  two  sisters,  viz.  Margaret  Parkin 
of  the  same  place,  widow,  and  Sarah  Yeal  of  London ;  and  Mary,  wife  of  John  Sutton,  of 
Stockton,  esq.  and  daughter  of  Edmund  Bunting,  of  the  same  place,  esq.  his  first  cousins 

'<  When  we  consider  the  vast  extension  of  the  Bible  Society  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions, it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  there  was  no  invincible  obstacle  to  carrying  Mr. 
Bradley's  testimentary  disposition  into  execution,  and  that  at  the  present  day  a  difieient 
decree  might  possibly  have  been  pronounced.' — Surtee$*  Ihirham, 
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men.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  penetration  in  reading  the  tiioughts 
or  those  who  consulted  him;  a  habit  probably  acquired,  in  a  great 
measure,  Trom  the  variety  of  scenes  whioh  must  have  presented  them- 
selves before  him  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  He  was  principally 
eminent  for  his  great  skill  in  that  branch  of  the  law  which  is  called 
conveyancing.*  On  subjects  of  this  nature,  his  opinion  was  always 
conndered  as  important ;  and  his  practice  was  as  extensive  as  his 
merits  were  deserving.  He  died  December  28,  1788  ;  and  was  buried 
in  the  parish  church  at  Oreatham,  where  a  handsome  monument  was 
erected  by  his  executors  to  his  memory. 


DERWE  NT  WATER'S  FAREWELL. 

HIS  song  was  communicated  to  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  by  the  late  Robert  Sortees,  Esq,, 
of  Mainsforth,  as  one  taken   down  by  him 
from  recitation.       The   verses   in    brackets 
were  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Snrtees  to 
supply  an  hiatus.     We  much  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  fehoU  of  the  Poem  be  not 
the  production  of  Mr.  Snrtees.      The   ele- 
gance of  the  composition,  and  its  resemblance  to  some  of  his  other 
poems,  are  almost  canvinciniir  proofs,  that  he  was  the  Avthor. 


Dilsttm  hall, 

leat; 

all  thee  his, 
Yvmcn  gars  my  neaix  to  greet. 
Farewell  each  kindly  well  known  face, 

My  heart  has  held  so  dear : 
My  tenants  now  most  leave  tbeir  lands. 
Or  hold  their  lives  in  fear. 

No  more  along  the  banks  of  Tyne, 
I'll  rove  in  autnmn  gray ; 

*  AmoDgit  BradJe;'*  pupils  were  Joseph  Rllson,  William  Hoar,  esq.  Bencher  of 
Lincoln'!  Inn,  and  Recorder  of  Durham,  and  tbe  late  William  Walker,  of  Qtay'i  Inn, 
etq.  who  mi  poMCwed  of  moat  of  Biadley'a  Dnfk*  and  fKcedenti. — StaUn. 
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No  more  I'll  hear,  at  early  dawn, 

The  lav'rocks  wake  the  day : 
[And  who  shall  deck  the  hawthorn  bower 

Where  my  fond  childhood  strayed  ? 
And  who,  when  spring  shall  bid  it  flower. 

Shall  sit  beneath  the  shade? 

With  me  the  Radcliflf's  name  most  end. 

And  seek  the  silent  tomb, 
And  many  a  kinsman,  many  a  friend 

With  me  mnst  meet  their  doom.] 
Then  fare  thee  well,  brave  Witherington,* 

And  Forster  ever  true. 
Dear  Shaftsbury^    and  Errington,' 

Receive  my  last  adieu. 

And  fare  thee  well,  George  Collingwood, 

Since  fate  has  put  us  down, 
If  thou  and  I  have  lost  our  lives, 

Our  King  has  lost  his  crown. 
Farewell,  farewell,  my  lady  dear, 

III,  ill  thou  counseirdst  me : 
I  never  more  may  see  the  babe 

That  smiles  upon  thy  knee. 

• 
And  fare  Ihee  well  my  bonnie  gray  steed. 

That  carried  me  aye  so  free ; 

^  The  Widdringtons  of  Cheesebum  Grrange,  were  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715.  Ralph  Widdrington,  esq.,  was  imprisoned  and  under  sentence  of  death,  at  Liver- 
pool ;  but  he  and  his  servant  escaped  out  of  the  gaol,  by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  across 
the  ditch  or  fosse.  Mr.  W.  retired  a  few  years  to  the  continent.  He  returned  however, 
and  though  he  lived  long  after  1745,  was  never  molested. — GiiffuCt  Jacobitf  MUutrd^^ 
Glasgow,  1829. 

-  Mr.  Surtees  says  that  Shaftsbury  should  have  been  written  Shafto.  The  Shaftoes 
of  Bavington  forfeited  their  estate  in  1715,  which  was  repurchased  from  the  crown  by 
their  relation.  Admiral  Delaval,  and  restored  to  the  family.  One  of  the  Shaftoes  is  buried 
in  the  great  church  at  Brussels,  with  an  epitaph  expressing  his  loyalty  to  James  IIL — 
Ibid. 

^  Lancelot  Errington,  and  his  nephew  Mark,  literally  unassisted,  secured  Holy  Island 
castle,  and  hoisted  the  white  flag,  but  receiving  no  assistance  were  obliged  to  escape  over 
the  walls,  were  fired  at,  wounded  (whilst  swimming)  and  taken.  They  afterwards  bur- 
rowed themselves  out  of  Berwick  gaol,  were  concealed  nine  days  in  a  peat  stack,  near 
Bamborough  Castle,  (then  General  Forster*s  seat,)  reached  Gateshead  House,  and  sailed 
from  Sunderland  for  France.  Both  of  them  returned  to  England,  and  one  of  them  lived 
long  in  Newcastle,  but  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief,  at  the  result  of  the  year  174&— 
OriBStL 
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I  wiah  I  had  been  asleep  in  my  bed, 
The  last  time  T  mounted  thee. 

The  warning  bell  now  bids  me  cease ; 
My  troable's  nearly  o'er; 

Yon  sun  that  rises  from  the  sea. 
Shall  rise  on  me  no  more. 

Albeit  that  here  in  London  town 

It  is  my  fate  to  die, 
O  cany  me  to  Northamberland, 

In  my  fethei'a  grave  to  lie :  * 
There  chant  my  solemn  requiem 

In  Hexham's  holy  towers, 
And  let  six  maids  of  &ir  Tynedale, 

Scatter  my  grave  with  flowers. 

And  when  the  head  that  wears  the  crown. 

Shall  be  laid  htw  like  mine. 
Some  honest  hearts  may  then  lament 

For  Radcliff's  fallen  line. 
Farewell  to  pleasant  Dilston  Hall, 

My  fether's  andent  seat ; 
A  stranger  now  most  call  thee  his, 

Which  gars  my  heart  to  greet. 


ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  ELDON. 

-ii-\,-.        ORD  ELDON  (then  Mr.  Soott),  was  sometime 

in  the  office  of  Mr.  Bray  an  eminent  conveyancer 

:    in  London,  when  he  was  indefatJgt^le  in  attention 

>   to  his  duties.     After  he  left  him,  to  attend  at 

i  Lincoln's  Inn,   he  had  frequently  to  pass   Mr. 

K  Braya.     One  morning,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray 

P  were  at  breakfast,  the  former  observed,  when  Mr. 

Scott  was  passing  "my  dear,  that  young  man  will 

be  Lord  Ghaooellor  of  England   one  day." — SfaddimnCt  Frettioiei 

Carr. 

*  Mr.  Oriffio,  in  hit  Jacobite  MioBtrelir,  here  sppeod*  a  note,  thieribKig  the  burial  of 
the  nnfurtunate  Lord,  the  removal  of  the  bod;,  the  oKrora  benalit  which  speared  on  the 
evening  of  the  execution,  &C.,  but  all  theie  mattera  are  more  full;  detailed  in  the  Hi$ian- 
eal  DinituHi  of  the  Table  Book,  to  which  we  refer  our  reader*— <ride  toL  i.  pp.  SU  to  S63. 
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BXTBACTKD  fEtOU  H0NK>3  "BVBRT-DAT  BOOK." 


S'N  this  Festival,  the  secoad  day  of  February,  the 
Romiah  ohuroh  celebrates  with  great  pomp,  the 
I  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  stands  also 
H  as  a  holyday  in  the  calendar  of  the  church  of 
I  England.  According  to  "  The  Posey  of  Prayers, 
or  the  Key  of  Heaven,''  it  is  called  Cattdltmtu, 
because  before  mass  is  said  this  day,  the  <^urcli 
llesses  her  candles  for  the  whoU  year,  and  makes  a  proceosion  with 
hallowed  or  blessed  candles  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful. 

The  practice  is  treated  of  by  Butler  in  his  notice  of  the  festiral 
under  this  head,  '^  On  blessing  of  Caudles  and  the  Proceanon." 
It  is  to  be  gathered  from  him  that  "  St.  Bernard  says  the  procession 
was  first  made  by  St.  Joseph,  Simeon,  and  Anaa,  as  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  all  the  earth,  walking  two  and  two,  holding  in  their  hands 
candles,  lighted  from  fire,  first  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  singing.*' 
The  candle-bearing  has  reference  to  Simeon's  declaration  in  the 
temple  when  he  took  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  affirmed  ^lat  he  was  a 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel. 

Brand  shows  from  "  Dunstan's  Concord  of  Monastic  Rules,"  that 
the  monks  went  in  surplices  to  the  church  for  candles,  which  were  to 
be  consecrated,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  censed  by  the  abbot. 
Every  monk  took  a  candle  from  the  sacrist,  and  lighted  it.  A  pro- 
cession was  made,  thirds  and  mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  candlea, 
tXtei  the  offering,  were  offered  to  the  priest.  The  monk's  candles 
signified  the  use  of  those  in  the  parable  of  the  wise  virgins. 

In  Roman  Catholic  states  the  people  joined  the  priests  in  their 
public  processions  to  the  churches,  every  individual  bearing  a  burning 
candle,  and  the  churches  themselves  blazed  with  supemumecary  illu- 
minations at  mid-day. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  from  Candlemas  the  nse  of  tapers  at  vespers 
and  litanies,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  winter,  ceased  until  the 
ensuing  All  Hallow  Mass  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  an  old  Enghdi 
proverb  in  Ray's  CtJlectJon — 

"  On  Candlemas-day 
Throw  candle  and  candlestick  away." 
Brand  cites  a  curious  anecdote  concemiog  John  Cosin,  bishop  i^ 
Durham,  on  this  day,  from  a  rare  tract  entitled  "  The  Vanitie  and 
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Downefall  of  Buperstitious  Popish  Ceremonies,  preached  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Durham,  by  one  Peter  Smart,  a  prebend  there,  July 
27,  1628,''  Edinborough,  4to.  1628.  The  story  is,  that  "  on  Candle- 
mas day  last  past,  Mr.  Cozens,  in  renuing  that  popish  ceremone 
of  burning  Candles  to  the  honour  of  our  lady,  busied  himself  from 
two  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoon  till  foure,  in  climbing  long  ladders 
to  stick  up  wax  candles  in  the  said  Cathedral  Church :  the  number 
of  all  the  Candles  burnt  that  evening  was  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
besides  sixteen  torches ;  sixty  of  those  burning  tapers  and  torches 
standing  upon,  and  near  the  high  Altar,  (as  he  calls  it,)  where  no 
man  came  nigh.'' 

It  is  curious  to  find  a  very  late  instance. — ^A  contributor  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  informs  Mr.  Urban,  in  1790,  that  having 
visited  Harrowgate  for  his  health  a  few  years  before,  he  resided  for 
some  time  at  that  pleasant  market-town  Rippon,  where,  on  the  Sun- 
day before  Candlemas-day,  he  observed  that  the  collegiate  Church, 
a  fine  ancient  building,  was  one  continued  blaze  of  light  all  the  after- 
noon from  an  immense  number  of  Candles. 

Brand  observes,  that  in  the  north  of  England  this  day  is  called  the 
'^  Wives'  Feast  Day ; "  and  he  quotes  a  singular  old  custom  from 
Martin's  book  on  the  Western  Islands,  to  this  effect : — The  mistress 
and  servants  of  each  family  dress  a  sheaf  of  oats  in  women's  apparel, 
put  it  in  a  large  basket,  and  lay  a  wooden  club  by  it,  and  this  they 
call  Briid's  Bed ;  and  the  mistress  and  servants  cry  three  times, 
'  Briid  is  come,  Briid  is  welcome  ! '  This  they  do  just  before  going  to 
bed.  In  the  morning  they  look  among  the  ashes,  and  if  they  see  the 
impression  of  Briid's  club  there,  they  reckon  it  a  presage  of  a  good 
crop,  and  prosperous  year ;  if  not,  they  take  it  as  an  ill  omen." 

Bishop  Hall,  in  a  Sermon  on  Candlemas-day,  remarks,  that  ^Mt 
hath  been  an  old  (I  say  not  how  true)  note,  that  hath  been  wont  to 
be  set  on  this  day,  that  if  it  be  clear  and  sun-shiny,  it  portends  a 
hard  weather  to  come ;  if  cloudy  and  louring,  a  mild  and  gentle  sea- 
son ensuing."    This  agrees  with  one  of  Bay's  proverbs : 

^  The  bind  had  as  lief  see 
bis  wife  on  the  bier, 
As  that  Candlemas-day 

should  be  pleasant  and  clear." 
So  also  Browne,  in  his  '^  Vulgar  Errors,"  afiirms,  that,  ^'  there  is  a 
general  tradition  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldness 
of  succeeding  winter  from  the  shining  of  the  sun  on  Candlemas-day, 
according  to  the  proverbial  distich : 

<Si  Sol  splendescat  Mari4  purificante, 
Major  erit  glades  post  festum  quam  fuit  ante.' '' 
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The  ConDtiy  Almanac  for  1676,  in  the  month  of  February,  versifios 
to  the  same  efibct : 

"  Foul  weather  is  no  news ; 
hul,  rain,  and  mow. 
Are  now  expected,  and 
CBteem'd  no  woe; 
Na^,  'tis  an  omen  bad. 

The  yeoman  nj-, 
If  Phcebiu  abowi  bia  face 
the  sec<md  da;." 

Counlry  Almanae,  (FA.)  1676. 
Other  Almanacks  prophesy  t«  the  like  porport : 

"  If  Caodlemaa-da;  be  fair  and  brigbtr 
Winter  will  have  another  flight ; 
But  if  Candlemaa-ds;  be  cloads  and  rain. 
Winter  la  gene,  and  will  not  come  again." 
The  next  old  saw  is  nearer  the  truth  than  either  of  the  preoeding : 
"  When  Candiemas-da/  is  come  and  gone, 
The  snow  Ilea  on  a  hot  atone." 
Candlemas  candle-carrying  remained  in  England  iJU  its  abdition 
by  an  order  in  council,  in  the  second  year  of  king  Edward  YI. 


FROM  •■  PSHNINOTON'S  UORIL  ANNALS,'  I1BL 

N  a  northern  county,  a  person  of  some  influence  in 
his  neighbourhood,  stepped  into  the  cottaf^  of  a  poor 
labourer,  who  hod  several  small  children,  and  ^%er 
asking  some  questions  relative  to  his  situation  (which 
was  not  the  moat  desirable)  preamted  htm  with  a 
~  book.     The  poor  man  said  he  coold  not  nod,  bat 

little  Tommy,  his  eldest  boy,  was  "  learning,  and  wuited  a  Testament." 
This  will  be  more  proper  for  him,  said  the  gentleman :  "  What  is 
it?"  The  Sight!  of  Man.  "Nay,  nay,  master,"  replied  the  cot- 
tager, "  I  know  more  of  man  than  I  like,  and  leas  of  God  than  I 
should :  if  you  will  give  me  a  Te^ment,  it  will  be  of  service  both  to  me 
and  my  son ;  and  whilst  he  readt  to  me  I  will  pray  for  yon.'^  The 
gentleman  struck  with  the  remark,  threw  the  pamphlet  into  the 
fire,  and  not  only  gratified  the  nish  of  the  honest  labourer,  the  next 
day,  but  ordered  the  boy  to  be  eduoated  at  his  ^tmce. 
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Cbe  ftegmV  of  &vms  3SeU. 


BT  lAHBS  SERVICE. 


■•  Tall,  Uke  the  poplMT,  wu  hii  «ize, 

Oreen,  green  bi*  wmiBlcoat  »u,  u  Weks, 
Belt,  red  ai  beeUroM,  were  bw  e^e*, 
Pale,  pale  ai  tnrnipa,  were  hi*  cbeelu  !  ' 

CoUtAH. 


I  kl^^    foUowing  L^^end  is  illustraUve  of   the 

'  P  popular  opiniona  and  apprefasDsioiu  that  per- 

I  vaded  the  minda  of  almost  all  classes  of  society 
during  the  early  and  middle  ages ;  namely,  a 
firm  belief  in  ghoats,  hobgoblins,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  white  spirits  and  black,   blue  spirits 
and  grey,  that  at  will  ooold  assume  all  forms, 
dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure,  as  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  influenced  their  spiritual 
choice.     Id  those  times  it  was  customary,  during  "  the  piping  times 
of  peace,"  for  squirea,  pages,  and  not  uofrequently  grooms  and  the 
other  retainers  that  formed  the  dramaUt  penonce  of  a  baron's  retinae, 
to  assemble  around  the  log-fire  blazing  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
after  the  sports  and  exercises  of  the  day  were  ended ;  and,  to  while 
away  the  tedious  hours  that  intervened  between  even-fall  and  night^s 
obeeriess  noon,  they  had  recourse  to  story-telling.     Local  romances, 
and  the  most  terrific  traditionary  tales  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood, 
were  eagerly  sought  after,   and  attentively  listened  to,   till  dread 
"caused  each  particular  hair  te  stand  erect  ^  upon  the  heads  of  the 
fear-stricken  auditors,  who  would  start,  even  at  their  own  elongated 
diadows  dancing  among  the  rusted  sworda  and  lances,  stags,  boms, 
and  other  trophies  of  the  chase,  that  adorned  the  vacant  spaces  of 
the  smoke-dyed  walls  of  the  spacious  apartments.     Meanwhile  the 
noble  fiagon  and  his  trusty  attendant — yolept  BUck  Jack — were  in 
constant  circulation.     Yet  such  are  the  characteristics  that  mark  an 
nntutered  people,  that  these  men  in  real  difficulties  evinced  an  un- 
usual degree  of  courage  and   chivalrous  enterprise.     If  the  bugle 
sounded  a  foray  o*er  the  Border,  or  announced  the  approach  of  the 
foeman,  they  hastily  sped  to  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  and,  regardless 
of  danger  and  reckless  of  life,  they  would  grapple  the  enemy  with  the 
same  alacrity  and  enthusiasm  as  evinced  by  soboolboya  on  the  pro- 
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jectod  despoliation  of  a  homet^s  nost,  or  the  dispenioii  of  predatory 
rooks  from  the  harvest  fields  of  the  biubandman. 

The  pumllanimouB  yet  valiant  Cuddy  has  a  literary  oompanion 
possessing  an  analogous  oharaoter,  in  the  attendant  on  the  Count  in 
Itodoiska,  who  quaintly  observed,  when  his  master  ridiculed  him  for 
his  laoh  of  valour,  "  I  can  fight  the  devil  by  day-light,  but  a  ghost  Id 
the  dark  is  quite  a  different  thing." 

THE  LEGEND  OF  CUDDY  BELL. 


IN  dajs  of  yore,  before  the  birth  of  order. 
When  Ratline  was  the  warden  of  the  Border ; 
When   will   was   law, — craft,  wisdom, — and  strength, 
right,— 
And  the  best  plea  for  doing  wrong  was  might! 
Those  good  old  times  the  poets  love  to  punt. 
When  whip-cord  and  cold  water  made  a  saint. 
And  tnrbnlence  a  hero ;  when  the  maid 
Stabbed  her  betrayer — if  she  was  betrayed. 
Or,  if  the  gentle  suitor  begged  her  love. 
She  sent  htm  to  the  wars  hia  laitb  to  prove ; 
When  all  the  honeyed  words  the  lover  spoke 
Were  &r  less  moving  than  the  beads  he  broke. 
Then  if  he  died,  or  stayed  away  too  long, 
The  minstrels  told  his  story  in  a  song ; 
And  the  &ur  lady  strove  her  grief  to  smother 
For  one  true  love — by  wedding  to  another ! 

Aj !  these  were  times  indeed — when  if  a  &ir  one 
Had  twenty  lovers,  yet  she  could  not  spare  one, 
But  set  them  in  a  chamber  all  together, 
Or  in  the  yard  (according  to  the  weather) ; 
Armed  tbem  with  spears  or  cudgels,  as  the  case  was. 
Mounted  or  not,  as  more  or  less  the  space  was; 
And  he  who  in  this  struggle  stood  the  longest. 
Whose  head  was  thickest  or  whose  arm  was  strongest, 
And  best  his  rivals  thamped  or  hacked  pell-mell, 
From  every  crown-cracked  champion  bore  the  bell. 

Ob  !  blessed  age  !  oh !  dear  lamented  times ! 
When  (heft  and  homicide  were  jokes,  not  crimes ; 
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When  burning  peek  and  towns  were  acts  of  merit, 
And  deep  revenge  became  a  lad  of  spirit ; 
When  everj  eje  saw  fairies,  ghosts,  and  devils. 
Frisk  in  the  moon-beam  in  their  midnight  revels. 

When  Merlay  ruled  in  Morpeth's  well-kept  castle, 

And  plundered  and  protected  many  a  vassal. 

Of  one  of  them  a  fearful  tale  is  told. 

Which,  if  jou  dare  to  listen,  I'll  unfold. 

He  was  a  youth  of  grace  in  form  and  manners. 

Eight  Cuddy  Bell— or  Cuddy  of  the  Stanners,^ 

A  sturdy,  home-spun,  true  Northumbrian  yeoman, 

Who  neither  fear'd  the  devil  nor  a  foeman  ; 

Scotchmen  he  drubbed,  as  drubbed  St.  George  the  dragon. 

And  loved  one  woman  as  he  loved  a  flagon, — 

The  daughter  of  the  Parish  Clerk  of  Mitford ; 

I'll  sketch  her  portrait,  though  she  did  not  sit  for't. 

In  person  just  below  the  middle  size. 

With  dark  brown  hair,  and  black  and  sparkling  eyes; 

A  pretty  nose,  ripe  lips,  and  ruby  cheeks ; 

That  neatness,  which  a  well-turned  mind  bespeaks. 

Graced  her  plump  person — plump  ? — at  least  her  boddice 

Required  tight  lacing  to  make  Nan  a  goddess. 

One  night,  when  fierce  December's  drifting  snow 

Whitened  the  towers  above — the  ground  below. 

When  the  keen  blasts  alternate  roared  and  howled. 

And  thro'  the  hall  strange  fbe-bronzed  shadows  scowled. 

There,  midst  the  wardens,  while  the  black  jack  danced 

Merrily  round,  had  Cuddy  sat  entranced. 

And  still  had  sat,  nor  cared  to  sleep  a  wink, 

While  tales  were  yet  to  tell,  or  draughts  to  drink. 

But  churlish  duty  roused  at  length  his  hosts 

From  cup  and  jest,  and  tales  of  blood  and  ghosts. 

And  sent  them  growling  to  their  several  posts. 

Then  forth  must  Cuddy,  right  reluctant,  hie, 

To  brave  the  tender  mercies  of  the  sky ; 


1  *  The  Stannen '  are  portions  of  ground  on  the  margin  of  the  Wansbeck,  near  to 
Morpeth.  The  appellation  Scanners,  is  used  provincially  to  denote  those  small  stones 
and  gravel  within  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  are  occasionally  left  dry.  The  word 
Stannebs  is  derived  from  the  Gothic  Stenoxb,  composed  of  Sten,  a  stones  and  osb, 
gravel. 
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And  then — oh  then! — to  love  and  Nanny  trne, 
Towwda  Mitford's  town  with  timeless  steps  he  drew. 
Of  blood  and  ghosts,  I  say,  their  tales  had  been. 
Of  wild  Rhrieks  heard  and  hldeoas   faces  seen ! 
()f  forms  from  new-made  graves  beheld  to  rise, 
Grim  fleahless  things  that  glared  with  atony  eyes  1 
Of  dancing  devils,  gibbering  and  grinning 
At  wights  less  prone  to  praying  than  to  dnning ; 
And  elves  and  spirits  that  oft,  at  midnight's  hoar. 
O'er  righteous  men  themselves  have  fearfiil  power, 
No  marvel  tiien  that  Cuddy  held  his  way, 
Brtmfnl  of  horrors,  as  a  rustic  may, 
And  heard  a  thousand  demons' in  the  woods. 
And  in  the  Wansbeck's  redly  rashing  floods. 
Sore  was  the  conflict,  none,  methinka,  may  doubt, 
'Twixt  ghastly  terrors  and  sublime  brown  stout* 

Dot  when  our  hero  reach'd  at  length  the  place 
Where  the  Newminster  rear'd  its  hoary  tace. 
What  was  tin  joy  to  find  his  Nanny  wmt. 
In  snch  a  night,  his  coming  at  the  gate ! 
He  clasped  Nanny  gently  to  his  breast, 
And  fiercely  kissed,  and  boorishly  carest. 
In  vtun  the  tempest  work'd  its  ftuious  will. 
The  raptured  lovers  kissed  and  wander'd  still. 
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And  reach'd  st  length  the  foot  of  the  dark  hiU, 

On  the  south  bank  above  the  abbey  mill ; 

And  jast  as  glared  the  castle  beacon's  gleam, 

A  dread  voice  thnndered  from  the  rnshuig  stream, 

And,  "  Come,  Diabolo !  "  it  loudly  cried, 

And  Nanny  whisked  from  Caddy's  shnddering  side. 

And  strfught  the  form,  so  beantifiil  before, 

A  demon's  bonis,  and  tail,  and  talons  wore ! — 

Fnll  in  his  face  she  langh'd  with  fiendish  spite, 

And  would  have  torn  his  eyes  oat  if  she  might; 

Bnt  on  and  fost  sped  Cuddy  like  the  wind. 

And  left  bis  phantom  sweetheart  far  behind. 

"  Ob  !  Mary  I  mother !  " — ^thos  the  Mghted  swain. 

Once  in  his  own  rude  dwelling  safe  agua, 

Roar'd  to  the  Virgin, — "  this  was  kindly  parried ; 

Thank  God,  I've  found  her  out  befbre  we  married." 


ON    THE    MEMORY    OF    THOMAS   BEWICK. 


,  with  beaming  eyes, 
B  to  the  sight 
iding  with  dehght 
ence  could  charm  the  ^ 
s  oue  ia  prize 
The  fiune,  forth  blazoned  by  the  new  bom  light. 
When  from  the  daikoess  of  art's  dreary  night 
Thou  badst  thy  morning  of  revival  rise — 
Yet,  hadst  thou  seen  the  joy  thy  talents  bring 
To  young  and  guileless  minds,  the  love  they  call,— 
The  tenderness  for  each  created  thing, 
And  reverence  for  the  mighty  cause  of  all — 
These  would  have  formed  a  meed  more  dear  to  thee, 
And  'tis  for  these,  I  bless  tby  memory. 
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LUCKY    WINTER'S    LATEWAKE. 

BY  ROBERT  STORV. 


HOUGH  a  belief  in  witchcraft  has  long  been  bamshed 
from  the  fashionable  and  educated  circles  of  society, 
the  lower  orders  still  cling  to  it  with  astonishing  ten- 
acity. In  my  boyhood,  and  my  hair  is  not  yet  grey,  I 
was  personally  acqiminted  with  two  or  three  old  women 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  "  o'er  thick  wT  the 
deil,"  as  the  country  people  expressed  it,  and  who,  in  conaequence, 
were  held  in  real  and  considerable  dread  by  their  neighbours.  Of 
these,  was  one  known  by  the  appellatioo  of  Luckt  Winter.  She 
lived  in  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Beaumont — a  small  Northom- 
brian  stream,  winding  through  a  district  worthy  of  nobler  a8S0<na- 
tioDB  than  my  present  sketch  can  be  supposed  to  invest  it  with. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  having  never  had  any  children  by  her 
husband,  she  resided  alone,  in  a  cottage  at  one  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  soon,  from  her  supposed  unhallowed  propensities,  acquired 
the  name  of  "  The  Witch's  Cabin.''  The  grass,  it  was  stud,  withered 
where  she  set  her  foot — if  pigs  or  poultry  molested  her,  there  vras  sore 
to  be  a  mortality  among  them — and  if  an  unlucky  urchin  of  a  boy 
happened  to  offend  her,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  were  to  be 
apprehended.  Her  "  evil  e'e  "  was  thought  to  possess  a  power  which 
few  cored  to  encounter  or  to  provoke.  For  this  reason,  tlie  greatest 
part  of  her  neighbours  affected  a  cordiality  with  her ;  her  favours 
were  accepted,  and  returned  with  interest ;  and  it  was  duly  remarked, 
that  her  friends  were  generally  prosperous,  while  those  who  shrunk 
from  her  intimacy  seldom  failed  to  be  visited  by  some  exemplary  ca- 
lamity. To  recount  all  the  stories  told  of  her,  would  require  a  volume. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say,  that  after  having  baffled  the 
best  beagles  in  that  part  of  the  country  under  the  various  shapes  of 
hare,  fox,  and  cat,  she  was  at  last  fairly  brought  down  by  the  great 
hunter,  Death,  who  ha^s  without  distinction  whatever  prey  is  catered 
for  him  by  his  indefatigable  blood-hounds.  Disease  and  Accident. 

Great  was  the  turmoil  iu  the  village  when  the  report  spread  tiiat 
Lucky  Winter  was  dying.     It  was  a  beautifiil  afternoon  in  ootumn, 
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and  this  ciroumstanoe  was  noticed  by  the  young  people  as  contradict- 
ing aO  their  traditions ;  but  grey-haired  men  shook  their  heads  and 
said,  that  Lucky  Winter  might  not  yet  be  so  near  death  as  was  be- 
lieved, for  it  was  impossible  that  one  of  her  stamp  could  leave  this 
world  without  some  manifestations  of  joy  being  exhibited  by  the  evil 
spirit  to  whom  she  had  devoted  herself.  The  little  clouds  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  were  watched,  therefore,  with  intense  interest,  as 
if  they  were  expected  to  expand  supematurally  over  the  whole  extent 
of  either,  and  to  burst  in  thunder  and  lightning  round  the  death  scene 
of  the  witch !  The  opinion  that  the  devil  comes  for  those  who,  like 
Lucky  Winter,  may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  his  own  servants,  with  a 
degree  of  pomp  suited  to  the  occasion,  seems  to  be  an  established 
article  of  faith  with  these  good  people ;  though  if  my  notion  of  the 
thing  may  be  taken,  I  think  his  sable  majesty  is  too  wise,  and  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  world,  to  throw  away  much  trouble  on  persons  he 
is  already  sure  of,  and  which,  besides,  would  have  the  effect  of  terrify- 
ing others  from  the  road.  He  seems  to  have  tiiought  so  himself  on 
the  present  occasion ;  for  the  sun  set  in  unclouded  grandeur,  and  the 
sheet  was  spread  over  the  body  of  Lucky  Winter,  and  the  muffler 
over  her  face,  without  either  thunder  or  earthquake  having  announced 
her  departure. 

The  custom  of  sitting  up  over  uights  with  the  corpse  till  the  day  of 
interment  is,  it  is  well  known,  strictly  obseiTcd  by  the  peasantry  of 
the  north  of  England,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  and 
even  the  iU  fame  of  Lucky  Winter  was  not  allowed  to  deprive  her  of 
a  latewake,  though  the  duty,  in  the  present  exigence,  was  of  so  ardu- 
ous a  nature,  that  no  ordinary  share  of  courage  was  requisite  in  the 
adventurers.  The  first  person  that  volunteered  his  company  for  tbe 
former  half  of  the  night  was  GtK>rdie  Gibson,  a  man  well  reported  of 
in  the  village  for  his  pious  conversation  and  deportment,  and  for  his 
regular  attendance  at  the  burgher  meeting-house  on  Sundays.  He 
could  discourse  on  all  points  of  controversial  divinity,  and  draw  the 
exact  line  of  distinction  between  popery  and  prelacy y  which,  in  his 
opinion,  required  a  very  delicate  hand,  as  the  diiference  was  exceed- 
ingly minute.  The  Bomish  church  was  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and 
the  episcopalian  at  least  her  half-sister.  But  Geordie's  religion  was 
not  limited  to  words ;  it  showed  itself,  if  truth  be  spoken,  in  exertions 
the  most  dangerous  and  appalling.  A  long  dreary  glen  between 
Downham-hill-end  and  Presson  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  a 
personal  conflict  maintained  by  him  with  the  Enemy  himself,  whom, 
however,  he  treated  so  heroically  as  to  compel  him,  after  a  whole  day''s 
contest,  to  vanish  in  a  flash  of  fire  !  I  have  sometimes  contended  for  a 
figurative  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  the  good  man^s  biography. 
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but  was  always  silenced  by  positive  counter-assertions ;  so  the  reader 
may  take  it  as  he  pleases.  At  that  time  Geordie  was  in  the  prime  of 
manhood :  now  he  was  old,  and  probably  felt  himself  less  equal  to 
such  adventures,  for  it  was  not  till  he  had  put  the  Bible  in  one  pocket 
and  Boston  in  the  other,  that  he  declared  himself  ready  for  the  perils 
of  the  vigil. 

To  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  present,  the  next  that  ofEBred  him- 
self was  Tom  Simpson.  Their  astonishment,  it  must  be  understood, 
arose  not  from  any  deficiency  in  courage,  real  or  suspected,  in  Tom ; 
but  from  his  avowed  disinclination  to  every  thing  savouring  of  religion, 
which  was  sure  to  be  the  theme,  sole  or  paramount,  wherever  Greordie 
Gibson  presided. — Tom  was  all  for  fun  and  frolic.  He  looked  on  all 
sanctity  as  hypocrisy. — He  seldom  put  himself  in  the  way  of  hearing 
a  sermon,  and  generally  fell  asleep  when  he  did.  He  was  of  a  rest- 
less disposition,  which  in  boyhood  had  impelled  him  to  sea,  then,  after 
a  few  months^  sailing,  to  return  home,  where  he  continued  to  show  its 
unabated  dominion  over  him  by  never  remaming  long  in  one  employ- 
ment, or  under  one  master.  Being  also  a  bit  of  a  rake,  he  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  lasses,  though  it  might  have  been  hard  to  decide 
whether  they  were  more  inclined  to  love  or  to  laugh  at  him.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  position,  it  must  be  told  that  his  stature  was  din^ 
inutive,  and  when  his  sharp  eyes  peered  from  the  root  of  his  certainly 
not  diminutive  nose,  there  was  so  much  fun  and  mischief,  or,  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  would  call  it  deemlry  in  the  UnU  ensemhls  of  his  face 
and  figure,  not  to  mention  his  dry  jokes,  that  female  laughter  was  ever 
loud  in  his  presence.  When,  therefore,  he  offered  to  make  one  at 
Lucky  Winter^s  latewake,  half-a-dozen  girls  who  had  hitherto  de- 
murred about  going,  as  much  perhaps  from  a  dread  of  Geordie^s  long 
prayers  as  of  any  other  visitation,  now  tittered  assent,  being  doubtless 
of  opinion  that  Tom  Simpson  would  not  let  time  hang  very  heavily  on 
their  hands. 

"  An  unco^  unhallowed  set,  I  doot,  to  gang  on  sic  a  solemn  busi- 
ness !  ^^  said  Geordie  Gibson. 

^'  Your  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole  lump,  Geordie,^  replied  Tom 

Simpson,  with  gravity  on  one  side  of  his  face,  and  a  mirthful  leer  on 
the  other. 

*^  That  betokeneth  mair  acquaintance  wi^  holy  writ  than  I  thought 
the  chield  had,"*^  said  Greordie,  ^'  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  this  a  night 
o^  great  yedification.*" 

"  Amen  !  ^  answered  Tom,  with  the  drawl  of  a  parish  clerk,  and 
the  party  set  off  to  Lucky  Winter^s. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  dweUing,  a  sufficiency  of 
twilight  remained  to  show  them  a  pretty  numerous  muster  of  eats 
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collected  there,  and  snperstition  was  instantly  alive  to  the  circimi« 
stance. 

'^  Lord  guide  ns !  ^^  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  '^  whae  can  tell  but 
thae  are  auld  Lucky^s  former  companions  come  to  hand  her  lay- 
quake.**^ 

'*  Ifs  no  unlikely,^^  said  Tom  Simpson,  and  he  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  group  of  terrified  females.  "  For  God's  sake, 
hand  off,  ye  haiverels  !  Geordie,  shall  we  advance  or  retreat !  ^ 

But  he  who  had  not  flinched  from  the  devil  himself,  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  few  grimalkins,  or,  to  suppose  the  worst, 
witches ;  and  accordingly  he  moved  firmly  forward,  the  cats  or 
witches,  dispersing,  and  the  train  entering  the  cottage. 

Few  things  are  more  impressive  than  the  arrangements  at  a  north- 
em  latewake.  The  table  is  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth ;  the 
looking  glass  is  muffled,  to  intimate  that  all  the  vanity  of  dress  or 
beauty  is  over  with  the  deceased ;  and  the  clock  is  shrouded  and 
stopped,  to  signify  that  time  to  him  or  her  has  become  a  blank.  The 
leaves  of  the  wooden  bedstead  are  unfolded  or  drawn  to  their  full 
width,  and  the  body  exposed,  covered  to  the  throat  with  a  white 
sheet,  the  face  and  head  wrapped  in  linen,  and  a,  plate  with  salt  on  it 
placed  on  the  breast. — These  little  rites,  adopted  at  once  to  show 
respect  to  the  dead,  and  to  give  a  solemn  lesson  to  the  living — and 
bearing,  it  will  be  remarked,  a  touch  of  superstition — were  observed 
in  the  case  of  Lucky  Winter,  as  far  as  the  state  of  her  hut  afforded 
the  means  of  doing  so.  But  she  had  no  clock  to  stop — no  looking- 
glass  to  muffle.  Her  wooden  bedstead,  as  well  as  her  other  furniture, 
was  in  the  most  wretched  condition ;  and  the  solitary  candle  that 
stood  on  the  ragged  table-cloth,  threw  its  beams,  slightly  mingled  with 
a  red  gleam  from  dying  embers  on  the  hearth,  on  a  coverUt  equally 
ragged,  on  walls  covered  with  dust,  and  rafters  hung  with  cobwebs. 
No  better  illustration  could  be  wanted  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  devil's  service,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  than  the  hovel  of 
Lucky  Winter. 

Geordie  took  his  seat  at  the  table  where  the  candle  stood,  and  a 
long  form,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  schoolhouse,  offered  its  ac- 
commodation to  Tom  and  the  girls.  But  this  the  smallness  of  the 
house  admitted  to  be  placed  only  in  one  direction,  and  that,  to  the 
affected  terror  of  Tom  and  the  real  horror  of  his  attendants,  was  along 
the  front  of  the  bed,  so  that  that  they  must  sit  with  their  backs  to 
the  corpse  ;  and,  as  Tom  took  care  to  \^sper,  *'  the  cauld  hand  of 
the  witch  might  seize  them  before  they  were  avmre  ! ""  At  this  sug- 
gestion, their  screams  were  only  suppressed  by  their  sense  of  the 
awftd  presence  of  the  dead ;  and  it  was  not  till  Tom  set  the  example. 
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by  sitting  dowD  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening,  that  they  ven- 
tured to  be  seated,  three  on  each  side  of  the  audacious  young  num. 
In  the  meantime,  Greordie  Gibson  having  spread  his  bible  before  him, 
smoothed  his  few  grey  hairs,  and  put  on  his  spectacles,  looked  the 
very  counterpart  of  Bums'  Cottar. 

**  'And  let  us  worship  God  1  *  he  said  with  solemn  air." 
But  he  had  scarcely  got  to  the  end  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  90th 
psalm,  the  solemnity  of  which  justly  recommends  it  on  such  oocaedons, 
when  a  kind  of  groan  issued,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  couch  of  the  de- 
ceased !  The  girls  started  simultaneously  to  their  feet,  and,  abandon- 
ing Tom,  flew  to  Geordie  for  protection. 

"  O  ye  of  little  faith  I ''  cried  the  old  man,  "  to  be  frightened  by 
the  cry  of  an  owl  or  the  wauw  of  a  cat ;  for  assuredly  as  I  live  it  is 
one  or  other.*" 

'^  It  could  be  nae  owl,  Geordie,  and  most  assuredly  as  I  Uto  nae 
cat  ever  uttered  sound  like  yon,'''  returned  Tom  with  equal  solemnity. 

^'  Let  us  to  prayer,  then,''  said  the  good  man.  ^^  Prayer  is  ever  the 
best  shield  against  the  powers  o'  darkness,  if  sic  be  here.  To  your 
knees,  young  women.    The  prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much.'" 

"  Now  I'm  thinking,"  said  Tom,  "  it  may  be  as  weel  to  let  a  sleeping 
dog  he." 

^^  A,  Tarn  Simpson !  have  a  care  o'  us,  how  daur  ye  talk  that 
gate  f  cried  the  girls  in  chorus. 

**  I  mean,"  said  Tom,  ''  to  say,  I  think  it  may  be  as  weel  to  let  a^ 
kind  o'  worship  alane.  Auld  Lucky  was  never  ower  fond  o't  when 
alive,  nor  may  she  ha'e  altered  her  mind  muckle  sin'  death.  I  mind 
weel  she  looked  her  door  when  the  folk  were  a'  daft  about  Ha',  o' 
Cruikham,  that  was  come  to  preach." 

*'  Ye  speak  like  a  fool,  Tom,"  replied  the  veteran,  '*  and  like  ane  o* 
the  simple  minded.  The  puir  and  auld  misguided  bodie  has  gane  to 
her  lang  account,  and  can  nae  mair  either  like  or  dislike  ony  thing  we 
do  beside  her  remains.  I'se  no  deny,  though,  that  evil  spirits  may  be 
about,  and  for  our  security  against  them,  no  against  Lucky  Wintar, 
do  I  propose  prayer.  As  to  what  ye  tell  of  her  respecting  Ha'  o' 
Cruikham,  I  own  its  the  only  proof  she  ever  gave  of  her  taste.  Tom- 
my Ha'  kens  nae  mair  o'  the  rael  marrow  o'  the  Gospel  than  auld 
Janet  Gregor,  and  she  canna  answer  a  question  in  the  Single  Cat."  * 

"  Ye^re  out  there,  at  ony  rate,  Geordie,"  said  Tom,  **  for  when 
Tommy  Ha',  at  ane  o'  his  examinations,  or  catecheesings,  or  whatever 
name  ye  like  to  gi'e  them,  axed  her,  ^  What  does  every  sin  deserve! ' 

*  The  Bh<^er  GatecfaiBm,  used  senenlljr  in  the  North  of  England,  is  ▼nlgvly  called 
(Ha  Singh  Catt  or  <Sm^  Carritdu 
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which  Fm  sure  is  either  in  the  Single  or  the  Mother^s  Garritoh,  Janet 
stood  quite  puzzled,  till  a  wag  behind  haying  wickedly  given  her  a  nip, 
"  God's  curse  !  ^  cried  Janet,  with  yehemence.  "  Perfectly  right, 
Janet,^^  said  the  Minister,  ^*  but  somewhat  irreverently  spoken.^ 

"  That  is  an  old  stoiy,  Tom,  made  up  in  mockery  o'  God's  people ; 
and  very  improper  to  be  repeated  at  this  time  and  in  this  place,''  said 
Geordie  Gibson.  '^  O  Tom,  Tom  ! "  he  added,  ^Hhou  hast  gone  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  seen  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep,  and  thou 
art  even  now  as  wUd  as  its  wave  !  " 

*^  I  wad  be  at  sea  when  the  wave  is  wildest,  and  the  storm  highest 
and  darkest,"  said  Tom,  *^  rather  than  where  I  now  am  !  "  And  the 
same  instant  a  groan  deeper  and  more  unearthly  than  the  former, 
made  him,  too,  start  to  his  feet.  Even  Geordie  Gibson  was  appalled 
by  this  second  visitation ;  but  heroic  even  in  terror,  he  exclaimed, 
holding  up  the  Bible  in  his  right  hand,  '^  Be  thou  a  spirit  from  hell,  I 
charge  thee,  by  the  Author  of  this  book,  that  thou  disturb  not  our 
devotions  to  our  Master  and  thine  ! "  He  ceased,  and  all  was  silence, 
save  from  the  rustling  garments  of  the  girls  eftriving  which  should  get 
nearest  to  the  comer  behind  Geordie,  and  for  the  hurried  breathing 
of  Tom  Simpson,  who  stood  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  incapable 
of  speech  or  motion. — Geordie's  voice  had  trembled  as  he  pronounced 
the  adjuration ;  but  gathering  courage  from  the  apparent  obedience 
paid  to  it,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  subdued  manner  of  his  hitherto 
presuming  companion — as  it  served  to  display  his  own  principles  of 
fortitude  in  a  superior  light — he  ventured  to  predict  that  no  further 
interruption  would  occur,  and  recommended,  with  even  greater  earnest- 
ness than  before,  that  all  should  betake  themselves  to  prayer. 

All  accordingly  kneeled,  and  Geordie  began  one  of  those  extempor- 
ary prayers,  commonly  enough  heard  from  old  and  pious  men  amongst 
the  Border  peasantry,  the  ardour,  the  sincerity,  and  the  richness  of 
which  might  put  to  shame  the  elaborate  petitions  of  many  learned 
ministers  of  the  gospel. — He  had  prayed  for  the  space  of  five  minutes 
when  a  third  groan,  low  at  first  and  swelling  as  it  proceeded  till  it 
effectually  drowned  his  own  voice,  made  him  pause  and  open  his  eyes 
which  he  had  devoutly  shut.  The  sight  he  saw  made  his  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  fully  accounted  for  the  united  shrieks  of  the  girls.  The 
corpse  of  Lucky  Winter  had  raised  itself  in  bed,  torn  the  covering 
from  its  face,  and  now  looked  full  upon  him  with  dull  glazed  eyes ! 
This  was  too  much  for  mortal  courage  to  bear.  He  rushed  out  of  the 
house  with  greater  speed  than  he  was  ever  before  known  to  exert,  and 
was  followed  by  all  the  girls  hanging  upon  each  other,  and  uttering 
scream  upon  scream. 

The  village,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  was  instantly  in  an  uproar. 
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G^ordie  could  not  be  prevailed  with  at  that  time  to  give  any  aoooont ; 
but  from  the  broken  communioations  of  the  girls,  it  was  soon  collected 
that  something  extraordinary  and  awful  had  happened  at  the  ^^  burial- 
house  ;  ^  and  conjecture  amplifying  information,  it  was  reported  by 
some,  that  Lucky  Winter  had  returned  to  life ;  and  by  others,  that 
Satan  had  re-animated  her  body. 

"Hout  away,  hinnie-baims,"^  cried  auld  Tibby  Brown,  ^^seeing^s 
believing  and  feeling'^s  the  truth ;  and  111  never  believe  till  I  see  for 
mysel. — Wha'll  gang  wi  me  !'' 

"  I,^  and  '^  I,^'  and  '*  I,^  answered  several  voices  in  the  crowd ;  and 
Tibby  Brown  led  the  way  to  the  Witch's  Cabin. 

She  found  the  body  as  she  herself  had  assisted  to  lay  it  out  a  few 
hours  before,  only  the  sheet  was  a  little  deranged,  the  salt  spilt,  and 
the  face  uncovered.  ^'  Y\\  lay  my  life,'"  cried  she,  *'  that  naebody  but 
that  little  ne'er-do-weel  Tom  Simpson  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  a\ 
The  corpse  is  cauld  as  the  clay."" 

This  seemed  to  be  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery.  A  search  was  made 
for  Tom,  but  he  professed  to  have  been  as  much  frightened  as  his 
associates  in  the  watch,  and  argued  how  unlikely  it  was  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  impose  on  Geordie  Gibson.  Though  not  the  sem- 
blance of  a  smile  appeared  to  belie  his  asseverations,  the  prejudice 
was  general  and  strong  against  him ;  and  Geordie  allowed  he  oould 
not  recollect  having  seen  him  at  the  time  the  corpse  erected  itself. 
This  induced  a  suspicion,  which  the  state  of  the  furniture  sufficiently 
countenanced,  that  Tom,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  terrify 
Geordie  by  repeated  groanings,  had,  as  a  last  resource,  got  behind  or 
beneath  the  bed,  and  raised  the  body  in  the  manner  related. — How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that  no  further  disturbance  took 
place,  and,  on  the  third  day  after,  the  body  of  Lucky  Winter  was 
committed  to  the  grave,  "  earth  to  earth."*' 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  fell  on  the 
two  principle  actors  in  this  ai&ir.  But  a  change  appeared  in  Tom 
Simpson  which  the  force  of  ridicule  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
effected,  and  which  rather  favoured  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider- 
ed him  to  have  been  the  ghost^  and  thought  he  must  be  struck  with  a 
sense  of  his  indecent  temerity.  He  became  thoughtful,  sober,  and 
regular;  and  even  went  once  a  month  to  church,  which,  though 
Geordie  condemned  it  OAprdacff^  he  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 
papery.  Geordie  himself  appeared  to  be  benefited  by  this  event.  He 
lost  a  part  of  his  spiritual  pride,  and  was  never  known  to  undervalue 
other  people's  faith  after  the  notorious  failure  of  his  own  at  Lucky 
Winter's  latewake. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE   TAPESTEIED  CHAMBER. 
9  ttorlrtr  CrKSftfiitt, 

BY  JAUBB  BBHRT  DIXON,  B9Q. 


|3P 

HEN  the  pine  tree  wears  a  deeper  gloom, 

And  the  twilight  shadows  &11, 

I  would  not  enter  the  tapestried  room 

O'  the  lonelj  haunted  hall. 

Certes  1  a  spell  the  spot  is  o'er, 

For  the  ^ntest  footstep's  tread. 

As  it  echoes  o'er  its  oaken  floor, 

Seems  a  voice  from  the  shrouded  dead. 

Gaunt  grim  heads  from  the  corbeb  stare 

With  fixed  unearthly  look, 
And  a  picture  ye  see,  of  a  feir  ladye 

With  her  eyne  on  an  ancient  book ; 
Seems  it  some  tome  of  Romancea  old — 

And  the  peasants  say,  I  trow, 
A  form  like  hers  at  the  midnight  cold. 

There  wandereth  to  and  fro ! 

Like  the  limner's  sketch,  she,  I  ween,  is  drest, 

And  she  conneth  her  book  alway — 
Ye  the  rustling  may  hear  of  her  broider'd  vest, 

And  her  robe  o'  the  msset  grey ! 
Oh !  if  met,  when  the  spectral  moonbeams  smile. 

By  one  of  that  feudal  race, 
Tolls  the  beU  of  yon  pile,  and  the  dim  chorch  tdsle 

Is  the  doom'd  one's  resting  place. 

When  the  fire  buros  bright  on  tlie  winter  night, 

And  the  crackling  fiiggots  blaze. 
And  the  -villagers  pore  on  the  legends  boar 

That  live  in  the  minstrel  lays — 
Then,  a  tale  of  the  dead,  is  song  and  sudi, 

That,  gentle  dames,  I  may  not  tell — 
— For  hark!  tis  the  time  o'  the  midnight  chime! 

— May  the  good  Saints  shield  as  well. 

TOL.   Ill,  L 
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Cbe  mn  monttlrit: 

«  CnHUioit  ef  itaattm  ■^wOtei  nffl  ^Omx. 


BOUT  a  mile  to  the  westwMd   of  t^  vil- 
lage of  Haltwhistle,  and  near  to  the  hall  of 
Blenkinsopp,  staixls,   isolated  and  cheerleaa, 
an   old    farm  house,   which,   probablj'  from 
some  traditional  remembrance  of   monastie 
occupation  or  use,  bears  the  contraotod  and 
not   unfrequent  designation  of   the  ''Spital. 
But  this  house,  mean  aod  unobtnisiTe  aa  it 
now  appears,  has  an  interesting  hiatoiy  and 
can  boast  of  palmier  days.     Some  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  it 
was  a  hoatelrie  of  some  import,  indeed  the  only  one  between  the 
town  of  Hexham  and  Brampton  in  Cumberland.     Here,  where  ttie 
wayfarer  refreshed  him  on  his  weary  passage,   and  the  surrounding 
peasantry  met  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  fellows,  and  disooss 
over  their  cupa  the  tales  of  old,  and  the  little  news  which  in  this 
remote  district   and  comparatively   distant   period,   travelled   tardi- 
ly enough — here  too,  met,  in  one  of  the  better  rooms  of  the  house, 
for  the  diecustuon  of  their  plans,  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  honse 
of  Stuart.    From  its  convenient  situation,  it  was  made  the  rendea- 
Tous  of  the  Jacobites  of  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  England  were  almost 
to  a  man  attached  to  the  exiled  race,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  host 
and  his  family  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  or  uncoropromiaed  in 
their  designs.     Or  thus  believing,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  presume 
that  any  secrecy  or  vigilance  would  be  omitted  to  insure  the  safety  <^ 
the  party,  particularly  when  its  presiding  star  the  lord  of  Dilston 
had  so  far  won  upon  the  good-will  of  all  by  his  irreproachable  pie^ 
and  goodness  of  heart,   that  the  inhabitants  would  have  suffered 
greatly,  rather  than  prove  the  instrument  of  bis  betrayal. 

One  evening  when  the  night  was  rapidly  closing  in,  and  the 
stable  keeper  was  foddering  his  horses  before  he  slept,  he  was  sur^ 
prised  on  turning  round  to  see  entering  noiselessly,  a  horseman 
richly  attired,  leading  his  steed  by  the  bridle,  having  but  a  moment 
before  looked  out  and  observed  nothing  astir.  The  animal  appeared 
greatly  fatigued,  and  covered  with  foam  and  dust :  the  appearance 
of  the  rider  was  as  jaded  as  that  of  his  steed.  "  You  have  ridden 
hard  Sir,"  said  the  stable  keeper  by  way  of  introducing  himself  to 
the  notice  and  commands  of  the  stranger,    but  to  his  great  sui^ 
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prise,  no  answer  was  returned.  Meanwhile  the  horseman  had  led 
his  steed  into  an  unoccupied  stall,  and  on  the  man  turning  the 
light  of  his  lantern  in  that  direction  he  beheld  the  horse,  but  the 
rider  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  The  animal,  he  instantly  recognized 
to  be  that  on  which  Derwentwater  usually  rode  while  visiting  his 
friends  and  adherents  at  the  hostelrie.  Perplexed  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  rider,  the  man  entered  the  house  and  communicated 
the  circumstance  to  the  hostess,  who  immediately  concluded  that 
some  hard  fortune  had  befallen  him,  and  that  he  was  hiding  from  his 
pursuers.  The  circumstance  of  a  stranger  entering  the  house  unper- 
ceived,  was  not  in  those  troublous  times,  a  matter  of  any  surprise, 
far  less  that  of  an  old  and  honoured  guest,  situated  as  she  imagined 
him  to  be.  She  therefore  repaired  to  the  old  parlour,  the  room 
which  had  been  usually  occupied  by  the  adherents  of  the  royal  race, 
with  a  view  to  conversing  with  her  guest  and  attending  to  his  wants. 
By  the  light  of  a  dim  fire  she  perceived  some  person  in  the  old  high 
backed  oak  chair,  usually  occupied  by  Derwentwater.  She  spoke, 
but  the  figure  was  speechless — she  went  across  the  room  towards 
the  fire  in  order  to  increase  the  flame,  and  as  she  passed  the  chair, 
the  occupant  looked  round  and  discovered  the  well  known  features 
of  Batcliffe :  his  aspect  pale  and  wan,  and  betraying  a  settled  mel- 
ancholy gloom,  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  presence  of  a  streak  of 
blood  across  his  cheek.  On  the  entrance  of  the  horsekeeper  with 
a  candle,  the  figure  arose,  and  to  the  surprise  of  both  persons  they 
found  that  the  appearance  had  vanished,  and  on  returning  to  the 
stable,  the  stall  was  found  empty,  and  on  examining  the  litter  more 
closely,  it  was  found  perfectly  undisturbed  and  untrodden. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  there  arrived  the  disastrous  neiws 
of  the  surrender  of  Preston,  so  soon  followed  by  the  decapitation  of 

the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  consequent  ruin  of  his  family. 

«  «  »  *  « 

My  great-great-grand-sire  and  grand-dame,  the  worthy  host  and 
hostess  of  the  inn  have  long  since  mingled  with  the  dust.  The  old 
oak  chair  was  bequeathed  as  a  sacred  relic  to  my  grandmother,  and 
was  in  like  manner  left  to  my  aunt,  in  whose  guardianship  it  still 
remains.  The  recital  brings  to  fond  remembrance  the  boyish  days 
of  youth,  when  my  father  lived  in  the  same  house  ;  but  alas  how  it 
is  sJtered,  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  may  bring  many 
things  to  pass !  The  dark  passages — the  worn  and  creaking  stairs — 
the  numberless  closets,  the  empty  rooms  above,  shut  up,  choked  with 
dust,  hung  with  cobwebs,  and  tenanted  but  by  hordes  of  rats: 
through  the  half  opened  skylights  and  decayed  walls  the  wind  would 
whistle  so  drearily,  that  it  seemed  as  the  wailing  of  the  spirits  of  the 
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deput«d  over  thesoeoe  of  Uieir  earthly  conclave.  With  the  fedingH 
natural  to  an  ardent  ima^nation,  I  remember  glutting  my  eyes  as  I 
passed  the  parlour  door  in  the  daA  nights — fearful  lest  it  should  be 
ajar,  and  that  my  eyes  might  behold  the  blood  streaked  oountenanoe 
of  the  unfortunate  nobleman.  The  old  house  now  looks  solitary 
enough :  from  a  well  frequented  hostel  it  sank  into  the  dwelling  of  a 
country  farmer,  from  this,  to  be  parcelled  off  to  hinds.  Then  came 
the  road  commissioners,  who  shut  np  the  (food  old  road  in  hxmt, 
the  which  had,  time  out  of  mind,  dragged  its  lengtli  over  mimy  a  hill 
and  into  many  a  valley.  Then  came  the  genios  of  steam,  sweeping 
away  every  fragment  of  the  old  way,  and  the  old  atone  bridge,  grass 
grown  and  hoary.  The  stables  became  cow-sheds,  and  felling  into 
utter  ruin,  were  deserted,  and  now  serve  bat  to  shdter  the  stray 
donkey,  or  perchance  afford  their  pitiful  mercies  to  the  way-worn 
and  weather-beaten  traveller.  The  poor  cAd  house  itself  is  a  pio- 
ture  of  sad  mutation — forlorn  and  orazy  as  the  old  Sycamore  that 
stands  pining  by  its  nde. 

WlLUAM  PaTTIBON. 

BiihopwMtumouth,  March  1845. 


RIFFIN  in  his   "  Jacobite  Mimttelsy,"  Glas- 
gow, 1829,  says  "  This  is  a  mere  street  Ballad, 
but  it  is  an  exceUent  spe<umen  of  that  vnlgar 
minstrelsy,  which  speaks  so  powerfully,  to  the 
understanding  of  the  more  ignorant  pwtion  ctf 
the  populace.     It  has  also  the  merit  of  hdng 
a  good  descriptive  account,  in  riiyme,  of  the 
Jacobite  expedition  into  Eng^d,  irhich  ended 
BO  fatally  for  the  rebels  at  Preston,  wh^i  tlte 
pufflllanimity  of  JFortter,  who  commanded  Uiem  under  a  commissian 
from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  caused  them  to  surreDder,  while  they  mi^t 
have  effected  an  honourable  retreat,  and  thereby  escaped  till  at  least, 
the  day  of  vengeance  had  past.    The  ballad  accuses  Forster  of  tnaaon 
to  the  cause,  but  without  sufiScient  grounds ;  unless,  indeed,  the  oir- 
cumetanoe  of  his  making  his  escape  with  the  connivanee  of  those  in 
power,  may  be  construed  into  a  presumption  of  guilt.     Old  Me  latosb 
of  Borlam,  however,  also  escaped,  and  yet  he  is  the  Hero  of  the  song 
throughout.     He  commanded  the  Highlanders  sent  by  the  £arl  c^ 
Mar  to  join  the  Jacobites  who  rose  simultaneously  in  the  aonth,  with 
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the  olaiu  io  the  north.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  and  poflaeaaed  the 
full  (MxifideDoe  of  his  mea.  The  GoTemment  was  highly  enraged 
at  his  escape,  and  offered  a  great  reward  for  lus  apprehension,  which 
is  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  last  verse  of  the  song." 

In  "  The  Northumberland  Garland ;  or,  Newcastle  Nightingale ;  a 
matchless  collection  of  famous  songs.  Newcastle :  printed  by  and 
for  Hall  and  Elliott.  1793,"  is  a  version  of  this  song,  varying  con- 
siderably from,  and  much  shorter  than  the  one  in  GriEfin's  work — 
many  of  the  variations,  however,  are  merely  veri>al ;  those  which 
contain  any  material  alteration  are  given  in  our  notes.  The  Eur  to  the 
song,  is  the  well  known  and  favourite  tune  of  the  "  White  Cockade." 


1  soldier  brave, 
ly  behave, 
>erland  he  came, 
his  own  name. 

To  beat  the  militia  man  to  man ; 

Bat  thej  prov'd  cowards,  and  o£r  they  ran. 

Then  the  Earl  of  Mar  did  vow  and  swear. 

That  English  gronnd  if  he  came  near,* 

Ere  the  right  should  starve,  and  the  wrong  shoold  stand. 

He'd  blow  them  all  to  some  foreign  land. 

Lord  Derwentwater  he  rode  away, 

Well  mounted  on  his  dapple  grey ; 

But  soon  he  wish'd  him  home  with  speed. 

Fearing  they  were  all  betray'd  indeed. 

"  Adzonnds ! "  cried  Forster  "  never  fear 

For  Brunswick's  army  is  not  near; 

And  if  they  dare  come,  our  valonr  we'll  show 

And  give  them  a  total  overthrow," 

But  Derwentwater  soon  he  found 

That  they  were  all  endos'd  around.* 

1  nr.     TW  if  e'er  proiid  I^eetoo  he  did  cobw  new. 
*  TBT.     That  Fontn  drawed  bit  left  wing  Rnmd ; 

I  wiih  I  wu  irith  m;  ieti  wile, 

Fm  DOW  I  do  few  I  iIm]]  kMC  017  lifa. 
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'<  Alack ! "  he  cried  ''  for  this  cowardly  strife. 
How  many  brave  men  shall  lose  their  life !  '* 

Old  Macintosh  he  shook  his  head 
When  he  saw  his  Highland  lads  lie  dead ; 
And  he  wept — ^nob  for  the  loss  of  those. 
But  for  the  success  of  their  proud  foes. 
Then  Macintosh  unto  Wills'  he  came, 
Saying  ^Mv'e  been  a  soldier  in  my  time, 
And  ere'  a  Scot  of  mine  shall  yield. 
We'll  all  lie  dead  upon  the  field." 


C( 


Then  go  your  ways "  he  made  reply ; 
**  Either  surrender,  or  you  shall  die. 
Go  back  to  your  own  men  in  the  town ; 
What  can  you  do  when  left  alone  ?  " 
Macintosh  is  a  gallant  soldier  ^ 
With  his  musket  over  his  shoulder — 
*^  Every  true  man  points  his  rapier ; 
But  damn  you  Forster,  you  are  a  traitor ! " 

Lord  Derwentwater  to  Forster  said, 
**  Thou  hast  ruin'd  the  cause,  and  all  betray'd ; 
For  thou  didst  vow  to  stand  our  friend. 
But  hast  prov'd  traitor  in  the  end. 
Thou  brought  us  from  our  own  country ; 
We  left  our  homes  and  came  with  thee ; 
But  thou  art  a  rogue  and  a  traitor  both. 
And  hast  broke  thy  honour  and  thy  oath.'* 

Lord  Derwentwater  to  Litchfield  did  ride, ' 
With  armed  men  on  every  side ; 

3  General  Wills  commander  of  the  Goveniment  forces. 

*  var.     Mackintosh  was  a  valiant  soldier, 

He  carried  bis  musket  on  his  shoulder ; 

*^  Cock  your  pistols,  draw  your  rapier, 

And  damn  you,  Forster,  for  you  are  a  traytor." 

^  var.     The  lord  Derwentwater  to  Litchfield  did  lide, 
In  his  coach, and  attendance  by  his  side; 
He  swore  if  he  dy'd  by  the  point  of  a  sword, 
He*d  drink  a  health  to  the  man  he  lov'd. 

**  Thou  Fonter  has  brought  as  from  our  own  home, 
Leaving  our  estates  for  others  to  come  ; 
Thou  treach'h>as  rogue,  thou  hast  us  betray  d : 
We  are  all  ruinV],"  lord  Derwentwater 
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Dat  still  he  swore  by  the  point  of  his  sword, 
To  drink  a  health  to  hia  rightfal  lord. 
Lord  Derwentwater  he  was  coademn'd 
And  led  unto  his  latter  end ; 
And  though  hia  lady  did  plead  full  sore, 
They  took  his  life,  they  conld  get  no  more. 

Brave  Derwentwater  he  is  dead ; 
From  his  fiur  hody  they  took  the  head  ; 
But  Mncintoah  and  his  friends  are  fled, 
And  they'll  set  the  hat  on  another  head. 
And  whether  they  are  gone  beyoud  the  aea, 
Or  if  they  abide  in  this  country, 
Though  our  King  would  give  ten  thousand  poi 
Old  Macintosh  will  scorn  to  be  found. 


^{  'SBLsttt  of  Z^m* 


I    BISHOPBICK    t 


CANNOT  get  to  my  love,  if  I  would  dee, 

The  water  of  Tyne  runs  between  him  and  me ; 
And  here  I  must  stand  with  the  tear  in  my  e'e. 
Both  sighing  and  sickly,  mj  sweetheart  to  see. 

O,  where  is  the  boatmao,  my  bonny  honey  ? 

O,  where  is  the  boatman  ?     O,  bring  him  to  me — 
To  ferry  me  over  the  Tyne  to  my  honey, 

And  I  will  remember  the  boatman  and  thee. 

Oh !  bring  me  a  boatman,  and  111  give  him  mtmcy, 
And  yon  for  your  trouble  rewarded  shall  be, 

To  ferry  me  over  the  Tyne  to  my  honey, 
Or  ferry  him  cross  that  rough  river  to  me. 
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OTIHOBtN  OBDMK. 


lEicommnnictitiontf  at  <>M)ing|ia3n  Kor^tunlierlaadi. 


HE  following  documents  are  extracted  from 
the  register  of  the  Church  at  OTingfaam,  in 
Northumberiand : — 

"  John  Sharp,  Doctor  in  DiTinitjr,  Arch- 
deacon of  this  Archdeaooniy  of  Northumbeiv 
Und,  to  all  and  singular  Becton,  Vicars, 
Chaplains,  Cnrat«8  and  olerks,  wbomsoerer, 
in  and  throughout  our  whole  Ardideaeonry, 
wheresoever  constituted,  greeting.  We  command  you,  or  one  of 
you,  publicly  to  denounce,  denote,  and  declare  with  eflbct,  Mary 
Simpson  and  James  Greener,  of  the  parish  of  Ovingham,  within  our 
said  Archdeaconry  on  some  Sunday  or  holiday,  in  the  said  parish 
oburoh  of  Ovingham,  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service  in  the  fore- 
noon, whilst  the  congregation  of  Christian  people  is  there  publicly 
assembled  for  Divine  worship,  to  have  been,  and  to  be  exoommonicate 
by  the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunioation,  respectively,  for 
their  manifest  contumacies  and  contempt,  in  not  ondergoing  a  salu- 
tary and  suitable  penance  by  ua  enjoined  them  severally  for  thdr 
souls*  health,  and  the  reformation  of  th«r  manners,  and  more  especi- 
ally for  the  crime  of  fornication,  by  ^em  severally  committed,  and  in 
not  certifying  the  perfonnanoe  of  such  penance,  pursuant  to  oar 
personal  admonition  to  them,  and  such  of  them,  within  a  certain 
competent  time  to  them  appointed,  and  long  since  past ;  and  what 
you  shall  do  in  the  premises  you  shall  duly  certify  us,  our  lawful 
representatiTe,  or  some  other  competent  judge  in  that  behalf,  t<^etliBr 
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with  these  present*.     Giveii  under  the  seaJ  of  our  Arohdeacoory, 
this  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1769. 

Bra  EMS  Wheler,  Befi^ater. 
"  That  the  above  exconnnunication  was  publicly  read  in  the  parish 
church  of  Ovingham,  on  Sunday,  the  second  day  of  April,  1769,  in 
timo  of  Divine  Service  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  is  attested 
by  us. 

"  The  above  persona  were  absolved.  May  the  7th,  1769." 
"  Memorandum. — That  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Mary 
Fittis,  wife  of  John  FittJs,  of  Ovingham,  was  read   in  the  parish 
church  of  Ovingham,  on  Sunday,  Deo.  27. 1778,  by  me, 

"  Christopher  Greoson,  Minister." 


THE  SUNDERLAND   PROJECTORS. 

E  following  ballad  is  worthy  of  preservation ; — it 
■as  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  care  and  industry 
r  that  eminent  local  collector,  the  late  John  Sykes, 
ookseller,  Newcastle,  who  found  it  pasted  on  the 
ack  of  an  old  picture : — it  was  presumed  to  be  the 
nly  copy  in  existence.  The  notes  have  been  added 
uBm  various  local  authorities. 


fYtW^^  has  e'er  been  at  Snoderhtnd,  that  fomous  town, 
LI  |K  Must  have  heard  of  those  men  of  high  fame  and  renown, 
^P     Who  for  Projects,  and  Schemes,  and  Dengns.  and  so  forth. 
Are  greatly  disljnguish'd  all  over  the  North. 

Derry  down,  Deny  down. 

Such  a  wonderful  progress  in  learning  they've  made. 
Have  drawn  out  such  plans  for  th'  advancement  of  trade, 
With  an  art  so  profound,  we  expect  very  soon 
That  they'll  teach  us  a  way  to  fly  up  to  the  moon. 


And  to  bring  so  important  a  project  to  bear, 
They've  finish'd  already  some  castles  in  air ; 
And  all  that  they  want  now  are  trifling  things. 
As,  a  few  little  feathers,  to  eke  out  their  wings. 


Derry,  &c. 


Deny,  &c. 
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Then  all  je  Philosophers,  Mathematidans, 
Who  long  have  been  buried  in  dreams  and  in  visions, 
Compar'd  to  these  men,  ye  are  nothing  bat  Owls, 
And  all  the  whole  Royal  Society,  fools. 

Deny,  Ac. 

You  must  know  that  a  project  has  long  been  on  foot, 
For  cleansing  that  harbour,  and  scouring  it  out ; 
And  so  long  they  talk'd  on't,  that,  to  hasten  the  thing, 
They  got  an  act  pass'd  that  it  ne'er  should  begin. 

Derry,  &e. 

Commissioners  were  chosen,  a  rare  band  of  men. 
Right  able  to  wrangle,  or  fight  with  a  pen. 
And  prone  to  do  nothing,  a  &mous  cabal. 

Of  some  Knights  and  some  'Squires  and  some  no  'Squires  at  all. 

Derry,  &c. 

And  for  close  consultation,  and  speaking  their  mind, 
They  hir'd  a  large  room  where  they  reason'd  and  din'd, 
And  that  we  might  Ihink  they  did  nothing  in  vain, 
They  still  met  to  appoint  their  next  meeting  again. 

Derry,  &c. 

They  elected  a  Chairman,  that  all  might  go  fair. 
That  is,  they  put  somebody  into  a  Chair, 
Who  so  wisely  might  talk,  when  the  room  it  was  full. 
That  from  thence  it  was  called  the  place  of  a  scull. 

Deny,  &c. 

Their  business  was  first,  strange  proposals  to  hear. 
About  mending  the  harbour  and  building  a  pier, 
And  then  they  agreed  to  confer  the  best  sum 
On  him,  who  best  ofEer'd  what  was  ne'er  to  be  done. 

« 

Derry,  &c. 

Don  Alleno  ^  came  first  in  the  list,  and  he  saith. 

He  had  found  out  a  way,  by  the  strength  of  his  fiaith; 


^  Thomas  Allan,  of  Ayres  Quay,  Gent,  whose  proposal  "  for  the  making  of  fourteen 
feet  of  water  into  and  out  of  the  harbour  at  Sunderland,  in  the  loweit  neap  tide,  m  case 
the  Commissioners  would  allow  him  two  and  one  half  per  cent  for  the  money  to  be  laid 
out  therein,*^  is  agreed  to  on  certain  conditions,  6th  December,  1749. 
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Thej  desire  he'll  disclos't,  he  his  bosom  unlocks ; 
'Twas  to  force  a  new  River,  thro'  mountains  and  rocks. 

Derry,  &c. 

The  committee  sat  mute  for  a  while,  then  declare, 
That  for  such  a  great  job  they'd  not  money  to  spare ; 
But  if  he  was  sure  it  would  bring  him  in  gains. 
They'd  give  him  the  ground  he'd  remove  for  his  pains. 

Derry,  &c. 

Jacobo^  then  next,  not  so  pert  as  the  other. 

But  of  aspect  more  grave,  tho'  in  scheming  a  brother, 

Begs  leave  to  exhibit  a  wonderful  Plan, 

Of  a  thing  that  out-did  the  out-doings  of  man. 

Derry,  Stc 

The  members  agree  to\  and  desire  he'll  begin, 
Then  grant  him  a  sum  to  complete  the  strange  whim. 
But  be  laugh'd  in  his  sleeve  (now  secure  of  the  Pelf) 
To  think  that  some  there  were  as  wise  as  himself. 

Derry,  &c. 

A  blind  man'  was  next,  who  desired  to  bring  in 
A  comical  kind  of  a  whirligig  thing ; 


2  Jacob  Spencely. — He  is  desired,  (3rd  Jan.  1749)  at  the  expense  of  the  commission- 
ers, to  prepare  models  of  machines  for  his  Scheme^  and  he  receives  a  reward  of  two  gui- 
neas in  the  same  year.  A  vessel,  boat  and  machine  were  made^  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, for  dredging  the  harbour,  which  were  successfully  employed  for  many  yean  after- 
wards.— Spenedjfs  Landing  is  immortalized  in  the  local  song  of  Spottee : — 

*<  The  auld  wives  of  Whitburn  doesnt  know  what  to  dee ; 
^  They  dare  not  come  alang  the  sands  wi*  the  lang  tailed  skaites  in 
their  hands,  to  Jacob  Spencely's  landing  as  they  used  for  to  dee ; 
"  For  they  com  alang  the  sands,  wi'  their  swills  in  their  hands ; 
*<But  now  they're  forced  to  take  a  coble  and  come  in  by  the  sea." 

3  Bobert  Hazby  was  a  clock  maker,  and  had  a  variety  of  curious  clocks,  which  he  fre- 
quently exhibited  for  a  trifling  sum,  giving  notice  himself,  by  beat  of  drum,  of  the  time  of 
the  intended  exhibitions.  He  was  blind,  and  consequently  his  ingenuity  was  considered 
the  more  surprising.  In  1750  he  received  a  reward  of  ten  guineas,  for  making  the  model 
of  a  machine  for  removing  ballast  out  of  the  river.  He  was  living  in  1770,  and  is  still 
recollected  by  some  of  the  elders  of  Sunderkmd.  He  frequently  presented  petitions  to 
the  Commissioners ;  amongst  their  loose  papers,  the  following  occurs  • — "  That  your 
petdtioner  proposed  to  be  engineer  about  thirty  years  agoe,  and  Mr.  Winfield,  he  being 
chairman  at  that  time,  told  you  that  you  would  never  get  such  another,  think  on  him  as 
littel  as  you  please.     I  both  maid  an  engin  for  you  then,  and  at  the  ^ame  time  I  drew  a 
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His  parts  they  admir'dy  and  declar'dy  great  and  small, 
That,  tho'  blind,  he  saw  better  than  the  best  of  them  all, 

Derry,  &c. 

Don  Michael?   who  long  had  been  forming  his  plan, 
A  Projector  himself,  and  a  firiend  to  the  Clan, 
Found  out,  that  if  onoe  thej  the  river  could  clear, 
It  would  lose  the  Projectors  some  hundreds  a  year. 

Derry,  &c. 

And  loth  that  the  tribe  should  be  robb'd  of  their  pay, 
Which  would  soon  be  the  case,   if  the  sand  went  away. 
He  repairs  to  his  study,  and,  thanks  to  his  skill. 
Has  invented  an  Engine,  to  keep  it  there  still. 

Derry,  &c. 

Then  a  health  to  Don  Michaely  and  eke  to  Don  AUeUj 
Tou'U  pledge  me,  I  know,  if  I  take  off  a  gallon ; 
The  one  can  move  mountains  with  spade  and  wheelbarrow, 
And  t'other  can  scratch  them  away  with  a  harrow. 

Sir  C.  8karp^$  Colledums. 


plan  for  you,  and  nobody  could  say  anything  against  it :  but  in  my  way  of  thinkii)g^  it 
would  have  taken  up  three  or  fore  keels  in  an  hour  by  the  purchase  of  fore  homes — but 
Rob.  Walker  put  them  of  that,  as  he  said  thare  was  the  same  thing  making  at  NewoB»- 
tle,*  and  when  they  was  done  with  it  they  would  get  it,  but  I  never  heard  tell  that  it  is 
maid  yet.  Now  you  have  had  fore  or  &ve  Engineers  and  all  to  no  servicci^and  the  pier 
that  you  are  building  now,  if  you  carry  it  East,  or  East  and  be  South,  it  will  fling  such  m 
tumbling  sea  in  if  the  storm  come  on  betwixt  North  and  East,  that  no  ships  can  ride  in 
the  harbour,  besides  the  ballest  and  rubish  that  it  will  through  in,  which  will  chock  the 
harbour  up.  Gentlemen  it  is  not  only  my  judgment,  but  it  is  the  oppenicn  of  the  sea 
faring  men  in  general,  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  plan  now  lying  by  me  if  yon  will  be 
pleased  to  examine  it,  and  look  it  over,  for  I  doni  pretend  to  medell  no  more  concerning  it.** 

<"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  humb.  Servt.  ROBERT  HAXfi  Y." 
^  Michael  Harrison,  the  innkeeper,  at  whose  house  the  Commissioners  held  their  meet- 
ings. He  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  named  in  the  list  of  Projectors,  as  he  is  desired 
(21  Dec.  1761) ''to  provide  harrows  and  with  them  make  the  exprimaUhy  him  pro- 
posed, for  removing  sand  out  of  the  harbour.**  He  was  not  enriched  by  his  experiments 
however,  for  in  1768,  he  presents  to  the  board  a  petition,  stating  his  indigence ;  and,  as 
a  title  to  reward,  he  adds,  that  he  **  was  the  identical  person  that  first  proposed  the  open- 
jng  of  the  South  channel  in  the  manner  it  was  done,"  which  would  have  been  done  in  Mr. 
Vincent's  time,  but  that  ^*he  was  too  fond  of  his  boring  scheme,**  He  also  states,  that 
he  caught  a  fever  by  too  great  application  in  forming  the  second  cut 


•  **  Oct  19, 1765,  a  iu!w  machioe  of  a  pwtiealar  construction,  built  under  the  direction  of  Jl^. 
an  able  and  ncperiencod  engineer,  for  clearing  the  rirer  Tyne,  was  launched  off  the  Quaj  at  Neireastle."— 
KtieeatfU  Papen. 


DITION  says  that  Kino  Jahe§  scolded  Bishop  Jambs 

death ;  scolded  him  so  roosdly  and  roughly,  on  the  8th 

May,  1617,  in  his  own  castle  at  Durham,  that  he  retir- 

to  Auckland,  and  died  of  a  violent  fit  of  stone  and 

anguary,  brought  on  by  perfect   vexation,  three  days 

The  cause  of  this  royal  objuration  was  probably  Bishop 

James's  contest  with  the  citizens  of  Durham,  relative  to  their  borough 

privileges,  and  to  parliitmentary  representation,  though  "  Mickleton, 

in  one  of  his  MS.  volumes,  lays  the  bUme  upon  some  stale  beer  which 

had  excited  the  king's  indignation." 

This  Bishop  James  (says  the  same  authority)  was  a  little  inclined 
to  hoard  his  money  and  save  an  estate  for  hia  family,  but,  bating  this, 
as  kindly  and  quiet  a  bishop  as  ever  lived,  hurting  nobody,  thwarting 
nobody,  jostling  nobody  of  the  king's  high  road,  but  quietly  ambling 
along  on  his  own  episcopal  pad,  with  rather  shabby  lad  lustre  purple 
housings.  Well  1  when  poor  Bishop  James  had  been  scolded  to 
deatli,  and  lay  cold  in  the  Abbey,  the  palatine  lieges  soon  found  out 
that  hia  snooessor  Neile  was  not  a  whit  better,  for  he  seldom  enter- 
tained the  gentry,  no,  not  even  at  tie  Quarter  Sestiont ,-  Neile  kept 
only  one  or  two  servants  in  his  absence  at  the  castle,  and  small  beer 
waa  brewed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  on  any  emei^ncy ;  yet  was 
Neile  a  liberal  patron  of  letters. — Surteea,  <S"C. 
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THE    NORTHUMBRIAN    CAPTIVES. 

Sr  JAMES  HSNRT  DIJI0.1,  ESQ. 


is  recorded  of  the  celebrated  Gregory,  that  atmok 

nth  the  youth  and  beanty  of  some  Saxon  girls,  offered 

or  sale  in  the  Roman  Forum,  he  enquired  vho  they 

rare,  and  being  told  that  they  were  Anklet,  he  replied, 

'  they  would  not  be  Angles,  but  Anoblb,  if  Uiey  were 

Christians ! "       He  then  asked  from  what  part  of  Angle-land  they 

carae,  and  was  informed  from  Deiri  a  province  of  NorthmnberUiid, 

whose  King  was  called  ^lla  or  Alla.    "AJleluia.'"  quoth  the  SaJDt, 

catching  at  the  word,  "  that  is  good  t  we  must  teach  them  to  aing 

Alleluia,  and  free  them  from  (Dei  ird)  the  wrath  of  God." 


vinely  ^r ! 

s  in  the  Forom  there 

kI  on  the  graceful  flow 

er  the  virgin  snow, 

res  of  heavenly  birth, 

earth. 

A  passing  thought !  for  the  clanking  chain 

O !  it  breathed  sad  tales  of  the  battle  plain — 

Of  the  childless  sire — the  desert  cot — 

The  home  where  the  loved  one's  voice  was  not- 

The  laurel  wreath  on  Ihe  victor's  brow, 

Seemed  the  brand  of  Cain  to  that  old  man  now. 

"From  what  sweet  dime?"  did  the  old  man  say — 

From  the  isle  in  the  north  seas  br  away. 
Where  the  warrior's  cairn,  and  the  Druid's  stone. 
And  the  cromlech  stand  mid  the  moorlands  lone — 
A  land  with  its  own  calm  beauty  bright, 
Yet  dim  in  the  rays  of  Gospel-light 
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Trembled  the  tear  in  the  old  man's  eye, 
As  he  gazed  again,  and  spake  with  a  sigh — 
"  Beautiful  beings !  coald  ye  but  know 
That  for  ALL,  did  the  blood  of  Jesa  flow ; 
That  for  .you  he  died  on  Calvary's  tree — 
Not  Angles,  bat  ANGELS  ye  tAen  would  be! " 

Tradition  well  bath  the  Legend  told, 

How  they  were  bought  with  the  good  Saint's  gold ; 

How — slaves  no  more — with  a  father's  love 

He  pointed  the  path  to  realms  above, 

And  tanght  them  the  lore  by  which  was  given, 

The  freedom  of  "  children  and  Heirs  op  Heaven  V 
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KIDLAND  LORDSHIP. 

E  inhabitants  of  this  district,  which  is  situate  in 
be  north  west  of  Northumberland,  retained  many 
f  the  peculiar  customs  and  manners  of  the  Bor- 
erers  longer,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  part 
f  the  county.      Their  houses  were  always  built  in 
low  glen,  by  the  aide  of  a  rivulet,  and  were  formed 
^f  whiastone,  daubed  with  mud,  mixed  perhaps  with 
a  small  proportion  of  lime.     The  farmers  usually  paid  their  rents 
yeariy,  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  at  Newcastle,  where  they  generally  pro- 
vided grocerira,  which,  with  a  stock  of  salted  beef,  whiskey,  and  a  few 
other  necessary  articles,  served  them  until  the  long  and  dreary  winter 
was  past,  and  they  seldom  visited  any  other  market  until  the  succeed- 
ing summer.     Like  all  other  people  devote<l  to  a  tame,  languid,  and 
insipid  occupation,  they  were  fond  of  strong  liquors,  which  exhiUrate 
the  spirits,  and,  by  a  temporary  madness,  vary  the  uniform  circula- 
tion of  thought.     Cards  also  was  a  favourite  pastime,  when  they  met 
in  parties.     On  the  north  brink  of  the  Coquet  is  a  whinatone  rock, 
on  which  formerly  stood  a  whiskey-house,  called  8lyme-/oot,  which 


'  We  mi;  at  nell  obserT«  here,  once  for  all,  thit  many  or  the  original  poems  in  tba 
Table  Boob  are  the  property  of  differeat  publishers  of  Miuit^  and  therefore  miut  not  be 
Vpropriated  by  CompOKn,  without  a  prerioiu  appUcation  being  made  to  the  Editor  to 
n  the  fact.— Ed.  T.  B. 
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was  the  winter  rendezvous  of  all  the  neighbouring  sheep  farmers : 
here  they  resigned  themselves  to  gambling  and  hard  drinking :  and 
lost  in  a  whirl  of  dissipation  to  all  care  and  recollection,  the  dajs  pass- 
ed by  unheeded  while  their  servants  travelled  to  and  fro  to  receive  or- 
ders and  transmit  intelligence.  These  ruinous  excesses,  however,  at 
last  reached  the  ears  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  rector  of  Both- 
bury,  and  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  who  threatened  offenders 
with  ecclesiastical  punishment  if  they  did  not  desist,  and  weekly  attend 
their  respective  places  of  worship.  His  injunctions  had  the  desred 
effect ;  and  since  that  time,  no  such  riotous  assemblies  have  been 
held ;  while  the  superior  knowlede;e  and  correct  conduct  of  the 
present  sheep  farmers  have  operated  to  produce  a  correspondent 
change  in  the  character  of  their  servants. 

The  shepherds  in  Kidland  are  peculiarly  attached  to  their  dogs ; 
and  not  without  reason,  for  the  sagacity,  activity,  and  discrimination 
of  these  animals,  are  truly  surprising,  and  would  scarcely  be  credited 
by  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  actions. 
On  setting  out  in  a  morning,  the  dog,  without  receiving  any  instruc- 
tions, takes  a  round  to  scour  the  skirts  of  his  limits ;  in  doing  which, 
he  is  careful  to  detect  and  drive  any  stranger  that  may  attempt  to  in- 
trude within  his  liberties,  and  to  reclaim  such  stragglers  as  have 
wandered  from  his  own  flock.  His  master  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
repair  to  a  certain  station,  where  the  industrious  animal  never  fails  to 
meet  him.  If  all  be  well,  he  returns  cheerfully  ;  but  if  a  dead  sheep 
be  within  his  tract,  (which  he  discovers  by  his  smell),  he  approaches 
his  master  in  a  dejected  manner,  and  leads  him  to  the  spot  where  the 
carcase  lies.  This  extensive  district  consists  of  a  number  of  lofty  ver- 
dant hills,  of  a  conical  form.  The  glens  which  intersect  them,  are  of 
every  variety  of  form,  and  exhibits,  in  summer,  all  that  is  picturesque 
as  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  Here  the  Cheviot  breed  of 
sheep  are  found  in  their  full  perfection.  The  sweet  green  herbage  on 
which  they  depasture  seems  to  be  particularly  favourable  for  breeding 
this  useful  and  beautiful  race  of  animals  ;  they  are  never  attacked  by 
the  rot  and  seldom  by  any  other  disease :  yet  the  many  advantages 
which  apply  to  those  healthy  sheep  walks  is  frequently  mixed  with 
evil.  In  winter,  the  storm  often  bursts  unexpectedly  upon  the  hills, 
and  the  flocks  which  escape  the  drifting  snow,  are  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  on  the  slope  of  steep  hills,  and,  if  a  sudden  thaw  succeed,  great 
numbers  are  swept  into  the  burns  below,  where  they  inevitably  perish. 
Every  precaution  is  employed  to  prevent  such  fatal  accidents,  but  fre- 
quently without  effect.  Opposite  to  the  east  comer  of  Milkhope  HUl 
(an  ancient  entrenchment),  is  a  tremendous  steep,  over  which  a  sheet 
of  water  dashes  with  terrific  fury.       This  obscure  and  rugged  ^ot  is 
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a  safe  ari^uin  for  innuinerable  flocka  of  carrion-crows,  and  other  rora- 
cious  birds,  that  prey  upon  the  kmba  in  the  yeaning  season.  Thft 
sheep  farmers  have  abandoned  the  absurd  custom  of  milking  their 
ewes,  and  of  throwing  their  manure  into  some  bum  daring  a  flood. 
Their  dung  is  now  applied  to  enrich  their  meadows.  These  beautiful 
sheep  walks  were  formerly  the  scene  of  constant  theft;  and  spuilzis, 
and  were  occupied  with  little  profit.  When  the  descendants  of 
Dick  o'  the  Cow,  Kinmont  Willie,  and  Jock  o'  the  Side,  were  labour- 
ing in  the  vocation  of  their  fathers,  the  floeks  and  herds  of  their  neigh- 
bours werc'always  in  jeopardy. 

Even  so  late  as  16:11,  Kidland  Lordship  was  let  for  ^5  a  year.  In 
1731,  it  let  for  ^100  a  year;  and  shortly  previous  to  1824,  it  was  let 
by  the  proprietor,  Sir  Thomas  Legard,  Bart,  of  Yorkshire,  for  ^^3000. 
per  annum;  and  besides  this  estate,  there  arc  several  small  freeholds 
in  this  Lordship.  The  astonishing;  rise  in  the  value  of  these  sheep 
farms  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  security  of  pos- 
sesion, and  the  various  and  multiplied  blessings  of  internal  peace.-— 
Machrizwi  Northd. 


LUCY  GRAY,  OF  ALLENDALE. 


BY     KORERT     ANDEBHOX,     THE     CUMBRIA 


UCY  Gray,"  says  Robert   Anderson  in  an 
Autibiography     affixed     to     his     Poetical 
Works   (Soott,   Carlisle,   1820),   "was  my 
first  attempt  at  poeticid  compontion ;  and 
was  suggested  from  hearing  a  Northumbrian 
rustic   relate   the   story  of  the  unfortunate 
lovers.      She  was  the  toast  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  villagers;    and  to  use  the  simple 
language  of  my  Northumbrian  friend  "Monie 
a  smart  canny  lad  wad  hae  gane  far  efter  dark,  aye  through  fire  and 
water,  just  to  get  a  luik  at  her."      James  Walton,  a  neighbouring 
former's  son,  from  his  wonderful  agility  as  a  dancer,  was  the  proud 
hero  who  won  Lucy''8  affections:   but  "disease,  the  canker  worm** 
preyed  on  her  damask  cheek ;  and  this  blooming  bud  of  innocence 
died  in  her  seventeenth  year.     James  seldom  spoke  afterwards ;  but 
haunted  her  grave,  or  her  favourite  seat,  their  place  of  meeting,  in  a 
dell,  near  a  rivulet ;  and  ere  long,  according  to  bis  request,  he  wai 
laid  by  the  side  of  his  Lucy." 
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The  song  was  set  to  miuic  by  the  late  Mr.  Hook,  and  was  for 
years  a  popular  favourite.  Though  greatly  inferior  to  what  after- 
wards came  from  the  pea  of  Anderson,  as  the  first  compositioa  of 
that  talented  but  unfortunate  eon  of  genius,  it  merits  a  reprint  in 
our  work. 

EucB  CSttHSt  of  ^IltnOaU. 


ir^AY,  have  you  seen  the  blasUng  roa* 
jr     The  blooming  pink,  or  lily  pale  ? 
■"      Fairer  than  any  flow'r  that  blows. 
Was  Lucy  Gray,  of  Allendale. 

Pensive  at  eve,  down  by  the  bum. 

Where  oft  the  maid  they  us'd  to  hail. 

The  shepherds  now  are  heard  to  mourn, 
For  Lucy  Gray,  of  Allendale. 

With  her  to  join  the  sportive  dance. 
Far  have  I  stray'd  o'er  bill  and  vale. 

Then  pleaa'd,  each  rustic  stole  a  glance 
At  Lucy  Gray,  of  Allendale. 

1  sighing  view  yon  hawthorn  shade, 
Where  first  I  told  a  lover's  tale ; 

For  now  low  lies  the  matchless  maid. 
Sweet  Lucy  Gray,  of  Allendale. 

I  cannot  toil,  and  seldom  sleep ; 

My  parents  wonder  what  I  ail : 
While  others  rest,  I  wake  and  weep. 

For  Lucy  Gray,  of  Allendale. 

A  load  of  grief  preys  on  my  breast, 
In  cottage,  or  iu  darken'd  vale ; — 

Come,  welcome  Deatfi!  O,  let  me  rest 
Near  Lucy  Gray,  of  Allendale ! 


POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CUCKOO. 

BY  JAMES  HARDY. 


Lbude  Bing  cuccu, 

Groireth  ted,  and  bloweth  mcd,' 

And  vpringih  the  wde-  nu. 

Sing,  eocD  ! 
Awe'  bleleth  after  lomb, 
Lbouih'  aher  nlTe  eu, 
BuJIdc  ilertelb,'  buck  Tertetb,^ 

Marie  sing  cucu. 
Ciicco,  cuccu,  well  siogea  tbu,  cueeu, 
Ne  twik'  (bu  naver  nu. 
Sing,  cuccu,  nu,  sing,  cucru. 
Sing,  cucru,  sing,  cuecu,  nu. 

OUtrf  EBgliih  SoBff,  vbout  12da 
TempuB  adrrt  veris,  cuculul  oiodo  nimpe  aoporem. 

AierSied  to  Bsde. 


POPULAR  compend  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  Cuckoo,  might  be  drawn  up  from  the 
vaiious  vulgar  opiniona  afloat  regarding  that 
darling  bird,  and  the  etrains  of  the  rural 
muse,  in  which  these  concludons  are  em- 
bodied. William  Howitt  in  his  genial 
"  Book  of  the  Seasone,"  adduces  a  rustic 
rhyme  of  the  shire  of  Norfolk,  which  com- 
memorateB,  in  faithful  charactors,  the  sev- 
eral epochs,  by  which  its  summer  pilgrimage,  'm  our  clime,  is  distin- 
guished. 

"  Id  April,  the  cuckoo  shows  bis  bill ; 
In  May,  he  rings  both  night  and  day; 
In  June,  he  altereth  his  tnne; 
In  July,  he  prepares  to  fly ; 
Come  August,  go  he  must." 
With  not  less  admirable  reference  to  the  calendar  of  nature,  in  dis- 
cloeiag  germs  and  odoriferous  blossoms,  Logan  saluting  the  "  blithe 
new-comer,''  tells  us, 

I  Meadow.    2  Weed.    •<  Ewe.    *  Loweth.     ^  Le^  about,  gambles,  ■tartlet  Secltin 
*  Goeth  to  harbour  in  tbe  rert  or  fern.     Sir.  J.  Hawkins    '  Cease. 
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'<What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  greea, 

Thj  certain  voice  we  hear; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  gaide  thj  path 

Aod  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 
What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom^ 

Thou  fliest  the  vocal  vale ; 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lauds, 

Another  spring  to  haiL" 

In  Northumberland,  the  peasant  too  cherishes  his  son^  of  the  seasons, 
appropriate  to  each  new  dispersion  of  the  wintry  shadows — he  too 
adduces  some  incident  in  the  mysterious  tale,  not  generally  observed 
or  known. 

*'  The  cuckoo  comes  of  mid  March, 

And  cucks  of  mid  Aperill. 

And  gauns  away  of  Midsummer  month, 

When  the  corn  begins  to  fill." 

The  ouckoo  frequently  makes  its  appearance,  considerably  prior  to 
the  date,  when  the  leafing  woods  and  the  sunny  valleys  re-echo  its 
"  two-fold  shout.'' 

Every  thing  about  this  bird  is  matter  of  wonder,  and  fable  has  not 
belied  its  functions,  in  detailing  the  marvellous  relation.  There  were 
days,  when  the  gorgeous  Birds  of  Paradise,  were  believed  to  have 
existed,  destitute  of  either  legs  or  feet ;  spending  their  ''  ambrosial 
lives,''  perpetually  on  unwearied  wing,  beneath  the  cloudless  skies, 
and,  amid  the  perfumed  groves  of  the  Tropics.  And  the  time  is  not 
by-past,  when  the  cuckoo,  was  feigned  to  derive  its  summer's  suste- 
nance, from  the  eggs  of  helpless  warblers  whose  trim  nesta  it  riffled. 

"  The  cuckoo's  a  bonny  bird. 

He  whistles  as  he  flies. 

He  brings  us  good  tidings, 

He  tells  us  no  lies.* 

He  sucks  little  birds'  eggs. 

To  make  his  voice  clear; 

And  never  sings,  cuckoo. 

Till  summer  draws  near."t 

*  To  its  truthfulness,  as  the  ^  cuckold's  quirister/*  it  may  be  tliat  Shakespeare  allude?, 

when  he  «ing3  of 

*  The  plain-song  cuckoo  grey, 

Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay.*' 

Midsummn'^Nigkfa  Dreawu 

**  Who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,**  says  Bottom,  **  though  he  cry  cvcAoo  never  so.** 

f  This  is  well  known  as  a  popular  Northumbrian  rhyme,  but  it  is  not  peculiar.    See 

another  version  of  it  in  th«  Gentleman's  Blagazine  for  Feb.  1796,  p.  117. 
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From  this  delicious — speech  invigorating  aliment,  it  is,  that  it 
acquires  that  lucid  intonation,  and  unfettered  utterance,  that  enables 
it  to  keep  the  spring-tide  groves  so  long  resonant  to  its  ^^  wandering 
voice.**^  .When  the  date  of  the  feathered  tribes'  soUcitude  is  com- 
pleted, and  instead  of  fragile  eggs  and  callow  younglings,  in  slim, 
unprotected  abodes,  full-fledged  broods  flutter  amid  the  boughs,  and 
scuttle  down  into  the  brake  beyond  the  reach  of  the  prying  intruder ; 
its  once  mellow  notes  grow  hoarser  and  huskier,  until,  at  length,  its 
melodious  functions  ai*e  entirely  suspended ;  ^^  seven  cucks,'"  as  an 
olden  writer  delights  quaintly  to  express  it,  being  united  to  ^^  one  cu.^'* 

To  its  far-extending  harrying  excursions  then,  it  would  be  said,  we 
owe  the  never  steady,  ever  shifting  intensity  of  its  voice ;  now  near, 
now  remote,  now  clear  and  now  stifled,  now  silent  and  now  hurried  in 
breathless  succession,  now  ' 

"  Babbling  only  to  the  vale 
Of  simsbine  and  of  flowers^" 
and  now,  indistinctly  stimng  the  ancient  silence  of  the  upland  waste. 
And  in  Berwickshire,  and  perhaps  that  shire  is  not  exclusive  in  attri- 
buting human  language  and  thought  to  a  bird,  that  can  talk  so  garru- 
lously of  its  own  name,  it  is  the  persuasion,  that  to  this  c:;use  is  to  1)e 
ascribed,  its  harsher  second  note,  uttered  amid  the  leafy  thickets,  at 
uncertain  intervals.  This  is  only  heard,  when  the  vagabond  bird  has 
pounced  ingloriously  upon  some  luckless  nest — it  is  the  discordant 
signal  for  spoil — and  being  interpreted  implies  "  muck  it  out.'**  Un- 
fortunately for  the  story's  credit,  this  note  as  observation  can  testify, 
is  repeated  by  one  of  the  birds,  when  in  pursuit  of  its  mate.-|- 

In  these  presumed  egg-hunting  excursions,  the  cuckoo  is  earnestly 
pursued  and  harrassed  by  troops  of  small  birds,  all  up  in  the  defensive, 
and  twittering  in  dismay — though  if  the  matter  would  bear  inquiry, 
it  would  be  seen  that  they  had  misapprehended  her  homely,  grey 
vesture  and  equivocal  shape,  for  those  of  a  hawk,  ^^  et  hinc  illae  lach- 
rymse.''  One  only  of  that  rancorous  train,  has  she  selected  as  her 
bosom  friend :  it  is  her  inseparable  associate,  and  as  appertains  to 
every  upstart  dependent  of  a  tyrant,  it  becomes  her  sanguinary  tool. 
In  some  places,  this  shadow  of  authority,  usually  an  unpretending 

*  The  Germans  have  a  belief,  that  the  cuckoo  cannot  cry  until  be  has  eaten  a  bird's 
egg,  and  that  when  be  has  eaten  his  full  of  cherries  three  times,  he  ceases  to  sing. — J. 
GrimnCi  Deutche  Mythologies  vol  L  640.  Annals  of  Natural  History,  Mat/y  1844. 
p.  405. 

f  The  cuckoo  may  not  be  proved  a  direct  destroyer  of  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  food ; 
yet  the  number  of  eggs,  aunually  rendered  unproductive  by  itself  or  its  young  excluding 
them  from  the  nest,  is  somewhat  astonishing.  SJaney,  in  his**  Smaller  British  Birds,** gives 
3,6410,000  eggs  of  the  insect  eating  birds,  as  the  amount. 
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meadow-pipet  or  "  moss-cheeper/"  (Antkus  prcUensU) — is  entitled 
^'  the  Cuckooes  titling,^''  and  why  the  connection  exists,  no  one  can 
divine  ;  unless  it  be  that  the  cuckoo  has  secret  intentions  of  engaging 
a  foster  nurse,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  incubation,  for  which  in  her 
own  person,  she  has  no  hearty  relish  or  deeply  urgent  desire.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Durham  peasant,  that  this  small  bird  is  the  '^  cuckooes 
Sandie."  The  cuckoo  is  of  the  "  hawk  kind,'"  *  and  imitatively  as 
well  as  ex  natura^  inclines  to  regale  her  palate  with  the  delicacies  of 
wild  game,  and  so  forth ;  but  then  although  she  can  slaughter  small 
birds  in  scores,  by  sheer  poking  at  them,  how  with  a  bill  so  atteriy 
inefficient,  can  she  contrive  to  rend  the  savoury  treat  asunder  I  To 
accomplish  this  she  assumes  to  herself  this  poor,  insignificant  bird, 
nurtures  him  in  her  evil  ways,  instructs  him  how  to  use  his  slender 
scissor- like  chops,  intended  solely  for  the  dismemberment  of  grubs, 
beetles  and  ^^  hairy  worms,^^  as  knife  and  fork,  until,  proficient  as 
a  valet  who  has  profited  by  various  service,  he  can  mince  the  meat  in 
all  variety  of  modes  that  suit  her  taste,  and  cram  it  down  her  throat 
in  such  moieties  as  to  her  appetite  may  seem  agreeable.  Hence  the 
protection  vouchsafed  and  the  inexplicable  union."!- 

From  the  belief  that  in  this,  her  predatory  vocation,  with  "  Sandie^ 
as  caterer,  she  talks  more  than  she  works,  has  arisen  a  popular 
reproach,  little  to  her  fair  fame,  or  regarded  as  of  literary  worth, 
to  the  credit  of  its  originators.. 

"Cuckoo,  Bcabb'd  gowk, 
Miclde  said,  little  wrought." 

The  ancients  had  a  proverb,  that  ^'  one  swallow  does  not  make 
summer.''^  The  natives  of  Lorbottle,  a  small  inland  town  in  North- 
umberland, held  ideas  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  ancients, 
respecting  the  causes  of  this  season.  In  the  "  wittengamote^  of  that 
community,  in  its  collective  capacity  popularly  known  as  the  ^^  coves 
of  Lorbottle,^^  it  was  agreed  that  the  cuckoo,  and  no  other  abtroser, 
all  pervading  influence,  brought  on  that  pleasant  time ;  and  that  if 
she  could  be  secured  "  within  a  pinfold  "'*  there,  the  storms  of  winter 
might  muster  and  threaten,  and  snell  Boreas  bluster  and  howl,  but 

*  This  is  no  recent  fabrication,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  that  tissue  of  fable  and  absur- 
dity, cbe  elder  Pliny  has  left  us,  under  the  name  of  Natural  History.  Pliny  affinns  that 
the  cuckoo  is  not  only  of  the  hawk  kirid»  but  that,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  it  is 
converted,  by  the  alteration  of  its  voice,  shape  and  plumage,  into  a  real  bird  of  prey. — 
Plinii  Nat,  Hist.  lib.  x. 

f  A  correspondent  in  the  Gent)eman*s  Magazine  for  17961,  says,  ''the  peasantry  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  believe  the  cuckoo  feeds  on  the  eggs  of  other  birds ;  and  that  the 
little  bird,  as  they  call  it,  accompanying  him  (the  Yvxkx  TcrquiUa,  or  Summer  bird), 
searches  for  them  for  that  purpose,  and  feeds  him.^  p.  117. 
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the  bland  zephyrs^  wing  would  ever  fan  the  fresh,  young  foliage  in 
the  groves  of  Lorbottle  !  One  particular  plantation  was  noted, 
whither  she  was  accustomed  most  frequently  to  repair,  and  utter 
her  notes  earliest  and  most  mellow.  It  was  evidently  a  favourite 
haunt — where  she  loved  to  linger.  This  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
simple  villagers,  it  was  determined  to  environ  with  a  wall,  to  render 
her  blest  stay  perpetual,  and  give  her  unquiet  footsteps  rest.  The 
wall  was  reared,  in  haste  and  Mrith  solicitude,  but  alas !  the  vanity 
of  anticipation,  just  as  the  wall  was  completed  and  a  home  prepared, 
the  capricious  and  ungrateful  bird  glided  quietly  over  the  top, 
**  And  flapped  her  well  fledged  wings,  and  sped  away." 
Thus  perished  all  hopes  of  Lorbottle'^s  being  blessed  with  a  never- 
ending  summer.  It  is  still,  however,  a  fondly  cherished  opinion, 
among  the  elders  of  the  place,  unswervingly  knit  to  the  simple  creed 
of  their  sires,  that  if  the  wall  had  only  been  raised  a  little  higher,  the 
darling  project  would  have  been  achieved.  Lorbottle,  "Hesperian 
fables  true,"  would  have  become,  a  paradise  on  earth.* 

The  cuckoo  is  singular  among  British  birds,  so  admirable  in  their 
domestic  relations,  for  consigning  its  eggs  and  young  to  the  care 
and  nurture  of  another,  which  is  silly  enough  not  to  detect  the  guile. 
Whence  does  this,  one  would  suppose,  unnatural  alienation  of  the 
parent  from  its  offspring,  spring?  The  opinion  of  the  muirland 
shepherds  is,  that  the  blame,  at  least,  attaches  not  to  the  female 
party,  but  is  entirely  owing  to  the  tyranny  and  brutish  cruelty  of  the 
male.  He — a  very  Saturn  among  birds — if  allowed  his  will — would 
speedily  exterminate  the  cuckoo  race.  Such  is  his  inveterate  rancour 
to  eggs  or  offspring,  that  if  the  female  attempt  to  perform  the  custom- 
ary avial  sittings,  he  would  forthwith  come,  armed  with  the  authority 
and  might  of  a  liege  lord,  expel  her  from  the  nest,  break  the  eggs, 
and  gobble  up  in  his  wrath,  their  entire  valuable  contents.  There- 
fore to  preserve  the  breed,  she  must  have  recourse  to  all  those  insid- 
ious expedients,  by  which  she  contrives  to  have  the  egg  conveyed  out 
of  his  reach,  and  palmed  upon  some  foolish  dupe,  that  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  hatching  cannot  distinguish  an  egg  from  a  peeble  stone.    She 

Doom'd 
Never  the  sympathetic  joy  to  know 
That  warms  the  mother  cowering  o'er  her  young, 
Some  stranger  robs ;  and  to  that  stranger's  love 
Her  egg  commits,  unnatural ;  the  nurse, 
Deluded,  the  voracious  nestling  feeds 

*  A  similar  project  was  once  entertained  by  that  sage  race — the  wise  men  of  Gotham 
— they  too  attempted  to  hedge  in  the  Cuckoo. — Geafb  Mag.  June  1796|  p.  636. 
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With  toil  anceasiing ;  and,  amaz'd,  beholds 

Its  form  gigantic  aud  discordant  hue.* 
The  honest  shepherds,  whose  habitual  line  of  observations,  rendeia 
them  familiar  with  these  strange  proceedings,  cherish  in  their  native 
uprightness,  no  goodwill  to  these  overgrown  changelings.  Various 
retaliative  experiments,  have,  on  this  account,  been  adopted  by  ihem, 
unwitting  in  their  simplicity,  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
alights  upon  the  hapless  foster-parents,  already  sufficiently  burdened, 
in  supplying  provender  to  its  capacious  maw.  When  the  huge  toad* 
like  parasite  is  nearly  feathered,  and  ready  to  escape,  they  proceed 
to  crop  its  wings,  and  tie  one  of  its  nether  limbs  to  a  peg,  thus  ren- 
dering assurance  doubly  sure ;  so  that  although  the  migratory  imr 
pulse  should  vibrate  every  nerve,  it  would  in  vain  endeavour  to  obey, 
either  by  leg  or  pinion.  Several  birds  have  been  known,  to  be  de- 
tained in  this  open  confinement,  up  till  the  commencement  of  har- 
vest ;  the  foster-parents,  all  the  while,  hovering  around  their  nursling, 
and  while  in  apprehension  of  injury  it  uttered  its  hawk-like  scream, 
chirping,  and  fluttering  and  shifting,  in  extreme  perturbation,  as  if 
the  staif  of  their  old  age  were  in  jeopardy. — Great  gowks  ! 

At  the  name  of  Goiok^  who  does  not,  with  the  freshness  of  eyents 
that  indelibly  impress  the  memory,  recall  the  ^^ glorious^  first  and 
second  of  April;  when  in  holiday  attire  defects  were  sedulously 
enquired  into,  of  which  the  wearer  had  not  a  twinkling  of  suspicion ; 
when  the  swain'^s  cart  dropped  its  back-board,  but  not  through  hasty 
driving ;  when  out-field  labourers  were  hurried  home  to  carry  stacks  of 
com  that  midsummer  saw  unremoved ;  when  the  conqueror  of  Cressy, 
would  have  heard  of  more  hose  at  random,  than  he  did  on  the  four- 
teen days  of  tilt  and  tourney  and  the  fifteen  days  of  grace  additional, 
during  which  he  celebrated  the  chivalrous  institution  of  the  Garter  ;\ 
when  errands  of  urgency  were  speeded  to  absent  parties,  who  repaid 
the  bearer  with  astounding  laughter ;  and  when  oil  of  hazel,  essence 
of  sloethom,  pigeon^s  milk,  stirrup  ointment  and  other  exquisite 
pleasantries  were  in  hourly  requisition,  to  keep  the  frolic  hot,  and 
to  ensure  the  fond  gowk^s  being  dispatched,  in  fruitless  search, 
"  another  ^  weary  "  mile." 

One  at  that  period  of  the  "  unconfirmed  year,*^  might  indeed  huntX 
"  from  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,''  a  springtide  day,  in 
the  recesses  of  the  woods,  leafless  and  unadorned,  as  when  the 
autumnal  winds  had  completed  their  devastation,  for  the  longed-for 
accents  of  spring's  harbinger.     One  or  two  stray  indications  of  the 

*  Gisboroe.  f  See  Froissait. 

\  On  the  borders  this  reirel  is  called  *  Hunt  the  Oowk." 
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relaxation  of  winter^a  iron  rigour  might,  indeed,  reward  bis  curious 
explorations — a  soentless  violet,  cerulean  as  the  sky  and  of  comfort 
as  cold — a  gilded  celandine — ^a  precious  primrose — ^but  save  in  the 
yellowing  catkins  of  the  sallow,  that  lure  abroad  from  its  mossy 
retreat  the  mountain  bee  with  sonorous  hum,  the  unfurnished  bowers 
of  the  woodland  are  solitary  and  cheerless,  and  present  few  attrac- 
tions to  a  sojourner  that  has 

" ^no  sorrow  in  its  song 

No  winter  in  its  year." 
But  the  days  will  come — are  already  maturing  to  their  speedy 
developement,  when  the  foresf  s  undersward,  shall  grow  verdant  and 
assume  beauty — and  whiten  and  blush  with  blending  blossoms — when 
the  trees  shall  bend  beneath  a  fragrant  oppression  of  foliage  and 
bloom  ;  and  life,  melody  and  enjoyment  shall  again  visit  its  de^rted 
haunts.  Then,  diifusing  ''a  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,^  over 
the  familiar  landscape  where  *^  every  prospect  pleases,^  will  awake 
the  cuckooes  gentle  note. 

The  note  that  best  the  tale  can  tell. 

Unto  the  past  so  true  : 
And  while  it  paints  the  absent  well. 
Unfolds  the  future  too. 

Telling  that  healing  prospects  smile. 
For  every  earthly  gloom ; 

That  Hope  will  climb  the  funeral  pUe, 
And  point  beyond  the  tomb. 
Such  an  epoch  as  the  calling  time  of  this  favourite  bird,  could  nbt 
fail  to  have  its  ^*  trivial  fond  records'"  and  concomitant  superstitious 
figments.  It  is  a  common  belief,  that  if  the  circumstances,  in  which 
its  note  is  first  heard  for  the  season,  be  attended  to,  they  afford 
unerring  signs,  whereby  the  secrets  of  a  man'^s  destiny,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  tnay  be  disclosed.  In  whatever  direction  he  may  be  looking, 
when  its  tones  arrest  him,  there  will  he  be  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  next  year.  If  he  be  gazing  on  the  ground — ^he  is  warned  of  an 
untimely  fate.  If  he  has  money  in  his  pocket,  it  is  an  omen,  that 
he  shall  not  lack ;  if  penniless,  that  the  cruise  of  oil  shall  not  be 
replenished,  and  that  losses  and  disappointments  shall  be  his  lot.^ 
Such,  however,  is  the  benevolent  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
such  its  hope  for  better  things — ^the  token  of  its  invaluable  worth — 
the  pledge  of  its  immortality — ^that  it  rarely  fails  to  discover,  even  in 

•  "  If  you  have  money  in  your  pockets,*  say  the  Germans,  "  when  the  Cuckoo  first 
cries,  all  will  go  well  during  the  year;  and  if  you  were  fasting,  you  will  be  hungry  the 
whole  year.** — Grimm'g  Deuiche  Mythologie, 

VOL.  III.  o 
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the  moat  deepondent  cironnwtances,  preetiges  of  a  bright  fdtnritj. 
No  wonder  then,  that  the  Ouokoo'0  call,  as  the  herald  of  good  news, 
finds  an  echo  in  every  bosom,  and  that,  with   eager   aiitioipafi<Hi8, 
yonng  and  old  are  prepared  to  welcome  its  renewal. 
Huice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring ! 

Even  yet  thoa  art  to  me 
No  bird :  but  an  inTinble  fliing, 

A  vtAee,  a  mystery. 
The  same  iriiom  in  my  school-boy  days 

I  listened  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thoosand  waya, 

In  bnsh,  and  tree,  and  sky. 
To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Throng  woods  and  on  the  green ; 
And  thon  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love : 

Still  loi^ed  for,  never  seen. 
And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet, 

Can  lie  npon  the  plain, 
And  listen  t^l  I  do  b^et 

The  golden  time  sgain.  ^ordnoorth. 


ycetofi  from  X«rtt)ttinI>'irlAtiii. 
A   SONG  OP  THE   REBELLION  OF  166 

FHOK  JAiaiBOI(*B  POPULAR  BALLADS, 


wes,  tisat  walke  every  vrheare, 
elboweff,  sod  skratdi  np  yonr 

th,  what  newes  I  heare: 
I  frayd  of  the  Bear. 
[,  and  better  it  shall, 
i-ui  ui™.  ".*.  —  -.-  treason  (rf  Ball. 

The  moone  and  the  star  are  fidlen  so  at  stryfe, 
I  never  knewe  warre  so  strange  in  my  lyfe; 
And  all  is  longe  of  a  Babylon  beaste. 
That  hath  a  thowsand  heddes  at  the  leaste. 
This  geare,  &c. 
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What  made  the  Mnrrian's  Hed  bo  stoate, 
To  seeke  the  Sheafe  of  Arroes  out? 
A  morrjon  of  that  hed !  the  Northe  may  saie  ; 
That  hed  from  the  boddje  most  needes  a  waie. 
This  geare,  &c, 

Th6  Lambe,  that  knewe  this  newes  before, 
Did  bid  the  Lyon  begin  to  rore ; 
The  Lyon,  that  oonld  not  then  refraine. 
Did  byd  the  Beare  go  shake  his  chayne. 
This  geare,  &c. 

Whose  shakinge  sache  a  shryll  did  yelde. 
That  every  beaste  did  flye  tilie  feelde; 
Which  served  and  shadowed  under  the  moone. 
And  thowght  full  littell  to  shrinke  so  soone. 
This  geare,  &c. 

And  to  Sainte  Androwe  be  they  gone, 
With  very  harde  shyfte  to  make  theare  moane ; 
And  som  of  theare  ladies  lefte  behinde. 
With  very  smaQ  wages  under  the  wynde. 
This  geare,  &c. 

But  I  marvel  yet  of  Ser  John  Shome, 
Whether  he  and  the  blessed  masse  be  borne : 
It  weare  a  mery  thinge  to  be  knowen 
Wheare  he  doth  make  his  alter-stone. 
This  geare,  &c. 

The  Cropyerde  Fox,  that  this  begon, 
And  made  his  brablinge  to  be  don, 
Is  curst  of  many  a  mother's  sonne ; 
And  I  pray  ye,  what  hath  his  coriage  wonne  ? 
This  geare,  &c. 

Yet,  when  the  newes  shall  come  to  Roome, 
I  knowe  they  will  not  sticke  to  presume. 
To  Wright  to  many  Christian  kings ; 
They  have,  as  they  woulde,  ahnaner  of  things. 
This  geare,  &c. 

Why  walk  ye  not  by  three  and  three. 
In  Polles,  as  ye  weare  wonte  to  be, 
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And  saje,  as  yoa  were  wonte  to  do, 
"  I  hold  you  a  crowne  it  is  not  trewe  ?" 
This  geare,  &c. 

Of  manie  great  helpes  yoa  bragge  and  boat, 
Besydes  Sir  John,  that  carieth  ihe  hooste, 
Lyke  nnbelievers,  as  yoa  bee, 
Yoa  bragge  of  nothinge  that  yoa  see. 
This  geare,  &c. 

You  bragge  not  of  the  Ahnightie's  name ; 
You  bragge  not  of  year  prince's  fietme ; 
You  bragge  of  never  a  faithfuU  knight, 
That  for  his  country  goelh  to  fight. 
This  geare,  &c. 

You  bragge  to  see  your  oountrey  spoylde ; 
You  bragge  to  see  poore  men  begilde ; 
You  bragge  to  see  your  brother's  blood ; — 
I  pray  teU  me  if  these  be  good. 
This  geare,  &c. 

And  as  ye  are  of  perverst  minde. 
You  swere,  and  stare,  and  wilbe  blinde ; 
Wher  in  ye  shewe,  that  faithlesse  ye 
Have  no  good  power  to  here  and  see. 
This  geare,  &c« 

Where  be  the  northern  idiotes  fled, 
That  were  by  your  devices  led  ? 
They  had  bin  better  they  had  kept  their  bed ; 
You  cannot  repeale  that  you  have  spred. 
This  geare.  &c. 

I  thinke  by  this  you  do  beleve. 
The  deviil  him  selfe  laughes  in  his  sleeve, 
That  yet  so  many  of  Balaham's  markes 
Are  still  his  true  and  faithful  clarkes. 
This  geare,  &c. 

And,  to  be  short,  I  see  and  knowe 
Howe  manie  a  one  them  selves  bestowo 
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I  accuse  no  one  ;  I  tell  ye  trewe ; 
But  ye  wilbe  knowne,  I  must  tell  you. 
This  geare,  &c. 

And  thinke,  in  tyme,  that  error  is 
The  cause  of  all  that  is  amisse. 
God  of  his  mercie  mend  thease  dayes, 
And  her  preserve  that  seekes  the  wtues. 
This  geare,  &c. 


MjIUKET  place,  Mohpeth. 

ISkObeon  of  e^ambo. 

ILLIAM  ROBSON,  a  Bevere  poetical  sati- 
rist, and  author  of  several  political  pam- 
phlets and  nuBoellaneouB  essays,  and  the 
publisher  of  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  the 
celehrated  and  ingenious  Thomas  Whitr 
tell,''  printed  at  Newcastle  in  1815,  was 
for  some  time  schoolmaster  at  Cambo ;  but 
removed  to  Morpeth  about  1807,  where 
)  died  in  1821.  Robson  had  long  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  original  manuscript  of  Whittell's  poems  from 
Mr.  Robert  Codling,  a  native  of  Whelpington,  who  had  settled  as  a 
planter  at  Rock  Spring,  Rio  Bueno,  Jamaica ;  but  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  person  to  whose  care  it  was  entrusted  had  confided  it 
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to  hands  who  had  tranaoribed  it,  and  were  printing  it.  He,  however, 
with  great  promptness  and  vigour,  recovered  the  manuscript,  copied 
it,  and  in  a  few  weeks  published  it,  but  allowed  many  ot  its  coarse 
indecencies  to  be  softened  or  omitted,  though  a  far  too  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  impurity  was  suffered  to  remain  in  it. 

Endowed  with  keen  satirical  powers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bob- 
son  sometimes  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  them  as  much  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage as  to  the  discomfort  or  injury  of  those  against  whom  ihej 
were  directed.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  blame  attadied 
to  him  for  having  occasionally  given  scope  to  this  dangerous  pro- 
pensity, it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  failed  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction during  a  long  life  spent  in  discharging  the  highly  responsi- 
ble duties  of  his  calling.  When  he  was  about  to  leave  Gambo,  he 
prepared  a  book,  in  which  he  inserted,  alphabetically  arranged,  the 
names  of  all  those  belonging  to  the  village  and  neighbourhood,  who 
had  attended  his  school,  amounting  to  the  number  of  776,  and  run- 
ning through  a  course  of  nearly  23  years,  each  name  in  the  book 
having  a  particular  mark  appended  to  it,  meant  to  be  indicative  ot 
the  disposition  or  capacity  of  the  individual.  He  ako  adopted  a 
most  ingenious  method  to  show  the  number  of  matrimonial  alliances 
amongst  his  quondam  pupils  which  had  at  that  time  taken  place,  and 
the  signification  of  all  these  he  has  poetically  explained  in  the  sequel. 
The  characters  made  use  of  for  these  purposes  are  an  index  or  hand, 
an  asterisk,  parallel  lines,  the  letter  B.,  a  note  of  exclamation,  and 
certain  arbitrary  signs  having  no  distinctive  appellation.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  of  the  explanation  referred  to : — 

'Mongst  all  the  subjects  of  my  taws, 
There's  but  one  index  plac'd, 
And  my  first  pupil.  Master  Laws, 
Is  with  that  honour  graced. 

The  names  distiDguish'd  by  a  star. 
Were  the  most  docible  by  far ; 
And  those  with  equi-distant  strokes, 
Were  second-handed  sort  of  folks ; 
But  where  you  find  the  letter  B., 
A  hum-drum  booby  you  will  see ; 
And  where  an  exclamation's  set. 
The  rascals  went  away  in  debt. 

As  it  would  carry  us  much  beyond  the  limits  at  present  at  our 
disposal,  to  describe  the  method  by  means  of  which  the  several 
unions  above  mentioned  are  pointed  out,  we  shall  merely  give  the 
lines  in  connexion  with  it. — 
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The  marke  and  pages  plac'd  above 

Nine  loving  basbands  show  ; 
Beneath  the  marbi,  the  pages  prove 
Nine  tender  wives  below, 
In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated,  there  are  tables  in  the 
book  shewing  the  annual  fluctuations  of  the  school  (the  lowest  num- 
ber having  been  52  in  1787,  and  the  highest  130  in  1803) ;  contain- 
ing also  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  prooeeded  through  book- 
keeping, speci^ing  the  different  kinds  of  learning  acquired  by  each ; 
the  total  Bnm  of  money  received  for  teaching  each  family  of  children 
above  five  in  number ;  the  average  weekly  aum  received  for  teaching 
the  highest  branches  of  education,   and  the  number  of  years  each 
family  had  been  at  school. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  this  little  book,  compiled  by  the  "  village 
schoolmaster,"  apparently  for  his  own  amusement,  is  a  most  valuable 
statistical  document,  having  its  plainness  delightfully  relieved  by  the 
sparks  of  genius  with  which  it  is  interspersed  ;  and  among  the  many 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  information  it  presents,  the  most 
obvious  is  this  that  Gambo  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  this  day,  must 
be  very  far  indeed  firom  being  one  of  "  the  dark  places  <^  the  earth." 
ffodgvm's  Northd.,  4-c. 


M0fe  i^arUs** 

ABP^S     BIBBOPBIGK     OABLAND. 


80  fine 

>  sarve  the  swine, 
sight  or  nine, 

take  her  time. 


*  EMe  Mttiej  ha»  glvea  ha  ntune  lo  a  tune  wbicb  in  spiritnl  and  lively,  and  u 
fteqiMntl;  called  for  a»  a  dance  at  the  counUj  fairs.  Her  maiden  name  wa<  Harrison, 
and  ibe  was  the  fint  wife  of  Ralph  Marley,  who  kept  a  public  bouse  at  Picklree,  bearing 
the  ngn  of  the  Swan,  with  the  appropriate  naotto  ; 

"  The  Swan  doCb  love  the  water  clear. 
And  BO  does  man  good  ale  and  beer." 
She  was  a  handsome,  buxom,  bustling  landlady,  and  brought  good  custom  to  ibe  house 
by  her  civility  and  attention.     On  the  maidi  of  the  Dutch  troop*  to  Scotland,  in  the 
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And  do  you  ken  Elsie  Marley,  honey? 
The  wife  that  sells  the  bailey,  honey; 
She  lost  her  pocket  and  all  her  money 
A  back  o'  the  bush  i'  the  garden,  honey.  * 

Elsie  Marley  is  so  neat, 
'Tis  hard  for  one  to  walk  the  street. 
But  every  lad  and  lass  you  meet, 
Cries,  do  you  ken  Elsie  Marley,  honey? 

Elsie  Marley  wore  a  straw  hat. 
But  now  she's  getten  a  velvet  cap, 
The  Lambton'lads^mun  pay  for  that — 
Do  you  ken  Elsie  Marley,  honey  ? 

Elsie  keeps  good  gin  and  ale 
In  her  house  below  the  dale, 
Where  every  tradesman  up  and  down, 
Does  call  and  spend  his  half-a-crown. 

The  farmers  as  they  come  that  way, 
Drink  with  Elsie  every  day. 
And  call  the  fiddler  for  to  play. 
The  tune  of  "  Elsie  Marley,"  honey. 

The  pitmen  and  the  keelmen  trim, 
They  drink  bumbo  made  of  gin. 
And  when  to  dance  they  do  begin 
The  tune  is  "  Elsie  Marley,"  honey. 


forty-five,  the  soldiers  amused  themselves  by  shooting  at  the  Swan,  and  it  remained  a 
long  time  afterwards  in  a  tattered  condition,  from  having  served  as  a  target  to  the  mer^ 
cenaries.  Elsie  had  a  son,  Harrison  Marley,  whose  son  Kalph  was  living  a  few  years 
since,  with  a  numerous  progeny.  Elsie  suffered  from  a  long  and  severe  illness,  and  was 
at  length  found  drowned  in  a  pond  near  Bygo,  where  it  is  supposed  she  had  fallen  in  by 
accident,  and  could  not  extriete  herself  through  weakness. 

1  This  is  a  poetical  license.  Elsie  was  an  active  manager,  and  the  household  affiure 
were  entrusted  to  her  sole  controul.  She  went  to  Newcastle  quarterly  to  pay  the 
brewer*^  bill,  &c  ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  (it  was  the  fair  day)  she  had  20  guineas 
in  her  pocket,  sewed  up  in  a  comer.  On  the  Sand-hill  she  was  hustled,  and  clapping  her 
hand  to  her  side,  she  ezdaimed  aloud,  "  O  honney,  honney,  I*ve  lost  my  pocket  and  all 
my  money.*  Jft  Matitjf* 

2  This  verse  is  not  in  Rtt8on*s  copy,  but  it  is  current  in  the  neighbourhood.  By  the 
Lambton  lads,  were  meant  the  five  brothers  of  the  house  of  Lambtoo,  all  bachelors  to  a 
certun  period,  and  all  admirers  of  Elsie  Marley. 
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Those  gentlemen  that  go  so  fine, 
They'll  treat  her  with  a  tmttle  of  wine. 
And  freely  will  sit  dowa  and  dine 
Along  with  Elsie  Marlej,  honej. 

So  to  coDclade  these  lines  I've  penn'd, 
Hoping  there's  none  I  do  offend. 
And  thas  my  merry  joke  doth  end 
Conceroing  Elsie  Marley,  honey. 


NEAR  SBW1NG3HIELDS. 


HE  place  where  the  cattle  of  Sewingshields 
formerly  stood,  ha«,  like  several  localities  in 
both  England  and  Scotland,  been  pointed 
out  as  the  scene  below  which  may  still  be 
found  the   "  cave  of  the  enchanted  war- 
riora."*      Sir  Walter  Scott  ha«   also  in- 
vested the  spot  with  some  degree  of  in- 
terest, by  selecting  it  as  a  portion  of  the 
scenery  he  travels  over  in  his  poem  of  Har- 
old the  Dauntless.     But  independent  of  these  circumstances,  there 
is  a  story  connected  with  it  wWoh  I  do  not  think  was  ever  before 
made  public.     It  was  told  me  long  ago  by  a  friend  who  is  now  in 
America,  and  ^o,  while  he  resided  in  this  country,  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  Borders,  a  district  more 
interwoven  with  our  associations  of  romance  and  chivalry  than  any 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

At  an  early  period  a  certain  personage,  whose  name  has  not  come 
to  our  knowledge,  possessed  the  castle  of  Sewingshielda,  and  being 
an  avaricious  man,  he  gathered  together  a  large  amount  of  money. 
Owing  to  some  cause  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  fortress,  and  not 
being  permitted  to  cany  with  him  any  portion  of  his  wealth,  he  resol- 
ved, in  order  that  his  successor  might  not  be  enriched  thereby,  to  sink 
it  in  Broomley  Lough,  a  large  lake  in  that  neighbourhood.  Providing 
a  massive  box,  he  bestowed  therein  his  treasure ;  and  having  placed  it 
in  a  boat,  which  he  caused  to  be  rowed  to  a  distance  from  the  shore, 

•  Si'e  vol.  ii.   p.  37. 
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he  threw  it  overboard,  Bubjecting  it  to  a  speU,  that  it  never  should  be 
removed  save  by  the  co-operation  of  "  Two  twin  yandsy  two  twin 
oxen,  two  twin  lads,  and  a  chain  forged  by  a  smith  of  kind.'"*  Soon 
afterwards,  the  keeper  of  the  castle  quitted  the  country ;  and  it  was 
observed  by  people  who  resided  in  the  vicinity,  that  when  the  wind  in 
stormy  weather  agitated  the  surrounding  waters  of  the  lake,  they 
were  ever  still  and  unruffled  above  the  place  where  the  box  containing 
the  treasure  lay. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  some  person  attaching  credit  to  the  legend, 
for  like  other  incidents  of  a  like  nature  it  passed  into  tradition,  made 
an  attempt  to  win  the  hoard  of  hidden  gold.  He  provided  the  yaudi, 
the  oxen  and  lads,  and  got  a  chain  of  sufficient  length  made,  as  he 
supposed,  by  a  smith  o/kind^  to  surround  the  spot  where  report  said 
the  box  was  deposited.  Taking  the  advantage  of  a  breezy  day  to 
accomplish  his  project,  he  commenced  by  leaving  one  end  of  the  ch^ 
on  dry  land,  and  by  carrying  out  the  remainder  in  a  boat,  he  let  it  out 
by  degrees  till  he  swept  round  the  place,  and  returned  bringing  with 
him  the  other  end  to  the  shore.  Then  speedily  attaching  the  yauds 
and  oxen  to  the  chain,  the  two  young  drivers  urged  the  animals 
forward,  in  the  same  way  as  hay  makers,  by  the  assistance  of 
horses  and  wain-ropes,  drag  together  a  number  of  coils  of  hay. 
The  box  was  accordingly  moved  from  its  position,  and  borne  onward 
to  within  a  third  part  of  its  original  distance  from  the  side  of  the 
lough,  when  unfortunately  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  broke,  and 
with  it  the  potency  of  the  whole  plan  of  recovering  the  lost  treasure, 
which  to  this  day  remains  in  safe  preservation  under  the  waters. 
The  failure  was  ascribed  to  various  causes,  but  that  which  chiefly  pre- 
ponderated was,  that  once  on  a  time  while  the  grandfather  of  the 
smith  who  made  the  chain,  and  who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  chanced 
to  be  at  Willimoteswick  paying  his  rent,  an  af&dr  which  in  those 
times  took  up  two  or  three  days,  a  sturdy  beggar  lodged  in  the  house ; 
and  this  occurring  about  three  quarters  of  an  year  previous  to  the 
birth  of  an  only  son — ^the  father  of  the  maker  of  the  chain,  it  was 
supposed  the  frailty  of  the  grandmother  had  prevented  him  from 
inheriting  the  mrtue  which  otherwise  had  descended  to  a  smith  of 
kind.—B.  White's  MSS. 

*  By  yauds  are  meant  horses,  and  a  smith  of  kind  is  one  who  daimt  his  deseent  m 
unbroken  succession  from  six  ance*^tor8  of  the  same  trade  as  himself — be  being  of  the 
seventh  generation. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SEVEN  SHIELDS. 

BY  SIR  WALTER  8C0TT. 

Thk  following  ballad  founded  on  a,  lef^nd  connected  wHh  the  oastle 
of  SewingBhields  or  Seven-Bhields,  (see  volume  ii.  page  37,)  ia  ex- 
tracted from  Sir  Walter  Scott^e  poem  of  Harold  tlw  DauntJefis. 


dangbterB  seven, 
the  moon  from  heaven; 
d  BO  lugb  their  bme, 
igs  for  their  suitora  came. 

from  Powis  and  Wales, 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  luid  nnpmned  were  their  nails; 
From  Stratb-Clwyde  came  Ewain,  and  Ewain  was  lame, 
And  the  red-bearded  Donald  from  Galloway  came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  waa  hnnchback'd  from  youth; 
Danmail  of  Cambria  had  never  a  tooth ; 
But  Adolph  of  Bambrougb,  NorthumberlaDd'a  heir, 
Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  yonng  and  was  feir. 

There  was  strife  'mongst  the  siBters,  for  each  one  would  have 
For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  brave ; 
And  envy  bred  hate,  and  hate  urged  them  to  blows, 
When  the  firm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Arch-fiend  arose! 

He  swore  to  the  mudens  their  wish  to  fulfil — 
They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work  by  his  will. 
A  spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he  given, 
"  Now  hearken  my  spell,"  said  the  Oatcast  of  heaven, 

"  Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight  hour. 

And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a  tower, 

Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shall  have  power. 

And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour." 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  Bate  on  the  wold. 
And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  must  never  be  told 
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And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaff  thej  gped. 
With  blood  from  their  bosom  they  moistea'd  the  thread. 

As  light  danced  the  spindles  beneath  the  cold  gleam, 
The  castle  arose  like  the  birth  of  a  dream — 
The  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist  from  the  gronnd 
Seven  portals  defend  them»  seven  ditches  surround. 

Within  that  dread  casUe  seven  monarchs  were  wed. 
But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning  lay  dead ; 
With  their  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  their  daggers  all  red, 
Seven  damsels  surround  the  Northumbrian's  bed. 


<( 


Six  kingly  bridegrooms  to  death  we  have  done, 
Six  gallant  kingdoms  king  Adolf  hath  won, 
Six  lovely  brides  all  his  pleasure  to  do, 
Or  the  bed  of  the  seventh  shall  be  husbandless  too." 

Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 
Had  oonfess'd  and  had  sain'd  him  ere  boune  to  his  bed ; 
He  sprung  from  the  couch,  and  his  broad-sword  he  drew. 
And  there  the  seven  daughters  of  Urien  he  slew. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  seal'd, 
And  hung  o'er  each  arch-stone  a  crown  and  a  shield  ; 
To  the  cells  of  St.  Dunstan  then  wended  his  way. 
And  died  in  his  doister  an  anchorite  gray. 

Seven  monarchs^  wealth  in  that  castle  lies  stow'd, 
The  foul  fiends  brood  o'er  them  like  raven  and  toad. 
Whoever  shall  guesten  these  chambers  within. 
From  curfew  till  matins,  that  treasure  shall  win. 

But  manhood  grows  &int  as  the  world  waxes  old ! 
There  lives  not  in  Britain  a  champion  so  bold. 
So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent  of  brain, 
As  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasure  to  gain. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  with  the  rye. 
Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumberland  fly, 
And  the  flint  clifis  of  Bambro*  shall  melt  in  the  sun. 
Before  that  adventure  be  perill'd  and  won. 


TRADITIONS,   fto. 


iallal^  Cofttle,  the  seat  of  the  GlaveringB,  is  a  noted 
place  in  traditioD*s  miaty  chroniclea.  Like  many  other 
oQcieat  Btruotuies,  it  waa  not  built  without  the  mani- 
festation of  supernatural  concern,  for  its  stability  and 
duration.  It  was  originally  designed  to  erect  it  on  a 
hill,  not  far  from  that  on  which  the  present  oaatle  stands ;  but  the  in- 
terpo^tioD  of  an  unseen  agency  moved  the  builders  to  adopt  a  new  site. 
It  is  said,  that  during  several  suocessive  evenings,  after  the  commenoe- 
meiri^  of  the  building,  the  work  done  during  the  day,  was,  in  an  unao- 
ootmiable  manner,  overturned  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  A  watch 
was  at  length  set,  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  mysterious  interruption. 
The  watohers  remained  till  midnight,  without  witnessing  any  symp- 
toms of  injury  or  hostility  to  the  work.  The  waJls  continued  firmly 
kmt  togeUier,  and  no  bfud  of  marauders  drew  near  to  frustrate  the 
day's  busy  toils.  Suddenly,  however,  a  strange  oommotJon  and  etir 
was  perceived  to  have  commenced  am<mg  the  closely  compacted  mato* 
rials.  Each  particular  stone,  one  by  one,  rose  gradually  up  oa  its  end, 
toppled  over,  and  fell  noiselessly  to  the  earth.  No  visible  agency  was 
disc^nible ;  bot  the  process  of  dismemberment  went  on  progressively, 
yet  still  as  the  footsteps  of  night,  till  the  whole  rows  of  masonry,  were 
onoe  more  reduced  to  a  ruinous  heap.  A  voice  was  then  heard, 
isming  from  amidst  the  ruins,  and  saying, 

"  Callaley  Castle  sttinds  on  a  height. 
Up  in  the  day  and  down  in  the  lught ; 
Set  it  up  on  (he  Shepherd's  Shaw, 
There  it  will  stand  and  never  &'." 
The  site  thus  prophetically  interdicted,  was  forthwith  abandoned,  and 
the  work  being  recommenced  on  the  spot  the  voice  had  pointed  out ; 
in  due  season,  Callaley,  in  the  proud  grandeur  of  her  stem  battle- 
ments, bade  defiance  to  the  foe  and  to  time ;  strong  in  the  adamantine 
workmanship  of  an  iron  age,  and  fortified  vrith  the  valiant  arm  of 
warlike  defenders. 

An  old  tower  alone  remains  of  the  tucient  etUfice,  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  present  building  are  modem.  J,  H. 
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LA   BELLE  ASSEMBLES  ; 

TINMOUTH     BATHERS. 

BDHBLT  INSCBtBBD  TO  TBB  LADIES  OF  NEWCASTLE,  *c. 
BY   G.   K. 


^HE  foOowiDg  poem,  first  "  Prwted  iy  Isaao  Lane,  and 

a   Company,  at  the  Head  of  ikt  Side  [Newcastle]  toWv 

1  Printing  Work  [was]  Neatly  per/orvid,'"  previoiu  to 

/  17S4,  is  worthy  of  further  publicity  ftt»D  its  historical 

^  value,  it«  local  application,  its  talent,  and  we  may  add, 

its  scarcity,  although  it  was  reprinted  in  1828  by  John  Sykes.     In 

his  co[^,  a  ootemporary  hand  had  supplied  the  names  in  full,  which  in 

the  typograph  had  been  left  all  but  blank.     Some  of  the  faDuliea 

alluded  to  are  yet  in  being,  but  seveial  are  at  this  day  either  long 

fdnoe  removed  firom  the  district,  become  obscure,  or  are  wholly  extinct. 

Of  the  author,  (Q.  E.)  history  is  rilent,  and  nothing  more  than  hia 

initials  are  known. 


RAISE  the  strain — Genios  of  Verse  draw  near! 
!  Be  present  Nine;  attend  ye  northern  FAIR! 
Tour  charms  my  theme — forgive  my  bold  design, 

Inspir'd  by  yon,  free  flows  the  gentle  line. 

The  sonthem  Ladies  have  engross'd  too  long. 

The  pTsise  of  verse,  and  harmony  of  soug. 

In   Waller's  numbers,   Sachaiissa  lives ; 
Mira,  from  Granville,  endless  fome  receives: 
Pope's  happy  vein  exalts  Belinda's  hair, 
To  spread  tiie  skies  with  light,  and  shine  a  star ; 
And  could  my  skill  arrive  at  equal  lays. 
Your  beauty  equal,  should  have  equal  pruse. 
Hful,  h(q>py  Tinmoath !  where  the  Graces  sport — 
Where  play  the  Loves,  and  Venos  keeps  her  conrt ; 
While  from  her  parent  Sea's  abundant  store, 
Swells  in  the  rolling  flood  against  the  shore. 
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As  flows  the  am'rous  tide,  the  fair  attend, 
Down  to  the  beach  the  blooming  train  descend ; 
The  billows  gently  their  fair  bosoms  lave, 
The  panting  breast  repels  the  circling  wave : 
So  bright  their  charois,  no  eye  can  ja^^  between 
The  British  Lady,  and  the  Paphian  Queen. 


a  EE,  fifHt,  enchanting  El ....  n*  appears ; 

f'  More  quick  than  light,  more  soft  than  zephyr's  ain : 
^      All  disintrench'd  from  petticoats  and  stays; — 
O  love !  the  shape  a  single  gown  betrays  ! 
Her  radiant  eyes  diversify  the  scene, 
And  where  she  dips,  appears  a  brighter  green. 

like  her  atlir'd,  and  led  within  her  hand. 
Her  lovely  partner  trips  along  the  sand  ; — 

'Tts  J D, — '  see,  in  her  cheeks  are  spread 

The  lilly's  whiteness,  and  the  rose's  red ! 
A  blaze  of  charms  she  plunges  in  the  mun, 
But  strives  to  hide  her  beauteous  form  in  vun. 

See,  next  advance,  with  every  smiling  grace, 
Joy  in  her  eyes,  good  humour  in  her  fitce, 
The  charming  C  . .  r,*  all  innocently  gay ; 
A  thonsuid  loves  thro'  all  her  features  play : 
To  the  green  flood  she  moves  with  easy  pace, 
And.  gently  sighing,  meets  the  cool  embrace. 

Nigh  her  a  female  with  a  graceful  ur. 
Tall  as  Minerva,  eod,  as  Venns,  bir ; 
Her  lovely  eyes  emit  a  glad'ning  ray. 
Mild  as  the  morning  and  as  bright  as  day : 
O . .  e.*  in  softest  sounds,  declares  her  name ; 
O  . .  e  well  suits  her  soft  harmonious  frame. 

How  shall  I  next  describe  the  younger  C . .  r  ?* 
Ab  Cynthia  soft,  bright  as  the  morning  star. 
Anoidst  a  world  of  charms  the  felr  appears. 
In  height  of  beaaty  and  the  bloom  of  years : 

I   MiKm.         1  Juidimn.        3   Can.         4    Ogle.         ^    Cur. 
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Genteel  and  graceful  are  her  shape  and  mien. 
Not  to  be  told,  and  but  with  danger  seen. 

With  native  charms  and  unaffected  ease. 

The  blooming  H y's^  are  form'd  to  please — 

Two  gentle  njmphs,  in  beauteous  dishabille, 
Seek  the  cool  stream,  and  leave  the  sultrj  ville: 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  indulgent  smiles  the  sky, 
Soft  fius  the  breeze,  and  all  the  scene  is  joj. 

Next  M n,'  all  blooming,  fair,  and  young, 

The  pleasing  theme  of  every  youthful  tongue ; 
No  lovelier  nymph  e'er  trod  the  sandy  bay, 
No  lovelier  limbs  pervade  the  wat'ry  way : 
Tinmouth !  thy  ville  did  ne'er  behold 
A  fair  one  cast  within  a  finer  mold. 

Charming  as  her,  but  with  a  nobler  mien, 
See  stately  An  . . .  ws^  step  the  sloping  green  ! 
Who  sees  her  move,  and  can  unmov'd  remain? 
Confess'd  at  once  our  wonder  and  our  pain: 
To  bathe  her  snowy  limbs  with  speed  she  flies. 
Nor  heeds  the  triumphs  of  her  conquering  eyes. 

The  elder  H . . . .  I's*  charms,  O  muse,  survey. 
Nor  dully  grave,  nor  indiscreetly  gay ; 
Graceful  her  person,  and  polite  her  mind. 
From  all  the  foibles  of  her  sex  refin'd ; 
One  of  the  lovely  few  who  reason  well. 
And  both  in  beauty  and  good  sense  excel. 

Her  lovely  sister  mixes  in  the  scene. 

The  justest  shape  and  the  genteelest  mien ; 

Her  eyes  have  force  the  coldest  breast  to  warm, 

To  tame  a  fury,  aud  a  savage  charm : 

Gay,  flutt'ring  round  her  (as  she  gently  moves) 

Fly  the  soft  graces  and  the  smiling  loves. 

Nor  shall,  amidst  the  bright,  the  gay,  the  young, 
Deserving  Ap . . . .  y^  remain  unsung ; 
As  Marcia  fair,  her  soul,  like  her,  she  decks 
With  manly  sense,  and  tow'rs  above  her  sex: 

1    Hollidays.        2  Middleton.        ^  Andrews.        ^  HenxePs.        &  Appleby* 
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When  beauty  palls  and  fades  apon  the  sight, 
A  mind,  like  hers,  will  ever  give   delight. 

Nor  here,  in  silence,  can  the  mnse  pass  bj 

The  splendor,  darting  fierce,  fi-om  G h's^  eye. 

If  snch  her  youth,  jost  dawning  to  a  bloom. 
What  glories  shall  her  riper  years  assume  ? 
Thus  Venus  kindling  up  the  morning's  grey. 
Portends  the  beaming  radiance  of  the  day. 

She,  next  a  nymph,  in  whom  all  beauties  meet, 
Tho''  tall,  yet  graceful ;  tho'  most  awful,  sweet : 
Such  dignity  of  charms  distinguish'd  stands, 
And,  with  superior  force,  all  hearts  commands. 
Thus  walks  the  fair,  unrivaird,  o'er  the  plain — 
Scarce  seems  she  mortal,  N . .  le^  is  her  name. 

See  Cr .  w^  steps  forward  to  the  sight,  and  forms 
A  train  of  Cupid's  kindling  in  her  charms; 
Charms  great  by  nature,  and  by  art  improv'd, 
Fram'd  for  delight,  and  destin'd  to  be  lov'd: 
Well  speaks  her  name  those  jetty  rings  of  hair. 
Spread  o'er  her  temples,  for  mankind  a  snare. 

In  H m,^  beauty  every  charm  displays, 

That  makes  mankind  adore,  or  poets  praise ; 
What  virgins  wish,  and  ardent  youths  admire — 
i\n  angel's  sweetness,  and  a  seraph's  fire. 
With  social  union  meet,  and,  thro*  her  frame, 
Temper  the  human  with  celestial  flame. 

H  . .  g  . . .  n^  appears  ;  ye  swains  be  wise  and  fly. 
Nor  dare  the  lustre  of  her  dazling  eye : 
Her  form  so  perfect,  and  her  &ce  so  feiir, 
On  her  we  gaze,  and  guess  what  angels  are  : 
Her  mind  pure  innocence,  and  virtuous  all. 
Modest  as  Milton's  Eve  before  Ae  fiedl. 

Not  with  more  glory  Phoobus  darts  his  ray, 
In  purple  blushes  o'er  the  eastern  sea, 
Than  A  .  d  • . . .  n^  next  opens  on  the  sight, 
A  beauteous  rival  of  the  morning  light : 

1  Goldtbroagh.    ^  Noble.    ^  Crow.    *  Headlam.     ^  Hodgshon.    ^  Anderson. 
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Her  face  expressive  of  a  sprightly  joy, 
And  love  lies  bathing  in  her  melting  eye. 

The  beauteous  W . .  ds^  demands  the  sweetest  lay, 
Who  equal  charms  in  varied  forms  display : 
No  brighter  nymphs  the  fair  assembly  boast — 
We  gaze  suspended  which  to  praise  the  most. 
So  lost  in  beauty  wond'ring  Paris  stood, 
E*er  he  prefer'd  the  Goddess  of  the  Flood. 

In  E n^  all  gay  attractions  meet. 

The  sprightly,  soft^  agreeable  and  sweet; 
See,  o'er  her  face  a  thousand  Cupids  fly, 
Bask  on  her  cheeks,  and  revel  in  her  eye: 
The  waves  and  vest  but  ill  her  form  conceal, 
A  form  so  bright  requires  a  darker  veil. 

But  see,  succeeding  charms  attract  the  sight, 
In  P  . .  .  h  .  n V  face,  and  ravish  with  delight : 
What  nature's  art,  and  love's  soft  hand  can  form. 
To  bless  the  senses  and  the  soul  to  warm. 
With  easy  majesty  around  her  live, 
And  give  all  joys  a  human  form  can  give. 

New  beauties  strike  the  view  ! — but  cease  ray  strain, 

The  theme  when  endless,  to  pursue  is  vain : 

Enough  already,  if  ye  fair  approve ; 

Too  much,  if  this  attempt  your  censure  move. 

'Tis  mine  to  hope  your  goodness  will  forgive, 

'Tis  yours  to  smile,  and  bid  the  labour  live. 

No  more  shall  Scarborough  vaunt  her  shining  Belles, 
Here  native  beauty  all  her  pomp  excels : 
No  more  shall  Bath  without  a  rival  reign. 
Our  scene's  as  blooming,  and  as  tail  our  train. 
To  Tinmouth,  while  the  Northern  Fair  resort, 
St.  James's  boasts  not  of  a  brighter  court. 

1  Wards.    ^  Emmenoru    ^  Punchon't. 


gl  (Staitt  on  tbt  9$an&0  of  tttt  Csne* 


RANK  Pickering,  an  unhappy  fugitive,  had  been  oom- 
initted  to  Hexham  House  of  Correction  for  some  ofieiice 
against  the  Poor  Laws.  Several  weeks  of  his  imprieon- 
ment  had  elapned,  but  a  few  were  yet  unexpired.  John 
Maopheraon  the  keeper,  sometimes  indulged  his  prisoners 
by  employing  them  to  carry  in  coals  from  the  door, — a  task'  no 
doubt  esteemed  a  favour  by  the  poor  prisoners,  whatever  were  its 
intent.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  IS'tO,  Pickering  had  performed  such  a 
service  ;  and  the  work  being  finished,  ho  instantly  ran  oif  to  Tyne- 
Green.  Tom  Jeffer  was  at  his  usual  post,  the  comer  of  the  Green;  who 
having  been  often  in  prison  himself,  and  only  liberated  from  Picker- 
ing's quarters  at  the  preceding  sessions,  was  inclined  rather  to  aid 
than  arrest  the  fugitive.  Tom's  advice  was  to  take  the  water,  which, 
from  the  late  rains,  was  rather  muddy  and  swollen.  Frank  seemed 
to  hesitate,  but  not  to  etop.  He  first  made  towards  the  Spital  lodge ; 
but  Maepherson  and  his  dog  were  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn. 
The  fugitive  then  crossed  the  Green — passed  the  mill-dam  by  the 
sluice  at  its  higher  extremity — took  the  main  water  a  little  below 
the  spot  where  a  fragment  of  the  old  bridge  has  since  1771,  marked 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  as  it  becomes  visible  or  disappears.  There 
was  now  only  one  course,  and  no  time  to  lose ;  he  therefore  tried  to  ford 
the  river  where  a  penning  had  been  made  across  its  bed — and  though 
much  exhausted  by  running,  for  a  time  kept  his  feet.  But  a  breach 
in  the  penning  presented  a  chasm  which  no  man  could  either  leap  or 
ford.  Many  eyes  were  upon  him  when  he  mode  the  desperate  at- 
tempt; and  soon  he  was  seen  heels  uppermost  in  the  water.  He 
was  only  visible  for  an  instant,  a  little  lower  down  the  stream — and 
three  poplar  trees  on  the  opposite  side  point  out  the  spot  where  Frank 
Pickering  met  his  fate.  His  mother  kept  a  small  inn  at  Bordon- 
mill ;  and  two  or  three  men  came  in  from  the  west,  and  made  search 
for  him  next  day.  An  ill-founded  opinion  was  entertained  by  some, 
that  he  had  got  out  on  the  other  side  ;  and  little  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  the  day  following.  But  on  Sunday  morning,  Richard 
Muse,  a  tanner — a  man  who  had  often  given  aid,  on  trying  occasions, 
succeeded,  with  some  assistance,  in  recovering  the  body,  near  the 
Hermitge,  a  little  below  the  place  where  he  was  drowned.  It  was 
removed  to  Tyne  mills. 

J.  It. 
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CnLLiKCO^n. 

ON  THE  BURIAL  GROUND  AT  CULLERCOATS. 


"  1772.  • 
T  Gullercoats  a  small  Fiafaiog  Towd,  about  two  MSm 
North  from  Shields,  Tonnerly  lived  Bevend  Quakers; 
Dear  it  ia  a  Piece  of  Ground  enclosed,  which  was  used 
as  a  Grave  Yard :  A  View  of  it  gave  Oooasion  to  the 
_  following  Elegy.     If  thou  thinks  it  worthy  a  Place  in 


the  Register,  thy  inserting  it  will  oblige. 

A  QUAKEB. 


thought)  each  passion  rude, 
ts  of  the  tnrf  1  tread ; 
■or  anxious  fear  intrude, 
re,   I   converse  with  the  dead. 

rome,  contemplation,  sweetest  mwd,  O  come 
And  teach  my  soul  to  love  thy  pensive  sway : 

(iiiided  by  thee,  in  midnight's  sable  gloom, 
Fearless  I'll  rove,  nor  wish  the  glare  of  day. 
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Led  by  the  steady  taper,  I  '11  explore 
The  daj-oold  mansions  on  this  lonely  spot: 

Where  blended  lie  what  once  were  rich  and  poor, 
Alike  retum'd  to  dnst,  alike  forgot. 

How  solemn  is  the  scene !  beneath  this  sod 

Perhaps  som^  villiage  Pen  or  Story  lies. 
Who  only  mindful  what  they  ow'd  their  God, 

The  world's  alluring  pleasures  could  despise. 

Perhaps  some  good  old  Whitehead  rests  below, 
Some  Crook  releas'd  from  persecution's  chain; 

When  violence  and  folly  aim  the  blow. 
In  vain  is  innocence  and  virtue  vain ! 

Hail !  great  respected  names !  with  fearful  eye 

The  muse  recounts  the  injuries  ye  bore : 
Ye  nobly  dar'd  oppression's  rage  defy 

Tho'  arm'd  in  terror  by  a  lawless  power. 

And  ofl:,  when  nature  scarce  the  load  sustain'd, 

And  not  a  gleam  of  hope  from  human  aid ; 
Then  have  ye  witness'd  the  supporting  hand 

Of  him,  whose  precepts  you  thro'  life  obey'd. 

In  bonds,  and  stripes,  and  death's  alarming  hour. 
Ye  found  him  still  your  teacher  and  your  guide ; 

Kept  firm  in  &ith  by  his  almighty  power. 

When  strong  temptations  press'd  on  every  side. 

Ye  now  from  bonds,  and  stripes,  and  death  remov'd. 
Are  in  your  heav'nly  father's  presence  blest. 

And  reap  the  high  reward  of  worth  approv'd, 
In  the  calm  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

May  we,  your  children,  born  in  happier  time, 

When  persecution  is  expell'd  the  lands, 
When  now  no  longer  'tis  esteem'd  a  crime 

To  do  what  conscience  and  your  God  demands : 

May  we,  like  you,  be  ever  fidthfril  found. 

Like  yon,  devoted  to  the  will  of  heaven. 
And  shew,  when  ease  and  afiBuence  surround. 

We're  not  unworthy  of  the  blessings  given." 
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^  Zstttfiat  ^ntcVote. 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  visit  paid  by  the  allied 
loyereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  London,  after 
^e  overthrow  of  the  man  to  whom  they  had  bo  long 
iringed,  a  distin^ished  individual,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Bmperor  Alexander,  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  having  ocular  proof  of  the  subtetranean 
wonders  of  the  far-famed  collieries  of  the  Tyne.  Being  provided 
with  letters  to  the  head  viewer  of  the  Wailsend  colliery,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Buddie,  who  had  instructions  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  ensure  the  prince's  object  being  safely  and 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  illustrious  stranger  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  residence  of  the  viewer,  situated  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  principal  pit.  Before  descending  to  the  coal  seanu  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  off  every  article  of 
usual  dress,  and  to  put  on,  instead,  the  attire  worn  by  the  pitmen  or 
miners,  consisting  of  thick  flannel  trousers  and  jacket.  This  meta- 
morphosis the  Russian  prince  underwent,  and  casting  aside  hia  jit- 
tering uniform  and  orders,  he  appeared  in  the  uncouth  and  soiled 
garments  of  a  common  collier.  In  this  garb  be  was  escorted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  down  which  he  was  to  be  lowered,  followed  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  sooty  denizens  of  the  place. 

It  will  be  known  to  almost  all  our  readers,  that  pits  are  round 
holes,  of  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  into  the  earth  to  the  depth 
in  some  cases  of  three  hundred  fathoms,  nearly  one  third  of  a  mile, 
and  divided  by  a  wooden  partition  the  whole  way  down,  so  as  to  form 
two  shafls.  The  mode  of  descending  a  shaft  is  either  by  entering  a, 
large  basket  used  for  hauling  up  the  coals,  or  by  putting  one  leg 
through  a  large  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  clinging  by  the 
hands  to  the  chain  to  which  it  is  appended.  The  latter  mode,  con- 
trary to  what  might  be  imagined,  is  the  best  and  safest,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  basket  is  liable  to  catch  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  be 
thus  turned  upside  down.  Each  person  is  provided  with  a  short  stick 
to  keep  himself  from  graring  the  black  and  dripping  walls  as  he  pro- 
ceeds downwards,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  descent  is  such  as  to  render 
this  precaution  highly  expedient.  To  a  person  who  views  this  dark 
hole,  and  the  rough  apparatus  for  a  dive  down  it,  for  the  first  time, 
nothing  can  be  perhaps  more  frightful ;  and  when,  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  actual  horrors,  is  added  the  recollection  of  all  the  disasters 
of  which  pits  have  been  so  frequently  the  scene,  the  whole  is  doubtless 
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sufficient  to  appal  a  very  etout  heart.  So  much  bo  indeed  is  this  the 
case,  that  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coal  districts,  with  that 
daily  exhibition  before  them  which  renders  the  mind  careless  and  in- 
different to  danger,  have  never  summoned  up  the  requisite  quantity 
of  courage  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  coal  mine,  or  if  piqued  by 
shame  or  curiosity  to  advance  to  the  margin  of  the  gloomy  cavern, 
and  cast  an  eye  down  its  grim  jaws,  they  have  recoiled  with  a  shud- 
der from  prosecuting  their  design  of  entering. 

The  pit  to  which  the  Russian  magnate  was  led  at  Wallsend,  was 
one  of  the  deepest  and  narrowest  on  the  Tyne.  It  was  at  that  period 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  fame  as  sending  up  the  finest  coals  in  the 
world,  and  offered  certainly  good  cause  of  astonishment,  that  out  of 
such  a  small  black  hole  an  individual  was  reaping  an  income  of 
<f  50,000  a-year.  On  this  account  the  Wallsend  colliery  was  generally 
visited  by  the  curious,  although  the  mode  of  working  the  mine  was  not 
at  all  different  from  the  one  adopted  in  all  the  other  collieries.  What 
idea  the  prince  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  of  a  coal-pit,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  either  thought  little 
about  the  matter,  or  been  very  wrongly  informed  upon  the  subject. 
When  Mr.  Buddie,  the  viewer^  conducted  him  up  the  ladder  leading 
to  the  platform  of  the  pit  mouth,  and  introduced  him  to  the  scene  of 
operations,  he  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  asked  with  alarm  whether 
that  was  really  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  recommended  to  come. 
Upon  being  assured  that  such  was  actually  the  case,  he  went  forward 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  pit,  at  sight  of  which,  however,  he  stepped 
precipitately  back,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  exclaimed  in  French, 
''  Ah  !  my  God,  it  is  the  mouth  of  hell  ! — none  but  a  madman  would 
venture  into  it !  '^  Upon  uttering  these  words,  he  hastily  retreated, 
and,  slipping  off  his  flannels  as  quickly  as  he  could,  again  assumed  his 
splendid  uniform  of  a  Russian  general,  and  soon  left  the  Wallsend 
colliery  far  behind  him. 

The  person  who  thus  displayed  so  infirm  a  purpose,  or  a  mind  so 
easily  cowed  at  sight  of  an  unexpected  hazard,  was  one  upon  whose 
impulses  for  good  or  bad  it  pleases  providence  at  this  present  moment 
to  rest  the  destinies  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  human  race. 
It  was  Nicholas  the  First,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. — From 
Chambers^s  Jowmal^  No.  399. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  GEO.  COUGHIWN. 

AN  ISCOMPABABLB  MATHEMATICIAN,  LATE  OF  NKWCASTLK-DPON-TTNB.* 


neot, 

JGHRON  impart; 
ore  lies  pent, 
■ioDfl  art. 

I, 

^ ___  „ J  and  free; 

Renowned,  and  great  in  his  fall, 

Nor  saw  more  than  years  twenty-tliree. 

Oa  banks  of  meandering  Tweed, 
The  yonth  first  would  nature  define ; 

But  [nrg'd  by  Minerva]  agreed 
To  rifle  her  stores  on  the  Tynb. 

Each  artist  his  lud  wonld  implore ; 

Affirming  him  prince  of  the  train ; 
Who  could  with  snch  majesty  soar  ? 

As  witness  his '  CURVE  on  the  plane. 

His  PhiLLIS  was  heard  in  tiie  groves. 

Crying  "  hs  that  eonld  please  is  no  more" ; 

Thro'  fields  of  Elysium  he  roves. 
The  King  of  all  Kbgs  to  adore. 

His  jadgment,  bis  genius  how  great ! 

His  reasoning  focnlty  strong ; 
A  lawyer,  an  artist  compleat, 

And  worthy,  thrice  worthy,  my  song. 

-  See  Vol.  I.  p.  es. 
1  Hii  aiuwet  to  ihe  prize  question  in  the  Oentlenuui'*  Diu;  for  177%  whkb,  t 
onlj  be  effected  by  himEeir. 
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His  pr^se,  fbtore  agea  will  ring, 

Yea  myriads  of  Cougtiron  will  teil ; 
In  atrains  undulating  they'll  sing. 

How  wreathed  with  laurels  he  fell. 

J.  Richardson,  Yarm. 


Cf)e  Wlorme*  of  iamWon. 


HE  3:oung  heir  of  Lambton  led  a  dissolute  and  evil 
course  of  life,  equally  regardless  of  the  obligations 
of  his  high  estate,  and  the  sacred  duties  of  religion. 
According  to  his  profane  custom,  he  was  fishing  on 
a  Sunday,  and  threw  bis  line  into  the  river  to  catoh 
fish,  at  a  time  when  t^  good  men  should  have 
been  engaged  in  the  solemn  observance  of  the  day. 
After  having  toiled  in  vain  for  some  time,  he  vented  hie  diaappoint- 
meat  at  his  ill  success,  in  curses  "  loud  and  deep,"  to  the  great 

*  Tbii  atoi;,  "foil  of  plot  and  iocident,  certainly  nnki  amongst  [he  moit  popular 
tnuEcioDi  of  ibi'i  country." 

"  Orma,  or  Wormt,  'n,  in  tbr  antient  None,  the  generic  name  for  Serpenta  ; "  and  Hr> 
Brockett,  in  hia  amtuing  and  elaborate  "Oloaaaiy  oF  Nonh  Country  word*,"  docribe* 
a  toam  to  be — "  A  lerpeot  of  great  magnitude^  and  of  tenific  deacriplion — a  bideoui 
moniler  in  the  thipe  of  a  worm  or  dragon.  The  Italian  poetef  eall  the  iufemat  serpeat 
of  old,  *  II  gnn  Vtrmr,'  and  Milton^  Adam  la  made  to  reproaeb  Eve  with  having  lent 
an  ear  'to  that  hlie  tenrm,'  Sbakspeare,  too,  apeaki  of  aUnder^  tongue  aa  oulvenoising 
'all  the  wvrwu  of  Nile.'  Popular  tnilition  ban  baniled  down  to  ui,  throngh  aucceMive 
getierationi,  iriih  verj  little  vanatlon,  the  moit  romantic  detaila  of  the  rava^ei  eooimitted 
by  theie  all-devouring  worran,  and  of  the  valour  and  chivalry  ditplayed  by  that  dntroyera. 
Without  attempting  to  account  for  the  origin  of  luch  talea,  or  pntending  in  any  manner 
to  voncb  for  the  matter*  of  fact  cmtained  in  ibetn,  it  oinnot  be  diiguiaed,  that  many  of 
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scandal  of  all  who  heard  him,  on  their  way  to  Holy  Mass,  and  to 
the  manifest  peril  of  his  own  soul. 

the  inhftbitants  of  the  County  of  Durham  in  partiealar  still  implicitly  believe  in  these 
ancient  superstitions.  The  Worm  of  Lambton  is  a  family  legend,  the  authenticity  of 
which  they  will  not  allow  to  be  questioned.  Various  adventures  and  supernatural  inci- 
dents have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  illustrating;  the  devastation  occasioned. 
and  the  miseries  inflicted,  by  the  monster — and  marking  the  self-devotion  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Lambton  family,  through  whose  intrepidity  the  worm  was  eventually  destroyed. 
But  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  so  completely  enveloped  in  obscurity  the  particular  details,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  narration  which  could  in  any  degree  he  considered  as  complete.* 

The  present  history  has  been  gleaned  with  much  patient  and  laborious  investigation* 
from  the  viva  voce  narrations  of  sundry  of  the  elders  of  both  sexes  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Wear,  in  the  immediate  Ufigtibourhood  of  the  scene  of  action ;  and  it  has  been  given 
laithfully  both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

"The  Lambton  Worm,*'  says  Mr.  Surtees,  ^belongs  to  that  dass  of  hoasebold  tales, 
the  genuine  appendages  of  ancient  families,  long  occupying  the  same  ground  and  station  ; 
and  perhaps  no  other  certain  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  such  legends,  excepting  that 
the  families  to  which  they  relate  are  of  ancient  popular  reputation,  against  whose  gentle 
condition  Uhe  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.***  *'To  this  ckas  belong 
the  worm  of  Sockbura,  the  brawn  of  Pollard's  Dene,  tbe  boar  of  Kentmere,  and  the 
brawn  of  Branrepath,  whom  Roger  de  Ferry  slew  treacherously  in  a  pit  fidl  at  Clevea 
Cross.**  And  also  that  '*  hydeous  monster  in  the  forme  of  a  worme,**  slain  by  one  of 
the  Somervilles  fMemorie  of  the  SomerviUeM,  voL  1.  p,  38,  J 

**  The  wode  laird  of  Laristone 
Slew  the  worme  of  Worme*s  glen. 
And  wan  all  Linton  parochine.'* 
Which  worm  **  (but  in  effect  a  serpent,  or  some  such  other  creature)  '*  is  described  as 
being  in  '«lenth  three  Scots  yards,  and  somewhat  bigger  than  an  ordinary  man's  leg, 
with  a  head  more  proportionable  to  its  lenth  then  greatness,  its  forme  and  caUoor  (like) 
to  our  common  muir  adders.** 

It  would  certainly  be  a  very  difficult  matter  at  this  time  of  day,  to  offer  any  plausible  or 
satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Legend  of  the  Worm  of  Lambton,  with  its 
wonderful  powers  of  reuniting. 

The  story  has  been  preserved  and  repeated  almost  without  variation  for  centuries ;  and 
whilst  so  many  &cts  of  higher  importance  and  national  interest  have  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  doubt  and  obscurity,  this  legend  with  all  its  thrilling  terrors  baa  survived  the 
wreck  of  ages.  No  doubt  it  envelopes  some  allusion  which  is  for  ever  concealed  in  tbe 
obscurity  of  fiimily>  legend ;  yet  if  a  conjecture  might  be  haxarded,  it  may  bave  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  an  invasion  from  a  foreign  foe,  some  successful  Chieftain^  with 
well- disciplined  bands  arrayed  in  the  bright  colours  of  their  leader,  destroying  and  layrag 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  levying  contributions  on  the  ancient  gentry.  The  advance 
in  line  of  a  well-marshalled  legion  over  unequal  ground  would  convey  to  the  fears  oi  tbe 
peasantry  the  appearance  of  a  rollipg  serpent ;  and  the  power  of  re-uniting  is  readilj 
accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  evolutions  of  military  tactics.  The  invaders  would  natur- 
ally encamp  on  a  hill  for  better  security. 

That  the  Knight  should  have  destroyed  this  legion  by  his  single  arm,  however,  is 
hardly  to  be  received  without  qualification.  He  was,  no  doubt,  the  '*  head  and  chief  **  in 
the  on-slaught,  (the  severed  part  might  imply  the  cutting  off  a  division  from  tbe  main 
body),  and  by  the  happy  union  of  valour  and  discretion,  a  decisive  victory  was  obtained^ 
and  the  invaders  overthrown. 
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At  length  he  felt  something  extraordinary  ^'  tugging  ^  at  his  line, 
'and  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  large  fish,  he  drew  it  up  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  care :  yet  it  required  all  his  strength  to  bring  the 
expected  fish  to  land. 

But  what  was  his  surprise  and  mortificatioo,  when,  instead  of  a 
fish,  he  found  that  he  had  only  caught  a  worm,  of  most  unseemly  and 
disgusting  appearance,  and  he  hastily  tore  it  from  his  hook  and  threw 
it  into  a  well  hard  by.* 

He  again  threw  in  his  line,  and  continued  to  fish :  when  a  stranger, 
of  venerable  appearance,  passing  by,  asked  him  ^'  what  sport !  ^  To 
which  he  replied,  '^  I  think  Fve  catched  the  Devil,*^"  and  directed  the 
enquirer  to  look  into  the  well. 

The  stranger  saw  the  worm^  and  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen 
^^  the  like  of  it '"  before — that  it  was  like  an  eft,  but  that  it  had  nine 
holes  on  each  side  of  its  mouth,  and  "  tokened  no  good.^^ 

The  worm  remained  neglected  in  the  well,  but  soon  grew  so  large 
that  it  became  necessary  to  seek  another  abode.  It  usually  lay  in  the 
day-time  '^  coiled ""  round  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  at 
night  frequented  a  neighbouring  hill,  ^' twining  "^^  itself  around  the 
base,  and  it  continued  to  increase  in  length  until  it  could  '^  lap  ^  itself 
three  times  round  the  hill.-|- 

It  now  became  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  devouring  lambs, 
^^ sucking^  the  cows^  milk,  and  committing  every  species  of  injury  on 
the  cattle  of  the  aifrighted  peasantry. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  was  soon  laid  waste,  and  the  worm, 
finding  no  further  support  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  crossed  the 
stream  towards  Lambton  Hall,  where  the  old  Lord  was  then  living  in 
grief  and  sorrow :  the  young  heir  of  Lambton  having  repented  him 
of  his  former  siqs,  and  ^^  gone  to  the  wars  in  a  far  distant  land.""  | 

The  terrified  household  assembled  in  council,  and  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Steward,  a  man  ^'  far  advanced  in  years,  and  of  great  experi- 

*  Known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Worm  Well — it  had  fonnerly  a  eover  and  an 
iron  ladle.  <*  Half  a  century  ago,  it  waa  in  repute  as  a  wiahing  weU,  and  was  one  of  the 
acenea  dedicated  to  the  usual  festiritea  and  superstitions  of  Midsummer  Etc.  A  crooked 
pin  (the  usual  tribute  of  the  '  wishers  *)  may  sometimes  be  still  discovered,  sparkling 
amongst  the  clear  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  its  basin.*' 

f  The  Worm  Hill,  near  Fatfield,  is  a  considerable  oval-shaped  hill,  345  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, and  52  feet  in  height,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  old  Lambton  Hall    The  Worm  Well  lies  betwixt  the  hill  and  the  Wear;  from 
the  hill  to  the  well  is  about  S6  yards,  and  from  the  well  to  the  river  about  forty-eighc 
I  Or  according  to  some  copies,  **  to  wage  war  against  the  Infidels.** 

*'  In  glorious  Christian  field. 

Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  Cross 

Against  black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens.** — Rich*  II. 
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enoe,"  that  the  large  trouffh  which  stood  in  the  court-yard  ehonld  be 
filled  with  milk.  The  monster  approached,  and  eagerly  drinking  the 
milk,  returned,  without  inflicting  further  injury,  to  r^>08e  around  its 
favourite  hill. 

The  worm  returned  the  next  morning,  croaaiag  the  stream  at  the 
same  hour,  and  directing  its  way  to  the  hall.  The  qusjitity  of  milk 
to  be  provided  was  soom  found  to  be  the  produce  of  "nine  kye;" 
and  if  any  portion  short  of  this  quantity  was  neglected  or  forgottea, 
the  worm  shewed  the  most  violent  signs  of  rage,  by  "lashing^'  its 
tail  round  the  trees  in  the  Park,  and  tearing  them  up  by  the  roots. 

Many  a  gallant  Knight,  of  undoubted  fame  and  prowess,  had 
sought  to  sUy  this  monster,  which  was  "the  terror  of  the  whole 
country  side ;  "^  and  it  is  related,  that  in  these  mortal  combats,  al- 
though the  worm  bad  been  frequently  cut  asunder,  yet  the  severed 
parts  had  immediately  reunited,  and  the  valiant  osstulant  never  esca- 
ped without  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,'  so  that,  after  many  (hiitlees  and 
fatal  attempts  to  destroy  the  worm,  it  remained,  at  length,  in  tranquil 
possession  of  its  favourite  hill — all  men  fearing  to  encounter  so  deadly 
an  enemy. 

At  length,  after  seven  long  years,  the  gallant  heir  of  IiambtOD 

*  "  Maay  ■  mui  he  bud  ahrnt, 
'■  Aiid  miuijf  It  hurre  he  bud  rvnt." 

Romaace  of  Sjir  Dygare. 
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returned  from  the  wars  of  Ghrifitendom,  and  found  the  broad  lands  of 
his  anoeetors  laid  waste  and  desolate.  He  heard  the  wailings  of  the 
people;  for  their  hearts  were  filled  with  terror  and  alarm.  He 
hastened  to  the  hall  of  his  ancestors,  and  received  the  embraces  of 
his  aged  father,  worn  out  with  sorrow  and  grief,  both  for  the  absence 
of  his  son,  whom  he  had  oonsidered  dead,  and  for  the  dreadful  waste 
inflicted  on  his  fair  domain  by  the  devastations  of  the  worm. 

''  He  took  no  rest^  until  he  crossed  the  river  to  examine  the  worm, 
as  it  lay  ^^ coiled^  around  the  base  of  the  hill ;  and  being  a  Ejiight* 
of  tried  valour  and  sound  discretion,  and  hearing  the  fate  of  all 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  deadly  strife,  he  consulted  a  Sibyl-|-  on 
the  best  means  to  be  pursued  to  slay  the  monster. 

He  was  told  that  he  himself  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  misery 
which  had  been  ^'  brought  upon  the  country,^  which  increased  his 
grief,  and  strengthened  his  resolution ;  that  he  must  have  his  best 
suit  of  mail  studded  with  spear  blades,  j  and  taking  his  stand  on  the 

*  A  curious  entry  in  an  old  MS.  pedigree,  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mid- 

dleton,  of  Offerton  : — **  John  Lambeton  that  slewe  y  worme,  was  Knight  of  Rhodes  & 

Lord  of  Lambeton  &  Wod  Apilton,  after  the  dethe  of  fower  brothers,  sans  ush'w  matte.'" 

t  So  in  the  Romance  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon, — 

Then  "  they  their  wise  men  did  entreat, 

To  shew  their  cunning  out  of  hand, 

What  way  they  might  this  fiend  destroy. 

That  did  their  country  sore  annoy/* 

I  Something  similar  is  mentioned  of  the  armour  of  King  Richard,  in  the  Romance  of 

Rychard  Cuer  de  Lyon : — 

^  He  was  covered  wondersley  wele. 

All  with  spUntes  of  good  stele.* 

At  Lambton  Castle,  there  are  preserved  two  stone  figures,  the  dates  of  which  are  not 

known,  but  evidently  of  considemble  antiquity,  and  of  tolerable  workmanship.    A  Knight, 

armed  cap-a-pee,  hiA  vizor  raised,  and  the  back  part  of  his  coat  of  mail  closely  inlaid  with 

spear  blades :  with  his  ieft  hand  he  holds  the  head  of  the  worm,  and  with  his  right  he 

appears  to  be  drawing  his  sword  out  of  its  throat.     The  worm  is  not  represented  as  a 

reptile,  but  has  ears,  legs,  and  wings,  resembling  in  many  respects,  the  dragon  in  **  Sir 

Dygore,"  which  Romance  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century : — 

(*  was  a  Dragon  great  and  grymme. 

Full  of  fyre,  and  also  of  venymme ; 

AVith  a  wide  throte  and  tuskes  grete, 

Uppon  that  Knight  fast  gan  he  bete ; 

And  as  a  Lionn  then  was  his  fete,* 

His  tayle  was  long  and  ful  unmete ; 

•  So  in  Uie  celel>nted  Lvgend  of  **  Guy  of  Warwick,"  the  Northmnberland  Dragon  bad 

■  —   ■  *<  Paws  as  a  Lion.'* 


t*Qrmtwing»lie  hath  to  fligbt. 
There  ia  no  man  that  bear  him  might" 
This  Legend  \%  considered  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  as  not  wholly  apocryphal,  though  the  monkn  hare 
sounded  his  praises  too  hyperbolically ;  and  in  particular  he  gives  the  duel  fought  with  the  Danish  Cham- 
pion, as  a  real  historical  truth,  and  fixes  the  date  in  9i6,—Pera^»  BaUadi.^DugdaUl't  fVantiek. 
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rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  oommend  himself  to  ProvideDoe  and 
to  the  might  of  his  sword,  first  making  a  solemn  vow,  if  saoceBsfiil, 
to  slay  the  first  living  thing  he  met,  or  if  he  failed  to  do  bOj  the  Lordi 
of  Lambton/ar  nine  generations  would  never  die  in  their  beds. 

He  made  the  solemn  vow  in  the  chapel  of  his  forefathers,*  and  had 
his  coat  studded  with  the  blades  of  the  sharpest  spears.  He  took  his 
stand  on  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  unsheathing  his 
trusty  sword,  which  had  never  failed  him  in  time  of  need,  he  conir 
mended  himself  to  the  will  of  Providence. 

At  the  accustomed  hour,  the  worm  uncoiled  its  lengthened  fdids, 
and  leaving  the  hill,  took  its  usual  course  towards  Lambton  Hall,  and 
approached  the  rock  where  it  sometimes  reposed.  The  Knight,  no- 
thing dismayed  thereat,  struck  the  monster  on  the  head  with  all  his 
^'  might  and  main,^^  but  without  producing  any  other  visible  effect, 
than  by  irritating  and  ^^  vexing  ^  the  worm,  which,  closing  on  the 
Knight,  clasped  its  frightful  ^'  coils^  around  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
strangle  him  in  its  poisonous  embrace.-|- 

Between  hii  hede  and  his  tayle 
Wat  xzii  fote  withouten  fayle ; 
Hia  body  was  like  a  wine  tonne, 
He  shone  full  bright  ageynst  the  sunne ; 
His  eyes  were  bright  as  any  glasse. 
His  scales  were  hard  as  any  brasse.** 
The  other  figure  is  that  of  a  female,  who  wears  an  ancient  coronet,  much  mntilatied. 
It  is  singular  that  the  upper  part  of  her  dress  is  carefully  preserved,  yet  the  lower  part  of 
her  robe  appears  to  be  either  unfinished,  or  perhaps  agitated  by  the  wind ;  and  a  part  of 
her  right  foot  is  visible,  without  shoe  or  sandal.     Tradition  has  not  connected  her  name 
with  the  story,  except,  indeed,  that  she  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  Sibyl. 

*  The  Chapel  of  Bridgeford,  within  the  Manor,  of  which  *the  Lambtons  (Surtees, 
p.  170,  voL  2)  were  patrons  from  a  very  early  period:  sometimes  from  its  situation  called 
the  Chapel  of  Brugeford  (bridgeford).  The  shell  of  this  little  oratory  lately  stood  near 
the  New-bridge  on  the  left  of  the  road,  immediately  within  the  entrance  of  Lambton 
Part- 
When  Hutchinscn  wrote  his  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Durham  (1785),  Lamb- 
ton Chapel  was  still  in  existence,  near  the  New-Bridge.  *<  At  a  farm-house  leading  to 
Lambton,  are  the  remains  of  a  Chapel,  the  stone  work  of  the  eastern  window  yet  perfect: 
and  in  the  front  of  the  house,  in  a  circle,  is  the  figure  of  a  man  to  the  waist  in  relief,  wich 
elevated  hands, — the  inscription  defaced." 

**  The  Lrtmbtons  were  amongst  the  first  families  in  the  north  who  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  and  this  Chapel  of  the  bridge  was  probably  disused  after  the  dissolution 
of  chantries.  The  endowment  is  totally  lost ;  popular  tradition,  however,  connects  both 
che  endowment  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  figure  sculptured  on  the  wall,  with  the  romance  of 
the  Warm  tf  Lambton.** 

f  **  The  worm  shot  down  the  middle  stream 
Like  a  flash  of  living  light. 
And  the  waters  kindled  around  his  path 
In  ninbow  colours  bright. 
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But  the  Knight  was  proyided  against  this  expected  extremity,  for 
the  more  closely  he  was  pressed  by  the  worm,  the  more  deadly  were 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  his  coat  of  spear  blades,  until  the  river  ran 
with  a  crimson  ^^  gore  of  blood.*" 

The  strength  of  the  worm  diminished  as  its  efforts  increased  to 
destroy  the  Knight,  who,  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  made  such 
good  use  of  his  sword  that  he  cut  the  monster  in  two : — ^the  severed 
part  was  immediately  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and 
the  worm  being  thus  unable  to  reunite  itself,  was,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  conflict,  finally  destroyed  by  the  gallantry  and  courage  of 
the  Knight  of  Lambton. 

The  afflicted  household  were  devoutly  engaged  in  prayer  during  the 
combat ;  but  on  the  fortunate  issue,  the  Knight,  according  to  promise, 
blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle,  to  assure  his  father  of  his  safety,  and  that 
he  might  let  loose  his  favourite  hound,  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
sacrifice.  The  aged  parent,  forgetting  every  thing  but  his  parental 
feelings,  rushed  forward  to  embrace  his  son. 

When  the  Knight  beheld  his  father,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief;  he  could  not  raise  his  arm  against  his  parent,  yet,  hoping  that 
his  vow  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  curse  averted,  by  destroying 
the  next  living  thing  he  met,  he  blew  another  blast  on  his  bugle : 
his  favourite  hound  broke  loose,  and  bounded  to  receive  his  caresses ; 
when  the  gallant  Knight,  with  ^' grief  and  reluctance,^'  once  more 
drew  his  sword,  still  reeking  with  the  gore  of  the  monster,  and 
plunged  it  unto  the  heart  of  his  faithful  companion.*    But  in  vain : — 

But  when  he  saw  the  armed  Knight 

He  giitbered  all  his  pride. 
And  coiI*d  in  many  a  radiant  spire, 

Rode  buoyant  o'er  the  tide. 

When  he  darted  at  length  his  Dragon  strength. 

An  earthquake  shook  the  rock  ; 
And  the  fire  flakes  bright  fell  around  the  Knight, 

As  unmoved  he  met  the  shock. 

The*  his  heart  was  stout,  it  quiver'd  no  doubt. 

His  very  life  blood  ran  cold. 
As  around,  around,  the  wild  worm  wound. 
In  many  a  grapphng  fold." 

Fragment  of  an  Old  Ballad, 
*  **  And  to  the  hilt  his  yengeful  sword 
He  plunged  in  Geleri*s  side. 
His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  fell. 

No  pity  coo^  impart ; 
Yet  still  his  Oelert's  dying  yell 
Pas8*d  heavy  o'er  his  heart." 

Btth  Gelert. 
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the  prediction  waa  fulfilled,  and  the  Sibyl's  cune  pressed  heavily  on 
the  bouse  of  LambtOQ  for  ntn«  ganertUiiMtr* 

•  ■'  The  predse  due  o(  lbs  ttorr  i>  of  roiirae  uncertnin."  It  it  Mated  bj  tome,  ikit 
the  hetr  of  Lambton  bad  goo*  to  tbe  Uoi;  Wan  (  and  there  ve  clrcunitaiicM  preKfT' 
ed  in  the  namciTe  difficult  to  reconcile,  which  era  evidvnlly  Interpol etions  aX  modrre 
timea.  Popjlar  tradition,  though  in  ge'ienl  true  rn  the  m^n,  ii  seldoa  correct  in  dA- 
tailn,  and  the  preciae  time  when  tbe  event  happened  which  gave  birth  to  the  L^end, 
miut  b«  dated  much  earKer  than  the  period  aia^ed.  Be  thii  u  it  ma;,  nine  nccudiiig 
genentiona  from  Henry  Limbton,  of  Lambton,  Eaq.  M.P.  (elder  brother  to  the  bte 
General  Lambton)  would  eiaetlj  reach  Sir  John  Lwnbton,  Knight  of  Rhode* — and  tbe 
popular  tradition  holda,  that  none  of  tbe  Lords  of  Lambton  during  tbe  period  of  the 
"curae"  ever  died  in  their  bedi.  Sir  Wm.  Lambton,  wbo  waa  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
foot  in  the  aerrice  of  CbariM  L,  waa  slain  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Maraton  Moch',  and  hit 
•on  William  (hia  eldeat  wn  by  hit  aecond  wife)  inbetitin;  the  patriotiim  and  gallantry  of 
hia  btfaer,  ■  received  bit  death's  wound  at  WiikeGeld,*  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  dragooaa, 
in  IMS.  The  fulfalmenl  of  the  cune  wai  inherent  in  ihe  ninth  of  dewent,  aa  aboTe 
tlated,  and  great  anxiety  prerwled  during  hit  life-iime,  among&I  tbe  berediiaiy  depocicaria 
of  tbe  [Ttditions  of  the  county,  to  know  if  the  cune  would  'hold  good  to  the  end," 
He  died  in  hit  chariot,  cratiing  tbe  New-Bridge — thus  giving  tbe  last  eonnectiag  link  to 
the  chain  of  circumttantial  ttaditimi  connected  with  the  biatory  of  the  Worme  of  I^mb- 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAMBTON  WORM. 
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I T  is  the  joyful  Easter  mom, 

Aad  the  bellti  ring  loud  Kod  oleu, 
Sounding  the  holy  day  of  rest 
Through  the  quiet  vale  of  Wear. 


Forth  at  ita  sound,  from  his  stately  hall. 
Hath  the  Lord  of  Lambtoo  come. 
With  knight  and  squire,  in  rich  attire, 
Page,  seneschal,  and  groom. 

The  white-hMi'd  peasant  and  his  dame 

Have  left  their  woodland  cot: 
CMldreu  of  toil  and  poverty. 

Their  cares  and  toil  forgot. 

And  buxom  youth  and  bashful  miud, 

In  holiday  array, 
Thro'  verdant  glade  and  greenwood  shade. 

To  Brigford  bend  their  way. 

And  soon  Trithin  its  sacred  dome 
Their  wandering  steps  are  stayed ; 

The  bell  is  rung,  the  mass  is  sung. 
And  the  solemn  prayer  is  prayed. 

But  why  did  Ijambton's  youthful  heir 

Not  mingle  with  the  throng  ? 
And  why  did  he  not  bend  his  knee. 

Nor  join  in  the  holy  song  ? 

Oh,  Lambton'a  heir  is  a  wicked  man! 

Alike  in  word  and  deed ; 
He  makes  a  jest  of  pealm  and  priest, 

Of  the  Ave  and  the  Creed. 
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He  loves  the  fight ;  he  loves  the  chase ; 

He  loves  each  kmd  of  sin ; 
Bat  the  holj  church,  from  year  to  jear. 

He  is  not  found  within. 

And  Lambton's  heir,  at  the  matin  prayer* 

Or  the  vesper,  is  not  seen; 
And  on  this  day  of  rest  and  peace 

He  hath  donned  his  coat  of  green ; 

And,  with  his  creel  slung  on  his  hack, 

His  light  rod  in  his  hand, 
Down  by  the  side  of  the  shady  Wear 

He  took  his  lonely  stand. 

There  was  no  sound  but  the  rushing  stream; 

The  little  birds  were  still. 
As  if  they  knew  that  Lambton's  heir 

Was  doing  a  deed  of  ill. 

Many  a  salmon  and  speckled  trout 
Through  the  quiet  waters  glide ; 

But  they  aU  sought  the  deepest  pools, 
Their  golden  scales  to  hide. 

The  soft  west  wind  just  rippled  the  brook, 
And  the  clouds  flew  gently  by, 

And  gleamed  the  sun — 'twas  a  lovely  day 
To  the  eager  fisher's  eye. 

He  threw  his  line,  of  the  costly  twine. 

Across  the  gentle  stream ; 
Upon  its  top  the  dun-flies  drop 

Lightly  as  childhood's  dream. 

Again,  again — but  all  in  vain, 

In  the  shallow  or  the  deep ; 
No  trout  rose  to  his  cunning  bait; 

He  heard  no  salmon  leap. 

And  now  he  wandered  east  the  stream. 

And  now  he  wandered  west ; 
He  sought  each  bank  or  hanging  bush 

Which  fishes  love  the  best. 
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But  vain  was  all  his  skilfol  art ; 

Vain  was  each  deep  disguise ; 
Vain  was  alike  the  varied  bait, 

And  vain  the  mimic  flies. 

When,  tired  and  vexed,  the  castle  bell 

Rung  out  the  hour  of  dine, 
''  Now,"  said  the  Lambton's  youthful  heir, 

"  A  weary  lot  is  mine. 

'*  For  six  long  hours,  this  April  mom, 

Mj  line  in  vain  I've  cast; 
But  one  more  throw,  come  weal  come  wo, 

For  this  shall  be  the  last." 

He  took  from  his  bag  a  maggot  worm. 

That  bait  of  high  renown ; 
His  line  wheeled  quickly  through  the  air, 

Then  sunk  in  the  water  down. 

When  he  drew  it  out,  his  ready  hand 
With  no  quivering  motion  shook. 

For  neither  salmon,  trout,  nor  ged, 
Had  fiEUitened  on  his  hook. 

But  a  little  thing,  a  strange  formed  thing. 
Like  a  piece  of  muddy  weed  ; 

But  like  no  fish  that  swims  the  stream, 
Nor  aught  that  crawls  the  mead. 

'Twas  scarce  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 

Its  colour  the  darkest  green ; 
And  on  its  rough  and  scaly  back 

Two  little  fins  were  seen. 

It  had  a  long  and  pointed  snout. 
Like  the  mouth  of  the  slimy  eel. 

And  its  white  and  loosely  hanging  jaws. 
Twelve  pin-like  teeth  reveal. 

It  had  sharp  claws  upon  its  feet. 

Short  ears  upon  its  bead, 
A  jointed  tail,  and  quick  bright  eyes, 

That  gleamed  of  a  fiery  red. 
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"  Art  ihou  the  prize,"  said  the  weary  wight, 
**  For  which  I  have  spent  my  time ; 

For  which  I  have  toil'd  till  the  hour  of  noon. 
Since  rang  the  matin  chime.^' 

From  the  side  of  the  dell,  a  crystal  well 

Sends  its  waters  bubbling  by; 
"  Rest  there,  thou  ugly  tiny  elf, 

Either  to  live  or  die." 

He  threw  it  in,  and  when  next  he  came. 

He  saw,  to  his  surprise. 
It  was  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ; 

It  had  grown  so  much  in  size. 
And  its  wings  were  long,  far-stretched  and  strong. 

And  redder  were  its  eyes. 


But  Lambton's  heir  is  an  altered  man : 

At  the  church  on  bended  knee, 
Three  times  a  day  he  was  wont  to  pray ; 

And  now  he's  beyond  the  sea« 

He  has  done  penance  for  Ins  sins, 
He  has  drank  of  a  sainted  well ; 

He  has  joined  the  band  from  the  Holy  Land 
To  chase  the  Infidel. 

Where  host  met  host,  and  strife  raged  most, 
His  sword  flashed  high  and  bright; 

Where  force  met  force,  he  winged  his  course. 
The  foremost  in  the  fight. 

Where  he  saw  on  high  th'  Oriflamme  fly, 

His  onward  path  he  bore ; 
And  the  Paynim  knight,  and  the  Saracen, 

Lay  weltering  in  their  gore. 

Or  in  the  joust,  or  tournament. 

Of  all  that  valiant  band. 
When,  with  lance  in  rest,  he  forward  prest, 

Who  could  the  shock  withstand? 
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Pare  was  his  Came,  unstained  his  shield; 

A  merdfiil  man  was  he; 
Tlie  friend  of  the  weak,  he  raised  not  his  hand 

'Gainst  a  fallen  enemy. 

Thus  on  the  plains  of  Palestine 

He  gained  a  mighty  name, 
Andy  fhll  of  honour  and  renown. 

To  the  home  of  his  childhood  came. 

But  when  he  came  to  his  &ther's  lands, 

No  cattle  were  grazing  there ; 
The  grass  in  the  mead  was  unmown  and  rough. 

And  the  fields  untilled  and  bare. 

And  when  he  came  to  his  fitther's  hall, 

He  wondered  what  might  ail; 
His  sire  but  coolly  welcomed  him, 

And  his  sisters'  cheeks  were  pale. 


I  come  from  the  fight"  said  the  Red- Cross  Knight; 
I  in  savage  lands  did  roam: 
But  where'er  it  be,  they  welcome  me. 
Save  in  my  own  loved  home. 

"  Now  why,  now  why,  this  frozen  cheer  ? 

What  is  it  that  may  ail  ? 
Why  tremble  thus,  my  father  dear  ? — 

My  sister,  why  so  pale  ?" 

^*  Oh,  sad  and  woful  has  been  our  lot. 

Whilst  thou  wast  far  away; 
For  a  mighty  dragon  hath  hither  come 

And  taken  up  its  stay; 
At  night  or  mom  it  sleepeth  not, 

But  watcheth  for  its  prey. 

'*  'Tis  ten  cloth  yards  in  length ;  its  hue 

Is  of  the  darkest  green ; 
And,  on  its  rough  and  scaly  back, 

Two  strong  black  wings  are  seen. 

*^  It  hath  a  long  and  pointed  snout. 
Like  the  mighty  crocodile ; 
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Andy  from  it«  grinniiig  jawi,  stand  oat 
Its  teeth  in  horrid  file. 

^*  It  hath  on  each  round  and  webbed  foot 
Four  sharp  and  hooked  claws; 

.;And  its  jointed  tail,  with  heavy  trail* 
Over  the  groond  it  draws. 

'*  It  hath  two  rough  and  hairy  ears 

Upon  its  bony  head ; 
Its  eyes  shine  like  the  winter  son, 

Fearfoli  and  darkly  red. 

"  Its  roar  is  loud  as  the  cannon's  sound. 
But  shorter,  and  more  shrill; 

It  rolls,  with  many  a  heayy  bound. 
Onward  from  hill  to  hill. 

^^And  each  mom,  at  the  matin  chime. 

It  seeks  the  lovely  Wear; 
And,  at  the  noontide  bell. 

It  gorges  its  fill,  then  seeks  the  hill 
Where  springs  the  crystal  well. 

**  No  knight  has  e'er  returned  who  dared 

The  monster  to  assail. 
Though  he  struck  of  an  ear  or  limb. 

Or  lopt  its  jointed  tail, 
Its  severed  limbs  again  unite. 

Strong  as  the  iron  maiL 

**  My  horses,  and  sheep,  and  all  my  kine, 
The  ravenous  beast  hath  killed; 

With  oxen  and  deer,  from  hi  and  near. 
Its  hungry  maw  is  filled. 

'Tis  hence  the  mead  is  unmown  and  long, 
And  the  com  fields  are  untilled. 

"  My  son,  to  hail  thee  here  in  health 

My  very  heart  is  glad ; 
But  thou  hast  heard  our  tale — and  say, 

Canst  thou  wonder  that  we're  sad?" 
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And  sorrowfol  was  Lambton's  heir  : 

**Mj  sinful  act,"  said  he, 
<<  This  curse  hath  on  the  ccmntrj  brought ; 

Be  it  mine  to  set  it  free." 

Deep  in  the  dell,  in  a  rained  hut. 

Far  from  the  homes  of  men. 
There  dwelt  a  witch  the  peasants  called 

Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

'Twas  a  dark  night,  and  the  stormy  wind 

Howled  with  a  hollow  moan. 
As  through  tangled  copsewood,  bush,  and  briar. 

He  sought  the  aged  crone. 

She  sat  on  a  low  and  three-legged  stool, 

Beside  a  dying  fire ; 
As  he  lifted  the  latch  she  stirred  the  brands. 

And  the  smoky  flame  blazed  higher. 

She  was  a  woman  weak  and  old. 

Her  form  was  bent  and  thin ; 
And,  on  her  lean  and  shrivelled  hand, 

She  rested  her  pointed  chin. 

He  entered  with  fear,  that  dauntless  man. 

And  spake  of  all  his  need : 
He  gave  her  gold ;  he  asked  her  aid, 

How  best  he  might  succeed. 

"  Clothe  thee,"  said  she,  **  in  armour  bright. 

In  mail  of  glittering  sheen, 
All  studded  o'er,  behind  and  before, 

With  razors,  sharp  and  keen: 

''And  take  in  thy  hand  the  trusty  brand 
Which  thou  bore  beyond  the  sea ; 

And  make  to  the  Virgin  a  solenm  vow, 
If  she  grant  thee  victory. 

What  meets  thee  first,  when  the  strife  is  o'er. 
Her  offering  shall  be." 


\ 
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He  went  to  the  fight,  in  annoor  bright 

Equipped,  from  head  to  heel; 
His  gorget  closed,  and  his  vizor  shut, 

He  seemed  a  form  of  steel. 

But  with  razor  blades,  all  sharp  and  keen. 

The  mail  was  studded  o*er ; 
And  his  long  tried  and  tmstj  brand  ' 

In  his  greaved  hand  he  bore. 

He  made  to  the  Virgin  a  solemn  vow, 

If  she  granted  victory, 
What  met  him  first  on  his  homeward  path 

Her  sacrifice  should  be. 

He  told  his  sire,  when  he  heard  the  horn, 

To  slip  his  &vourite  hound; 
'^ 'Twill  quickly  seek  its  master's  side 

At  the  accustomed  sound." 

Forward  he  trod,  with  measured  step. 

To  meet  his  foe,  alone. 
While  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun 

On  his  massy  armour  shone. 

The  monster  slept  on  an  island  crag, 

Lulled  by  the  rushing  Wear, 
Which  eddy'd  turbid  at  the  base 

Though  elsewhere  smooth  and  clear. 

It  lay  in  repose ;  its  wings  were  flat, 

Its  ears  fell  on  its  head, 
Its  legs  stretched  out,  and^  drooped  its  snout. 

But  its  eyes  were  fiery  red. 

Utile  feared  he,  that  armed  knight, 

As  he  left  the  rocky  shore ; 
And  in  his  hand,  prepared  for  fight. 

His  unsheathed  sword  he  bore. 

As  he  plunged  in,  the  water's  splash 

The  monster  startling  hears; 
It  spreads  its  wings,  and  the  valley  rings. 

Like  the  clash  of  a  thousand  spears. 
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It  bristled  ap  its  scalj  back. 

Curled  high  its  jointed  tail. 
And  ready  stood,  with  grinning  teeth, 

The  hero  to  assail; 

Then  sprung  at  the  knight  with  all  its  might, 

And  its  foamy  teeth  it  gnashed ; 
With  its  jointed  tail,  like  a  thrasher's  flail. 

The  flinty  rock  it  lashed. 

But  quick  of  eye,  and  swift  of  foot, 

He  guarded  the  attack  ; 
And  dealt  his  brand  with  skilful  hand 

Upon  the  dragon's  back. 

Again,  again,  at  the  knight  it  flew ; 

The  fight  was  long  and  sore : 
He  bravely  stood,  nor  dropped  hb  sword 

Till  he  could  strike  no  more. 

It  rose  on  high,  and  darkened  the  sky. 

Then,  with  a  hideous  yeU, 
A  moment  winnowed  th'  air  with  its  wings, 

And  down  like  a  mountain  fell. 

He  stood  prepared  for  the  fisJling  blow. 

But  mournful  was  his  &te : 
Awhile  he  reeled,  then,  staggering,  fell 

Beneath  the  monster's  weight 

And  round  about  its  prostrate  foe 

Its  fearful  length  it  rolled, 
And  clasped  him  close,  till  his  armour  cracked 

Within  its  scaly  fold. 

But  pierced  by  the  blades,  from  body  and  breast. 

Fast  did  the  red  blood  pour ; 
Cut  by  the  blades,  piece  fell  by  piece, 

And  quivered  in  the  gore. 

Piece  fell  by  piece,  foot  fell  by  foot: 

No  more  is  the  river  clear. 
But  stained  with  blood,  as  the  severed  limbs 

Rolled  down  the  rushing  Wear. 

VOL.    III.  T 
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Piece  fell  by  piece,  and  inch  by  inch, 

From  the  body  and  the  tail ; 
But  the  head  still  hung  by  the  gory  teeth 

Tight  fastened  in  the  mail. 

It  panted  long,  and  fieust  it  breathed, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan ; 
Its  eyes  grew  dim,  it  loosed  its  hold. 

And  fell  like  a  lifeless  stone. 

Then  loud  he  blew  on  his  bugle-horn. 

The  blast  of  victory ; 
From  rock  to  rock  the  sound  was  borne. 

By  Echo,  glad  and  free ; 
For,  burdened  long  by  the  dragon*s  roar, 

She  joy'd  in  her  liberty. 

But  not  his  hound,  with  gladdened  bound, 

Comes  leaping  at  the  call ; 
With  feelings  dire,  he  sees  his  sire 

Rush  from  his  ancient  hall. 

Oh!  what  can  equal  a  father's  love. 
When  harm  to  his  son  he  fears ; 

'Tis  stronger  than  a  sister's  sigh, 
More  deep  than  a  mother's  tears. 

When  Lambton's  anxious  listening  lord. 

Heard  the  bugle  notes  so  wild. 
He  thought  no  more  of  his  plighted  word, 

But  ran  to  clasp  his  child. 

^*  Strange  is  my  lot,"  said  the  luckless  wight ; 

"  How  sorrow  and  joy  combine  ! 
When  high  in  fame  to  my  home  I  came, 

My  kindred  did  weep  and  pine. 

^'  This  mom  my  triumph  sees,  and  sees 

Dishonour  light  on  me : 
For  I  had  vowed  to  the  Holy  Maid, 

If  she  gave  me  victory, 
What  first  I  met^  when  the  fight  was  o'er, 

Her  offering  should  be. 
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I  thought  to  have  slain  my  gallant  honnd, 
Beneath  mj  unwilling  knife : 
But  I  cannot  raise  my  hand  on  him 
Who  gave  my  being  life !" 

And  heavy  and  sorrowful  was  his  heart, 

And  he  hath  gone  again 
To  seek  advice  of  the  wise  woman, 

Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

"Since  thy  solemn  vow  is  unfulfilled, 

Though  greater  be  thy  fame, 
Thoa  must  a  lofty  chapel  build 

To  the  Virgin  Mary's  name. 

"  On  nine  generations  of  thy  race 

A  heavy  curse  shall  fall : 
They  may  die  in  the  fight,  or  in  the  chase, 

But  not  in  their  native  hall/' 

He  builded  there  a  chapel  fair. 

And  rich  endowment  made, 
Where  morn  and  eve,  by  cowled  monk. 

In  sable  garb  arrayed, 
The  bell  was  rung,  the  mass  was  sung. 

And  the  solemn  prayer  was  said. 


Such  is  the  tale  which,  in  ages  past. 

On  the  dreary  winter's  eve. 
In  baron's  hall,  the  harper  blind. 

In  wildest  strain,  would  weave ; 
Till  the  peasants,  trembling,  nearer  crept, 

And  each  strange  event  believe. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  often  yet. 

Around  the  Christmas  fire, 
Is  told  to  the  merry  wassail  group. 

By  some  old  dame  or  sire. 

But  though  they  tell  that  the  crystal  well 
Still  flows  by  the  lovely  Wear, 
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And  that  the  hill  b  verdant  still, 
Hia  listeners  shew  no  fear. 

And  though  he  tell  that  of  Lambton's  race 

Nine  of  them  died  at  sea 
Or  in  the  battle,  or  in  the  chase, 

Thej  shake  their  heads  doubtinglj 

And  though  he  say  there  maj  still  be  seen 

The  mail  worn  by  the  knight, 
Tho'  the  blades  are  blunt,  that  once  were  keen. 

And  rusted  that  once  were  bright ; 
They  do  but  shake  their  heads  the  more, 

And  laugh  at  him  outright. 

For  Knowledge  to  their  view  has  spread 

Her  rich  and  varied  store : 
They  learn  and  read,  and  take  no  heed 

Of  legendary  lore. 

And  pure  Religion  hath  o'er  them  shed 

A  holier  heavenly  ray ; 
And  dragons  and  witches,  and  midUclad  knights. 

Are  vanished  away ; 
As  the  creatures  of  darkness  flee  and  hide. 

From  the  light  of  the  dawning  day. 

But  Lambton's  castle  still  stands  by  the  Wear, 

A  tall  and  stately  pile ; 
And  Lambton's  name  is  a  name  of  might, 

'Mong  the  mightiest  of  our  isle. 
Long  may  the  sun  of  Prosperity 

Upon  the  Lambtons  smile ! 


J.  Watson. 
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Ctie  Brake  gitone. 


AR  the  frowning  and  rugged  crags  of  Harbottle,  in 
Northumberland,  which   impart  a  high  degree  of  sub- 
imit;  to  the  adjoining  scenery,  is  the  famous  ^'  Drake 
Stone,"  near  the  Loughs,  which  rirak  the  Bowder  Stone 
n  Westmoreland.     It  is  customary  with  the  young  men 
_n  the  neighbourhood  to  climb  up  this  huge  rock,  from 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  vale  beiow,  but  it  re- 
quires conrnderabie  dexterity  and  address  to  descend.     The  rustics  here 
relate  a  story  respecting  the  "  Drake  Stone"  with  great  glee.     On  one 
fine  summer  evening,  a  few  years  ago,  a  stranger  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage.    He  entered  a  public  house,  and  having  taken  some  refresh- 
ment, immediately  departed.     His  intention  was  to  ascend  the  Drake   - 
Stone,  which  he  did  with  little  difficulty,  and   after  remaining  for 
some  time  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  enjoj-ing  the  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive prospect,  the  deepening  gloom  warned  him  that  it  was  time  to 
depart,  and  he  therefore  set  about  descending  the  dangerous  rock, 
but  in  vain.    He  looked  at  the  yawning  depth  below  and  shuddered 
at  the  prospect  of  attempting  to  descend ;    further,  the  night  was 
dosing  in,  not  a  human  being  was  in  sight,  and  the  poor  traveller  in 
an  agony  of  fear  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  remaining  on 
the  cold  rock   with  the   starry  heaven  for  a  canopy.      Wrapping 
himself  up  in  his  garments  as  well  as  he  could,   he  laid  him  down 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  repose.     To  sleep,  however,  was  not  in 
his  power,  the  knowledge  of  his  situation  made  him  to  lay  awake, 
anxiously  awuting  the  break  of  day.     Early  on  the  following  mom- 
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ing,  the  inhabitants  on  riung,  were  surprised  to  hear  a  human  voioe, 
"loud  as  the  huntsman's  shout,*"  bawling  Iiutily  for  assistanoe. 
Seeing  his  danger,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  the  stone,  and 
by  proper  means  and  some  exertion,  he  was  safely  extricated  from 
his  very  perilous  situation,  where  he  had  passed  so  sleepleM  a 
Dtgbt. 

Harfoottle  is  not  only  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most  p^eet 
Saxon  camps  in  the  county,  but  it  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the 
birth  place  of  Gen.  Handyrade,  whose  regiment  is  noticed  by  Undo 
Toby  in  Tristram  Shandy. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  JOHN  CAMPBELL.* 

(FROH  THB  SBLBCTOa  FOB  KOTSKBBB  8,  MB,) 


bright  gale, 
om  her  teois, 
an  hoar 

.  /, 

By  whose  light's  dim  departing  power 
We'd  see  thy  hopes  and  fortunes  die. 

Alas !  to  die,  as  smiles  seemed  ranged 

Around  your  new-formed,  hi^py  home, 
And  have  thy  life,  thy  genius  changed. 

For  death  and  darkness  in  the  tomb — 

•  Mr.  John  Campbell  wu  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  nanjr  jtmn  ol  Deu- 
nreet,  NewcMtle,  tubMqueiiilj  of  London.  He  wm  t  young  m»n  of  s  geuennu  dkpo- 
lition,  «nd  ■  alrong  mind,  with  a  decided  lutn  tor  liicTary  punuiia.  He  wiU  loog  be 
remembered  bj  a  cirele  of  frieridt,  member*  of  Kveml  private  Debating  SocietiM  in  dM 
town,  where  the  writer  hw  often  leeii  bim  diiplay  a  degree  of  reiearcb,  an  acuteneia  al 
rruuning,  and  a  power  of  oralory,  that  would  bare  done  honour  to  an  older  and  mora 
experienced  head. — In  18i!l,  be  went  to  London,  where  he  afterwatda  commenced  boM- 
ncaa,  and  married.  After  a  fortnight'B  illnetm  he  died  on  the  Sfttb  t>f  October,  1818^ 
aged  29,  IraTiof  a  wife  and  two  children. 
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To  leave  the  friends  thj  faith  had  found — 
The  wife  thy  truths  thy  love  had  won — 

The  infant  ties  yonr  hearts  that  bound 
In  dreams  of  brightening  bliss  begun ! 

But  life's  a  scene  of  blasted  hopes 

That  gives  to  love  and  joy  the  lie — 
No  entrance  to  it  ever  opes, 

Bnt's  darkened  with — "you're  born  to  die!" 
The  brightest  and  the  best  we  see 

The  earliest  victims  of  decay — 
The  brave,  the  good,  the  fw,  the  free, 

Must  all  submit  when  Death  toiU  sway. 

Farewell! — 'tis  not  because  thou'rt  gone 

I  greet  thy  memory  with  a  tear; 
I  often  sigh  I  was  not  one 

Who  breathed  their  sighs  above  thy  bier — 
Who  offered  to  thy  generous  mind, 

The  tribute  of  a  feithful  heart, 
And  showed  to  those  thou  leavest  behind. 

How  firm  in  friendship's  bounds  thou  wert. 

William  Boag. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SSranmUng^ 

OP   THE    FELLING,    COUNTY   OF    DURHAM,    AND   OP   GOSFORTH,    COUNTY   OF 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

''Like  as  the  brand  doth  flame  and  bum, 
So  we  from  death  to  life  should  turn." 

An  old  rhyme,  or  motto  of  the  Brandling  family,  whose  crest  is  an 
Oak  tree  in  flames — perhaps  a  border  beacon — ^the  name  first  occur- 
ring on  the  border,  as  burgesses  of  Berwick. 

Sharp's  Bishaprick  Garland. 
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ICijt  i.egml>  of  t|)e 

lafjite  lalije  of 

Slmfctneopp. 


ATED  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  knoll  in  the  im 
at«  vicini^  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  oonnty  of 
!f  orthumberland,  the  hoary  fragments  of  the  old  fortrm 
>f  BienkioBOpp,  ^m,  gaunt,  tent,  and  tenantless,  still 
ixhibiting  a  semblance  of  the  majesty  and  strength 
which  characterized  its  existenoe  for  more  than  fire  hundred  yean. 
When  we  look  back  into  the  remote  ages  of  aotiqoity,  and  contem- 
plate the   works  of  the  mighty  of  old,  we  cannot  help  w<Miderhig 
how  much  more  perishable  man  is  than  his  works,   for  we  have 
rejoidng  in  their  length  of  days  the  massive  weather-beaten  walls, 
just  as  they  were  rused  by  the  hands  of  Thomas  do  Blenkinsoppt 
whose  body  haa  long  since  mingled  with  the  dust. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,*  there  lived  in  two  of  the  more  habit- 
able apartments,  the  hind  of  the  estate,  who  occupied  one  as  a  sleep- 
ing place  for  part  of  his  family.  One  night  shortly  after  retiring  to 
rest  the  parents  were  alarmed  on  hearing  loud  and  reiterated  screams, 
and  hastily  rushing  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  found  one  of  their 
children,  a  boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  sitting  trembling  on  his 
pillow,  bathed  in  perspiration  and  writhing  in  extreme  terror. 

"  The  White  Lady,  the  White  lady ! " — screamed  the  child,  holding 
his  huids  before  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  an  apparition  of  some 
frightful  object ;  "  What  lady,'"  cried  the  astonished  parents,  looking 
around  the  room,  which  to  all  appearance  was  entirely  untenanted, 
"  there  Is  no  lady  here,"  "  She  is  gone,"  replied  the  boy  "  and  she 
looked  so  angry  at  me  because  I  would  not  go  with  her.  She  was  a 
fine  lady — and  she  sat  down  on  my  bedside — and  wrung  her  hands 


*   Until  mbont  18S0,  dure  were  tame  poor  tunilies  who  oceapied  s  few  of  tb«  n 
iMA  the  hud  of  tim*  bad  qwred,  but  tliMe  an  dow  nnwNU  and  deaected. 
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and  cried  sore— then  she  kissed  me  and  asked  me  to  go  with  her— ^ 
and  she  would  make  me  a  rich  man,  as  she  had  buried  a  large  box  of 
gold,  many  hundred  year  since,  down  in  the  vault — ^and  she  would 
give  it  me,  as  she  could  not  rest  so  long  as  it  was  there.     When  I 
told  her  I  durst  not  go— she  said  she  would  carry  me— and  was  lift- 
ing me  up  when  I  cried  out  and  frightened  her  away."    A  tale  so 
singular,  and,  to  all  appearance,  narrated  with  fidelity,  filled  the  old 
people  with  fear  and  astonishment.     That  the  place  was  haunted  by  a 
white  lady,  was  currently  reported,  although  since  their  entrance  in- 
to this  dreary  abode  they  had  been  entirely  undisturbed.     Persuading 
themselves  that  the  child  had  been  dreaming,  they  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing and  getting  him  to  sleep.     The  three  following  nights  they  were 
disturbed  in  the  same  manner — the  child  repeating  the  same  story 
with  little  variation,  when,  after  a  little  consideration,  they  removed 
him  and  were  no  longer  troubled  with  the  spectre,  yet  such  was  the 
terror  with  which  it  inspired  him,  that  he  dared  not  enter  into  any 
part  of  the  old  castle  alone,  even  in  daylight.     When  he  became  a 
man,  although  a  sensible  person,  he  invariably  persisted  in  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  and  said  that  at  forty  years  of  age  he  could  recal 
the  scene  so  vividly  as  to  make  him  shudder — as  if  still  he  felt  her 
cold  lips  press  his  cheeks,  and  her  wan  arms  in  death-like  embrace. 
He  is  still  alive,  and  has  become  a  settler  in  Canada.   The  belief  that 
treasure  lies  buried  there  was  not  a  little  strengthened  some  years 
ago,  by  the  arrival  of  a  sti'ange  lady  at  the  neighbouring  village. 
She,  it  would  appear,  dreamt  that  a  large  chest  of  gold  lay  buried 
in  the  vault  of  this  castle — ^and,  although  she  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore, she  instantly  recognised  it  as  the  same  she  had  seen  in  her 
dream.     She  staid  several  weeks  awaiting  the  return  of  the  owner 
of  the  property  to  ask  leave  to  search.     She  had,  meanwhile,  made 
the  hostess  of  the  inn  her  confidant,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
mention  it  to  any  one :  but  she,  good  soul,  unable  it  seems  to  keep 
a  secret,  told  it  to  every  person  in  the  village,  accompanying  it  with 
the  same  caution  she  had  received  herself,  ^'  dinna  ye  be  speaking 
o^nt."     Whether  from  the  circumstances  of  it  having  become  public, 
or  from  other  reasons  unknown,  the  stranger  left  without  accomplish- 
ing her  piupose. 

[RYAN  DE  BLENKINSOPP  ♦  was  gallant  and  brave  :  in  a 
private  feud — a  border  raid — or  on  the  battle  field — he  was 
ever  first  and  foremost.    The  mighty  and  the  brave  ranked  him  as 

*^  Or  **  Bryan  Blentbip  "*  as  hit  name  is  prorinotlly  contracted. 

VOL.  III.  u 
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one  of  their  number — the  harps  of  the  minstrds  sung  his  praises  in 
numerous  lays,  whilst  divers  bright  eyes  looked  fondly  and  favourably 
on  the  form  of  the  dark  and  handsome  warrior.  But  with  all  his  good 
qualities,  and  they  were  many,  Bryan  de  Blenkinsopp  had  a  failing 
which  ultimately  wrecked  his  fortune.  This  failing  was  an  inordinate 
love  of  wealth,  a  vice  he  cherished  in  secret  and  as  earnestly  thongfa 
vainly  sought  to  discard,  and  it  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  his  strength,  and  gnawed  into  his  very  soul.  It  was  at  the 
marriage  of  a  brother  warrior  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  fortune, 
that  amongst  other  health  drinkings  was  given  that  of  Bryan  de 
Blenkinsopp  and  his  "  ladye  love.""  "  Never,*"  said  Bryan — "  never 
shall  that  be,  until  I  meet  with  a  lady  possessed  of  a  chest  of  gold 
heavier  than  ten  of  my  strongest  men  can  carry  into  my  castle.^" 
This  extraordinary  annoucement  was  received  by  the  company  in 
silence,  and  many  looks  of  surprise  were  exchanged  which  did  not 
escape  his  jealous  observation.  Ashamed  of  having  betrayed  his 
secret  thoughts,  he  quitted  the  place,  and  his  country.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  many  years,  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  wife  and  a 
box  of  gold  which  took  twelve  of  his  strongest  men  to  carry  into 
the  castle.  There  were  there  great  feasting  and  rejoicing  for  many 
days,  amongst  friends  and  followers,  and  the  fame  of  his  wealth  was 
spread  far  and  wide.  But  after  a  length  of  time  it  began  to  be 
whispered  that  the  life  of  the  rich  baron  was  anything  but  a  happy 
one :  for  he  and  his  lady  quarreled  continually — she,  with  ihe  assist' 
ance  of  her  followers  who  accompanied  her,  having  secreted  the  chost 
of  gold  in  some  part  of  the  castle,  and  refused  to  give  it  up  to  her 
husband.  Whom — or  whence  she  came,  was  unknown, — her  follow- 
ers spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue,  so  from  them,  nothing  could  be  glean- 
ed. Some  even  hinted  she  was  none  of  humanity,  but  an  imp  of 
darkness  sent  with  her  wealth  to  ensnare  his  soul.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  young  lord  suddenly  left  the  castle  and  went,  no  one  knew 
whither.  His  lady  was  inconsolable  for  her  loss  and  filled  the  whole 
castle  with  her  lamentation.  The  vassals  were  dispatched  to  all  parts 
in  order  to  discover  whither  he  had  fled,  but  without  success.  After 
searching  in  vain  and  waiting  for  more  than  a  year,  she  and  her  at^ 
tendants  went  forth  in  search. 

The  fate  of  Bryan  de  Blenkinsopp  and  his  wife  is  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery, and  there  is  no  kind  hand  to  draw  aside  the  impenetrable  veil, 
and  shew  us  if  ever  they  met,  through  what  climes  he  wandered,  or 
on  what  field  he  fell !  Certain  it  is  they  returned  not  to  Blenkinsopp. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  his  lady,  filled  with  remorse  at  her  conduct  to- 
wards him,  cannot  rest  in  her  grave,  but  must  needs  wander  back  to 
the  old  castle  and  mourn  over  the  chest  of  wealth,  the  cursed  cause 
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of  all  their  woe,  so  uselessly  buried  beneath  the  crumbling  ruins. 
Here  she  must  continue  to  wander  until  some  one  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient courage  shall  follow  her  to  the  vault,  and  by  removing  the 
treasure,  lay  her  spirit  to  rest. 


t 


A  few  years  ago,  the  vaults  of  the  keep  of  the  castle  was  ordered  by 
the  occupier  of  the  neighbouring  farm  to  be  cleared  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wintering  cattle.  On  removing  the  rubbish,  a  small  door- way 
was  discovered  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  keep.  On  clearing 
out  the  entrance,  the  workmen  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
a  large  swarm  of  meat  flies,  and  the  place  itself  smelt  damp  and 
noisome.  The  news  soon  spread  abroad  that  the  entrance  to  the 
"  Lady^s  Vault  *"  had  been  discovered,  and  people  flocked  in  great  num- 
bers to  see  it.  Of  the  whole  number  assembled,  however,  but  one  man 
was  found  willing  to  enter.  He  described  the  passage  as  narrow  and 
not  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  a  man  walking  upright.  He  walked 
in  a  straightforward  direction  for  a  few  yards,  then  descended  a  flight 
of  steps,  after  which  he  again  proceeded  in  a  straightforward  course 
until  he  came  to  a  doorway :  the  door  itself  had  ffdlen  to  pieces,  the 
bolt  was  rusting  in  its  fastening,  and  the  hinges  clung  to  the  post 
with  palsied  grasp.  At  this  juncture  the  passage  took  a  sudden  turn, 
and  a  lengthened  flight  of  precipitous  steps  presented  themselves. 
Opening  his  lantern,  and  turning  the  light,  he  peered  down  the  stairs 
into  the  thick  darkness,  but  encountering  thick  noxious  vapours  his 
candle  was  extinguished,  and  he  was  obliged  to  grope  his  way  back 
to  his  companions.  He  made  another  attempt  but  never  descended 
the  second  flight  of  stairs,  and  so  little  curiosity  had  their  employer 
about  the  matter,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  closed  up,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  vault  remain  undiscovered  to  this  day.  When  I  saw 
the  place  some  time  after  this  adventure,  the  hole  had  been  partially 
opened  by  some  boys,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  tossing 
stones  therein,  and  listening  to  the  hollow  echoes  as  they  rolled  in  the 
depths  of  the  mysterious  cavern. 

The  vale  of  Blenkinsopp — ^bleak  and  wild,  but  alive  with  the  hum 
of  men,  the  noise  of  machinery,  and  the  cheerful  cry  of  the  industrious 
artizan,  has  succeeded  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  warlike  deeds  of 
the  old  borderers.  No  lengthened  train  of  steel-clad  warriors  are  now 
to  be  seen  winding  down  the  steep  hills  to  the  old  fortress — the  voice 
of  warder,  or  clang  of  portcullis  breaks  not  on  the  stillness  of  night, 
and  peace  and  security  are  now  found,  where  battle  and  siege,  feud 
and  fight,  watch  and  ward,  once  reigned  paramount.  The  old  castle 
itself  looks  sullenly  from  its  knoll,  upon  the  mighty  changes  which 
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time  ftDd  the  enterprising  hand  of  man  have  wrought :  its  crumbling 
vails  have  long  been  untenanted  by  the  desoeadanta  of  its  founder, 
but  the  ohivalrons  and  honouiable  spirit  of  the  old  warriors  of  the 
iron  age  may  still  be  recognized  in  another  form,  in  one  whoae  grsat- 
•st  pride  is  the  happiness  of  his  dependants. 


,    pATTiaON. 


Bishopwearroouth,  July.  1845. 


ero0ff  lloalftf. 

was  usual  to  erect  crosses  at  the  oonjunoticm  of  four 
oroM  roads,  as  a  place  self-consecrated,  according  to 
the  piety  of  the  age;  and  it  was  not,  probably,  with 
a  notion  of  indignity,  but  in  a  spirit  of  t^iarity,  that 
those  excluded  from  holy  rites  were  buried  at  the 
croasing  roads,  next  in  sanctity  to  oonseorated  groond. 
if.  A.  Den/iam-t  MS. 
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ftanglq;  IDale* 

BY     ROBERT     SURTEES,     K  S  Q . 


IjANGLEY  dale  is  a  beautiful  vale,  (and  ancient  chace) 
belonging  to  Baby  Caatle,  in  the  county  of  Durhani. 
An  old  tower  olose  by  the  brook  is  said  to  h&ve  beeo 
the  residence  of  a  mistress  of  the  lait  earl  of  Weatmore- 
1^  land ;  a  nobleman  who,  from  more  than  one  authority, 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  amorous  diapositioD. — 
Ti^hr"!  Mmnoir  of  Robert  Surtees. 


I  pass, 

«p  and  wail; 
it  was, 
[ley  Dale. 

love, 
le  glen; 
re 
witiun  sweet  Liangiey  tJaie  again! 

The  wild  rose  klnshes  in  the  brae, 

The  primrose  shows  its  blossom  pale ; 
But  1  most  bid  adieu  for  aye. 
To  all  the  joys  of  Langley  Dale  ! 

The  days  of  mirth  and  peace  are  fled ! 

[Vouth's  golden  locks  ft  silver  turn,] 
Each  northem  floweret  droops  its  head, 

By  Marwood  Chase  and  Langley  Bum. 

False  Southrons  crop  each  lovely  flower, 
And  throw  their  blossoms  on  the  gale ; 

Our  foes  have  spoilt  the  sweetest  bower — 
Alas !  for  bonny  Langley  Dale. 
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T  btm  been  well  observed  by  the  pious  bialiop  Fortin,  that 
"  inatances  are  not  wanting  of  constaacy,  fidelity,  grati- 
tude, oompaaoon,  int^rity,  which  e«oape  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  are  only  observed  of  God,  and  good 
angela  ;  being  seldom  transaoted  in  high  life  or  undo* 
splendid  roofs  and  palaces.^  In  the  higher  ranks,  <» 
with  great  men ;  public  honour,  posts  of  importance,  publio  rewards, 
posthumous  fame  and  the  like  are  understandable  enough  as  incentives 
to  the  earning  of  the  worlds  smiles ;  but,  aooording  to  another  writer, 
"in  the  private  and  humbler  walks  of  life  no  such  motives  prevail, 
and  the  man  who  bravely  risks  his  own  existence  to  rescue  a  fellow- 
creature  from  imminent  peril,  can  seldom  have  any  other  reward  in 
view  than  the  conscious  approbation  of  his  own  honest  heart"  for 
his  meritorious  act,  "  achieved  in  obscurity,  almost  instantly  sinks 
into  unrewarded  and  unmerited  oblivion."  Of  this  and  of  a  aimilar 
class  are  the  following : — 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  2nd  of  June,  1815, 
a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  <Hie 
of  the  three  shafts  of  Newbottle  colliery*  on  the  Wear,  lOS  fathoms 
in  depth,  at  a  time  when  there  were  seventy-two  persons  and  sevend 
horses  in  the  mine.  In  a  few  minut«s  one  of  the  trappers,  not  above 
rax  years  of  age,  cried  out  to  be  drawn  up ;  be  was  quickly  followed 
by  fourteen  men  and  boys,  most  of  whom  were  shockingly  soOTohed, 
four  only  having  escaped  the  effisct  of  the  in6ammable  gas.  The 
state  of  the  air  in  a  mine  after  an  explouon  makes  descent  a  matter 
of  the  most  serious  danger,  and,  though  the  colliers  are  ever  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  to  save  their  companions,  in  this  particular  instance  it 
was  considered  nearly  certain  death  to  make  the  attempt;  and  for 
some  time  no  person  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  descend  into  the 
mine,  to  save  any  persons  who  might  still  possess  vitality.  At  length, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  hours  Thomas  Robson  of  Houghtoa-le-Spring 
arrived,  and  volunteered  his  services.  Few  persons  know  how  to 
appreciate  such  conduct ;   in  all  human  probability,  before  he  had 

*  Tbe  property  of  Meura.  Neibani  nnd  Co.  At  tluit  time  the  proprieton  were 
working  the  Hutton  seun ;  the  deepest  and  be«t  of  five  bed*  of  cod  within  tbe  mylty, 
tbe  thickneu  being  aii  feet  two  inchea,  and  like  mott  teama,  lubjected  to  carburetted 
bjrdrogen,  nearij  deuitute  of  w«er. 
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gone  twenty  yards,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  would  have  atupified  him, 
and  he  would  bare  Fallen  down  never  to  rise.  The  air  of  the  mine 
was  in  a  dreadful  state ;  yet  he  persevered,  and  in  a  ehort  time  came 
to  a  place  where  lay  several  horses  miserably  scorched.  Proceeding, 
he  found  four  men  and  a  boy ;  these  he  examined,  but  they  were  all 
dead.  The  ^r  was  now  bad  to  excess.  Shortly  he  found  eleven  men 
all  alive,  but  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  he  took  one  up,  and  carried 
him  to  the  shaft.  He  returned  unmediately  to  the  recesses  of  the 
mine,  and  carried  out  two  more.  He  wwted  some  little  time  to 
recover  himself,  and  agiun  ventured,  when,  unfortunately,  his  aid  came 
too  late ;  from  the  remaining  eight  life  had  fled.  On  this  he  visited 
other  parts  of  the  mine ;  and  on  examining  the  bodies  of  the  other 
nnfortunate  sofTerers,  the  vital  spark  seemed  extinct.  It  will  form  a 
matter  of  astonishment  and  admiration  when  it  is  known,  that  this 
intrepid  fellow  was  thus  employed  six  hours,  almost  every  minute  of 
which  his  truly  valuable  life  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Sev- 
eral pitmen  afterwards  descended  into  the  mine,  and  found  the  corpses 
of  fifty-seven  men  stretched  on  the  floor ;  some  appeared  to  be  burned 
to  death,  but  the  greater  number  to  have  been  snffi)cated  by  the 
after-damp.  A  few  rtill  retained  signs  of  life  but  expired  on  being 
brought  to  bank.  It  appeared  the  fire  had  passed  down  the  ways, 
destroying  all  that  encountered  its  fury,  until  it  was  impeded  or  bro- 
ken, as  it  is  termed,  by  a  large  waggon,  which  it  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  mangled  the  driver  and  horse  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  The 
blast,  however,  had  been  partial ;  for  many  of  the  men  had  quitted 
the  boards  where  they  had  been  at  work,  apparently  unhurt,  but  met 
their  fate  on  the  waggon  way,  being  sufiboated  before  they  could  reach 
the  shaft.  -  Of  nineteen  horses  in  the  mine,  six  only  were  killed ;  those 
in  the  stables  having  survived,  for  the  air-courses  were  soon  restored. 
The  Boyal  Humane  Society  in  approbation  of  Bobson's  conduct, 
were  pleased  to  present  him  with  their  silver  medal  on  the  twenti- 
eth  of  November  following.* 

^HERE  happened  in  the  town  of  Alnwick,  some  sixty  years 
lu  ago,  a  very  severe  frost,  which  set  in  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
Efl  and  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  several  boys  got  upon  the 
gl  river  while  the  ice  was  but  weakly  frozen,  immediately  oppo- 
site the  castle.     Under  one  of  them,  a  cobler''s  son,  fourteen  years  of 
^e,  the  ice  gave  way,  and  he  hung  by  his  arms  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  river. — The  alarm  given  by  the  other  boys  soon   brought  a 
number  of  persons  to  the  place,  but  no  one  durst  venture  near  the 

•  Genrt.  Mag. 
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unfortunate  boy,  and  an  hour  elapsed  before  proper  ropes  ooold  be 
procured  and  stretched  across  the  river.  The  boy  was  then  extremely 
benumbed  with  the  severe  cold,  and  when  the  rope  was  brou^i 
in  contact  with  him  and  he  had  laid  hold  of  it,  he  was  raised  almost 
above  the  ice,  but  his  hold  suddenly  giving  way,  he  dropped  down 
and  had  very  nearly  sunk  beneath  the  hole.  This  so  terrified  him, 
that  he  could  never  again  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  the  rope. 
Amongst  the  persons  assembled  were  the  boy's  father  and  brother. 
The  father  would  have  precipitated  himself  upon  the  ice,  but  he  was 
forcibly  withheld ;  and  the  brother,  a  young  man  who  could  swim 
well,  stripped  off  part  of  his  clothes,  and  the  ice  being  broken  from 
the  sides  by  poles,  he  went  into  the  water  to  attempt  reaching  his 
brother,  but  so  intensely  severe  was  the  cold,  that  he  was  utterly 
incapable  of  making  any  impression  on  the  ice,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty he  was  drawn  out,  and  laid  almost  insensible  upon  the  bank. 

The  boy  from  the  first  had  cried  out  most  distressingly  for  assist^ 
ance,  but  he  had  now  become  so  enfeebled  that  his  voice  was  n^idly 
failing,  and  it  was  evident  that  in  a  short  time  he  must  sink  beneath 
the  ice.     At  this  period  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  miller,  celebrated 
for  the  possession  of  extraordinary  agility  and  athletic  powers,  which, 
hitherto,  had  only  been  employed  in  low  combats  and  alehouse  brawls, 
happened  to  come  in  view  of  the  people  at  the  river  side,  and  curiosity 
in  an  instant  brought  him  amongst  them.     Breathless  and  silent,  he 
viewed  the  scene  around  him — ^the  boy  in  feeble  wailings  presaging  his 
approaching  end — ^the  father  held  fast,  and  uttering  the  most  heart 
rending  expressions  of  distress— the  brother,  half  naked  and   half 
perished,   stretched  upon  the  bank.      In  an  instant,   and  without 
uttering  a  word,  he  kicked  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  threw  oflT  his 
hat,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  and  in  a  moment  dashed  into  the  hole  where 
the  ice  had  been  broken,  and  reaching  the  edge,  he  raised  both  his 
arms  over  the  ice,  and  with  rapid  ambidexter  blows  beat  it  down  and 
swam  in   through  the  aperture  almost  with  unobstructed  facility. 
From  his  first  coming  up  and  stripping,  the  crowd  had  viewed  him 
with  silent  wonder,  and  on  his  passing  through  the  ice,  not  a  whisper 
escaped  from  any  one,  the  attention  of  all  being  held  in  dumb  sus- 
pense.    But  when  he  was  seen  to  reach  the  boy,  and  seizing  one 
arm,  to  raise  him  half  out  of  the  water,  a  spontaneous  and  universal 
shout  of  triumph  burst  From  the  gazing  crowd,  and  continued  without 
intermission  as  he  returned  through  the  broken  ice,  guiding  the  boy 
vrith  one  hand  and  himself  with  the  other.     Both  were  quickly  on  the 
bank,  and  while  shaking  the  wet  from  himself,  observing  the  people  to 
gather  out  of  curiosity  around  the  boy  instead  of  carrying  him  away, 
he  uttered  an  indignant  exclamation,  and  tumbling  down  half  a  dozen 
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of  them  that  were  in  his  way,  snatched  up  the  boy,  placed  him  acrost 
his  shoulder,  ran  off  to  his  own  father's  house,  at  a  short  distance, 
and  had  him  instantly  stripped  and  put  into  his  own  bed.  The  name 
of  this  spirited  youDg  man  merits  preserving ;  it  was  Geohoe  Gogk- 
BORN,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alnwick  will  stilt  t«coUect  him 
and  the  transaction. 


iKTvi(e,iilKiTeBTid){s. 


^06^*^^"^  thirty  6ve  years  since,  a  boy,  seven  years  of  age, 
^Hr  whilst  playing  with  bis  comrades  at  the  end  of  Bower's  lane, 
'<jW  a  little  above  Tyne  bridge,  fell  back  over  into  the  river.  He 
™  rose  to  the  surface,  and,  unable  to  afford  himself  any  assistance 
sunk,  apparently  to  rise  no  more,  when  Mr.  James  Pollock,  dyer  in 
the  Close,  hard  by,  who  had  instantly  pushed  off  in  a  boat,  dashed 
into  the  water,  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  brought  liim  to  shore. 
Mr.  Pollock  completed  his  work  of  humanity  by  immediately  using 
means  to  restore  suspended  animation,  and  these  means  were  happily 
sucoessful.  The  parents  of  this  young  man  were  in  humble  circum- 
slances,  and  time  rolled  on  without  Mr,  Pollock  ever  seeing  them,  or 
seeing  or  heaiiog  from  the  youth  whose  life  he  had  thus  certainly 
rescued  from  a  premature  grave. 

About  fifteen  years  after  the  occurrence  thus  related,  this  gentle- 
man was  one  day  visited  by  a  stranger  named  Freeman,  who,  after 
introducing  himself,  informed  Mr.  Pollock  that  the  youth  he  had 
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saved  from  death  fifteen  years  before  was  now  a  man,  in  the  cm* 
ployment  of  Mr.  Thompson,  a  highly  respectable  m^x^hant  and 
banker  at  Appleby  in  Westmorland,  and  concluded  by  presenting 
him  with  a  medal  exhibiting  on  one  side,  a  representation  of  the 
river  Tyne,  and  the  rescue  from  its  waters,  and  bearing  on  the  othw, 
this  inscription :  "  Presented  by  W.  Pearson  to  Mr.  James  Pollock, 
by  whose  courage  and  humanity  he  was  saved  from  drowning  in  the 
river  Tyne.*"  On  the  rim,  "Eripuisti  me  morti,  ISlC*'  It  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter  : — 

"Appleby,  Westmorland. 
June,  1825. 

Sir, — With  this  you  will  receive  a  medal  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  which  I  beg  you  will  accept,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude 
from  one  who,  through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  owes  his  life  to 
your  humanity.  It  is  many  years  since  the  occurrence  took  place, 
but  I  assure  you  the  remembrance  of  your  goodness  is  still  9b 
fresh  as  ever  in  my  mind,  and  will  never  be  effibced  from  it,  as  long 
as  the  power  of  recollection  is  prolonged.  I  have  always  had  an 
anxious  wish  to  present  you  with  some  small  memorial  expressiye  of 
your  noble  conduct  on  that  occasion,  but  unfortunately  my  father 
dying  soon  after,  and  being  very  young  myself,  I  was  prevented  from 
taking  an  earlier  opportunity  of  evincing  my  thankfulness.  But  I  am 
sensible  you  will  have  felt  your  sweetest  reward  in  the  approbation  of 
your  own  heart.  To  snatch  a  fellow-creature  from  destruction,  to 
restore  him  to  his  parents,  his  brothers  and  his  sisters,  who  but  for 
your  courage  and  humanity  had  long  since  mourned  over  his  untimely 
grave,  is  a  reflection  calculated  to  cheer  you  under  all  circumstanceB; 
it  will  secure  you  the  homage  of  every  feeling  bosom,  and  draw  down 
the  rich  benediction  of  Him  whose  approbation  far  outweighs  the 
best  earthly  blessings  or  the  proudest  earthly  distinction.  The  txi- 
umphs  of  humanity  are  above  all  others  most  grateful,  both  to  heav^ 
and  earth ;  but,  sir,  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  fullness  of  my 
heart  on  this  (to  me)  important  event.  I  can  only  request  you  to 
accept  this  simple  offering  in  rememberance  of  it ;  and  whenever  you 
look  upon  it,  let  it  be  with  the  assurance  of  knowing  that  *'the 
blessings  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish^  will  ever  be  invoked  on 
you  and  yours.     I  am,  dear  air,  with  unchangeable  regard, 

Your  most  affectionate  well-wisher 

WILLIAM  PEABSON. 

"  To  Mr.  James  Pollock, 

Windmill  Hills,  Gateshead.^ 
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*'  This  letter  ^  justly  remarks  the  record  *  whence  we  have  ob- 
tained so  interesting  a  detail,  '^  does  honour  to  the  heart  of  the 
writer,  and  though  the  medal  which  accompanies  it  be  of  little  in- 
trinsic worth,  as  a  memorial,  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  We  confess 
there  is  nothing  for  which  we  could  envy  the  own6r  the  possession 
more,  as  the  veiy  sight  of  it  must  excite  the  most  gratifying  emotions 
of  which  the  human  breast  is  susceptible.^ 


S  William  Pawson,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Shawdon,  was  returning 
from  a  pleasure  excursion  at  sea  (on  the  20th  of  August 
1841),  owing  to  the  boatman  (Cook)  running  too  much 
before  the  wind,  and  there  being  a  heavy  swell  from  the 
eastward,  a  sea  struck  and  upset  the  coble  when  about  three  miles 
from  the  haven.  Mr  Pawson  was  swept  out  of  the  boat,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  the  wreck,  to  which  he  and  the  boatman  clung 
as  their  last  refuge.  In  this  perilous  situation,  submerged  by  heavy 
seas,  they  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  this  juncture 
a  boat  containing  Mr.  Greorge  Walker  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
his  son  Mr.  George  Walker  jun.,  and  two  others,  who  were  employed 
in  gull  shooting,  hove  in  sight.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Walker  jun., 
was  standing  on  the  boafs  head,  looking  out  with  gun  in  hand,  when 
he  descried  the  struggle  of  the  wrecked  persons,  and  instantly  in- 
formed his  father,  and  though  nearly  a  mile  to  the  leeward,  by  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coble,  and 
found  the  two  parties  clinging  by  the  mast  and  sail  which  alone  had 
kept  them  afloat.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  Mr.  Walker, 
sen.  was  preparing  to  haul  them  in,  he  took  hold  of  the  poor  old 
boatman  first,  but  this  he  generously  resisted,  saying  ''  Save  the  gen- 
tleman first."  When  Mr.  Pawson  was  rescued,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  saved  a  favourite  dog,  by  clasping  it  beneath  his  arm  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  in  danger.  A  few  weeks  after,  Mr.  Walker 
received  a  richly  chased  claret  jug,  with  an  inscription,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  following  letter : — 

"Tynemouth,  Sept.  1st  18*1. 

My  Dear  Sib, — Allow  me  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  accom- 
panying piece  of  plate — ^a  very  slight  token,  I  assure  you,  of  the  gra- 
titude I  entertain  towards  you — the  preserver  of  my  life.     My  whole 
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family  respond  the  same  sentiments  and  with  me  join  in  wishing  jou 
and  yours  every  happiness  this  world  can  afford.  I  remain,  dear  mr, 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  esteem,  yours  ever  gratefully 

WM.  JNO.  PAWSON. 
"  To  Mr.  George  Walker, 

8,  Ridley  Villas,  Newcastle.^ 

The  inscription  on  the  jug  is  as  follows  — 
*'  Presented  to   Mr.   Geo :  Walker  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  by 
Wm.  John  Pawson,  Junr.  of  Shawdon,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  generous  humane   exertions  by  which   he  was   saved  from  the 
wreck  of  a  boat  off  Tynemouth,  on  the  20,  Aug.  1841."" 


[  UT  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any  of  the  instances  we 
have  recorded  is  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Gibson,  Shoemaker 
of  Dean  street,  Newcastle,  who  saved  from  drowning  no  less 
than  three  persons,  and  on  two  different  occasions— one 
in  1813  and  two  in  the  succeeding  year.  During  a  very  dark  ni^^t,* 
two  Prussian  sailors  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  were  quarrelling  on  board 
a  vessel  lying  at  the  Quayside,  Newcastle,  and  one  of  them  fell  over- 
board into  the  water.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  standing  by,  instantly 
threw  off  his  coat,  hat,  and  other  cumbrous  garments,  and  prepared 
to  plunge  in  but  was  forcibly  withheld  by  others  on  the  Quay. 
With  great  exertion  he  extricated  himself  from  their  grasp,  and 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  state  of  the  tide,  the  depth  of  the 
stream,  and  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  darkness  the  most 
intense,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  without  taking  breath,  instantly 
dived  in  search  of  the  sailor,  who  in  an  agony  of  utter  helplessnesi 
and  fear  of  death,  threw  his  arms  around  Mr.  Gibson'^s  neck.  So 
serious  a  hindrance  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal,  but  by  a  tremendous 
effort  he  rose  with  his  incumbrance — but  immediately  beneath  the 
vessel.  Under  difficulties  of  the  most  appalling  kind,  and  after  a 
prolonged  but  vain  struggle  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  better 
position,  Mr.  Gibson  succeeded  in  clutching  a  rope  hung  out  at  the 
stern  and  the  two  were  drawn  up  by  those  on  deck,  who,  with  the 
spectators  on  the  Quay,  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  so  des- 
perate an  undertaking.  So  deeply  did  the  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  appreciate  this  noble  and  disinterested  conduct,  that,  to  a  man, 
did  the  sailors  subscribe  half  a  guinea  each,   and  the  captain,  a 

*  Sunday,  Octobet  3,  1819. 
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guinea,   for  tho  presentation  of  a  watch — a  mark  of  approbation 
which  Mr.  Gibson  thought  fit  to  decline. 

One  evening*  while  a  crowd  of  persons,  on  the  Quay  of  Newcsustle 
were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  steam  boat  from  Shields,  a  young  woman 
was  accidentally  pushed  over  into  the  river.  A  man  instantly  leaped 
to  her  assistance,  and  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  her,  but  either 
being  unable  to  swim  or  to  support  the  young  woman,  great  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  both.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Gibson,  for  the  second  time  on  a  similar  oocajsion,  nobly  plunged 
in,  and  succeeded  in  supporting  the  man  while  he  brought  the  young 
woman  to  land,  who  was  quite  senseless,  but  soon  recovered.  More 
than  six  years  after,  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  having  had  the 
matter  represented  to  their  notice  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Gibson,  its  "  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  ! "  Some- 
thing better  was  done  by  his  fellow  townsmen  on  Esuster  Monday  in 
the  year  1840,  when  a  dinner  was  given  to  him,  and  made  the  occa- 
sion of  presenting  an  engraved  memorial  of  the  above  two  circumstances, 
handsomely  framed  and  glazed,  together  with  a  beautiful  silver  snuff 
box  bearing  tho  following  inscription : — "  Presented  to  Mr.  Peter 
Gibson,  together  with  a  memorial,  by  a  few  friends,  admirers  of  his 
heroic  and  humane  conduct,  in  saving  three  persons  from  drowning,  at 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  life :  20,  April,  1840.^ 


N  the  25th  of  July,  1783,  the  infant  son  of  a  wealthy  citizen 
of  Bordeaux,  having  fallen  into  the  river,  no  inducement 
could  prevail  on  any  of  the  spectators  to  attempt  its  preser- 
vation, until  Captain  William  HEDLEY-f"  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  plunged  into  the  water  and  reached  the  child.  The  cries  of 
admiration  of  his  conduct  were  succeeded  by  lamentations  for  his 
supposed  loss,  on  seeing  both  he  and  the  infant  disappear.  With 
considerable  difficulty  however,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  child  to 
its  agonized  parents.  To  their  grateful  acknowledgements  he  replied 
*^  It  is  I  who  am  most  happy  in  giving  consolation  to  a  worthy  family, 
and  you  owe  me  nothing  since  the  event  has  procured  me  a  pleasure  I 
shall  never  forget.  There  are  few  men  who  would  not  do  what  I  have 
done.**^  He  then  burst  from  them,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude, *and  cautiously  eluded  all  the  enquiries  which  were  made  with  a 
design  to  give  due  tribute  to  so  disinterested  a  being.     '^  All  that 

*  Sunday  August  7*  1814. 
t  A  brother  of  AUerman  Robert  Shafto  Hedley  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
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could  be  learnt,"^  sayeth  an  elogium  published  in  France,  was  ihat  hu 
name  was  Hedley.  Let  this  name  then  be  consecrated  on  the  re- 
cords of  humanity.  May  these  trifles,  dictated  by  sentiment,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  this  respectable  Englishman,  and  may  he  not  forget 
this  tribute  of  justice  and  gratitude  paid  him  through  me.  My  coun- 
trymen will  not  contradict  me  !  Behold  ye  of  all  nations  and  coun- 
tries, such  an  eulogium  as  the  heart  ought  to  seek  to  be  made  known 
to  the  world.  Without  doubt  we  ought  rather  to  preserve  the  name 
of  Hedley,  than  that  of  a  warrior  followed  with  blood,  or  of  a  politi- 
cian, whose  negociations  are  but  a  string  of  his  perfidies.  Unhappy 
mortals  !  will  ye  never  be  dazzled  but  by  a  sort  of  brightness  which 
yourselves  lend  to  infamy,  it  decreeing  it  the  honour  of  that  immor- 
tality which  ought  only  to  be  the  recompense  of  those  who  do  well. 
Bury  therefore  in  eternal  oblivion  the  oppressor  and  all  who  are  dis- 
honourable to  their  species.  Virtue  alone  deserves  our  remembrance.^ 

The  splendour  of  the  virtues  of  this  excellent  man,  added  nncom- 
mon  interest  to  the  manner  of  his  death  which  forms  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  melancholy  events  in  the  history  of  the  old  church  of 
All  Hallows,  Newcastle.  The  demolition  of  the  tower  of  that  vener- 
able edifice  was  the  cause  of  an  event  which  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  regret  by  every  friend  of  humanity  :  this  was  the  death  of  our 
hero,  who,  in  company  with  several  other  gentlemen,  was  inspecting 
the  ruins  of  the  building,  on  the  evening  of  September  2nd,  1786. 
The  firm  manner  in  which  several  parts  of  the  tower  were  cemented, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  blasting 
with  gun-powder,  and  one  of  those  explosions  not  producing  any 
immediate  effect,  the  workmen  were  preparing  for  another,  while  the 
company  drew  near  the  place ;  but  some  of  the  stones  appearing  to 
give  way,  they  were  forewarned  of  their  danger.  In  the  hurry,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hedley  unfortunately  ran  in  the  way,  and  while  entering 
the  great  west  door,  some  stones  falling  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  upon  his  head,  caused  so  severe  a  fracture  and  concussion  of 
the  brain,  that  he  expired  soon  after  being  carried  home. 

The  sentiments  of  the  national  gratitude  of  the  French  people 
were  well  expressed  in  a  small  poem  which  appeared  in  the  Newcastle 
Monthly  Visitor,  for  November  1816.  The  accompanying  lines  are 
to  be  understood  as  the  feelings  of  the  father,  on  the  reception  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  benefactor  : — 

<<  But  now,  Alas !  what  dismal  news  1  hear, 
Hedley  will  never  more  to  me  appear, 
Never  again  will  bless  my  longing  eyes 
Till  I  pursue  him  through  yon  aznre  skies, 


] 
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To  thoee  blest  realma,  where  Merc;  has  prepareiil, 

Etenial  joyo,  sucli  merit  to  reward. 

Then  why  lament,  the  bliaa  of  ang«ls  why, 

The  lot  of  every  mortal  is  to  die. 

HU  full  ripe  virtues  pleased  his  Maker's  eyes, 

He  snatched  him  from  iiklse  gloriea  to  the  skiet," 


€|^e  Burl^am  Vroman. 

HIS  Bong  is  copied  from  a  common  modern  song  book 
of  DO  authority,  where,  of  course,  it  appears  like  all  the 
rest  "good  bad  and  indifferent"  without  authoF*a  name, 
note  or  comment.  I  give  It  as  I  find  it,  even  to  the 
italics.  It  has  evidently  some  covert  allusion,  but  what 
that  is  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  say  whether  it  be  old 
or  modern. — J.  H.  Dixon. 

S»[^  YEOMAN  there  was  who  in  Durham  did  dwell, 
HJl Ji  And  he  thought  in  his  heart  he  was  doing  too  well ; 
So  he  set  off  to  Scotland  in  very  great  haste. 
His  health  to  wear  out,  and  his  treasure  to  waste. 

Derry  down,  down  derry  down. 

The  Scots  used  him  ill,  as  you  well  may  suppose, 
But  he  gave  them  their  due  in  abundance  of  blows ; 
Then  came  homeward — got  lost — folks  thought  he  was  dead, 
So  his  brother  Jack  Scapegrace  got  up  in  his  stead. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

But  there  came  an  old  piper,  whose  name  it  was  fair. 
And  he  found  the  good  yeoman  was  caught  1  declare; 
And  he  told  it  a  younker,  who  I  understand 
Was  a  scribe,  and  wrote  strfught  to  the  great  of  the  land, 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Then  some  gave  a  penny,  and  some  gave  a  pound, 
For  this  yeoman  was  lov'd  by  the  whole  country  round ; 
And  all  did  agree  they  would  ransom  his  lot. 
Though  vast  was  the  fee  of  this  beggarly  Scot, 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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Xow  bia  mother  comes  forth  with  her  treasures  apace, 
And  bia  wife  she  looks  out  with  a  smile  ou  her  face ; 
So  there'll  soon  he  an  end  of  this  jeomau's  iwrrow, 
And  the  woes  of  to  night  be  forgotten  to  morrow. 
Derrv  down,  &c. 


THE  NOMINY. 

was  formerly  the  cuatom,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  to  address  complimentary  verses 
to  a  newly  married  couple,  before  tbey  left  the  church. 
This  was  called  "saying  the  Nominy,"  and  was  genOTslly 
performed  by  the  son  of  the  clerk,  or  sexton,  who  ex- 
pected silver  in  return  for  the  poetry.     The  practice  was 
not  confined  to  the  BLshoprick,  but  was  prevalent  in   Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  ^Vestmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  probably  too  in  North- 
umberland.     There  are  nmny  versions  of  these   rude  rhymes — the 
following  is  a  copy  of  an  ancient  Nominy  which  was  much  used  in 
the   West  and  North   Ridings  of  Yorkshire,   particularly  in  those 
parts   of  the  latter,  which   were   subject  to  the  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sec  of  Durham — whether  it  be  the  same,  as  the  one  for- 
merly said  in  the  county  of  Durham,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but 
the  probability  is  that  it  was  so. 

God  prosper  these  your  nuptials  with  much  peace, 
And  mutual  lore  betwixt  you  still  increase. 
If  happy  minds  and  pious  hearts  unit«. 
Your  proeent  love  will  future  times  delight. 
Christ  pour  upon  you  things  that  needful  be, 
And  crown  your  nuptials  with  felicity. 
I  wish  you  as  much  health,  wealthy  silver,  gold, 
Aa  apples  in  an  orchard  may  be  told. 
I  wish,  that  you  may  never  disagree, 
Till  wolves  and  lambs  do  join  in  unity. 
Pray  retwmher  the  Nominy  gayer ! 
The  above  lines  were  taken  down  some  years  ago,  by  our  correspond- 
ent Mr.  J.  H.  Dixon,  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  sexton,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  in  print.     As  a  relic  of  a  cus- 
tom almosl,  if  not  entirely  laid  aside,  they  are  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  word  Nominy  is  evidently  derived  from  Nomsn,  Lat,,  the  bride 
having  received  a  new  name. 
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A   BORDBR    BALLAD.      BY    JAMES   TELPER. 
REVISED  i.ND  COBBECTED  BT  THE  AUTHOB. 

[IS  ballad   was  written  by  Mr.  Telfer  in  1824,  and  it 

appeared  in  the  Newcastle  Magazine  for  January,  1825. 

The  interest  of  its  plot  may  be  considered  somewhat 

defective ;  but  being  a  youthful  effort  and  produced,  at 

least,  several  years  before  the  author  had  an  opportunity 

of  examining   Percy's  Keliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  the 

candid  reader  will  on  this  point  allow  him  some  share  of  indulgence. 

The  idea  of  a  girdle  of  chastity  is  not  new :   it  may  be  found,  we 

believe,  in  some  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  from  this  source,  probably, 

Spenser  drew  the  girdle  of  Florimel,  but  Mr.  Telfer  had  scarcely  any 

knowledge  whatever  of  Italian  authors  when  Our  Lady's  Girdle  was 

published,  and  certainly  did  not  read  the  Faerie  Queene  till  1834. 

From  himself,  therefore,  emanated  the  leading  features  of  the  ballad, 

and  hia  attempt  to  maintain  the  striking  simplicity  of  that  species 

of  poetry  will  account  both  for  the  irregularity  of  measure,  and  any 

abruptness  of  transition  which  may  be  observable  throughout  the 

production.     B.  W. 


loveliest  lass 
lale; 
budding  rose, 


Her  bosom  seemed  a  paradise 

Each  sinner's  soul  to  win. 
And  the  bedesman  said  so  ftur  a  flower 

Could  bear  no  taint  of  sin. 

And  wooers  cam'  frae  ilka  (urt 
To  win  that  ladye's  hand ; 
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Some  wooed  her  for  her  beauty  rare. 
Her  gowd  bat  and  her  land. 

Some  told  their  love  with  ring  and  glove. 

And  some  with  hinny  tale. 
And  some  of  valour's  deeds  could  vaunt. 

But  all  might  not  avail. 

Some  tilted  on  the  castle  lea, 

Some  feasted  in  the  ha', 
Some  tried  unseen  to  press  their  love, 

But  the  OTH-eword  ay  was,  na. 

And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  wad  blench  the  while. 
For  she  cared  na'  the  tale  to  hear; 

And  oft  she  wad  steal  to  the  lonesome  bower, 
Where  Jed's  waters  rin  clear. 

And  pour  her  vow  to  the  Ladye  of  might. 
To  stainless  virgins  dear. 

Her  snawy  feet  she  wad  lave  i'  the  stream. 
While  the  troutlets  around  wad  play, 

As  her  lovely  een  were  fixed  on  heaven, 
On  the  blue  that  ne'er  can  decay, 

And  often  she  langed  to  follow  her  thoughts 
To  the  bowers  of  eternal  day. 

Oh!  never  I  ween,  did  a  lovelier  form 
The  world  with  its  fragrance  fill; 

But  life  is  love,  and  love  is  life. 
Sweet  woman  will  be  woman  stU. 

Her  &ther  was  a  gallant  knight, 
Her  mother  a  lady  of  high  degree ; 

Of  sons  they  had  five  gallant  youths, 
Of  daughters  they  had  only  she. 

And  she  was  mild  as  the  forest  flower 

Whose  bloom  is  fiair  to  view ; 
Her  cheek  was  fanned  by  the  mountain  winds. 

Her  hair  was  wel  wi'  the  dew. 
And,  saving  the  hymn  to  our  Ladye, 

Nae  lore  fhe  maiden  knew. 
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Bat  the  tale  I  tell,  so  it  befel. 

She  loved  to  stray  unseeo, 
Where  the  merle  from  his  liquid  throat 

Can  melodize  the  deao. 

And  it  fell  on  the  honr  when  the  mddj  son 

Began  to  sink  i'  the  sea, 
When  gloammg  flang  his  mantle  dan 

Oatowre  the  faold  and  lea; 

The  maiden  stray'd  till  dark'ning  night 

O'erspread  the  welkin  wide; 
Her  een  did  follow  the  chambering  son 

To  his  bed  i'  the  ocean  tide, 
And  she  never  wist  till  a  maid  of  heaven 

Was  standing  by  her  side. 

AU  as  she  lookit  the  stranger  apon 
She  deemed  her  a  sister  dear — 

When  the  mind  is  free  from  slavish  guilt 
It  is  free  from  silly  fear. 

To  sing  of  the  maiden  of  heaven  hie, 

Suits  not  my  simple  lay ; 
But  she  smiled  on  the  lovely  maid  of  earth. 

And  thus  she  said  her  say : 

"  Earthly  flower  of  angels'  love. 

Beauteous  maiden,  Ust  to  me. 
The  stunless  Virgin  from  above 

Sends  this  precious  gift  to  thee, 

Bids  thee  wear  this  girdle  free, 
Which  her  spotless  hands  have  wove ; 
Gentle  maiden,  prize  and  prove: 

Blessed,  maiden,  shalt  thou  be. 

Hapless  love  shall  ne'er  betray. 

Maiden,  mark  the  dear  decree, 
Love  and  worth  shalt  thou  repay 

With  ihy  sweet  virginitye. 

Bright  shall  ever  be  thy  blee. 
Ever  cloudless  be  thy  day : 
Maiden,  I  have  said  my  say; 

Beauteous  maiden,  this  to  thee." 
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Yoang  Mary  looked  up  in  wild  amaze. 

Bat  naething  she  said  ava» 
And  the  maiden  of  heaven  the  girdle  has  ta'en. 

Put  it  round  her  middle  sma\ 
Above  that  zone  whose  brightness  shone 

As  pure  as  Cheviot's  snaw. 

The  girdle  was  o'  the  sun-beam  thread* 

Spun  i'  celestial  land. 
It  couldna  be  seen  by  mortal  een, 

Nor  felt  by  mortal  hand. 

O  lithe  and  listen  ladies  young, 

To  my  tuneless  tale  come  lend  an  ear, 

But  first  I  'U  ask  you  question  one — 
Ladies,  this  girdle  wad  ye  wear? 

O  weel  I  ken  that  smirking  blush 
That  gives  your  roses  brighter  blaw; 

The  tongue  that  sweetly  faulters,  aye, 
May  hesitate  and  whisper,  na. 

The  mind  may  say  the  promised  day 
Of  happy  love  may  slowly  come ; 

Virginitye  may  breed  to  wae, 
If  keepit  till  the  day  of  doom. 

The  will  may  be  the  sweets  to  prie, 
The  wily  tongue  gainsay  the  will ; 

O  life  is  love^  and  love  is  life, 
Sweet  woman  will  be  woman  still. 

The  warder  in  his  tower  of  gloom 
Had  toird  the  dreary  hour  of  nine. 

And  none  has  seen  yoimg  Mary's  hce 
Since  rung  the  little  hour  of  dine, 

The  e'enin*  banquet's  in  the  ha'. 
And  none  to  fill  her  father's  wine. 

Her  mother's  mind  was  all  unrest, 
And  every  heart  impatience  wild; 

Where  is  your  ladye,  bower  maidens — 

Why  tarrieth  my  darling  child  ? 
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Gae  seek  her  i'  the  wild  wood  grove, 

And  i'  the  bower  aside  the  linn — 
All  as  she  spoke  the  door  did  ope, 

And  smilin'  cam'  the  maiden  in. 

Why  tarry  ye  sae  late,  my  Mary, 

The  night  grows  eerysome  to  see; 
The  dew  is  damp,  and  the  wind  is  cauld, 

My  child,  it  is  not  good  for  thee. 

The  fox  is  howling  on  the  hill, 

The  howlet  is  screamin  drear ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  the  forayers  ride — 

Some  harm  may  hap  my  dear. 

I  fear  nae  harm,  the  maiden  said. 

And  smiled  benignantlye ; 
I  have  not  injured  any  one — 

Sure  none  will  injure  me. 

O !  lovely  is  the  Angel  of  Grace 

Redeeming  souls  from  sin ; 
But  lovelier  far  to  the  sons  of  men 

I  trow  was  that  maiden. 

The  seasons  cam'  and  the  reasons  went, 

O  silent  time  could  fleetly  flee; 
The  clouds  raise  up  and  the  rain  down  fell. 

And  rivers  ran  to  the  roaring  sea. 

The  seasons  cam'  and  the  seasons  went. 

The  grass  could  grow  and  fade; 
The  birdies  sang  and  the  wild  wood  rang, 

And  lovelier  still  was  the  maid. 

And  her  fisune  went  far  and  her  fame  went  wide. 

And  it  spread  owre  all  Scotland ; 
While  lord  and  knight  and  baron  bold 

Did  seek  that  ladye's  hand. 

And  there  was  tilting  on  the  green 

And  dancing  in  the  ha'. 
And  all  to  gain  the  maiden's  love. 

But  the  owerword  still  was,  na. 
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The  Douglass  cam'  frae  Liddisdale, 
Wi'  the  young  laird  o'  Bnccleuch ; 

And  there  were  Kerrs  and  Cockbnms  baith. 
All  knights  of  honour  true. 

Johnstone  and  Maxwell  also  cam 

Their  wooing  skill  to  prove, 
And  young  Cranstoun,  of  Crailing,  too. 

But  he  never  told  his  love. 

Among  the  rest  firae  southron  land 

There  cam  a  knight  of  fame ; 
He  also  sought  the  ladye's  ear 

To  tell  his  tale  of  flame. 

But  his  was  the  love  o'  the  gude  green  lands, 

But  and  the  gowd  sae  free — 
And  his  was  the  love  o'  the  gaudy  glare 

Which  but  delights  the  e^e. 

And  his  was  the  love  o'  the  feultless  form — 

The  rose  and  the  lillye  dye — 
And  he  has  sought  the  maiden's  side 

His  artful  tale  to  try. 

He  try'd  at  mom,  he  try'd  at  e*en, 

The  maiden's  heart  to  move ; 
But  when  he  told  his  artful  tale, 

Her  answer  was  na  love. 

But  sae  it  fell  on  a  bonny  summer  night 

As  the  light  begoud  to  lower. 
The  maid  did  walk  in  her  green  mantle 

Alane  by  the  lanely  bower. 

The  star  o'  love  frae  'boon  the  hill 

Did  glitter  on  the  stream. 
And  musing  was  young  Mary's  mind, 

Celestial  was  her  theme — 
And  never  wist  she  till  the  southron  knight 

Did  break  the  waking  dream. 

Now  give  me  love,  thou  proud  maiden, 
Gi'e  love  for  love  again; 
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Unoourteoos  was  the  southron  knight. 
The  ladje  all  disdain. 

O!  darksome  was  the  lonely  hower, 

And  tender  was  her  frame — 
And  he  has  tried  to  force  the  maid 

To  do  the  deed  o'  shame. 

She  couldna  bow  the  arm  o'  strength, — 

O,  gin  her  heart  was  sair! 
But  little  wist  he  o'  the  girdle  o'  heaven 

That  keepit  her  virtue  fiur. 

There's  nane  that  wears  our  Ladje's  belt 

May  yield  to  guilty  love ; 
And  he  that  tries  ungentle  skaith 

Himsel'  the  skaith  shall  prove. 

There  was  a  say,  I  have  heard  it  said, 

Though  I  scarce  believed  it  true. 
That  the  southron  knight  from  that  day  forth 

No  love  of  ladye  knew. 

There  was  a  say,  I  have  heard  it  said, 

Though  I  gave  no  ear  the  while. 
That  from  that  day  no  am'rous  maid 

Upon  his  love  wad  smile. 

The  seasons  cam',  the  seasons  went 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade ; 
The  Spring  could  see  the  flow'rets  flush 

And  autumn  see  them  fade: 
But  Time  might  come,  or  Time  might  go, 

And  lovelier  still  was  the  maid. 

'Tis  &ir  to  see  the  king  of  day 

Frae  the  burnished  ocean  springing — 
'Twas  fedrer  to  see  the  maid  walk  forth, 

And  the  little  birds  a  singing. 

The  matins  were  meet  and  the  vespers  sweet 

In  Jedworth's  holy  fane ; 
But  far  more  sweet  i'  the  ear  o'  heaven 

The  maiden's  simple  strain. 
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And  evermore  in  hall  or  bower 

Were  gallants  not  a  few — 
And  vows  they  vowed,  some  false  I  wis, 

And  some  I  ween  were  true ; 
And  aye  the  angels  wad  listen  and  look 

As  through  the  lift  they  flew. 

O  some  cam'  east,  and  some  cam'  west, 
And  some  cam'  mony  mile  to  see — 

O  she  was  joy  to  every  heart, 
O  she  was  light  to  every  e'e. 

There  was  young  Buccleuch  frae  Branksome  ha'. 

And  Douglass  frae  Liddesdale, 
The  young  Cranstoun  frae  Crailing  tower, 

But  he  never  told  his  tale. 

O  his  was  the  love  of  kind  esteem — 
Of  kind  esteem  from  friendship  sprung ; 

O  his  was  the  love  o*  the  constant  heart. 
Which  sits  far  deeper  than  the  tongue. 

Though  narrow  was  fair  Crailing's  land. 
And  little  wealth  could  he  display, 

But  a  trusty  heart  and  a  ready  hand — 
Ready  alike  for  friend  and  fae. 

O  he  was  the  lord  o'  the  keenest  sword. 
And  he  was  the  lord  o'  the  lealest  love ; 

And  he  was  the  lord  o'  the  feeling  heart 
That  helpless  misery  aye  could  move ; 

But  rue  the  hour  would  pride  and  power 
The  might  of  Cranstoun's  arm  to  prove. 

Why  does  Lord  Cranstoun  thoughtfully  stray 

In  Crailing's  flushing  vale  ? 
O  he  is  in  love  with  a  fair  maiden, 

And  he  winna  tell  his  tale. 

O  some  wad  ride  at  Valour's  ring. 

Some  danced  in  Beauty's  ha' — 
And  some  to  Beauty  told  their  tale. 

But  the  owerword  still  was,  na. 
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But  it  sae  fell  out  ia  a  sweet  eveningi 

She  sought  the  bower  aUue, 
And  young  Craustoun  h&»  followed  her 

lu  love's  delicious  pun ; 
And  he  &ultered  forth  revealings  soft, 

And  the  maiden  blushed  again. 

My  wealth  b  snia,  quo'  the  young  Cranstoun, 

It  canna  please  the  e'e  ; 
But  the  heart  of  love,  and  the  haad  of  weii 

I  gi'e  them  butb  to  thee. 
And  the  maiden  smiled  with  a  kindly  smile, — 

Thy  love  is  all  to  me. 

He  pledged  to  her  his  earliest  love, 

Sae  tender  and  aae  true ; 
And  she  gave  him  her  maiden  kiss 

To  seal  the  solemn  vow. 

Three  little  weeks  they  cam'  and  went: 

O  merry  was  the  morning  tide, 
When  a  proud  array  to  Jedworth  gray. 

Through  autumn  dews  could  ride, 
And  a  lady  bright  was  led  by  her  knight, 

To  the  holy  altar's  side. 


Note. — Althongh  the  scene  of  the  above  Ballad  is  lud  on  the  So 
wde  of  the  Border,  we  have  been  induced  to  inaert  it.  The  tradition 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  the  mention  of  Cheviot  and  the  introdncti 
several  English  Border  names,  but  above  all  the  poetical  excellence  c 
compodtion  are  we  hope  a  snfBdent  apology. — Ed.  T.  3, 
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DWARD  LAWSON,  of  Sunderland,  a  native  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  for  many  yeara  settled  ia  the  paiidi 
of  Bishopweannouth,  where  he  rented  succesav^ 
several  small  farms,  particularly  at  Hendon  Gisage, 
near  Ryhope,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hilton  Ferry. 
During  hifl  residence  at  the  latter  place,  when  he  had  nearly  att^uned 
his  80th  year,  his  occupation  becoming  unprofitable,  be  gave  up  hia 
farm,  and  engaged  himself  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  fields  or  stable, 
or  in  such  other  work  as  he  was  capable  of  attending  to,  being  alff&jB 
coDfudered  tmsty  and  well  disposed.  As  he  had  long  prided  himself 
on  his  dexterity  in  mowing,  when  he  was  almost  ninety,  he  ansiouslj 
solicited  his  employer  for  the  loan  of  a  guinea,  to  wager  against  the 
skill  of  a  much  younger  competitor.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  bis 
life,  he  resided  in  Sunderland,  in  the  house  of  a  grand-daughter,  bj 
whom,  with  the  assistance  of  other  descendants,  he  was  decenUj 
and  respectably  maintained ;  still,  however,  keeping  up  his  connexioti 
oocasionally  with  the  family  of  his  late  master,  who  had  removed  into 
ihe  environs  of  the  town.  Being  one  day,  when  he  was  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  requested  by  his  mistress  to  purchase  her  some 
fowls,  with  an  expectation  ^lat  be  would  bring  them  from  the  market, 
which  was  held  very  near  his  own  residence  in  Sunderland,  he  set  out 
on  foot  for  a  village  seven  mUee  distant,  where  he  had  some  acquaint- 
anoe,  and  having  procured  some  fowls  of  a  superior  quality,  returned 
home  from  his  marketing  without  delay.  He  was  a  strong  muscular 
man,  about  five  feet  sis  inches  high ;  he  was  simple  and  of  an  easj 
temper,  never  distressing  himself  about  any  thing  beyond  the  occur- 
rence of  the  moment,  a  circumstance  which  probably  contributed  much 
to  the  prolongation  of  his  life.  Having  never  been  afflicted  with  any 
species  of  infirmity  or  ill  health,  he  retained  his  bodily  vigour  to  a 
very  late  period,  and  bis  other  faculties,  with  the  exception  of  his 
eight  which  fiuled  him  in  his  last  year,  to  bis  death  at  the  advanced 
age  of  106,  in  the  summer  of  1805.  He  left  a  son  upwards  of  70, 
whom  he  always  called  Au  lad,  a.  man  of  stouter  make  than  his  father, 
who  bore  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  his  venerable  sire  eveiy 
aj^kearacce  of  reaching  a  very  advanced  age. 
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1>ME   OBSBItVATIONS  ON  BISCHARACTRR  IND   WftlTlNOS, 
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'Come  AiUNaiUE,  come  wich  thine  Auiu  um, 
FiU'd  frocD  lll^esus  by  tbe  Naiad's  hand  ; 
Thj  htip  was  tuned  to  Freedom." 

PoBTicAL  Ermu 


F  the  clasBical  writers  who  were  bom,  or  have  liv' 

Newcastle  upon   Tyne,  or  its   vicinity,  none  oocu 

more  prominent  place  than  the  author  of  "  The  . 

sures  of  Imagination."    Believing,  therefore,  that  a 

account  of  this  votary  of  the  Muses  may  not  altog< 

be  uninteresting  to  the  public,  especially  to  those 

reside  in  the  district  where  his  perceptive  faculties  received  tbeii 

impressions,  I  take  up  the  subject  with  a  hope  to  derive  some  gi 

cation  in  glancing  over  the  chief  incidents  of  his  life,  and  in  dra 

from  his  character  and  writings  such  remarks  as  may  arise  fr 

careful  examination  of  the  samo. 

The  family  of  Akenside  were  for  eeveml  generations  yeomei 
lairde  of  a  portion  of  land,  at  Eachwick,  near  Stamfordham,  N 
nmberland.  Mark,  the  poet's  father,  having  learned  the  trade 
butcher,  removed  in  early  life  to  Newcastle,  where  he  married,* 
established  himself  successfully  in  business.  His  wife's  name 
Mary  Lnmsden,  and  both  being  presbyterians,  were  remarkably  i 
in  the  obsei'vance  of  religious  duties.  Their  place  of  public  wo 
was  the  edifice  at  Hanover  Square,  now  occupied  as  the  Uniti 
chapel.  They  lived  in  a  housef  on  the  north  side,  and  near  thi 
of  the  Butcher  Bank,  using  the  ground  floor  as  a  shop  for  the  se 
butcher  meat.      In  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  on  the  9th  Nove: 

*  "1710  Augnat  10.  Mark  Akeniide  and  Marj  Lumsdeo.  Mar.* — Reffoter  • 
Nichoiu,  yaccaitle. 

.  f  It  ii  not  numbered,  but  according  to  tbe  Uteit  mode  of  noUtion  ought  tojl 
The  >bop  uid  house  have  been  modemlied  nilbin  tbe  laat  few  jt!Ut,  and  the 
ti  at  thi*  time,  lUS,  in  poueaiiOD  of  Mr.  Edward  Young,  Oracer. 
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1721,  Mark  Akenside  was  bom.  He  was  baptized  about  three  meks 
afterwards  by  the  Rev.  BenjamiD  Bennet,  minister  of  the  Hanover 
Square  congregation.  The  early  part  of  his  life  affords  few  incidents 
worthy  of  record,  yot  I  may  state  that  in  hia  father's  shop,  wheo  he 
reached  his  seventh  year,  the  fall  of  a  cleaver  upon  hb  foot  occasioned 
a  halt  in  his  gait  which  accompanied  him  through  life.  He  received  an 
early  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School,  onder 
the  superintendunce  of  the  excellect  Greek  linguist,  Richard  Dawes,* 
author  of  "  Miscellanea  Critica."  Some  difference,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  arisen  between  the  master  and  his  pupil,  to  which  I 
shall  afterwards  allude,  and  the  result  was  that  the  young  poet  quitted 
the  school.  Subsequently  he  made  considerable  progress  in  classical 
learning  with  Mr.  Wilson,  a  dissenting  clerg)'man,  who  to  aaginent 
his  slender  means  of  support,  Itopt  an  academy  for  a  limited  number 
of  respectable  pupils.  During  the  vacations  it  is  probable. that  Akeu- 
eidi)  frequently  viait^sd  his  relations  at  Eochwick,  for  his  uncle,  who 
resided  there,  most  generously  defrayed  all  the  expenccs  of  bis  educa- 
tion.    He  gave  early  indication  of  his  poetical  talents  by  contributing, 

•  A  inemoirof  K.  Dawei  h  gireii  m  tbe  Hi«Ioriail  Oiniion  of  ihii  work,  \'(d.  II. 
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at  the  age  of  sixteen,  some  poems  to  the  Gentleman''s  Ma 
which,  though  not  included  in  the  general  collection  of  his  wor 
yet  creditable  to  him  as  a  writer ;  and  shew  that  his  readir 
even  at  that  early  period,  been  very  extensive.  About  th< 
time,  while  wandering  on  the  banks  of  his  native  stream, 
then  presented  a  more  attractive  prospect  to  a  poet  than  at  p 
he  acquired  and  cherished  that  love  for  natural  scenery,  whit 
mately  formed  so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  his  genius.  This 
was  still  further  developed  from  the  circumstance  that  in  his 
ieenth  year,  he  resided  for  a  few  months  with  a  relative  at  Mo 
and  as  his  favourite  walks  were  directed  down  the  margin 
Wansbeck  as  far  as  Bothal,  he  had  around  him  scenery  unsui 
for  loveliness  by  any  in  the  north  of  England.  Neither,  it  is 
did  he  spend  his  hours  here  unworthily,  for  with  that  energy  s< 
acteristic  of  the  poetical  temperament,  he  arranged  the  groun 
of  the  production  by  which  his  name  was  afterwards  to  be 
guished'  Some  of  his  biographers,  indeed,  say  that  consideral 
tions  of  it  were  written  at  this  place,  and  that  early  time  of  lii 

The  choice  of  a  profession  now  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Ai 
and  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  the  college  of  Edinbu 
qualify  himself  for  becoming  a  dissenting  minister.     This  st 
perhaps  hastily  taken,  for  he  remained  only  one  year  with  tb 
before  him;   and  then  abandoning  it  in  all  likelihood  with< 
weighty  consideration  it  deserved,  he  entered  on  the  study  o; 
cine.     At  this  period  the  dissenters  in  England  maintained  ; 
which  they  appropriated  to  the  education  of  young  men  in 
circumstances,  who  were  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry;  i 
poet,  having  availed  himself  of  money  from  this  source,  repaid 
honourably  on  relinquishing  the  design  for  which  it  had  been  r( 
His  progress  as  a  medical  student,  during  the  two  subsequen 
he  remained  at  Edinburgh  was  very  great,  and  possessing,  in  a 
to  his  talent  for  poetical  composition,  an  extensive  knowledge 
losophy,  he  acquired  the  intimacy  and  respect  of  a  valuable  c 
friends.     Several  of  his  printed  poems  were  also  written 
date :  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society ;   8 
ring  the  pubUc  debates  which  occurred  in  the  college,  he  ac 
himself  so  eloquently,  that  Robertson,  the  future  historian, 
young  man,  was  frequently  induced  to  attend  the  meetings 
sole  purpose  of  hearing  him  speak.     Indeed,  it  is  said,  thai 
this  time,  he  felt  so  confident  of  his  ability  as  a  public  speak 
he  seriously  cherished  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  parliamen 

It  may  be  observed  that  from  a  very  early  age,  scientific 
course  less  or  more  had  been  maintained  between  the  northe: 


of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  places  of  learoing  on  the  ContiDnit. 
To  eU  deetined  for  the  higher  professions,  whether  in  physic,  tlie 
law,  or  theology,  an  education  waa  not  considered  sufficient,  unless 
completed  either  at  a  French,  a  Dutch,  or  German  University.  In 
accordance,  therefore,  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  day, 
Akensjde  removed  in  1741  to  Leyden  that  he  might  thereby  enjoy  an 
opportunity  of  perfecting  his  medical  studies.  During  his  stay  tbere, 
he  continued  to  employ  his  pen  in  poetical  compoution,  and  finally 
adjusted  the  work  which  has  proved  the  most  durahle  moonment  of 
his  fame.  In  professional  science,  he  also  made  such  progrees,  Uiat 
in  May,  1744,  he  tuok  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Physic,  and,  acoording 
to  custom,  published  an  inaugural  dissertation,  highly  honourable  to 
his  talents  both  as  a  physician  and  philosopher.  But  his  moet  impox^ 
tant  acquisition  at  this  place  was  the  friendship  ho  formed  with 
Jeremiah  Dyson,  esq.  a  young  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  who 
studied  civil  law  at  the  same  University,  and  to  whose  Uberality, 
Akeoside  was  indebted  for  mnch  of  the  comfort  he  enjoyed  throng 
the  future  portion  of  hie  life.  These  two  friends,  on  accomplishing 
the  object  of  their  residence  in  Holland,  which  occurred  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1744,  returned  to  London.  The  manuscript  of  "  The  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination'"  was  sent  to  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  who,  on 
Pope's  recommendation,  gave  for  the  copy  right  the  sum  of  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  pounds.  Though  published  anonymously,  it  immo- 
diately  rose  into  general  favour,  and  with  men  of  taste  has  ever  since 
majnt^ned  its  original  position.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published  an 
epistle  to  Curio,  meaning  thereby  Pultney,  earl  of  Bath,  in  which  he 
unmercifully  exhibited  that  individual  as  having,  for  an  empty  title, 
betrayed  the  confidence  which  his  patriotic  countrymen  had  plaoed 
in  his  hands. 

Our  poet  first  commenced  his  career  as  a  physician  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  but  a  Dr.  Stonehouse  having  previously  been  established  there, 
who  commanded  an  extensive  practice,  no  stranger  could  reasonably 
expect  any  share  of  success.  Wbiie  residing  here,  we  may  conclude, 
that  as  he  had  much  leisure,  he  would  employ  it  chiefly  on  compoei- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  several  of  his  best  odes  were 
written  at  this  place.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  sickened 
with  deferred  hope,  he  returned  to  London,  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Dyson,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  poet's  welfare,  purchased  a 
house  at  Northend,  Hampstead,  removed  him  thither,  and  introduced 
him  to  nearly  all  the  respectable  families  in  that  neighbourhood. 
That  gentleman  with  unwearied , assiduity,  accompanied  him  to  the 
various  public  assemblies,  in  order  that  he  might  more  particuloriy 
bring  him  into  public  notice.     To  a  certain  degree,  the  good  offices 
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of  Mr.  Dyson  were  inefTectual ;   for  Akenside  had  either  too  i 
pride,  or  not  suiBcient  suavity  to  secure  the  good  opinion  of    i 
whose  favour  would  have  most  essentially  contributed  to  his  b  i 
He  was  scarcely  more  successful  at  Hampstead  than  he  had  b(  i 
Northampton  :  he  persevered,  however,  for  a  time,  and  at  leng  ! 
never-failing  friend.  Mr.  Dyson,  disposed  of  the  villa  he  pos 
there,  and  removed  with  him  again  to  London.     Besides,  with  j  . 
rality  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  and  which  reflects  the  h  j 
honour  on  the  character  of  that  gentleman,  he  placed  the  poel 
small  house  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  presented  him  with  jf  3( 
annum  ;   a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  carriage,  and  m: . 
respectable  appearance  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 

Akenside  was  now  in  his  twenty  seventh  year :  his  fame  as  i 
was  established :  he  sought  to  extend  his  practice,  and  was  evei  i 
cessful  amongst  a  number  of  families  in  an  opulent  sphere  oi 
Still  he  never  obtained  that  wide  spread  popularity,  which  bri ; 
physician  into  conference  with  all  classes  of  society,  and,  at  the 
time  yields  him  a  proportional  remuneration.     It  has  been  said 
his  skill,  and  professional  sagacity  were  not  of  the  first  order. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  yet  believe  the  charge  may  be  6om( 
mitigated.      The  biography  of  medical  men,  and  chiefly  those 
have  earned  a  name  in  literature,  affords  many  examples  of  failm 
the  walk  of  public  life.      Probably  Akenside^s  poetical  fame, 
downright  honesty  of  manner  preponderated  against  him.     H; 
pears,  nevertheless,  to  have  encountered  his  difficulties  bravely 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  generally  known.     B<i 
maintaining  an  intimacy  with  nearly  the  whole  number  of  Mr. 
son'^s  iriends,  he  published  several  essays  on  the  subject  of  medi 
which  proved  that  he  had  advanced  far  in  a  sound  knowledge  •: 
principles.     He  was  also  fortunate  in  obtaining  many  honours  v 
fall  to  the  lot  of  distinguished  medical  professors.     He  became  a  Fi 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  was  admitted  by  Mandamus  to  the  deg: 
Doctor  of  Physic  :  he  was  chosen  Physician  to  St.  Thomases  hos| 
and  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians ;  more 
he  was  elected  reader  of  a  department  of  lectures,  and  appointed! 
of  the  Physicians  to  the  Queen.     Yet  amid  all  the  duties  conn! 
with  these  offices,  he  did  not  forget  that  on  the  banks  of  the  st 
where  he  spent  his  early  days,  the  muse  bade  him  swear  to  foUovi 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  pilgrimage,  and,  considering  tha 
chief  poem  required  much  alteration  and  correction,  he  not  only 
tinned  to  re-construct  and  re-write  it,  but  composed  many  shi 
pieces,  nearly  all  of  which  appeared  in  "  Dodsley'^s  Collection.'' 
For  all  the  regard  and  good  feeling  however  which  were  in  man 
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GRAHMAK  3CH00I.,  NewoMls,  during  ib  Ismovil  in  18*4. 

Btances  shewn  to  Akenside,  he  did  not  pursue  his  way  through  the 
world  without  encountering  from  several  quarters  oonsiderable  opposi- 
tion. Neither  wa^  he  deficient  in  courage  when  drawn  into  oollintMi 
with  an  opponent,  although  candour  obliges  me  to  state  that  in  some 
of  the  following  illustrations  of  his  character,  he  esbibited  more  ran- 
cour against  those  who  stood  in  his  path  than  was  consisteot  with  a 
generous  spirit.  The  personage  whom  he  deeiguated  as  Momion,  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  was  Richard  Dawes  al- 
ready mentioned — his  teacher  at  the  Boyal  Grammar  school.  What 
provocation  Akenside  had  for  composing  tho  lines  in  which  he  is  so 
irreverently  bandied  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  for  the  poet's  bononr 
tbey  had  better  not  appeared.  Those  who  conduct  ua  only  one  step 
towards  the  temple  of  knowledge,  or  remove  a  single  impediment  in 
our  road  thither,  however  awkwardly  the  service  may  be  performed, 
ought  at  least  to  escape  nor  reproach.  In  one  of  the  notes  to  his 
chief  poem,  Akenside  adopted  Shaftsbury's  idea  of  ridicule  being 
efficacious  in  the  discovery  of  truth, — for  which  he  was  rudely  attack- 
ed by  the  redoubted  champion  in  literary  controversy,  WiuburtOD. 
His  friend  Dyson  defended  him  ;  but  an  assault  of  this  kind  was  nei- 
ther to  be  easily  forgotten  nor  for^ven  by  Akenside ;  and  subse- 
quently an  opportunity  presented  itself,  by  which  he  took  ample 
satisfaction  on  the  dignified  critic.  Warburton's  pen,  through  his 
oonnectioD  with  Pope,  had  been  employed  in  scribbling  the  most 
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severe  things  against  Theobald,  Ooncannen  and  others,  who    > 
shewn  up  to  public  derision  in  the  Dunciad.    It  also  occurred  ths  ; 
unlucky  letter  of  his,  written  in  1726  to  the  said  Ooncannen,  (  i 
into  the  possession  of  Akenside,  proving  that  the  dignitary  hii 
was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  party  who  levelled  their  most  poi 
shafts  against  the  Bard  of  Twickenham.    This  important  docur 
with  all  its  peculiarities  of  spelling  and  grammar,  Akenside 
lished  with  his  ode  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  1766,  and  it  told  hei  < 
against  the  authority  which  Warburton  for  a  lengthened  period  I 
maintained  in  the  empire  of  criticism.    In  the  course  of  a  debat 
Tom^s  Coffee  house,  it  happened  that  Akenside  was  drawn  ini ; 
quarrel  with  a  councillor  BaJIow,  to  whom  he  sent  a  challenge,  1 
the  man  of  law  kept  aloof  from  personal  danger,  until  by  the  ai< 
friends,  the  difference  was  overcome.    An  anonymous  writer,  in 
68rd  vol.  of  the  G^ntleman'^s  Magazine,  asserted  that  papers  wer  i 
his  possession,  bearing  evidence  of  Akenside,  while  he  lived  at  No : 
ampton,  having  resorted  to  the  most  unhandsome  modes  of  assai  I 
Dr.  Stonehouse,  with  the  design  of  either  wresting  his  business  i : 
him,  or  expelling  him  from  the  town.    This  conduct,  if  the  staten . 
be  correct,  is  still  more  reprehensible,  from  the  circumstance  of 
gentleman'^s  behaviour  to  Akenside,  being  always  of  the  most   ! 
and  obliging  description.     Success  did  not,  however,  at  all  times 
tend  Akenside  in  his  quarrels.    By  throwing  out  some  illiberal  re: ! 
tions  against  Scotland,  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  Dr.  Smol 
and  the  result  was  that  the  patriotic  novellist  by  way  of  revenge, 
lected  the  poet  as  the  prototype  of  the  ridiculous  physician  in  P ; 
grine  Pickle.    Very  much  in  the  character  undoubtedly  is  fictiti: 
but  the  case,  considering  Akenside^s  ability  and  principles,  thro¥ 
shadow  over  the  magnanimity  of  the  outrageous  Scotsman. 

Begarding  Akenside  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  evident  i 
his  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  I 
He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Gothic  architecture,     Meyrick  reLi 
that  he  used  to  find  him  contemplating  with  great  earnestness 
exterior  of  Westminster  abbey ;  and  at  night  when  the  broad  mi 
shone  unclouded  from  on  high,  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  on 
benches  in  Saint  Jameses  park,  and  lingeringly  gaze  on  that  subli 
structure.    This  finely  indicates  the  existence  of  that  faculty  wit 
him,  which  has  been  accounted  a  gift,  and  is  indeed  a  blessing,  fi; 
the  sympathy  it  maintains  with  all  objects  of  delight  and  lovelinesi 
enriching  itself  by  its  very  exercise,  whether  in  participating 
grandeur  of  the  ocean,  or  culling  a  sweeter  essence  from  the  i 
than  its  own  grateful  perfume.    With  his  excellent  taste  and  re! 
for  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  leisure  hours  he  shared  from  busiri 
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were,  in  all  probability,  devoted  to  close  communion  with  tbiMe  nai- 
ter  spirits,  whose  works  may  be  considered  a  ricli  inheritance  thnm^ 
all  time  to  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind.  Though  he  nevOT  mu- 
ned,  he  entertuned,  as  many  passages  in  his  writings  shew,  a  tunli 
opinion  of  the  gentler  portion  of  humanity,  aocounting  them,  to  on 
his  own  langw^;e,  "  chief  of  teirestial  nature ;"  and  he  lived  in 
the  most  agreeable  int«rconrae  with  a  large  oircle  of  friends  who  were 
folly  able  to  appredate  his  genius.  We  are  told  that  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  thoee  he  loved,  hia  conversation  was  ezoeedin^y  gracetu! 
and  eloquent.  Poasesfflng  splendid  poetical  talents,  he  had  the  povR 
of  reasoning  admirably ;  and  being  endowed  with  a  retentive  mamsrj, 
his  knowledge  of  history  and  literature  was  most  extensive, — hem 
his  brilliant  allosioas,  and  philoeophio&l  mode  of  illustrating  ahnoA 
every  Bnbjeob,  contributed  to  render  him  an  instmctive  and  valuable 
oompanioD.  He  was  fond  of  collecting  books  and  prints:  of  the 
latter  his  portfolio  contuned  a  large  number,  from  the  most  emioeat 
Dutch  and  Italian  painters,  which  he  illustrated  with  cdngular  pro- 
priety. He  had  also  the  privilege  of  reading  gratis  all  the  booh  of 
note  which  at  that  period  were  published  in  Britain :  his  opinioa 
was  accounted  valuable,  and  if  he  expressed  himself  much  gratified 
with  any  work,  the  bookseller  generally  presented  him  with  a  eopj. 
As  another  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  on  acoomit  of 
his  literary  talents,  I  may  observe  that  Thomas  Hollis,  esq.  dialii)- 
guished  for  his  patriotism,  having  purchased  a  bed  which  fomierlr 
belonged  to  John  Milton,  generously  presented  it  to  Akensiile  witii 
a  request  that  he  would  write  an  ode  to  the  memory  of  the  andxir 
of  "  Paradise  Lost."  He  very  gladly  aooept«d  the  donation,  bat 
no  proof  exists  that  the  ode  was  written.  Probably,  the  difficult;  he 
felt  at  doing  justice  in  rhyme  to  the  genius  of  the  immortal  poet 
deterred  him  from  the  attempt. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  general  society,  Alienride  had  a  stiff^ 
ness  and  solenmity  of  deportment,  which  made  those  with  whom  be 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  rather  shun  than  court  his  cranpany. 
Dressed  also  in  a  way,  to  use  Hardinge's  expression,  "  as  if  he  Dem 
could  be  undressed,^  and  wearing  a  powdered  wig  always  in  stiff  cA 
he  had  a  prim,  precise  and  rather  grotesque  appearance.  Entertain- 
ing, in  a  literary  point  of  view,  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  own  voiOi, 
he  was  frequently  ungracious  and  dictatorial  amongst  straagera,  es- 
pecially those  whose  opinions  were  HimrimiliLr  to  his  own.  Beii^  d^ 
Scient  in  the  faculty  of  wit,  and  possessing  no  turn  for  hmnonr,  he 
could  not  endure  the  playful  sallies  of  these  in  others,  hence  he  h^ed 
all  jesting  whatever.  To  a  certain  degree  he  was  without  that  buoy- 
ancy of  heart  which  embraces  all  mankind  in  one  bond  of  brotheihood ; 
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and,  therefore,  he  never  oultiYated  aoquaintanoeBhip  with  any  oi 
poets  who  were  contemporary  with  himself.    In  justice,  howevei 
his  character,  it  is  gratifying  to  say  that  with  the  most  amiable 
ing,  he  set  a  candid  viUue  on  such  pieces  as  they  had  respect 
given  to  the  world.    He  estimated  Dyer's  Fleece  highly  and  obs< 
he  would  regulate  his  estimate  of  public  taste  by  the  fate  of 
poem ;  for  if  it  were  ill  received,  he  should  not  think  it  reasonat 
expect  fame  from  poetical  excellence.    It  is  probable  that  Thom 
Seasons  ranged  also  in  the  first  class  of  his  favourites,  and  may 
furnished  him  with  some  hints  in  sketching  out  his  own  prin 
work.    The  purpose  of  each  is  different,  but  in  several  points 
are  not  unlike  each  other.    Partaking  in  common  of  a  discu 
character,  they  contain  much  beautiful  and  minute  description ; 
the  numerous  bursts  of  genuine  poetry  to  be  found  in  both,  are  c 
if  not  superior  to  any  the  last  century  has  produced. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  halt  in  Akenside'^s  gait,  occasioned  by 
fall  of  a  cleaver  in  his  father's  shop,  as  already  stated,  perpetuall; 
minded  him  of  his  humble  origin  of  which  he  felt  ashamed.  B 
who  records  this  was  undoubtedly  satisfied  of  its  truth ;  and  can< 
speaking,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  may  be  led  to  es 
from  one  whose  mental  constitution  has  been  shaken  by  influ( 
similar  to  those  which  operated  on  Akenside.  Long  dependano 
his  patron  Dyson,  together  with  the  habit  of  living  so  muc 
artificial  society,  had,  in  all  likelihood,  engendered  within  him  a 
cies  of  false  pride,  by  which  he  considered  it  would  detract  fron 
fame  and  dignity  were  it  known  he  was  descended  from  the  m 
ranks  of  the  people.  Great  men  are  not  without  their  failings, 
if  this  view  of  the  poet  be  correct,  he  was  much  to  be  pitied*  ] 
highly  exalted,  in  all  that  enobles  human  nature,  is  the  simple  pes 
who  procures  his  bread  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and,  conscious 
no  shame  is  linked  with  poverty,  raises  his  head  unabashed  to 
world,  resolving  neither  servilely  to  court  its  favour,  nor  shrinki 
to  fear  its  frown. 

The  latter  part  of  Akenside's  life  affords  few  particulars  desei 
of  notice.  He  lived  well ;  and  with  a  prospect  before  him  of  poe 
ing  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  substance,  he  probably  hoped  t 
Boend  honourably  into  ^^  the  vale  of  years.'"  Alas !  how  frequ< 
our  anticipaticms  of  happiness  here,  under  the  most  favourable  as 
are  only  delusive !  In  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  seized 
a  putrid  sore  throat,  which  baffled  all  medical  skill,  and  he  die 
his  honse  in  filoomsbury-square  on  the  29th  June,  1770.  He 
buried  at  Westminster,  in  St.  James's  parish  church ;  and  his  h 
prints,  manuscripts,  and  other  property,  according  to  his  own  d 
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came  by  adminiatration  into  the  hands  of  his  great  Mend  and  bene- 
factor, Mr.  Dyson. 

In  person  Akenside  was  about  the  middle  size,  of  a  Blender  htm, 
pale  complexion,  and  rather  sickly  in  appearance ;  yet  his  features 
were  manly,  his  forehead  was  brood  but  not  high,  and  his  eyes  were 
large  and  uncommonly  expressive.  On  looking  at  his  portrait,  both 
Uie  attitude  and  outline  of  the  face  are  fine,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  caught  in  one  of  those  happy  moments  of  inspiration,  wherun 
the  great  triumph  of  the  poet  is  consummated.  The  free,  open,  tm- 
diaguised  look  of  the  figure  reminds  us  much  of  the  semblance  of 
Goethe,  save  that  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  head,  Akenmde  would 
appear  to  htck  something  which  supported  in  unwearied  action  the 
genius  and  noble  entfausiaam  of  the  illustrious  Oeiman. 

On  taking  into  deliberate  consideration  the  leading  points  of  Aken- 
side's  character,  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  had  he  judged 
aright,  he  would  not  have  abandoned  the  first  ^m  with  which  be  set 
out  in  life — that  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  is  probable 
his  views  were  more  woridly  than  spiritual,  and  that  he  conceived  the 
walk  of  divinity  too  narrow  for  the  fiill  develop«nent  of  his  natural 
powers.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  how  far,  1  may  ask,  did  tbe 
profession  he  pursued  accord  with  that  object !  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  followed  it  out  more  as  the  means  of  gaining  him  a  livelihood,  thui 
for  any  care  or  love  he  had  for  it ;  and  whatever  dreams  he  cherished 
as  to  the  avenues  of  honour  or  distinction  it  would  open  np  before 
him,  year  after  year  passed  away  and  they  were  never  recJized.  The 
&ct  is  that,  to  the  exclusion  of  better  motives,  Akenside^s  belief  in 
his  own  importance  as  a  man  of  genius,  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  his  happiest  moments  were  spent  in  company  with 
those  who  either  acknowledged  this  foible,  or  administered  to  its  gra- 
tification. He  had  the  desire  of  appearing  to  be  a  great  man  as  a 
physician ;  but  we  have  few  proofs  that  he  undertook,  with  his 
vronted  energy,  the  labour  of  alleviating  by  his  skill  the  diseases  of 
tbe  afflicted  poor — of  forgetting  self  in  the  earnestness  of  doing  good 
to  suffering  humanity ; — actions  which  at  least  would  have  been  indi- 
cative of  true  greatness.  He  wrote  medical  essays  and  appeared  fre- 
quently befoK  the  public ;  but  he  was  still  without  extensive  practice 
— never  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  his  calling:  and  if  he  si^ied 
after  independance,  he  was  through  life  the  receiver  of  anothw's 
bounty.  Hence,  I  am  of  opinion  that  adhering  to  divinity,  he  had, 
under  the  blestdiig  of  God,  been  a  far  happier  man.  Poaseesing  eoffi- 
cicnt  leisure  for  tbe  perusal  of  favourite  authors,  and  living  in  constant 
communion  with  the  source  of  goodness  itaelf,  they  of  that  profesai«i, 
while   continuing  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  are  blessed  b^ond 
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all  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  throughout  life, '  and  comfc 
death.  And  it  follows  that  being  rarely  gifted  as  an  orator,  ^ 
mind  finely  susceptible  of  truth,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  well  \ 
in  general  knowledge,  Akenside  might,  had  the  Spirit  of  Ho 
touched  his  heart,  have  become  a  distinguished  advocate  for  the 
of  the  Cross,  and  contributed  to  elevate  the  mode  of  faith  he  orig 
professed  to  its  proper  standard  in  English  society.  The  pas 
present  history  of  man  furnishes  many  noble  examples  that  reL 
truth,  instead  of  narrowing  the  sphere  of  human  ability,  is  a 
failing  source  of  light,  energy  and  life  to  all  minds  under  its  p 
and  proportionally  to  those  of  an  exalted  order  ^* 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  Akenside  as  an  authc 
queathed  to  the  world.  Amongst  his  shorter  pieces,  some  stan* 
as  striking  specimens  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  indicatii 
might  have  accomplished  much  in  other  departments  than  that  v 
in  he  constructed  his  great  work.  The  truth  is  that  in  early  li 
drank  deeply  and  devotedly  at  the  wells  of  ancient  literature ; 
this  in  a  great  measure  influenced  whatever  subsequently  came 
his  pen.  He  was  also  an  earnest  lover  of  freedom,  worshippin 
with  a  poet^s  ardour,  and  his  British  Philipic  written  in  early  lif 
gether  with  his  ode  to  the  Country  Gentleman  of  England,-' 
amongst  the  noblest  patriotic  appeals  in  our  language.  His  e 
to  Curio  is  perhaps  less  a  satire,  than  an  overwhelming  torrc 
honest  indignation.  True  it  is,  he  had  no  skill  to  out  with  a : 
but  prostration  without  recovery  succeeded  the  blow  of  his  n 
His  inscriptions  are  simple,  yet  most  forcible,  and  have  in  x 
times  been  regarded  as  models  to  this  species  of  writing.  But 
his  shorter  poems,  the  hymn  to  the  Naiads  has  by  competent  j 
been  accounted  the  most  beautiiiil.  So  perfectly  classical  in 
spirit  and  execution,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  hymns  of  £ 
or  Callimachus. 

The  Pleasures  of  Imagination  has  now  been  a  century  befoi 
public,  and  thereon  chiefly  rests  the  fame  of  Akenside.  He  pro< 
it  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  work 
young  an  author.  The  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  early  attr 
his  attention,  and  he  seems  to  have  formed  the  design  from  Add 
celebrated  papers  on  the  same  subject,  with  some  portion  of  Sh 

*  They  who  desire  knowledge  on  this  point  would  do  well  to  look  into  some 
few  tracts  written  by  the  rev.  James  Hamilton,  London. 

f  When  Mr.  Elliot,  father  to  Lord  Minto,  made  an  admirable  speech  in  pari 
in  fiiYour  of  the  Scotch  militia,  and  was  complimented  thereon,  he  observed, ''  ( 
was  above  himself  being  awakened  to  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  by  the  sublu 
of  Dr.  Akenside.** 
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btuy**  Chanoterutioa,  and  Hntdtesoa's  Inquiry  into  onr  ideu  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue.  The  object,  aa  the  late  Thomas  Campbdl 
obserred,  "  was  to  trace  the  various  {deasures  we  derive  from  Natme 
and  Art  to  their  respectiTe  principles  in  the  human  imagination ;  and 
to  shew  the  connection  of  these  principles  with  the  moral  dignitj  o( 
man,  and  the  final  purposes  of  his  creation."  To  the  task  Akenade 
brought  great  taleat« ;  so  if  he  failed  in  givinf^  to  the  world  a  pei^ 
feet  production,  the  defect  arose  not  so  mneh  from  his  Jack  of  ability, 
M  from  tbe  intricacy  and  unsettled  bearings  of  what  he  ondertook 
to  perform.  Though  unequal  as  a  whole  it  is  atill  regarded  a>  tba 
finest  didactic  poem  in  our  language.  But  here  lay  Akenside's  great 
strength;  and  consequently,  its  noble  paragraphs,  pregnant  vitJi 
energy,  seem  to  have  been  dashed  off  by  his  pen  in  the  fervouT  oi 
poetic  inspiration.  Many  of  its  passages  which  continue  to  be  uaed 
as  texts  by  popular  authors  must  strike  the  student  as  possessiiig 
angular  force  and  beauty.  I  have  often  thought  that  more  similantf 
may  be  found  between  Mark  Akennde^s  verse  and  Edmund  Bnri^e's 
prose  than  is  generally  admitted.  Both  authors  possessed  great  com- 
mand of  language,  hence  their  diction  is  not  only  brilliant  bot 
remarkably  flexible,  and  abounding  with  burBts  of  vast  intellectaal 
power.  Probably  we  should  have  loved  the  poet  bettsr  after  all,  had 
it  heen  his  habit  to  think  more  and  read  lees,  because  in  that  case 
hie  air  in  writing  had  been  less  classical,  and  we  had  received  from 
him  a  greater  amount  of  originality.  In  composition,  if  words  an 
not  the  ofispring  of  fervid  feeling  or  concentrated  thought,  they  ore 
like  arrows  shot  without  an  aim,  rarely  striking  the  mark  :  we  read 
on  and  seek  for  what  in  sparing  measure  we  receive.  In  mature 
life  Akenaide  r^mod^led  and  re-wrote  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
which,  in  its  altered  state,  was  published  after  his  death,  withoot 
materially  advancing  his  fune.  All  lovers  of  poetry  prefer  it  as  it 
came  from  the  author^s  hand,  when  his  mind  was  in  the  hij^Hst 
degree  susoeptible  of  those  emotions,  under  the  influence  of  which 
almost  every  work  in  the  loftier  departments  of  genius  can  alone  be 
brooght  to  a  successful  termination. 

It  is  not  strange  in  this  age,  when  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  and 
above  all  others,  Shakspeare  are  steadily  advancing  in  extended 
reputation,  that  Akennde  should  remain  staUonary.  He  has  slight 
claim  to  that  wonderful  knowledge  of  nature  by  which  these  men  are 
distinguished,  neither  does  he  approach  them  in  creative  power,  nor 
grasp  of  intellect,  nor  habits  of  thinking,  whether  directed  to  our  im- 
mortal destiny  or  the  various  impulses  of  biunan  Ufe ;  and  it  follows  he 
is  by  no  means  a  popular  poet.  Again,  on  account  of  his  brilliant 
fancy,  and  appropriate  language,  he  will  be  read  and  appreciated  b; 


TRADinoifs,  be. 

all  who  make  En^ish  poetry  a  favoarite  study.  He  oocapies  a 
in  our  lit«rary  temple,  from  which  suooeeding  geaerations  will  n< 
place  him ;  and  it  becomes  ns  to  hail  him  in  his  descent  to  ! 
time  aa  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  letters  who  adorned  the  eighl 
centmy. 


^ottit  mpistu 


ANN  AND  JANE  HEDLEY,  BRII>GE  END,  NEAR 
WEST  WOODBURN. 


'  HEN  the  breeze  biiskly  blaws  &ae  the  soot 
And  the  fields  bosk  theii  spring  time  atti 
When  the  cnshat  coos  soft  at  Reedsmonth, 
Id  the  whanp  whistles  shrill  at  Reidswire, 

1  the  plovers  abandon  the  sea 
:  the  heather  on  Hareshaw's  high  fell. 
The  glossy  palm  gilds  the  sangh  tree. 
And  the  wild  roses  bloom  in  the  dell. 

When  the  Lads  and  the  LaNses  o'  Reed, 

For  Easter  are  making  display, 
And  to  Corsenside  chnrch  o'er  the  mead. 

Are  tripping  all  gallant  and  gay ; 

When  the  lav'rock  is  np  in  the  sky, 

Salndog  Spring's  jocond  return. 
And  the  maidena  are  milking  the  kye 

On  the  loans  o*  (he  bonnie  IJslesbnm ; 


When  the  huswives  are  laving  their  webs 
By  the  brink  of  the  mormoring  stream. 

The  snipe's  at  the  syke,— the  bee's  i'  th'  byke, 
And  the  mnir  fowl,  he  basks  in  the  beam. 


When  at  Earhangh  the  fem'a  waving  green, 
And  the  fox  gloves  at  Blackbura'a  wild  liant 

And  the  fishers  they  try  wi'  hackle  an*  fly. 
Free  the  clear  stream  the  tronties  to  win ; 

My  noisy  abode  111  forsake, — 

The  town's  hollow  pleasures  all  spurn, 

I'll  make  my  approach  in  the  Chevy's  gay  coach. 
And  once  more  see  sweet  Otterbnine. 

Then  the  weel-kenn'd  Brig  End  I  will  view, 
Throngh  the  paatores  III  pensively  roam. 

To  muse  on  the  time  and  days  o'  lang  syoe. 
When  Reed  held  my  hearth  and  my  home  ! 

In  my  pimn  flshera'  gnuth  will  I  come. 

With  a  cap  of  the  seal's  softest  skin, 
And  bring  in  my  band  the  light  limber  wand, 

Sae  fittal  to  mony  a  fin. 

From  Risingham  down  to  auld  Tyne, 

My  lin^  o'er  the  stream  will  I  wait. 
And  try  if  chill  age  has  frozen  my  rage. 

Or  eat  out  the  heart  of  my  craft. 

Then  farewell  to  thee  my  dear  native  vale, 

Thy  wild  woods  and  breckany  braes. 
Where  the  honrs  flitted  by,  once  as  light  as  my  fly. 

In  my  happiest  and  earliest  days  ! 

Elswick  Cot,  March,  1845.  R.  Roxby. 


"  The  Oollingwoods  have  borne  the  name, 
Since  in  the  bush  the  buck  was  ta^en; 
But  when  the  bush  ehall  hold  the  buck, 
Then  welcome  faith,  and  farewell  luck.^ 
The  creet  of  the  CoUingwoods  is, — A  stag  at  gaze,  nnder  an  oak 
tree,  proper.     The  allusion  is  obscure,  and  at  present  di£ScuIt  to 
unridtie. — Sharp's  BUhoprick  Gariand. 


Cfje  ConsfErtatorsijip  of  tfje  %^nt 


OCORDING  to  records  of  the  reigiifl  of  ^ 

liam  the  Gooqueror,  William  BufuB,  Hent 

and  Henry  II.  the  river  Tyne  was  the  es 

lished  boundary  between  the  county  of  No 

umberland  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham ; 

that,   from  Stanley  Bum   to   Tynemoutl 

moiety  of  the  water  thereof,  on  the  so 

belonged  to  St.  Cuthbert  and  tlie  see  of  1 

ham ;    that  another  moiety  thereof,  on 

north,  appertained  to  the  county  of  Northumberland  ;  and  that 

third  and  middle  division  was  free  and  common :    the  whole  to 

measured  at  high  tide.      This  division  was  probably  mode  to  pre' 

dispDtes  respecting  the  fisheries  on  the  river. 

Henry  H.  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  then  bishop  of  Durh 
that  ships  should  be  allowed  to  moor  on  the  south  side  of  the  ri 
But  by  an  agreement  made  in  1259,  between  the  town  of  Newca 
and  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  it  was  stipulated  that 
tenants  of  the  latter  at  South  Shields  should  bake  and  brew  for  th 
selves  only,  and  not  for  strangers.  Id  a  cause  between  King  Edvi 
I.  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle,  and  the  prior  of  Tynemouth,  in  1' 
it  was  decided  "  that  the  port  within  the  water  of  Tyne,  from  the 
to  Hedwin  Streams,  is  the  free  port  of  the  king  and  his  heirs." 
1306,  judgment  was  given  in  pariiament,  that  the  prior  of  Tynemoi 
who  had  built  a  shore  at  North  Shields  within  the  flood  mark  of 
river,  should  remove  it  at  his  own  cost. 

In  1319.  the  cojuervatorihip  of  the  river  was  recognized  to  b< 
the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Newcastle ;  a  grant  made  of  that  po 
by  Edward  II.  being  recalled  on  their  representation.  The  bisho; 
Durham,  in  1315,  obtained  a  verdict  against  the  king's  commissioii 
for  trespasses  done  by  them  in  intermeddling  in  the  conservatorshi 
the  south  side  of  the  Tyne.  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  confin 
to  the  bishop  his  moiety  of  the  water  of  Tyne,  with  power  to  I 
hud  unload  ooals  and  merchandize  without  hindrance  or  molesta 
from  the  men  of  Newcastle.  But  id  1416,  there  was  a  dispute 
tveen  the  church  of  Durham  and  the  men  of  Newcastle,  coDcen 
the  holding  of  markets  in  South  Shields,  for  fish,  bread,  and  b 
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i^lko  asfiigned  his  authority  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  to  the  corpora : 
thirteen  years  before  his  death.* 

In  1603,  a  oommission  of  conservatorship  of  the  river  Tyne  ' 
sent  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Newcastle.    By  order  of  coi 
in  1613,  this  jurisdiction  was  granted  to  the  same  corporation,  joi : 
^th  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  certain  justices  of  the  peace  for 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.    But  in  1616,  the  ma| 
aldermen,  and  jury  of  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle,  exhibited  a  grie^ 
complaint  to  the  king  and  council,  through  the  neglect  or  breac  I 
trust  of  the  commissioners.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  council. 
an  order  dated  February  14,  1616,  appointed  a  new  set  of  com 
sioners,  ccmsisting  of  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  16  others, 
of  them  an  alderman,  and  the  rest  apparently  burgesses  of  Newca  i 
Thirteen  new  articles  were  added  to  the  former  nine,  for  the  be 
conservation  of  the  river  Tyne,  which  was  strictly  enjoined  then  i 
provide  for,  uvhder  the  pain  of  for/eitirig  all  the  liberties  of  the  towi 
Newcastle  into  the  hands  of  the  king.     How  long  the  conservator! 
remained  in  these  commissioners  does  not  distinctly  appear  ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  burgesses  of  the  town,  and 
mayor  for  the  time  being  placed  at  their  head,  the  probability  is  I 
it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  ;  for,  in  16S0,  the  | 
scriptive  right  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Newcastle  to  the  •: 
servatorship  of  the  river  was  allowed  in  the  court  of  Eing'^s  Be 
and  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  the  following  year.     In  1646,  i: 
were  several  orders  of  common  council  made  for  the  preservatioi 
the  river  Tyne.f 

The  banks  of  the  Tyne  are  crowded  with  artificial  mountain! 


*  This  appears  to  be  the  first  trace  of  any  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  town  upoi 
river,  which,  notwithstanding  the  penonal  exemption  granted  to  the  burgesses  by  I: 
VI.  had  alwajTS  been  within  the  High  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  great  charti 
Elizabeth,  by  conferring  the  full  power  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  gaol  delivery 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  seems  to  have  completely  established  that  criii 
jurisdiction,  and  fixed  its  limits  co-extensively  with  the  conservatorship,  which 
distinct  jurisdictions,  and  totally  unconnected  and  independent  of  each  other. 

The  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  in  1614,  granted  to  the  mayor  and  aldermii 
Newcastle  a  commission,  empowering  them  to  fit  out  against  pirates  ^  on  shipp  or  ri 
warlikelie  appointed  with  men,  ordnaunce,  and  victual  sufiident  for  the  enterprize.** 

f  The  corporation,  as  conservators  of  the  Tyne,  appoint  a  River  Jury,  to  whom 
following  oath  is  administered : — '*  You  swear  that  you  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  i 
as  there  shall  be  just  cause,  true  presentment  make  of  all  nuisances  done  in  this  pt 
Newcastle  upon  TipUf  between  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Hedwin  streams^  in  the  river  i 
and  you  shall  do  this  at  the  admiralty,  before  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  c 
said  town,  for  the  time  being,  and  that  without  all  respect  of  love  and  hatred  to  the 
sons  so  ofiiending.    So  help  you,  God.** 


taulk  hook  or 


ballast,  which  begun  to  be  formed  when  the  coal  trade  firet  begin  to 
be  of  consequence.  The  corporation  have  generally  claimed  tlie  right 
of  depoMting  this  ballast  where  there  is  least  danji(er  of  ita  darat^iiig 
the  river,  by  prescription,  as  conservaton  of  the  Tyne,  straigtbeiwd 
by  the  statute  34  Henry  VIII.  cap.  9.  The  Ropery  Banks  at  tbi 
east  end  of  Sandgate,  was,  oocordinj;  to  Bourne,  the  fint  bsDad- 
shore  out  of  the  town. 


On  AscensioD-day,  every  year,  the  mayor  and  burgeesefl  of  Nema*- 
tie  survey  the  boundaries  of  the  river  Tyne.  This  annual  festive 
expedition,  during  the  occupation  of  the  Mansion  house  by  the  rbief 
magistrate,  started  from  the  Quay  in  front  of  ttiat  building,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  or  near  the  place  in  the  sea  called  Sparhawk,  returning 
up  the  river  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  corporation  westward.  »t 
Hedwin  Streams,  accompanied  by  the  brethren  of  the  Trinitj-Iwiw 
and  the  River  Jury  in  their  barges.  When  the  chief  magistrate  w 
popular,  the  boats  are  numerous,  and  the  scene  beautiful  and  eihil- 
imting. 

The  following  account  of  Ascension  day  in  May  1818,  was  wnt- 
teu  by  an  eye  witness,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  very  accurate  exhil»' 


THADinOKB,    &C. 

tion  of  the  general  characteristioB  of  this  annual  (nvio  pagea  i 
aeen  many  years  ago  : — "  I  roae  early  this  morning,  having  re  i 
npoo  aooompanying  the  '  barges/  as  they  are  popularly  ti  i 
The  morning  dawned  beauttfully,  giving  promise  of  fine  west)  < 
the  fefltive  occasion.  I  sauntered  down  to  the  Qnayude,  when 
numbers  of  persons  were  engaged  in  decorating  the  various 
which  were  intended  to  take  part  in  the  procession.  As  I  d 
poBsesfl  a  boat,  I  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  wherries,  which  from 
vessels  of  conmderable  size,  could  accommodate  a  great  num 
persons.  At  five  o'clock  the  boats  b^an  to  arrive  from  ^ 
parts  of  the  nver,  and  to  throng  about  the  front  of  the  M 
house,  where  the  embarkation  was  to  take  place.  There  were 
Table  at  the  oars  of  the  various  boats,  a  host  of  fine  athletic  I 
in  dean  white  shirts  and  trousers,  dashing  their  slim  vessel 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  stream  with  admirable  ease  and  dex 
Almost  every  boat  had  secured  some  itinerant  musician,  no  i 
of  what  talent,  and  at  intervals  the  dissonnance  of  their  music 
be  hushed  for  the  purpose  of  h'stening  to  the  wild  but  mel 
strains  of  Jack,  the  Howden  Pans  fifer,  whose  notes  sounded  s 
along  Uie  surface  of  the  sw^ng  river.  At  a  little  before  six  < 
the  guns  of  the  old  fortress  above  sent  forth  their  thundei 


bells  of  St.  Nicholas  rang  their  merry  peak,  and  the  shipping  hi 
their  flags :  every  boat's  oar  fell  from  its  perpendicular  into  the  \ 
and  the  clear  drops  glistened  in  the  sun,  as  the  procession  hog 
move  eastward  to  tii6  harmony  of  a  party  of  musicians  on  boi 
the  mayor's  barge.  On  reaching  the  bridge,  a,nd  on  approachir 
dipping,   the   music  struck   up  *Rule  Brittannia,'   gladdenin 


TBAnmONS,  &c. 

The  surface  of  the  river  was  now  literally  covered  with  crafl  of  va 
kinds,  and  as  the  day  wo^  fine,  every  boat  had  a  flag  or  other 
ment,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  unparalleled  gaiety  and  aninu 
The  procession  again  reached  the  Quayside  amid  the  applau 
many  thousands  of  spectators,  and  passing  beneath  the  bridge 
abreast  of  the  Manaioa  house,  where,  amid  the  music  of  artillery 
bells,  the  mayor  and  his  friends  disembarked  to  partake  of  a  e 
refection. 

After  a  little  time  the  whole  was  again  in  motion,  the  sminy  b 
were  crowded  with  people,  gentle  and  simple,  in  their  holiday  a 
all  appearing  equally  solicitous  to  join  in  the  general  festivity, 
guns  at  the  Shot  tower  too,  thundered  their  welcome,  and  receii 
deafening  cheer  from  every  one  present.  The  procession  then  pi 
Team,  Lemington,  and  Stella,  receiving  and  returning  the  usual 


Teah  Stuth,  on  the  Tvne. 
pliments ;  the  mayor  and  bis  party  soon  after  landed  at  Newt 
haughs,  and  the  whole  company  were  shortly  engaged  in  a  hei 
dance,  amid  repeated  showers  of  oranges  and  gingerbread,  from 
stray  flight  of  which,  the  mayor  and  others  of  his  worship's  suite  : 
and  then  received  a  friendly  thump  on  the  head,  but  all  was  g 
humour  and  gaiety. 

The  river  jury  then  proceeded  to  Hedwin  streams  which  is  siti 
two  miles  above  Newbum,  and  as  the  river  is  shallow  at  this  s 
the  whole  party  was  necessitated  to  walk,  which  however  it  di( 
excellent  order,  and  to  the  harmony  of  many  musicians  who  marc 
in  advance.  This  part  of  the  excursion  was  uncommonly  pleasant 
the  country  through  which  we  went  was  exceedingly  beautiful 


TBADITtOK*,   &C. 

Bent  forth  their  flaah«  from  behind  the  trees,  now  pliunly  disc 
as  the  BUD  bad  long  been  set,  aad  in  a  few  minutes  the  thondei 
the  old  oaatle,  the  bella  of  Siunt  Njoholaa,  and  the  lowering 
flafis,  anuounoed  the  arrival  of  the  barges  at  the  place  of  startii 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  year  was  the  first  in  whi 
Stewards  of  the  Xnoorporated  Companies,  on  board  a  highly  dec 
steamer,  aocompanied  the  prooession, — a  practice  (with  one 
exceptions,  when  the  chief  magistrate  was  unpopular)  which  hs 
continued  to  this  day. 


A  NEW  SONG  FOR  BARGE-DAY,   183( 

BY   ROBERT  GILCHRIST. 
EUHO  ON  BOARD  OF  THB  BTBWARD'S  STBAU-BOAT. 


i  heart  full  sore, 
ment — 

vement : 
r  merriment 
on, 
iiun   "=  vu^»v.  —  "™j   —'cumvent — 
O  what  a  Corporation ! 

The  Quayside  always  wag  too  big. 

As  scullers  have  attested ; 
Tant  ships,  that  come  with  rampant  rig, 

Against  its  sides  are  rested. 
Still  to  extend  it  in  a  tift, 

The3r're  making  preparation. 
And  Sandgate-midden  is  to  shift — 

O  what  a  Corporation  ! 

At  Tyne-main  once  there  was  a  caunch, 
And  famous  sport  was  found  there ; 

So  long  it  stood — so  high  fmd  staunch — 
All  vessels  took  the  ground  there ; 
VOL.  in.  2o 


O  would  the  Tjne  bat  cease  to  flow. 

Or,  Uke  a  small  burn,  babble, 
There  wonld  not  be  a  barge-da;  now. 

Nor  we  have  all  this  txonble ; 
Bot  here,  alas!  we  sulmg  roam 

About  its  conservation, 
Instead  of  sleeping  safe  at  home — 

O  wltat  a  Corporation ! 

THE  MORAL. 
As  patriots  in  {tablic  caose, 

We  never  once  have  swerv'd  jet. 
And  if  we  have  not  gtun'd  Kpphiase, 

We  know  we've  well  deserv'd  it : 
Who  thinks  we  care  for  feastiog,  he 

Must  be  a  stupid  noddy, — 
We're,  like  the  Herbage-committee, 

An  iU-reqoited  bodj. 


MBMiSj|HE  following  ballad  was  written  by  Bobert  Gilchrist  to  oom- 
irj9IM|memoTate  the  death  of  John  Forster,  the  Howden  Pans 
^llg^fifer,  to  whose  muelo  we  have  alluded  in  our  narrative.  He 
K^a^AB  a  well-known  and  expert  muaiciau,  and  met  his  death 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  during  the  usual  aquatic  procesuon  on 
JBarge-day,  May  27,  1824. 


I  JOIN  an'  lament  wi'  the  sons  o'  the  Nine, 
Douse  dyems,  canny  men,  lads  an'  lasses  o'  Tyne, 
Till  tears  frae  your  eyes  turn  your  streams  into  brine, 
For  never  occasion  was  rifer. 
Lament — for  his  like  never  mair  will  ye  see, 
Whee  always  could  charm  ye  wi'  smirkin'  an'  glee, 
Se  blithesome  his  notes,  an'  se  jocund  was  he, 
Jsckey  Forster,  the  Howdon  Pans  Fifer. 

Poll  bloomin',  ooskiutfa'd  by  the  war's  bloody  strife, 
O  had  he  on  water  ne'er  ventor'd  hia  life, 
On  hills  an'  i'  vallies  which  song  to  his  fife. 
His  bme  had  shone  brighter  an'  brighter. 


field  in  whicli  grew  this  memorable  tree,  is  still  called  Gawen's  Geld, 
and  it  waa  of  such  large  dimensiona,  that  the  tenants  wintered  in  it 
half  a  dozen  calves,  in  the  be^^nning  of  the  last  centui^.  Tradition 
aaya  that  he  was  as  notorious  a  moss-trooper,  as  an  Armstrong  or 
Elliott  of  Liddesdale,  or  the  Hiever  of  Weatbumflat. 


®Ioutt0  come  ober  fbt  iSrig^teet  IBas. 

BY  JAHRS  HENRY  DIXON,  K3Q. 

E  followiiig  baJlad,  to  an  old  English  border  tune, 
known  as  *'  When  I  was  a  batchelor  Sne  and  brave" 
was  written  for  Ghappell's  old  English  Ballads  and 
Songs,  and  has  been  handed  to  ujb  as  local.  Under  a 
veil  of  Gothic  imagery,  it  appears  to  us  to  tell  a  tale  of 
Ifesterday,  and  we  think,  that  there  are  those  amongst 
our  readers,  who  will  not  be  slow  in  dLBCovering  a  key  to  it. 


was  blithe  and  young, 
s  the  lays  he  sung ; 
I  gold  nor  fee, 
■p  o'  the  forest  tree  ; 
oll'd  his  lay 
,_jest  day." 


On  him  young  KUs  the  mdden  smiled, 
Never  were  notes  like  his  wood-notes  wild, 
Till  the  baron's  broad  lands  and  glittering  store 
Dazzled  her  eye,  and  her  love  was  o'er ; 
Gold  hosh'd  the  pnuse  of  the  minstrel  lay 
"  Clouds  come  over  the  brightest  day." 

From  the  old  church  tower  the  joy  bells  rung. 

Flowery  wreaths  were  before  her  flung. 

Youth  wsa  gay,  bat  the  aged  sighed 

"  She  had  better  have  been  the  minstrel's  bride  " 

And  Harold  wept  as  he  troll'd  his  lay 

"  Clouds  come  over  the  brightest  day." 
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Years  have  fled,  and  the  moonbeama  fall 
On  the  roofless  towers  of  Uie  baron's  hall ; 
The  owl  hath  built  in  the  ohapel  aiale, 
Aod  the  bat  in  the  silent  campaoile, 
And  the  whispering  ivy  seems  to  say 
"  Clonds  come  over  the  brightest  day." 

Yeani  have  fled,  and  that  soft  light  shines 
On  a  quiet  cot  where  the  woodbine  twines. 
A  lonely  heart  in  a  distant  clime 
On  that  sweet  oot  thinks,  and  the  warning  rhym 
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to  the  grower  of  the  finest  crop  of  turnips,  which  was  decid 
talking  so  many  rows,  of  a  given  number  of  yards  in   lengt 
weighing  them ;  the  other  was  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  to  the 
who  could  prove  that  he  had  reared  the  largest  family  without 
ance  from  the  parish.    The  privilege  of  contest  was  confined  to 
The  fair  is  principally  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  and  the  show 
greater  than  that  of  Smithfield  on  market  day,  excepting  pigs, 
here  and  at  Stagshaw-bank    fairs  supply  the    principal   stc 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  pig  feeders.     In  the  morn 
procession  moves  from  the  principal  alehouse  for  the  purpose  of 
the  f air ^  as  they  call  it,  headed  by  the  two  Northumberland  ] 
called  the  duke  of  Northumberland's   pipers,   in  a  light  blue 
a  large  cloak  of  the  same  colour  with  white  cape,  a  silver  half 
on  one  arm  as  a  cognizance,  and  white  band  and  binding  to  tb 
Each  is  mounted  on  a  Bosinante,  borrowed  without  consent,  1 
busy  hostler,  from  some  whiskey  smuggler  or  cadger,  reconciled 
liberty  by  long  custom.    Those  who  have  noticed  the  miller  ai 
horse  in  Stothard'^s  picture  of  the  '  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, ' 
form  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  ^  Jemmy  Allen 
his  son  are  mounted. 

*  And  what  have  those  troopers  to  do  here  to-day  ? 
The  duke  of  Northnmberland's  jytper^  are  they.* 
The  pipers,  followed  by  the  duke's  agent,  bailiff,  constable,  ; 
numerous  body  of  farmers,  principally  the  duke's  tenantry,  pr 
first  through  the  fair,  where  the  proclamation  is  read  that  th 
shall  last  nine  days  ;  *  and  then,  the  duke  being  lord  of  the  m 
they  walk  the  boundary  of  all  that  is  or  has  been  common  or 
land.    This  task  completed,  they  return  to  the  alehouse  wit! 
pipers  playing  before  them,  where  they  partake  freely  of  store  of  \ 
at  the  duke's  expence.    The  farmers  are  so  proud  of  being  ab 
express  their  attachment  to  his  grace  ^  in  public,'  as  they  ter 
that  they  mount  their  sons  on  cuddies,  rather  than  they  si 
not  join  the  procession,  to  drink  with  them  '  the  health  o'  his  g 
and  lang  may  he  leeve  to  protect  and  study  the  interests  o 
tenantry.'      Then  there  follows  *  Here's  te  ye  Tom,'  *  Thanks 
Jack,'  and  so  they  seprate  for  the  fair,  there  to  ^  ettle  how  mi 
per  heed  they  can  git  for  their  nowte  an  swine.' 

Ovingham  fair,  like  others,  is  attended  by  many  a  shot^ 
with  different  kinds  of  amusement  for  children,  such  as  the  '  E 
0,  black-cock  and  grey ; '  and,  above  all,  for  the  amusement  of  th 
drivers  and  '  gadsmen,'  Punch  and  Toby,  (so  called  by  them,)  a 

*  Ahhoogh  it  never  lasts  more  than  one  day. 
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Dumber  of  those  gentlemen  who  vomit  fire,  as  if  they  hod  awiJlowdd 
the  wioks  of  all  the  candles  they  had  snuffed  for  Richardson.  Many 
of  those  worthies  I  reoolleot  having  attended  ever  since  I  was  aUe  to 
see  above  the  level  of  their  stalls.  At  my  last  visit,  I  was  much 
amused  with  one  who  seemed  to  have  just  arrived  from  the  sister 
kingdom ;  he  was  surrounded  by  plouffhboys  and  their  doxeys,  thm 
cheeks  as  red  as  their  topknots.  He  had  a  la^  pan  suspended  from 
his  neck,  and,  as  the  girls  observed,  a  '  skimmertDg'  white  apron  and 
bib,  and  he  bellowed  as  loud  as  he  could,  '  Hearts  a^  yer  rale  dandy 
candy,  made  ap  wi'  sugar  and  brandy,  an  tha  rale  hoile  o*  mint ;  it's 
good  far  young  ar  hold,  cough  or  cold,  a  shortness  o'  breath,  ar  a  pain 
at  tha  stamaoh ;  it's  cood  for  hany  complaint  whataomever ;  A  fate ! 
an  yell  try  it: — noo  leddies,  hif  ye  try  it,  an  yer  sure  ta  buy  it.'  And 
sure  enough  this  was  the  case,  for  whatever  mi^t  be  its  quaJitiee,  it 
pleased  the  '  leddies,'  who  purchased  in  such  abundance,  that  they 
besmeared  their  faces  so  as  to  destroy  that  rosy  red,  10^*8  proper  hue, 
which  dwells  upon  the  cheeks  of  our  northern  ruatio  beantiea. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  October  fair  is  more  nomef^ 
ously  attended  by  those  who  go  for  pleasure.  Unlike  the  southan 
holyday  folks,  they  prefer  autunm  for  this  reason,  that '  har'st '  is  jut 
ended,  and  they  have  then  most  money,  which,  with  the  '  leddies,' 
is  generaJly  expended  in  dress  suitable  to  this  and  similar  oocasona. 
After  baluog  a  sufficient  number  of  barley  cakes  for  the  following 
day,  and  the  milk  set  up,  they  throw  off  their  '  linsey^wolsey  petti- 
coats,' and  '  yem  made  bed-goons '  for  a  gown,  a  good  specimen  of 
their  taste,  in  the  two  warmest  colours,  a  red  fiower  or  stripe  upon  a 
yellow  ground,  and  as  much  of  a  third  colour  round  the  waste,  as 
would  make  them  vie  with  Iris.  In  this  butterfly  state  they  hasten  to 
the  scene  of  mirth,  and  most  of  them  dance  till  they  have  reason  to 
suppose  it  is  time  to  'gan  hame,  and  get  a'  ready  by  crowdie  time.' 
The  style  of  dancing  is  similar  to  the  Scotch  country  dances,  re^ 
jigs,  and  hornpipes ;  tlie  kst  mentioned  are  much  admired.  No  meny- 
making  ia  allowed  to  pass  over  without  some  rural  '  admirable  Cricb- 
ton '  having  shown  his  agility  in  this  step.  The  hornpipe  b  introdnoed 
between  each  country  dance,  while  love-blinks,  strokes  of  wit,  and 
social  mirth,  drive  care  away.  The  following  day  ia  called  by 
the  inhabitants  'gwonny  JokesaneV  day,  why  so  is  not  known; 
all  they  know  is,  that  it  is  and  has  been  so  called  unoe  the  re> 
collection  of  the  eldest  living ;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
continue  a  custom,  which  is  peculiar  to  it:  When  a  sufficient 
number  have  assembled,  they  elect  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
a  mayor,  who  mounts  a  platform,  home  along  by  four  men,  headed 
by  the  musician  who  attended  on  the   preceding  evening,    and  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  number  of  bailiffs  with  white  "  wans,  ^'  and  ail  th* 
wives,  maids,  and  white-headed  urchins  of  the  village.     Th 
in  arms,  they  proceed  first  to  the  minister's  house,  and  strike 
dance  in  front.     His  worship  'the  mayor,'  as  a  privileged  i 
sometimes  evinces  a  little  impatience,  and  if  the  minister  hi 
made  his  appea^rance,  demands  to  speak  to  him.    On  his  adva 
*  his  worship '  begins  thus  *  A  yes !  twe  times  a  yes  !  an'  three 
a  yes !  If  ony  man,  or  ony  man's  man,  lairds,  loons,  lubberdoons, 
skelpers,  gabbrigate  swingers,  shall  commit  a  parliament  as  a 
liament,  we,  in  the  township  o'  Ovingham,  shall  hev  his  legs,  an 
tied  tiv  th'  cagwheel,  till  he  say  yence,  twice,  thrice,  prosper  tt 
o'  Ovingham,  an'  gwonny  Jokesane's  day."   This  harangue,  he 
ridiculous,  is  always  followed  with  cheering,  in  which  their  goo( 
pered  pastor  freely  joins,  with  his  hat  above  his  head,  and  st( 
forward,  shakes  '  his  worship '  by  the  hand,  giving  him  a  cordis 
come,  trusting  he  will  not  leave  the  parsonage  till  he  takes  a '  c  i 
yell  iv  his  ain  brewing.'    This  is  of  course  acceded  to.     The  ale  I 
handed  round  in  plenty,  and  being  found  to  be  good,  'an'  what 
gyud  that  the  minister  bes,'  they  engage  themselves  for  some 
while  news  much  older  than  their  ale  goes  round.     The  mus  t 
meanwhile  play  such  airs  as    'The  Keel  Row,'    'The  Bonn;- 
Laddie,'  '  Wylam  away,'  &c.    The  dance  goes  round,  the  younj 
tending  as  the  old  survey,  until  silence  is  called,  when,   '  his  wo  i 
gives  as  a  toast,  '  Health,  wealth,  milk,  and  meal,  the  de'el  tyel^ 
that  disn't  wish  him  (the  minister)  weel — ^hip !   hip !  hurra ! '   '. 
ing  'his  worship'  shoulder  height  again,  they  proceed  round  tb: 
lage,  repeating  their  gambols  in  front  of  every  respectable  house  ^< 
they  meet  with  a  similiar  reception. 

After  this,  foot-iacing  commences,  for  hats,  handkerchiefs,  an<: 
Mathews  calls  them)  she-shirts.  After  the  races,  and  the  distribi 
of  the  prizes,  they  return  to  the  last  and  gayest  of  their  mir 
scenes,  not  without  bestowing  some  little  pains  in  selecting  cc 
calculated  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  picture. 

<  VVi'  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary ; 

An*  unco  tales,  an'  funny  jokes, 

Their  sports  were  cheap  and  cheary, 

»        »        »        » 

Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  stnint, 
They  parted  of  careering, 

Fu'  blythe  that  night.' 
So  ends  the  fair  of  Ovingham  and  its  sports,  which  was  to  me, 
my  youthful  days,'  a  source  of  great  amusement ;  but  whether  it 
VOL.  in.  2d 
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comparing  the  pre§eDt  with  the  paat,  from  a  conBtnonsnen  itf  hinng 
■  Dealt  with  life,  as  children  with  their  play. 
Who  first  mbuse,  then  cast  their  toj's  away,' 
that  we  do  not  derive  the  same  pleasure  from  what  passes  before  ni  b 
maturer  age ;  or  whether,  in  boyhood,  the  impreMions  of  such  triflea 
as  I  have  related  are  deeper  rooted  in  the  memory,  I  cannot  m, 
certain  it  is,  whatever  be  our  situation  in  life,  we  all  come  to  thecoo- 
cluaion,  that  our  early  days  were  our  happiest. 


(FROM  A  FORM  BNIm-BD  "THB  SCHOOL  BOY," 
B1  THOMAS  UAITDR,  H.  A.) 


simpler  pleasures  flown, 
and  leave  the  chief  unknown,- 
f  every  joy  the  mart, 
}cket  aye,  and  took   my  eluUish 

'  from  my  bed  I  sprang. 
When  in  the  blushing  east  thy  beams  were  young ; 
While  every  blithe  co-tenant  of  the  room 
Rose  at  a  call,  with  cheeks  of  liveliest  bloom. 
Then  from  each  well-packed  drawer  onr  vests  we  drew, 
Eaeh  gay-frilled  shirt,  and  jacket  smartly  new. 
Brief  toilet  ours !  yet,  on  a  mom  like  this. 
Five  extra  minutes  were  not  deemed  amiss. 
Fling  back  the  casement ! — Sun,  propttioos  shine ! 
How  sweet  your  beams  gild  the  clear-flowing  Tyne, 
That  winds  beneath  our  master's  garden-brae, 
With  broad  bright  mazes  o'er  its  pebbly  way. 
See  Prudhoe !  lovely  in  the  morning  beam  : — 
Mark,  mark,  the  ferry>hoat,  with  twinkling  gleam. 
Wafting  &ir-going  folks  across  the  stream. 
Look  ont  ■'  a  bed  of  sweetness  breathes  below. 
Where  many  a  rocket  paints  ito  spire  of  snow ; 
And  from  the  Q-ow-tree  Bank  the  cawing  sootid 
Of  sable  troops  incessant  ponred  arotmd  '. 
Well  may  each  little  bosom  throb  wiUi  joy ! 
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On  such  a  mom,  who  would  not  be  a  boj  ? 

Far  o'er  the  village  green  the  booths  axe  reared — 

Ah,  village  green !  hy  maDj  a  sport  endeared. 

Still,  still,  methinks,  thy  wormwood  scent  I  hail, 

Mixed  oit  with  pasung  waft  from  earthen  pipe  80  frail. 

Bnt  now,  gay  country  groups  are  scattered  o'er 

Thee,  sloping  to  the  bum's  romantic  shore ; 

While  mingling  echoes  float  upon  the  air — 

The  merry  homoors  of  a  Border  Fair. 

Hark !  "  hit  my  shins  and  miss  my  pins" — away  ! 

Prepare  tbe  ground,  and  give  the  lads  bir  play. 

The  pins  are  set — the  spice  (like  golden  cup 

At  race)  held  in  superb  temptation  up; 

While  many  a  youngster  purchases  a  throw, 

And  whirls  the  stick — ah,  ha !  you  win  not  so ; 

Wide  flies  the  stick — the  pins  stand  firm  below. 

Gay  gear  on  every  hand  for  boys  and  girls ! 

Here,  to  yoong  sweethearts  ribbons  bright  untwirls 

The  stallmaD ;  or  the  boony-pattemed  gown. 

The  newest  sprig  from  merry  Carlisle  town— 

Or  gloves  of  Hexham  tan — or  scarfs  so  gay. 

Of  silken  twist — or  rings  of  glancing  ray — 

Or  bonnets,  open  some,  and  some  designed 

To  shade  the  glowing  cheek,  to  every  beauty's  mind. 
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FROM  SIR  C.  SHARP'S  COLLECTIONS. 


F  e'er  to  Whitby's  silver  strand 
Thy  pilgrim  stepa  have  stray'd, 
Descended  Hakeness'  v&llies  deep, 
Or  rov'd  throngh  Eskdole's'  ahade, 

hen  sure  thy  weary  feet  have  toil'd 
The  steep  ascent  to  gun, 
Where  holy  Hilda's*  monld'ring  pile 
O'erhangs  the  foaming  nuun ; 

Jio  station  for  monastic  cell, 

No  wann  sequester'd  dale, 
Bnt  fitter  for  baronial  tower 

To  awe  the  sobject  vale.' 

Yet  there  the  picas  fiibric  rose 
And  CTOwn'd  the  dizzy  ste^ 
Tho'  sweet  were  Eskdale's  tan§;l'd  pa^ 
'   And  Hakeness'  vallies  deep. 

There  mMiy  a  legend  shalt  thoa  hear 

Which  Whitby's  fishers  tell, 
Of  hononrs  dne  and  reverence  ptud 

To  noble  Hilda's  oeU; 

How,  when  above  her  oriel  arch 

The  screaming  sea-fowl  soar'd. 
Their  drooping  pinions  conscious  fell 

And  the  virgin  saint  ador'd ; 

1  *■  El*1n  flu.  oritur  in  EtkdaU ;  deSuit  per  Ouibdnm  nemn*  &  tindem  apuil  Stmir*- 
halc  in  nutn  m  eiooenL'—Ld.  CotUe.  Ion.  ler.p.  40. 

1  Monuterium  8.  Hilda  apod  Slreneibalc  (Wbltbj)  penitni  detCmctmn  fait  ib  b- 
gutao  8e  Hubba,  Titiuque  abbu  Oleiconiun  cum  reliquii  S.  Hildc  infiigiL   "  Hadtanmi 
fuit  manaeurium  de  SCreneahatc  tempore  Henrid  primi  per  GuGalcinm  Pene." — Ibid. 
3  "Loeua  sbi  nunc  MBDobium  Mt  fidetur  mihi  tme  m  ineipugnabilifc* — liiJ. 
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How  sole  amid  the  serpent  tribe 

The  holy  Abbess  stood, 
With  fervent  faith,  and  up-lift  hands 

Grasping  the  holy  rood. 

The  snppUanf  s  prayer  and  powerful  charm 

Th'  unnumber*d  reptiles  own, — 
Each  falling  from  the  cliff  becomes 

A  headless  coil  of  stone.^ 

But  not  alone  to  Whitby's  &ne 

Shall  Hilda's  praise  belong, 
Nor  there  alone  her  virgin  choir 

Chaunted  the  matin  song. 

The  winding  Wear  *  and  Deira's  shore 

Had  heard  her  vows  divine, 
And  Christian  kings,  where'er  she  pray'd, 

Endow'd  the  haUowM  shrine. 

Thence  southward  did  her  frail  bark  steer 

Dunelmia's  coast  along, 
And  hardly  'scape  the  roaring  surge 

That  foams  her  rocks  among. 

Now  doubling  Heorta's  cavem'd  cape. 
It  anchors  in  the  bay ; 

1  *  Mini  ret  est  videre  lerpentes  apud  Streneshalc  in  orbem  giratos,  &  indemenl 
▼el,  ut  moDEchi  ferunti  precibos  D.  Uilde  ooncretos.* — Ldand. 

«  Then  Whitby's  Duns,  ezuhing  told 
How,  &c  II 

And  bow,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 
When  holy  Hilda  pray*d. 
Themselves  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  foond. 
They  told,  how  sea^fowl's  pinions  fail 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail; 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint.** 

Scott*s  Metrmum, 
"Lapides  hie*  (spud  Whitby)  *inveninntur,  serpentium  m  spinun  revolutorum 
DotuFBB  ludentb  miracula,  qvm  natura,  cum  veris  &  seriis  negotiis  quasi  fiitigata,  ir 
eifonnat     Serpentes  oKm  fuisse  crederes  quos  lapideus  cortex  intezisse^  Hildie 
piedbus  adscribit  credulitas." — Camden, 

<  History  of  Hartlepool,  p.  7. 
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'C1)e  Eetierrali  SoW  WMlia, 

<a.  iE.  t))t  Utetorian  of 

jlortt)umberiatH). 


OHN  WaUis,  the  first  who  wrote  conjointly  on  the 

c&l  and  antiquarian  history  of  Northumberiand,  t 

son  of  John  Wallia  of  the  Caatle  Nook,  a  bouse, 

at  the  south  entry  of  the  etation  "  of  Whitley 

Northumberland,  and  was  baptized  on  Decembe: 

1714,  at  Eirkhaugh  church.     The  editors  of  the  1 

of  Cumberland  have  assigned  to  the  neij^hbourhood  of  Ireby  i 

county,  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Wallis,  but  his  1 

mal  raster  remains,  and  our  author  himself  expressly  states 

contrary.     "  Northumberhind  "  says  he  "  being  Boman  groun 

receiving  my  first  breath  in  Alione  or  Whitley  castle,  one  ol 

CAstra,  I  was  led  by  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  to  an  enquiry  and 

aftw  their  towns,  their  cities  and  temples,  their  baths,  their  t 

their  tnmuli,  their  military  ways  and  other  remains  of  splendot 

magnificence,  which  will  admit  of  a  thousand  views  and  review 

still  give  pleasnre  to  such  as  hare  a  gust  for  anything  Bo 

"  Many  of  those  things  which  have  already  come  onder  not 

hare  set  in  a  now  light :  and  such  as  have  not,  appear  in  their 

nader  all  the  advantages  they  are  entitled  to." 

It  is  not  known  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edut 
but  as  the  Grammar  school  of  Newcastle  has  all  atong  been  th( 
cipal  seat  of  education  in  the  North  of  England,  it  is  not  impr 
that  he  was  a  member  of  this  school,  and  if  so,  increases  the  ) 
list  of  talented  men  who  have  emanated  from  that  remarkable  ii 
tion.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Q 
college,  Oxford,  on  January,  27,  173:).  Juat  before  this  peril 
parents  had  removed  t«  Croglin,  co.  Cumberland,  of  which 
Wallis  ifl  described  in  the  entry  in  the  College  hooks.  He  vras  : 
enlated  on  February  3rd.  in  the  same  year.  He  proceeded  to  t 
gree  of  B.A.  on  March  22,  1737,  and  to  that  of  M.A.  on  Jui 
1740.  Thus,  says  our  auUior,  he  spent  seven  yean  of  his  e: 
days  "  in  that  august  and  venerable  and  truly  oharming  and  di 
fbl  seat  of  learning,  the  unirersity  of  Oxford."  On  leavmg  coll< 
ottered  a  curacy  at  or  near  Portsmouth,  where  be  married  an  ai 
kdy  of  the  vicinity.    For  fifty-^x  yeuv,  they  enjoyed  all  the  '. 
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general.     All  his  leisure  time  (and  he  had  but  little,  for  he  was 
mitting  in  the  duties  of  his  cure)  was  occupied  in  traversing  th 
and  picturesque  region  in  which  he  dwelt,  collecting  every  o 
indigenous  plant  or  animal  which  occurred,  with  indefatigable 
and  diligence.     The  result  of  these  labours  was  his  history  of  I 
umberland.    It  appeared  in  1769.  and  under  the  following  title. 
Natural  History  and  Antiquites  of  Northumberland,  and  of  so 
of  the  county  of  Durham  as  lies  between  the  rivers  Tyne  and  T 
commonly  called  the  North  Bishoprick,  in  two  volumes.     By 
Wallis,    a.  m.  London :   printed  for  the  author,  by   W.  an< 
Strahan  ;  and  sold  by  S.  Bladon,  in  Pater-noster  Bow.''^     The 
was   very  naturally,  but  in  too  fulsome  language,  dedicated  i 
duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  further  patronized  by  294  subsci 
of  whom  46  put  down  their  names  for  large  paper.    The  first  vc 
beside  a  preface  and  an  introduction  of  xxviii  pages,  contain; 
pages  in  xiii  chapters,  of  which  twelve  are  on  natural  history,  ai 
thirteenth  on  eminent  men,  natives  of  the  county.    The  eighth, 
is  on  trees  and  plants,  is  the  largest  and  has  been  much  esteeme 
quoted  by  botanists.     In  his  botanic  researches,  he  says,  he  mel 
some  curious  plants,  which  the  indefatigable  and  accurate  Dil 
acknowledged  he  had  never  seen  in  England.     The  second  volu 
on. the  Antiquities  of  the  county,  and  contains  562  pages,  besic 
appendix  of  Instruments  in  22  more.     This  occupied  the  labc 
twenty  years  ;  and  considering  the  scantiness  of  the  printed  inf 
tion  on  the  subject  when  the  author  published,  is  certainly  not  < 
copious,  but  a  very  correct  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  cc 
In  the  history  of  estates  and  families,  in  particular,  its  value  is  [ 
Indeed,  on  this  part  of  the  work,  he  speaks  with  the  confider 
one  that  was  conscious  of  its  value  and  authenticity  :  ^^  I  have  ^ 
he  ''illustrated  the  baronial  honours,  tenures,  and  feudal  pro] 
not  from  vague,  and  uncertain  testimony,  but  from  authors  c 
highest  pre-eminence  in  the  Kingdom ;  from  the  Botuli  Annal< 
turned  into  tl^e  Exchequer  by  the  sherif&,  and  that  grand  recoi 
Testa  de  Nevill ;  from  Rymer'^s  Foedera  ;  and  from  the  acts  o 
legislature,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the  most  eminent  antiqu 
and  civilians ;   from  royal  charters,  family  records  and  monuno 
inscriptions.'"     The  Warburton  MSS,  in  the  possession  of  the 
and  the  Lawson  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Literary  and  Philosof 
Society — ^greatly  assisted  him,  but  he  who  never  rose  higher  tha: 
state  of  a  stipendiary  curate,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  lav 
much  in  fees  for  transcripts  of  records  in  the  great  archives  ii 
land ;  nor  is  there  in  his  work  any  evidence  of  such  indiscretion, 
sequently  still  more  credit  is  attributable  for  what  he  did. 
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fell  into  bis  hands,  and  alightly  improved  his  oircumstances ;  I 
infirmities  of  o.g&,  increasing  blindness,  and  other  evila,  rapidly 
ened  upon  bim  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  tb 
tioDB  of  his  holy  office.  And  now  ascended  the  episcopal  thron 
rington,  that  munificent  patron  of  letters,  and  benevolent  fii 
affliction  and  embarrassment,  who  in  1791,  came  too  late  t» 
upon  our  author  the  honours  and  rewards  which  three  precedii 
lates  hod  not  been  recommended  to  bestow ;  but  eariy  enough 
friend  him  in  his  need,  and  to  give  him  cause  to  console  himse 
the  reflection,  that  though  age  had  removed  bim  from  the  alta 
out  any  settled  provision  for  his  remaining  days,  it  was  only, 
merited  n^lect,  to  suffuse  over  hia  "  evening  hours "  the  suns 
thankfulness  and  joy.  Borne  down  by  manifold  infirmitieB,  th 
erable  man  resigned  his  cure  in  the  Midsummer  of  1793,  a 
bishop  being  made  aware  of  his  lamentable  indigence  allowed 
annual  pension  from  his  private  purse.  Wallis  struck  with  gr 
at  mich  unexpected  generosity,  immediately  pocked  up  au  i 
statae  of  Apollo,  he  had  found  at  Caervorran,  which  he  ser 
present  to  the  hon.  Daines  Banington,  brother  to  the  bisho] 
and  his  wife  then  retired  to  Norton  near  Stockton,  still  capabh 
excising  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  and  yet  declining  daily,  u 
the  age  of  seventy-nine,  on  the  23rd  of  September  1793,  les 
three  months  after  his  resignation,  with  all  the  consciouanei 
well  spent  life  and  without  a  pain,  he  expired  as  he  lived,  ^ 
man. 

He  died  childless,  and  left  a  small  but  valuable  library  of 
ehiefly  relating  to  Natural  history :  the  precise  period  of  hii 
death  has  not  been  ascertained. 


'€f)t  l^appp  saillage.  a  ^orm  i 

ANCHLAND,  to  which  the  following  poem  i 
8  now  a  large  viUage,  nine  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Hi 
[t  is  (dtoated  in  a  narrow,  deep  green  vale 
lorth  side  of  the  Darwent,  and  is  enclosed  by 
lills  and  morasses.  In  1175,  Walter  de  I 
founded  an  abbey  here  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virg 
twelve  pTtemoDstratensian  canons,  vrith  liberty  to  exceed  thai 


ber,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  37  Henry  VIII,  it 
was  granted  to  John  Bellon  and  John  Broxholm,  and  afterwarde  poc- 
sessed  by  sir  Ciaodius  Forster,  by  the  attainder  of  who«e  deceodaot, 
Thomas  Forster,  jun.,  esq.,  in  1715,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  Bcd 
purchased  by  bishop  lord  Crewe,  who  left  it  to  charitable  uses.  The 
west  end  and  the  tower  of  the  church  still  remain  ;  the  latter  m 
neatly  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  of  ease  in  1752,  by  lord  Crewe's  tmstm, 
who  also  provided  a  comfortable  dwelling  for  the  curate.  There « 
aUio  remaining  the  principal  gate  of  the  abbey,  as  also  several  frag- 
ments of  the  conventual  ruins. 

Richard  Wallis,  the  author  of  this  poem,  was  cousin  to  John 
Wallis  the  curate  of  Simonbnm,  and  held  the  rectory  of  Seaham, 
and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  S.  Hilda,  So.  Shields,  co.  pttl.  He  died 
1827,  May  5,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  request  under  a  spreodiBj; 
sycamore  in  his  own  church  yard  of  Seaham. 

The  poem  and  its  notes,  which  latter  are  of  little  value,  we  reprint 
literally  from  the  original,  which  was  published  in  quarto  and  entitled, 
"THE  ffappy  FiUage  a  POEM  dedicated  To  the  Hbnitt.  ^  Se«r- 
end  the  Trusteeis  of  the  late  Lohd  Gbewb,  By  Richard  WaUU,  Bectdi 
e/  Seaham  in  the  County  of  Durham.  So.  Shields,  Printed  ud 
Sold  by  loHN  Paxton  Market  Place.  1802."  On  this  ^tle  there  is 
also  a  view  of  Blanchland  engraved  on  copper  by  Bewick  from  ■ 
drawing  by  Waliis. 

THE    HAPPY    VILLAGE. 


■  N  Norman  Lands  where  RoLLO '  once  appear'J, 
H  Wav'd  his  gaj  Banners,  and  his  Standard  reai'd, 
jf  A  royal  Race  from  him  progressive  went, 

Proud  of  their  Sire,  and  of  their  high  Descent; 
And  well  they  might,  for  Hollo's  noble  Mind 
Was  richly  sior'd,  with  every  Worth  combtn'd ; 
Friendship,  Valour,  Sincerity,  and  Truth, 
Mark'd  all  his  Ways  to  Age,  from  early  Youth. 
This  good  ALSTENU3  knew.  Old  England's  Chief, 
When  RoLLO  saved  him,  by  well-tim'd  Relief, 

■  A  noble  Dane,  who,  on  certaia  ComniotionB  in  hi«  own  Country,  took  Belngc  ■■ 
Enclahd,  ud  WM  bospitablr  received  bj  Amtenus,  King  of  Noithukbeilahd.  He 
■((•rwardt  entered  Fbamcb  with  m  cboceo  Panj,  and  rnide  himielf  HMtei  of  Nokmahdt. 
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Sav'd  his  Dominions  from  the  Rebel's  Fang, 
Whilst  through  the  Court  the  Hero's  Praises  rang. 
Hence  sprung  a  Warrior,  form'd  for  ev*ry  Deed, 
Demanding  Courage,  Diligence,  and  Speed, 
Who  entered  Albion  with  a  chosen  Band, 
And  stood  confess'd  the  Oonq'ror  of  the  Land. 

BULBECK,  ^    a  Chieftain  in  th'  advent Vous  Cause, 
A  Friend  to  Friendship's  and  to  Honor's  Laws, 
By  Deeds  of  Prowess  of  immortal  Fame, 
To  royal  Favour  had  the  strongest  Claim. 
To  him  was  given  a  large  and  wide  Domain, 
As  most  deserving  of  the  faithful  Train. 
The  brave  are  ever  gen'rous,  good,  and  kind, 
So  prov'd  the  Knight  to  them  he  left  behind ; 
That  they  might  share  the  Bounty  lately  giv'n. 
He  vow'd  to  dedicate  a  Part  to  Heav'n. 

For  this,  where  Derwent's  silver  Streamlets  run. 
Purl  on  their  Way,  and  glisten  to  the  Sun, 
He  chose  a  Spot  sequester'd,  rich,  and  low. 
Fraught  with  each  Dainty  that  a  Vale  can  grow: 
Anon,  he  bid  the  stately  Abbey  rise, 
Tow'r  in  the  Air,  and  greet  its  kindred  Skies. 

The  Whole  compleat,  the  massy  Arches  bent. 
He  straight  to  Normandy  the  Tidings  sent. 
For  Blanchland's  honor'd  Sons,  the  Friends  at  Home 
His  thoughtful  Bounty  raised  the  sacred  Dome. 

Soon  reach'd  the  News  the  old  Cistercian  Pile,  ^ 
And  quick  as  Lightning  flew  from  Aisle  to  Aisle, 
From  Monk  to  Monk  it  pass'd,  as  Legend  says. 
With  all  the  Extacy  of  monkish  Praise. 
Loud  rang  the  Mass-Bell  in  the  lofty  Tow'r, 
A  Call  to  Council,  at  an  early  Hour; 
When  by  a  Lamp,  dim  glimm'ring  to  the  Moon, 
The  Abbot  mark'd  them  fittest  for  the  Boon, 
For  Blanchland  fair,  from  Norman  Blanchland  nai 
As  Children  Titles  bear  of  Parents  fam'd. 

1  The  reputed  Founder  of  Blanchland  Abbey 

2  The  Monks  of  Blanchland  in  Normandt  were  of  the  Cistercian  Order. 

Sm  Speed's 
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Thos  did  a  moss-clad  Convent,  o'er  the  Seaa, 
A  new  one  stock,  aa  Hive  stocks  Hive  with  Bees- 
Swarms  ffncb  ad  these,  in  Number  like  the  Sand, 
Obacur'd  the  Light,  and  darken'd  all  the  Land, 
'Till  happier  Times  in  HENRY'S  tvightei  Reign, 
Dispell'd  the  Cload,  and  bronght  clear  Day  again. 

lU  fare  the  SiraJDS,  whose  nnsospecting  Sonls 
Are  guided  hy  a  Troop  of  monkish  Cowls ; 
Sweet  was  the  Vale,  but  fool  the  Deeds  of  those. 
Whom  misplac'd  Bonntj  for  soch  Dudes  obose. 
Grand  was  the  Choir,  and  grave  the  hooded  Throng, 
Who  londl;  join'd  in  Moid  and  Even  Song ; 

In  specious  Pomp,  and  Prayer  of  lenthen'd  Span, 
They  worship'd  God,  but  did  no  good  to  Afan; 
They  gave  Attendance  scmpnlonsly  Nice, 
At  Hours  of  Pray'r,  and  stated  Hours  of  Vice. 

Such  were  the  Masters  of  this  peaceful  Spot, 
Which  soon  was  destiu'd  to  an  happier  Lot ; 
For  Henry  thuoder'd  forth  his  dread  Behest; 
And  crush'd  the  idle  Zealots  in  their  Nest. 

Clear'd  was  the  Vale,  and  clear'd  was  ev'ry  Cell, 
When  into  better  Hands  they  haply  fell, 
Who  portion'd  out  the  Lands,  in  Farms  foil  good. 
To  serve  aa  hardy  Peasantry  with  Food. 

Forth  from  the  Pile  were  led  tbe  massy  Stones, 
Once  the  Protectors  of  the  Norman  Drones, 
And  up  and  down  dispers'd  there  rose  to  View 
Convenient  Hamlets,  simple,  neat,  and  new ; 
At  Blanchland  too,   where  all  was  still  and  dead, 
A  lonely  Cottage  rearM  its  humble  Head, 
Another  soon  gave  shelter  from  the   Storm, 
Till  it  began  to  wear  a  Village  Form. 

And  now,  my  Muse,  best  of  the  tuueful  Tribe, 
Teach  me  a  rising  Village  to  describe, 
Give  me  bat  Pow'r  to  modolate  my  Lay, 
As  Goldsmith  song  of  one  in  deep  Decay ; 
Then  shall  my  Pen  attempt  th'  inviting  Scene, 
Portray  what  is,  as  well  as  what  has  been. 
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Make  Truth  display  the  Charms  of  Fancy's  Song, 
And  Time  confess  it  as  it  roUs  along. 
Confess  that  BlancHLAND  has  the  Grace  alone 
Of  Auburn  dead,  of  lovely  AUBURN— gone. 

To  Blanchland's  Sons,  enclosed  on  ev'ry  Side, 
Far  from  the  Commerce  of  the  briny  Tide, 
No  stream  but  Derwent,  osefiil,  but  not  large. 
Fitter  to  turn  the  Mill  than  bear  the  Barge, 
No  Stream  but  this,  pressing  the  verdant  Glade, 
Sonrce  of  domestic  Comfort,  not  of  Trade, 
To  them,  deny'd  to  use  the  bending  Sail, 
Mount  the  steep  Deck,  and  court  the  prosp'rous  Gale. 
To  them,  the  soothing  Thought  propitious  came. 
That  wealth  wherever  found,  was  still  the  same ; 
Whether  on  Indian  or  Peruvian  Shore, 
Still  does  it  bear  the  Rank  it  always  bore ; 
It  matters  not  from  whence  it  takes  its  Birth, 
In  open  Day,  or  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

Inspired  by  this,  they  search  the  Mountain's  Base, 
Where  Signs  of  precious  Ore  they  hope  to  trace. 
Brought  by  the  delving  Torrent  into  Light, 
They  find  it  scattered,  brilliant  and  bright. 
In  goes  the  Drift,  ^  and  e'er  it  reaches  £ur, 
They  strike  against  a  solid  Rock  of  Spar ; 
Onward  they  hack  again,  when  lo  !   the  Vein 
Displays  its  Lustre,  and  relieves  their  Pain. 
Bless'd  sight,  indeed!  which  with  it  daily  brings 
Food  for  the  Poor,  the  best  support  of  Kings. 
Happy  the  Man !  who  first  the  in&nt  Thought 
Nurs'd  as  it  rose,  and  to  Perfection  brought ; 
Whose  bright  Success  an  inland  Circle  gave 
All  that  it  wish'd  for  from  the  distant  Wave, 
Bid  the  increasing  Village  larger  grow. 
And  all  the  Sweets  of  in-born  Traffic  know. 

Crewe,  their  Protector,  Master,  and  Hege  Lord, 
Whose  Life  was  Bounty  mitr'd  and  ador'd. 
The  Progress  saw,  attentive  to  the  Change, 
And  in  right  Order  wish'd  the  Whole  to  range ; 


1  Or  Level,  the  Opening  leading  to  the  Ore,  so  termed  by  Miners. 
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For  tho'  Religion  in  Disguise  was  gone. 
He  knew  the  dire  Effects  of  having  none. 
So  here  he  plac'd  it,  with  a  purer  Raj, 
To  light  to  Heav'n  the  true  and  perfect  Way. 
All  might  see  it,  all  that  would,  at  least, 
Bj  a  most  fdthful  Guide,  a  Parish  Priest, 

One  Act  like  this,  so  good,  sublimely  shews. 
The  Texture  of  the  Heart  firom  whence  it  flows ; 
The  Man  enslaved  by  hoarded  Treasure's  Lure, 
Ne'er  heeds  what  Ills  his  fellow  Men  endure. 
Supremely  bless'd  in  Heaps  of  sordid  Pelf, 
His  utmost  Bounty  centres  in  himself; 
Whilst  lib'ral  Minds,  of  more  extensive  Sweep, 
Range  o'er  the  Land,  and  skim  along  the  Deep, 
In  Hopes  alike  kind  Comfort  to  impart 
To  the  poor  Miner's  or  the  Sailor's  ^  Heart. 

But  ah!  the  Hour  which  flits  on  certain  Wing, 
Drew  near  to  Crewe,  with  an  unerring  Sting; 
That  Hour  approaching  which  the  Grave  succeeds. 
Bid  Crewe  depart,  but  could  not  touch  his  Deeds ; 
His  god-like  Actions,  at  his  mortal  close. 
Shone  with  fresh  Lustre,  by  the  Worth  of  those 
To  whom  he  gave  his  Lands  in  Trust,  a  Few 
Who  all  the  Goodness  of  there  Lord  renew, 
Renew  his  Kindness  to  the  Sailor  Train, 
And  strive  who  most  shall  bless  the  Cottage  Swain. 

The  Infant  Village  now  began  to  share 
Full  rural  Comfort,  by  their  fost'ring  Care. 

A  decent  Church  to  piercing  Torrents  Proof, 
Is  rear'd  within  the  Abbey's  vaulting  Roof; 
The  old  and  new  are  blended  in  the  Pile, 
To  wear  one  Semblance  of  the  former  Style ; 
The  broad  square  Steeple  firmly  stands  erects 
Just  as  it  was,  without  the  least  Defect. 

• 

Pure  hallow'd  Fabrick !  fre'd  from  gross  Abuse, 
What  constitutes  thy  Beauty  is  thy  Use ; 

I  At  Baatbobough  Cabtle  every  Precaution  is  taken,  by  Lord  Ceewe*s  Trastecs. 
for  I  he  Safety  of  Mariners,  on  that  dangeioas  Coast 
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The  modest  Whisp'rings  of  tkj  tinkling  Bell 
Are  all  for  good,  and  that  the  Dale  can  tell. 

Above,  the  Pastor's  Honse,  they  neatly  raise. 
On  sloping  Ground,  to  catch  the  Sun's  bright  Rays. 

Below,  the  Village  forms  an  humble  Square, 
Supply'd  with  Water  pure,  and  purest  Air. 

A  little  off,  and  ranging  to  the  West, 
Are  Stolls  for  Horse,  or  Cow,  as  suiteth  best. 
In  one  straight  Line,  and  in  one  lengthen'd  Row, 
They  meet  the  Ev'ning  Sun's  declining  Glow, 
Where  tidy  Maids  and  Matrons  never  fail 
To  give  Attendance,  with  the  Milking  pail. 

The  while,  a  Rustic  you  may  Chance  to  spy 
Standing  transfix'd  with  sheepish  Love  hard  by. 
And  one,  perhaps,  with  liOoks  quite  debonair. 
Thinking  of  Nothing,  but  th'  approaching  Fair ; 
No  Love  but  this,  possessing  his  fond  Breast, 
His  Talk  by  Day,  his  Dream  when  gone  to  rest, 
If  press'd,  indeed,  he'll  condescend  to  speak. 
Of  Things  that  only  pass'd  the  other  Week; 
How  Colin  gain'd  the  Prize^  from  ev'ry  Herd, 
And  saw  his  Ram  to  all  the  Rest  preferr'd; 
How  it,  compleat  in  Wool,  in  Shape,  in  Size, 
Bore  off,  at  once,  the  much  contested  Prize. 
But  if  you  think  he  does  not  tell  you  all. 
Pass  on,  and  hear  it,  at  th'  adjoining  Stall. 

On  yonder  sunny  Wall  the  Pastor  leans. 
And  for  surrounding  Politicians  gleans. 
News  of  the  last  and  this  eventful  Year, 
Enough  to  strike  the  most  indiff'rent  Ear. 
And  when  he  ceases  and  can  find  no  more, 
Homeward  they  hasten  to  recount  it  o'er. 
Where  NELSON,  Ho  WE,  and  such-like  glorious  Names 
Ring  in  the  Ears  of  their  delighted  Dames. 

Through  a  wide  Arch  a  Cloister  Fragment  old. 
Hangs  the  blithe  Sign  where  nut-brown  Ale  is  sold, 

1  To  improve  the  Breed  of  Sheep  a  Prize  is  given  for  the  best  Ram. 


To  which  the  Sportsman  bends  his  weary  Way, 
Himself  regales  and  cheers  the  Heart  of  Tray  ; 
Tales  of  much  Length  reaonnd  throngbont  the  House, 
How  He  and  Tray  oot-witted  all  the  Grouse, 
How  through  th'  mieven  Wild  he  ne'er  did  flag, 
And  with  most  steady  umiog  flll'd  his  Bag; 
Tells  with  what  skill  he  brought  the  old  Cock  down, 
And  all  the  flutt'ring  Brood  mark'd  for  his  own ; 
Next  kill'd  the  widow'd  Mate,  when  at  a  Loss 
The  Rest  flew  scatter'd  to  the  broken  Moss, 
Where  one  by  one,  they  fell  an  easy  Prey 
To  his  all-pow'rfnl  Hand,  and  matchless  Tray. 

Bless'd  Days !  of  early  Pastime  and  Repose, 
E'er  all  the  Storms  of  busy  Life  arose. 
When  1  at  Dawn  have  hasteu'd  to  the  Sport, 
With  Spirits  gay.  Youth's  first  and  best  Support, 
Travell'd  the  Uve-long  Day  in  Search  of  Game, 
And  at  the  very  Ale-house  done  the  same. 

Let  not  the  grave  and  studious  nnder-rate 
The  Heart-felt  Pleasures  that  such  Sports  await, 
Let  not  the  pallid  Book-worm  e'er  deride 
The  happy  Wand'rers  of  the  Mountain's  Side, 
Where  if  they  reap  not  fleeting  Fame  and  Wealth, 
ObtaoQ  Life's  choicest  Blessing,  ruddy  Heallfa. 

Ascending,  devious,  np  the  northern  Steep, 
Through  Trees  round  which  sweet  scented  Woodbines  creep; 
We  reach  a  Terrace  elevated  high, 
Where  all  the  Valley's  Beauty  meets  the  Eye ; 
And  as  we  mount,  by  frequent  peeping  back, 
Through  happy  op'nings  in  the  Silvan  Track, 
The  aged  Steeple  seems  by  slow  Degrees, 
To  hide  its  solemn  Head  among  the  Trees. 

Sweet  Contemplation  and  a  Mind  at  Ease, 
Will  make  the  slightest  Touch  of  Nature  please ; 
But  if  absorb'd  in  Sorrow's  cheerless  Gloom, 
Ijost  are  her  brightest  Tints,  and  ^rest  Bloom ; 
Yet  kind  Religion  can  restore  the  Taste 
For  woodland  Fragrance,  and  the  daisy'd  Waste, 
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Can  the  sad  Heavings  of  the  Breast  controul. 
Best  of  Physicians  for  the  wounded  Soul ; 
When,  lo!  the  blossom'd  Maze  resumes  its  Wile, 
And  lures  again  through  yonder  pad-trod  Stile. 

The  Terrace  gain'd,  we  trace  the  ancient  Bound 
Mark'd  by  a  hollow  Moat^  which  went  around 
The  D^er-stor'd  Park,  which  daily  us'd  t'afford 
A  goodly  Haunch  to  deck  the  monkish  Board ; 
But  soon  we  lose  it  at  the  Terrace  End, 
Where  all  Distinctions  in  one  Level  blend ; 
The  desolating  Fence  to  Atoms  goes, 
And  one  lone  Relick  it  existed,  shews. 

Dear,  placid  Contemplation,  heav'nly  Maid, 
Slowly  would  pass  my  Hours  without  thy  Aid, 
My  balmy  Solace,  and  my  chief  Delight, 
In  the  low  Shade,  or  on  the  Mountain's  Height; 
By  thy  Assistance  I  past  Scenes  explore, 
View  them  in  Order,  as  they  rang'd  of  Yore, 
Compare  them  with  the  present,  and  observe 
Which  my  Admiration  most  deserve ; 
Whether  wide  sweeping  Landmarks  did  more  Good 
Than  yon  contracted  Fences  near  the  Wood, 
Whether  the  Abbey's  huge  and  cumb'ring  Walls, 
Compleat  with  all  its  Cloisters  and  its  Stalls, 
Had  better  yet  have  occupied  the  Place 
Of  yonder  happy  smiling  Village  Race. — 
By  the  first  Glance,  my  Judgement  firm  is  fix'd. 
And  with  it  no  misgiving  Doubts  are  nux'd. 
The  present,  here,  hath  only  Charms  for  me. 
So,  from  the  Terrace,  bless  the  Scene  I  see, 

Hence  the  struck  Eye,  by  Derwent's  winding  Tide, 
Beholds  th'  embosomM  Lawn,  the  Village  Pride, 
Divided  into  Squares  of  fittest  Kind, 
To  crown  th'  Ambition  of  each  lowly  Hind. 

For  ev'ry  one  a  Garden  too  is  miade. 
And  Prizes  g^ven  to  th'  expertest  Spade ; 
Up  to  th'  adjoining  Road  they  gently  rise 
Shewing  to  Passengers  a  Paradise. 

1  The  Remains  of  Antiquity  here,  are  well  worth  the  Notice  of  the  Carious 
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E'er  the  lorn  Valley  other  Inmates  knew 
Than  the  incnmbring  useless  Norman  Crew, 
E'er  the  firm  Abbeys  Stones  exchang'd  their  Place, 
And  in  the  Cottage  shone  with  whiten'd  Face, 
Or  ee'r  the  sable  Cloud  was  swept  away. 
The  Heights  surrounding  rude  and  barren  lay, 
And  down  projecting  bent  each  low'ring  Brow, 
Frowning  upon  the  luckless  Vale  below. 

Now  they  are  cover'd,  and  no  Feature  seen, 
Bleak  and  unseemly,  by  a  silvan  Skreen  ; 
The  waving  Larch  and  Caledonian  Pine 
For  lasting  Verdure  all  their  Aid  combine ; 
One  universal  Foliage  decks  the  Hills, 
And  smiles  upon  the  Derwent's  trickling  Rills. 

As  fell  the  Abbey,  and  the  Village  rose, 
So  did  the  heathy  Steeps  their  Trees  enclose ; 
And  when  the  Village  Square  grew  quite  compleat, 
Display'd  their  gay  Attire  in  one  wide  Sheet. 

Across  the  Stream,  both  up  and  down  the  Wood, 
Are  winding  Paths  above  the  crystal  Flood. 

Pursuing  to  the  Right,  through  Pines  and  Beech, 
We  other  Woods  of  equal  Beauty  reach, 
Whose  gay  enchanting  Walks  do  well  accord 
With  the  Ideas  of  their  Owner, — O D. 

There  no  Restriction  checks  the  Peasant's  Tread, 
He  freely  roams,  by  Toil  or  Pleasure  led ; 
Whether  to  work  the  Mine,  at  early  Mom, 
When  dewy  Spangles  ev'ry  Tree  adorn, 
He  leaves  his  Garden,  and  his  new  sown  Bed, 
Full  of  the  Prize,  which  never  quits  his  Head, 
(For  he  before  he  goes,  must  steal  a  Sight 
Of  what  he  rak'd  and  planted  Overnight ;) 
These  Paths  conduct  him  to  the  deep'ning  Ghroove, 
And  to  his  Steps  returning  grateful  prove. 

Or  if  at  vacant  Hour,  with  Mind  elate. 
Big  with  Ideas  of  his  happy  State, 
He  moves  with  consequential  Steps  and  slow. 
To  view  the  Objects  which  his  Bliss  bestow; 
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These  Walks  receive  him»  where  with  heighten'd  Glee, 

His  Consequence  expands  in  full  Degree ; 

Yet,  he,  his  private  Blessings  like  the  Great, 

Must  seem  to  value  at  an  easy  Hate, 

Lest  these  his  Movements,  by  the  Village  Crowd, 

Should  be  remark'd,  and  he  accounted  Proud. 

His  smoking  Chimney  first  he  eyes  askance, 
His  Grarden  next  receives  a  passing  Glance ; 
His  Looks  now  wander  to  the  portion'd  Meads, 
Then  onward  to  the  Stalls  where  CRUMMY  feeds; 
Grateful,  at  last,  to  Heav'n  for  what  it  gives. 
He  views  the  Churchy  and  where  the  Preacher  lives. 

Hail  lovely  Bow'rs !  for  ever  dear  to  me. 
Friends  to  calm  Solitude,  and  Liberty ; 
Where  purple  Edgings,  florid,  rich,  and  sweet. 
Please  ev'ry  Sense,  and  peld  the  softest  Seat ; 
Where  Contemplation,  and  the  Cyprian  Queen 
May  court  their  fav'rite  Groves  alike  unseen. 

Dear  Contemplation,  still  I  call  Thee  dear, 
A  rival  Goddess  never,  never,  fear. 
Place  me  on  Seaham's  Cliffs,  or  near  the  Tyne, 
Where  teeming  Keels  with  jetty  Lustre  shine. 
Place  me  by  Derwent'S  Side,  on  Blanchland'S  Plain, 
Amidst  those  Scenes  the  subject  of  my  Strain, 
Still  shall  thy  pensive  Charms  my  Mind  engage, 
Joy  of  my  Youth,  my  Comforter  in  Age, 
I'll  e'er  prove  Constant  to  my  placid  Maid, 
And  dedicate  to  her  the  Heath-bellM  Shade. 

There  will  I  muse  at  Eve,  and  ponder  well, 
How  Nations  flourish'd,  and  how  Nations  fell; 
Mark  the  Disasters  that  have  laid  them  low, 
And  think  how  mine  may  shun  the  lev'ling  Blow. 

From  greater  Things,  perhaps,  I  turn  to  small. 
And  view  the  Ills  that  make  a  Village  jhll; 
To  banish  them  afar  I  try  each  Scheme, 
And  pleas'd  at  length,  admire  my  airy  Dream. 

But  if  what  Fancy  forms,  I  wish  to  see, 
Sweet  Blanchland,  then,  I  fondly  look  to  Thee 


Happy  the  Land,  and  bright  the  Dajs  would  go, 
Would  ev'ry  Lord  hia  Village  order  so ! 

And,  now,  ThoQ  gentle  Shade  of  rural  Bard, 
Whose  Lines  I  oft  have  ey'd  with  soft  Itegard, 
If  humblest  efforts  ever  can  Thee  move 
From  mourning  o'er  the  Relicka  of  thy  Love, 
Come  to  my  HapPV  VILLAGE,  and  behold 
Thy  AuBUBN's  self,   each  homely  Bliss  unfold ; 
See,  here,  the  Sign-Post  firm,   the  Pastor  good. 
And  ev'ry  rustic  Charm  as  once  it  stood. 
Haste,  gentle  Shade,  on  wafting  Zephyrs  home. 
Forsake  thy  Haunts,  deserted  and  forlorn, 
Prove  the  kind  Guardian  of  the  Peaceful  Scene, 
Where  all  thy  long  lost  Beauties  shine  serene ; 
Speed  on  thy  airy  Flight  to   BlancHLand  fair. 
And  sometimes  think  of  him  who  call'd  Thee  there, 
Approve  hia  Essay  from  thy  lofty  Seat, 
And  if  above  our  Spirits  ever  meet. 
We  both  shall  happy  Mortals  bless,  and  sing 
Eternal  Praises  to  our  Heav'nly  King. 


IN  the  twelfth  of  May,  in  the  year  1S17,  a  young  man 
of  Whitburn,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  who  had  long 
contemplated  an  excursion  to  Berwick  by  sea,  set  sail 
at  four  A.M.,  from  the  neighbouring  shore,  in  a  skiff 
well  provided  with  necessary  stores,  and  acoompamed 
by  a  boy  to  assist  in  the  working  of  the  little  vessel.  On  getting  out 
to  sea,  they  found  the  weather  so  calm  that  tho  sail  was  useless,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  their  oars ;  during  the 
night  a  heavy  rain  had  fallen,  and  a  hazy  atmosphere  limited  the 
northern  prospect,  but  by  moderate  rowing  they  came  abreast  of 
Souter-point,  a  bold  headland,  in  about  an  hour  after  starting.  Here, 
the  sun  breaking  gloriously  from  behind  a  cloud  dispelled  the  murky 
vapours  of  retiring  gloom,  whilst  a  cool  breeze  off  the  land,  put  an 
end  to  their  labour,  and  promised  a  pleasant  and  eaay  passage.  .  They 
now  laid  in  the  oars,  and  set  the  mainsail  and  jib.  At  half-past  five 
they  were  off  Tynemouth,  and  the  ebb-tide  being  in  their  favour,  with 
the  influenoe  of  a  steady  west  wind,  they  glided  along  the  coast,  if 
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kept  well  to  the  windward.  The  boy  hailed  her  by  the  spc 
trumpet  and  by  waving  his  hat — signals  which  were  observed  I 
crew  while  the  boat  b9re  under  the  stern  of  the  sloop,  and  sie: 
rope  thrown  out  by  the  captain,  they  soon  climbed  on  decl 
gave  thanks  for  their  deliverance,  for  their  destruction  had  be 
evitable  if  this  chance  had  not  fallen  in  the  way.  The  elder  < 
heroes  solicited  a  ship^s  warp  with  which  to  tow  the  boat,  ai 
assistance  of  his  crew  to  strike  the  mai^t,  upset  the  water  caskn 
make  such  other  dispositions  as  were  necessary.  They  were  all 
and  neither  master  or  men  gave  their  aid  with  that  alacrity  < 
lingness  which  sweetens  a  favour  or  renders  an  obligation  but  si 
burdensome.  Neither  did  the  crew  offer  greater  hospitality 
little  shipboy,  than  their  master  accorded  to  his  companion, 
hausted  by  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  twelve  long  hours,  drc 
with  rain  and  spray,  and  benumbed  with  cold,  the  elder  rapid! 
versed  the  deck  in  the  hope  of  producing  by  exercise  what  his 
tainers  had  denied. 

The  sloop  was  bound  for  London,  and  the  captain  not  unfre 
ly  cheered  himself  with  certain  prognostics  of  a  northerly  wind, 
no  small  discomfort  of  the  lucldess  passengers.  Necessity  at 
compelled  him  to  do  what  the  commander  had  not  thought  pro 
suggest,  and  taking  down  his  stock  of  provisions,  our.  elder  v< 
seated  himself  before  the  cabin  fire, — an  apartment  whose  fill 
betokened  idleness  in  the  extreme.  The  captain  shortly  fol 
and  drinking  a  glass  of  rum,  wished  a  good  land-fall  to  his  pass( 
a  wish,  it  hardly  need  be  stated,  heartily  responded  by  those  to 
it  was  addressed.  Having  unpacked  the  little  basket  in  search 
rum,  he  took  care  to  exhibit  its  contents — a  procedure  which  d 
fail  in  producing  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  behaviour  of  th< 
captain,  who,  with  our  hero,  seated  themselves  on  the  floor,  and 
a  hearty  meal  of  tongue,  ham,  and  veal.  Inviting  the  mate  i 
with  his  little  companion,  the  twain  ascended  on  deck. 

It  was  ten  o^clock,  and  the  thickening  gleams  of  twilighi 
rapidly  succeeded  by  the  gloominess  of  night.  The  wind  con 
violent,  and  whistled  through  the  blocks  in  melancholy  ca 
sounding  in  perfect  unison  with  his  present  state  of  mind.  The 
so  far  southward  as  the  Farn  Islands,  and  about  two  miles  w 
them,  but  atmospheric  appearances  by  no  means  indicated  a  i 
realization  of  the  captain''s  predictions.  On  the  contrary,  tl 
weather-beaten  cook  as  he  looked  up  to  the  windward,  declarec 
no  small  confidence  that  it  looked  like  a  southerly  wind.  A 
past  ten  all  hands  were  called  up  to  take  another  reef  in  the  ma 
and  our  friend  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  getting  th( 


hauled  up  and  baled  out, — then  sending  the  boy  down  to  the  ot^ 
fire,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  watch  coat,  and  seating  himsdf  b 
the  companion,  gave  way  to  such  reflections  as  the  circunutanc^ 
seemed  to  suggest, 

"  Life'ti  faireet  views  are  but  an  uiry  dream. 
Frail  an  the  passing  cloud,  or  bubble  on  the  fltream." 
The  increasing  gale  precluded  any  hope  of  the  voyage  tennioattif 
where  it  begun,  exclusive  of  the  great  probability  which  esiated  of 
landing  in  the  Thames  instead  of  the  Tweed.  The  wind  was  at  tbe 
south  west,  and  blew  with  unabated  violence,  and  the  night  was  dd- 
commonly  dark.  The  beautiful  light  on  the  Farn  Islands  was  now  on 
the  weather  side,  and  as  its  revolutions  alternately  exhibited  light  ud 
shade,  so  also  did  it  form  a  fitting  illustration  of  his  late  adventai^- 
A  thickening  rain,  joined  to  the  persuasions  of  the  watch,  indaoed 
him  to  quit  the  deck,  and  stretching  himself  on  the  cabin  floor,  vrith 
some  old  jackets  for  a  pillow,  and  imploring  the  protection  of  hearen, 
soon  found  oblivion  to  his  cares  in  a  souud  sleep.  He  had  enjoj«d 
the  bliss  of  forgetfulness  only  two  hours,  when  he  was  awoke  by  the 
old  cook  who  said  that  the  master  wanted  to  speak  to  him  on  deck. 
Unrefreshod,  he  arose  stiff  and  pained — the  wind  had  now  wore 
round  to  the  SSE.,  the  morning  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  the  c«p- 
tain  was  afraid  of  losing  the  boat.  The  vessel  had  been  atandiog 
in  for  some  hours,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  sea,  certainly  justified  tlie 
master's  apprehensions.  As  he  expected  to  fetch  in  a  little  to  tbe 
northward  of  tbe  ishtnds,  he  hoped  to  find  lees  sea  and  have  the 
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advantage  of  daylight,  to  get  the  boat  baled  ont.  He  then 
the  captain  below  to  partake  of  the  contents  of  his  flaek.  at 
the  old  cook  to  serve  out  glassea  to  all  the  hands.  This  brawn 
donian,  full  six  feet  in  height,  wore  a  beard  of  a  fortnight's  | 
and  his  ponderous  sea  boots,  petticoats,  trowsers,  tattered  w 
his  indescribable  gale-beat  hat,  tied  under  his  grisly  chin,  pr 
a  figure,  which,  without  much  effort  of  inu^nation,  migb 
passed  for  a  genius  of  the  deep!  Again  our  friend  adjus 
hnmble  couoh,  and  notwithstanding  the  disquietude  and  gloon 
had  all  but  excluded  hope,  he  was  soon  again  in  the  arms  o 
and  was  once  more  awakened  by  his  little  companion,  with  th 
of  "  less  wind  and  fair  weather."  He  flew  with  alacrity  on  de 
viewed  the  fineness  of  the  morning  with  gratitude  and  deligt 
the  vessel  neared  Holy  Island,  our  voyagers  were  busily  engi 
making  preparations  for  landing :  a  little  after  four  a.m.  the] 
out  the  boat,  and  after  handing  their  little  provisions  into  it,  t 
the  master  for  his  assistance,  and  making  a  slight  remunera 
the  orew,  they  again  committed  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  t 
At  six  they  were  abreast  of  Emmanuel  Head,  the  scene  of  th 
mencement  of  all  their  troubles,  and  at  half-past  ten,  without  i 
with  any  extraordinary  occuirence,  they  got  safely  into  Berwit 
landing  on  the  quay,  our  hero  soon  fuigot  his  troubles  in  the 
welcome  of  his  friends. 


^ix  Ba\)il>  ©raeme. 


BY   THE   ETTRICK    SBEPHERD. 


e  dow  flew  west, 
.yont  the  fell; 
leemed  distrest, 
her  could  not  tell 

fii'  croon, 
An'  ruffled  a'  her  feathers  fair; 
An'  lookit  sad  as  she  war  bonn' 
To  leave  the  land  for  evermair. 
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The  lady  wept,  an  some  did  blame, 
She  didnae  blame  the  bomiy  dow. 

But  sair  she  blamed  Sir  David  Graeme, 
Because  the  knight  had  broke  his  tow. 

For  he  had  sworn  by  the  stams  sae  bright. 
An'  by  their  bed  on  the  dewy  green. 

To  meet  her  there  on  St.  Lambert's  night. 
Whatever  dangers  lay  between. 

To  risk  his  fortone  an'  his  life 
In  bearing  her  firae  her  feither's  towers. 

To  gie  her  a'  the  lands  o'  Dryfe, 
An'  the  Enzie-holm  wi'  its  bonnie  bowers. 

The  day  arrived,  the  evening  came. 
The  lady  looked  wi'  wistful  ee ; 

But,  O,  alas!    her  noble  Graeme 
Frae  e'en  to  mom  she  didna  see. 

An'  she  has  sat  her  down  an'  grat ; 

The  warld  to  her  like  a  desert  seemed ; 
An'  she  wyted  this,  an'  she  wyted  that, 

But  o'  the  real  cause  never  dreamed. 

The  sun  had  drunk  firae  Keilder  fell. 
His  beverage  o'  the  morning  dew; 

The  deer  had  crouched  her  in  the  dell, 
The  heather  oped  its  beUs  o'  blue  ; 

The  lambs  were  skipping  on  the  brae. 
The  laverock  hiche  attour  them  sung, 

An'  aye  she  hailed  the  jocund  day, 

Till  the  wee,  wee  tabors  o'  heaven  rung. 

The  lady  to  her  window  hied. 
An'  it  opened  owre  the  banks  o'  Tyne, 

^*  An',  O,  alak !"  she  said,  an'  sighed, 
**  Sure  ilka  breast  is  blyth  but  mine ! 

Where  hae  ye  been,  my  bonnie  dow, 
That  I  hae  fed  wi'  the  bread  an'  wine? 

As  roving  a'  the  country  through, 
O,  saw  ye  this  &use  knight  o'  mine  ?" 
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The  dow  sat  down  on  the  window  tree. 
An*  she  carried  a  lock  o'  jellow  hair ; 

Then  she  perched  npon  that  ladj^s  knee. 
An'  carefollj  she  placed  it  there. 

**  What  can  this  mean  ?  This  lock's  the  same 
That  aince  was  mine.     Whatever  betide, 

This  lock  I  gae  to  Sir  David  Grraeme, 
The  flower  of  a'  the  Border  side. 

^'  He  might  hae  sent  it  bj  sqnire  or  page, 
An'  no  letten  the  wilj  dow  steal't  awa; 

'Tis  a  matter  for  the  lore  and  counsels  of  age, 
But  the  thing  1  canna  read  ata'.' 


■>  » 


The  dow  flew  east,  the  dow  flew  west, 
The  dow  she  flew  far  ayont  and  fell, 

An'  back  she  came,  wi'  panting  brest. 
Ere  the  ringing  o'  the  castle  bell.   . 

She  lighted  ahiche  on  the  hollj-tap, 

An  she  cried,  "  cur-dow,"  an'  fluttered  her  wing ; 
Then  flew  into  that  lady's  lap, 

An'  there  she  placed  a  diamond  ring. 

''  What  can  this  mean  ?  This  ring  is  the  same 
That  aince  was  mine.     What'er  betide. 

This  ring  I  gae  to  Sir  David  Ghraeme, 
The  flower  of  a'  the  Border  side. 

^*  He  sends  me  back  the  love  tokens  tme ! 

Was  ever  poor  maiden  perplexed  like  me  ? 
'Twoold  seem  he's  reclaimed  his  faith  an'  his  vow, 

But  all  b  &uldit  in  mystery." 

An'  she  has  sat  her  down  an'  grat. 

The  world  to  her  a  desart  seemed ; 
An'  she  wyted  this,  an'  she  wyted  that, 

But  o'  the  real  cause  never  dreamed. 

When,  lo!  Sir  David's  trusty  hound, 

Wi'  humpling  back,  an'  a  waefu'  ee. 
Came  cringing  in  an'  lookit  around, 

But  his  look  was  hopeless  as  could  be. 


Hk  laid  liis  head  on  that  lady'a  knee, 
Aq'  he  loukit  as  somebody  he  would  name, 

Ad'  there  veaa  a  language  in  his  howe  e'e 
7'hat  was  stronger  than  a  tongue  could  frame. 

She  fed  him  wi'  the  milk  an'  the  bread, 
An'  ilka  good  thing  that  he  wad  hae; 

He  lickit  her  hand,  he  coured  hie  head, 
Then  slowly,  slowly,  he  slnnkered  away. 

But  she  has  eyed  her  faose  knight's  hoond, 

An'  a'  to  see  where  he  wad  gae: 
He  whined,  an'  be  howled,  an'  lookit  around, 

Then  slowly,  slowly  he  trudged  away. 

Then  she's  casten  aff  her  coal-black  shoon. 

An'  her  bonnie  silken  hose,  sae  glancin'  an'  sheen, 

She  kiltit  her  wilye  coat  an  broidered  gown. 
An'  away  she  has  linkit  over  the  green. 

She  followed  the  hound  owre  mnirs  an'  rocks. 

Through  mony  a  dell  an'  dowie  glen, 
Till  frae  her  brow  an'  bonnie  goud  locks, 

The  dew  dreepit  down  like  the  drops  o'  nun. 

An'  ay  she  said,  "  My  love  may  be  hid, 
An'  darena  come  to  the  castle   to  me ; 

Bnt  him  I  will  find  and  dearly  I'll  chide, 
For  lack  o'  stont  heart  an'  coortesye. 

"  But  ae  kind  presB  to  his  manly  breast, 
An'  ae  kind  kiss  in  the  moorland  glen. 

Will  weel  atone  for  a'  that  is  past 
O  wae  to  the  paukie  snares  o'  men ' " 

An'  aye  she  eyed  the  gray  sloth-honnd, 

As  he  windit  owre  Deadwater  fell, 
Tm  be  came  to  the  den  wi'  the  moss  inboand. 

An'  O,  but  it  kythed  a  lonesome  dell  I 

An'  he  wag^t  his  tail,  an'  be  fawned  about. 
Then  he  conred  him  down  sae   wearilye ; 

"  Ah !  yon's  my  love,  I  hae  found  him  out. 
He's  lying  wtdting  in  the  dell  for  me. 


<<  To  meet  a  knight  near  the  fall  of  night 

Alone  in  this  untrodden  wild, 
It  scarcely  becomes  a  lady  bright, 

Bat  ril  vow  that  the  hound  my  steps  beguiled." 

Alak!  whatever  a  maiden  may  say. 

True  has't  been  said,  an'  aften  been  sung, 

The  e'e  her  hearths  love  will  betray. 
An'  the  secret  will  sirple  firae  her  tongue. 

*'  What  ails  my  love,  that  he  looks  nae  roun', 

A  lady's  stately  step  to  view; 
Ah  me!  I  hae  neither  stockings  nor  shoon, 

An'  my  feet  are  sae  white  wV  the  moorland  dew ' 

"  Sae  sound  as  he  sleeps  in  his  hunting  gear, 
To  waken  him  great  pity  would  be ; 

Deaf  is  the  man  that  caresna  to  hear. 
An'  blind  is  he  wha  wantsna  to  see.'' 

Sae  safdy  she  treads  the  wee  green  swaird, 
Wi'  the  licheos  an'  the  ling  a'  fringed  around. 

"  My  e'en  are  darkened  wi'  some  wul-weird, 
What  ails  my  love,  he  sleeps  sae  sound." 

She  gae  ae  look,  she  needit  but  ane« 

For  it  left  nae  sweet  uncertaintye ; 
She  saw  a  wound  through  his  shoulder  bane, 

An'  in  his  brave  breast  two  or  three. 

There  wasna  sic  e'en  on  the  Border  green. 
As  the  piercing  e'en  o'  Sir  David  Graeme ; 

She  glisked  wi'  her  e'e  where  these  e'en  should  be, 
But  the  raven  had  been  there  afore  she  came. 

There's  a  cloud  that  fa's  darker  than  the  night. 

An'  darkly  on  that  lady  it  came ; 
There's  a  sleep  as  deep  as  the  sleep  outright, — 

Tis  without  a  feeling  or  a  name. 

'Tis  a  dull  an'  a  dreamless  lethargye. 
For  the  spirit  strays  owre  vale  an'  hill, 

An'  the  bosom  is  left  a  vacancy, 

An'  when  it  comes  back  it  is  darker  still. 
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0  Bhepherd,  lift  that  comely  corpse. 
Well  may  yon  see  no  wonnd  is  there. 

There's  a  faint  rose  mid  the  bright  Aew  drops. 
An'  tiiey  have  not  wet  her  glossy  hur. 

There's  a  lady  has  lived  in  Howswood  tower, 
'Tis  seven  years  pant  on  St  Ijambert's  day. 

An'  aye  when  comes  tbe  vesper  honr 
These  words  an'  no  more  can  she  say. 

"  They  slew  my  love  on  the  wild  Swaird  green, 

Ab  he  was  on  his  way  to  me. 
An'  the  ravens  picked  his  boonie  blue  e'en. 

An'  the  tongue  that  was  formed  for  courtesye. 

"My  brothers  they  slew  my  comely  knight, 
An'  his  grave  is  red  blood  to  the  brim 

1  thought  to  have  slept  ont  the  lang,  lang  night-. 
Bat  they've  wakened  me,  an'  wakened  not  him!' 


<9stoalir 

KINO  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

3WALD,  it  appears,  was  inferior  oiJy  to  St.  Cuthbert, 

in  working  Miracles,  for  Bedo  gravely  tells  us,  that* 

sick  horse  was  once  curied  at  the  place  of  his  intement' 

The  same  author  informs  ue,  that  the  King's  right 

hand  had  the  peculiar  privilege  of  not  being  liable  w 

corruption,  from  the  following  ciroumstance:  sitting  down  to  dinner 

on  Blaster  day,  and  being  told   that  an  immense  number  of  pooi 

people  were  without,  waiting  for  his  charity,  he  not  only  ordered  tii 

part  of  the  banquet  to  be  divided  amongst  them,  but  even  commamlfJ 

a  krge  silver  dish  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  that  each  might  receive  a  part 

of  it.     Adrian,  who  happened  to  be  present,  was  so  delighted  «it!> 

his  patron's  mimificence,  that   seizing  his   right  hand   he  exclwned 

"  May  this  hand  never  decay,"    A  wish,  which  according  to  BeJ^' 

was  strictly  accomplished. — Sharp'f  Hartlepool. 


%'i)t  ^Utom  of  Hilton  CaBtle, 

PRINCIPALLY  KROM  SCRTBBa'^  HlSTOilY  OP  DURHAM. 


NE  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  high  antiq 

the  HiltonB,  is  the  number  of  populai 

tions,   which,  in  various  ways,  acco  i 

their   origin.       There    is    no    improl  i 

(though  it  is  not  matter  proven)  in  bu]  i 

that  the  local  establishment  of  the  fan  i 

tended  above  the  Norman  lera ;  yet  i1 

be  difficult  to  say  tohich  coat  Adam   I 

the  liege  of  king  Athulstan,  oaused  to  be  sculptured  above  the 

of  St.  Hilda,  or  to  be  engraved  on  the  massy  silver  orucifis 

he  presented  to  the  Abbess  of  the  Peninsula.  Bomanus,  the 

of  Hilton,  (whose  very  name  is  unknown  to  these  early  Bom 

might  be  Saxon.  Dane,  or  Norman ;   or,  according  to  a  wild 

alluded  to  in  Sharp's  Hartlepool,*  he  might  with  equal  ease 

from  a  Northern  Rover,  who  wooed  and  won  "a  fair  young 

Dame,  with  sJl  her  lands  and  towers,"  under  the  disguise  of 

Odin's  Ravens.     The  account  of  the  matter  given  below  is  C( 

not  offered  as  any  portion  of  the  Hiltm'e  evidence. 

*  The  origin  of  the  familj  of  Hlllon  i*  lost  in  the  cloudi  of  Temote  ftiiliquilr 
been  aiatiKl,  ihat  AAiud  de  Hilloo,  living  in  the  linw  ot  king  Aihelsiui,  gat 
moiiMterj  of  Harclepooi,  b  pii  or  crudfii,  which  wtu  in  weight  tweDif-five  <i 
■liver,  lad  caused  hia  arms  to  be  eDgnven  on  it,  RTgent,  two  ban  uure.  A  . 
tale  reatijtg  loiel;  on  orjl  tradition,  etales,  that  a  raven  ficw  from  the  North,  and 
on  the  turrets  of  a  tower  seated  on  the  Wear,  received  the  embraces  of  a  Shi 
whom  ber  father,  a  powerful  abthane,  had  there  confined  to  protect  her  tioni 
prooche*  of  a  Danish  noblemui,  by  which  majr  posaibljr  be  adnmbiaEed  ibe  orig 
family  springing  from  a  mixture  oF  Danish  and  Saxon  blood.  The  author,  who  i 
adhere  to  facts,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a  fanciful  pedigree,  ia  glad  to 
isolated  fragments  which  huve  survived  the  wreck  of  ages,  and  though  the  above 
given,  yet  il  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  caution  respecling  iheir  authenticity,  altho 
may  envelope  some  allusion  which  is  now  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  fabulous  legem 

After  a  long  seriea  of  warlike  barong^  who  were  ready  od  all  occaaions  to  al 
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In  referenoe  to  the    story  of  the  Northern  Bovor,  the  ftJknriif 
Btuuae  are  added : — 


brosd  Balde  »  breakiiig, 
I   of  Denm&rk   sweet  summer  n 

pavilion  of  snows, 
,  ..__  .tright  Lapland  rose. 
The  winds  in  the  caverns  of  winter  are  bound. 
Yet  the  leaves  that  the  tempest  has  strewn  on  the  gnaoi. 
Are  whirling  in  magical  eddies  aroond. 
For  deep  in  the  forest  where  wild  fiow'rs  are  blashing. 
Where  the  stream  from  its  dstem  of  rock-spar  is  gushing. 
The  magic  of  Lapland  the  wild  winds  is  hushing. 
Why  slumbers  the  storm  in  the  caves  of  the  North  ? 
When,  when  shall  the  carrier  of  Odin  go  forth  ? 
Load,  loud  lai^h'd  the  Bags,  as  the  dark  Raven  flew; 
They  bad  sprinkled  bis  wings  with  the  mirk  midnight  de* 
That  was  bmsh'd  io  Blocknia  from  cypress  and  yew. 
That  Raven  in  its  charmed  breast 
Bears  a  sprite  that  knows  no  rest — 
(When  Odin's  darts  in  darkness  borl'd, 
Scatter'd  lightnings  throogh  the  world, 


blood  in  tbe  lenice  of  their  conntr;,  the  eitite  deTolred  upon  Hentj  Hilton,  eaq.  ■  m 
of  (tnnge  and  meUncboIr  ditpodtion,  who,  detertiiig  tbe  seat  of  ha  Biicetton,  Aeil  W 
bury  hiiiMdf  in  tbe  princy  of  Hicbatl  Gravr,  in  Sanez,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  H*>1 
•ediuioii.  The  hM  male  heir  of  lb«  elder  bnincfa  of  thi*  meient  uid  hovonble  bMutj 
WM  John  Hilton,  eeq.  Hb  poftnh  k  itill  preeerred  at  Hilton,  let  into  a  panel  offf  ikt 
fire  pUee  in  tbe  great  dining  room.  It  repreienti  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  wiA  bbK 
e^ei,  light  hair,  fiii  conpleaion,  toiiiewbit  high  cheek  bone*, «( a  pbdd  aixl  beaenkat 
coontenance,  and  open  lapect.  There  were  in  the  nunc  booM,  •  conaidenble  nnadier  of 
other  tunilj  portniti,  all  braring  a  itriking  leaemblance  to  each  other.  One  in  parlirtltfi 
repreaenti  a  lady,  foui^  and  handiome,  of  whom,  itrange  I«  mj,  there  i*  anotberpor- 
ttajt  exhibitidg  her  in  a  Kate  of  mental  denngenenL 

■  Oh  1  I  am  altered  linee  yon  mw  me  kat. 

And  time  hai  written  itiange  miifeataiia  on  my  cheek ; 

That  to*7  blnih  lapt  in  a  lily  nil, 

la  now  with  Mor]^ew  orcrgrown  and  pale." 

Sharp'$  HwO^oet,  fagt  79  at  M- 


TRADITIONS,    &C. 

Then  beneath  the  withering  spell, 
Harold,  son  of  Eric,  fell) — 
Till  Ladj,  unlikely  thing  I  trow, 
Print  three  kisses  on  his  brow. — 
Herald  of  ruin,  death,  and  flight, 
Where  will  the  carrier  of  Odin  alight  ? 

What  Syrian  Maid,  in  her  date-cover'd  bower, 

Ligts  to  the  lay  of  a  gay  Troubadour  ? 

His  song  is  of  war,  and  he  scarcely  conceals 

The  tumult  of  pride  that  his  dark  bosom  feels  ; 

From  Antioch  beleaguered  the  recreant  has  etray'd, 

To  kneel  at  the  feet  of  an  infidel  maid ; 

His  mail  laid  aside,  in  a  minstrel's  disguise 

He  basks  in  the  beams  of  his  Nourjahad's  eyes. 

Yet  a  brighter  flower  in  greener  bower,* 

He  left  in  the  dewy   West, 
Heir  of  his  name  and  his  Saxon  tower ; 

And  Edith's  childish  vest 
Was  changed  for  lovelier  woman's  zone; 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years  have  flown 
Since  her  parting  Sire  her  red  lip  prest. 
And  she  is  left  an  orphan  child 
In  her  gloomy  Hall  by  the  woodland  wild ; 
A  train  of  menials  only  wait 
To  guard  her  towers,  to  tend  her  state, 

Unletter'd  hinds  and  rude. 
Unseen  the  tear-drop  dims  her  eye. 
Her  breast  unheeded  heaves' the  sigh. 
And  youth's  fresh  roses  fieide  and  die 

In  wan  unjoyous  solitude. 

Edith,  in  her  saddest  mood 

Has  climb'd  the  bartizan  stair ; 
No  sound  comes  from  the  stream  or  wood, 

No  breath  disturbs  the  air. 
The  summer  clouds  are  motionless. 
And  she,  so  sad,  so  fair, 
Seems  like  a  lily  rooted  there 
In  lost  forgotten  loneliness. 
A  gentle  breath  comes  from  the  vale. 
And  a  sound  of  life  is  on  the  gale. 
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And  see  a  Raren  on  the  wing, 
Circliog  around  io  airy  ring, 
Hovering  about  in  doubtful  flight — 
Where  will  the  carrier  of  Odin  alight  ? 

The  Raven  has  lit  on  the  flag-staff  high, 

That  tops  the  dungeon  tower, 
But  he  has  caught  fair  Edith's  eye. 
And  geutlj,  coyly,  venturing  nigh. 

He  flutters  rouad  her  bower — 
For  he  trusted  the  soft  aod  muden  grace. 
That  shone  in  that  sweet  young  Saxon  face. 

And  now  he  has  perch'd  on  her  willow  wand, 
And  tries  to  smootli  his  Raven  note. 
And  sleeks  his  glossy  Raven  coat, 

To  court  the  maiden's  hand. 
And  now  caressing  and  caress'd, 
The  Raven  is  lodg'd  in  Edith's  breast. 
'Tis  innocence  and  youth  that  makes, 
In  Edith's  fiincy,  such  mistakes.' 
Bat  that  muden  kiss  hath  holy  power 
O'er  planet  and  sigillary  hour  ; 
The  elvish  spell  hath  lost  its  charms, 
And  a  Danish  Knight  is  in  Edith's  arms. 
And  Harold,  at  his  bride's  request 
His  barbarous  gods  forswore — 
Freya  and  Woden,  and  Balder  and  Thor ; 
And  Jarrow,  with  tapers  blazing  bright, 
Hail'd  her  gallant  Proselyte." 


■Sfi 
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Ql)t  €ma»  %a»  of  ji^aton. 

iVERY  antieot  caetle,  tower,  or  maDor-house 
visionary  inhabitants.  "The  cauld  lad  or  f 
seems  to  belong  to  the  class  of  the  "  Brown 
domestio  spirit ;  and  does  not  appear  to  have  po 
any  very  distinctive  attributes.  He  was  seldot 
but  was  beard  nightly  by  the  servants  who  slept  in  the  grei 
If  the  kitchen  had  been  left  in  perfect  order,  they  heard  him 
iag  himself  by  hurling  the  pewter  in  all  directions  and  throwin; 
thing  into  confusion. — If,  on  the  contrary,  the  apartment  ha 
left  in  disarray  (a  practice  which  the  servants  found  it  both  [ 
and  convenient  to  adopt)  the  indefatigable  goblin  arranged  eve 
with  the  nicest  precision — and  what  was  "  confusion  worse  confoi 
the  night  before,  was  "  order  "  on  the  following  morning.  Th 
esprit  foUi,  whose  pranks  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  pi 
harmless,  became  wearisome  to  the  servants,  and  they  determ 
banish  him  from  the  castle.  The  "cauld  lad"  had  an  "ir 
of  their  intentions,  and  was  frequently  heard  to  exclaim 
dead  of  the  night,  in  a  melancholy  strain,  the  following  cons 
stanzas : — 

Wae'a  me.  Wae's  me, 

The  .Acorn  is  not  yet 

Fallen. from  Hie  Tree 

That's  to  grow  the  wood 

That's  to  make  the  cradle 

That's  to  rock  the  bairn 

That's  to  grow  to  a  Man 

lliat's  to  lay  me  ! 
However,  the  goblin  reckoned  without  his  host — for  the  s 
provided  the  usual  means  of  banishment,  viz,  a  green  cloak  and 
which  were  laid  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  domestics 
watching  wistfully  the  event,  at  a  prudent  distance.  At  tl 
hour  of  midnight  the  sprite  glided  gently  in,  stood  by  the  sm 
ing  embers  and  surveyed  the  garments  provided  for  hira  verj 
tively — then  tried  them  on,  and  appeared  delighted  with  his  ; 
ance,  frisking  about  the  room,  and  cutting  sundry  summers 
gambadoes,  until  at  length,  on  hearing  the  first  crow  of  th' 
twitching  his  green  mantle  tightly  around  him,  he  disappears 
the  appropriate  valediction  of 

Here's  a  cloak,  and  here's  a  hnod, 
The  canid  lad  o'  Hilton  will  do  no  more  good. 
But  long  after  this — although  he  never  returned  to  disarra 
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pewter  and  set  the  hottse  id  order,  yet  his  Toioe  was  heard  at  Ute 
dead  hour  of  midnight  singing  in  melancholy  melody 
Here'a  a  cloak,  and  here's  a  hood, 
The  canld  lad  o'  Hilton  will  do  no  more  good. 

The  genuine  Brownie  ia  anppoaed  to  be  an  unembodied  s^nt,  but 
the  "cauld  lad"  has,  with  an  admixture  of  English  anpwatition,  been 
identified  with  the  appariti(m  of  an  anfortunate  domestic  who  mi 
slain  by  one  of  the  barons  of  Hilton,  in  a  moment  of  pasaon  at  in- 
temperanee.  The  baron  having  ordered  his  horae  to  be  ready  on  an 
important  occasion,  which  was  not  brought  out  in  time  to  BOoUie  hit 
ruffled  impatience, — on  going  to  the  stable  he  found  the  boy  adeep, 
and  seizing  a  hay  foric,  struck  him  (though  not  intentionally)  a  mortal 
blow. — The  story  adds,  that  he  covered  bis  viotim  with  straw  till  luglit, 
and  then  threw  him  into  the  pond,  where  the  skeleton  of  a  boy  m 
(in  confirmation  of  the  tale)  discovered,  many  years  afterwards,  in  the 
last  baron's  time. 

Perhaps  the  story  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  recorded  in  • 
ooronor's  inquest  held  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1609,  on  the  body  of  Bog^ 
Skelton,  who  was  killed  with  the  point  of  a  scythe,  aocidentally  bj 
Robert  Hilton,  of  Hilton,  esq.,  for  which  he  obtained  a  free  pardoo 
on  the  6tb  of  September,  1609. 

Certain  it  is  however,  that  there  was  a  room  in  the  castle  long  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  the  "  cauld  lad's  room,"  v^ch  was  nenr 
occupied  except  the  castle  was  overflowing  with  company,  and  widiia 
the  last  oentury,  many  persona  worthy  of  credence,  had  beard  st 
midnight  the  unearthly  wulings  of  the  "  cauld  lad  of  Hilton." 


UTOHINSON  (vol.  3.  p.  501)  printe  a  neariysinuhr 
account  to  the  following,  which,  he  says,  was  takoi 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Mnsgnra 
of  Hayton.  He,  however,  gives  it  as  it  came  to  liii 
hand,  stating  that  some  principal  errors  will  appear  in 
the  comparison  of  the  records. — The  present  account  is  printed  fins 
a  copy  in  Randall's  MSS., — and  the  reader  is  not  required  to  attad 
more  authority  to  it  than  is  due  to  the  legendary  stories  which  be- 
long to  all  ancient  familiea. 

Letter  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  John  Hylton  of  Hyl' 
ton  castle,  esq. : — 

Hon.  Sir, — I  have  now  before  me  some  papers  relating  to  the  asti- 
qujty  of  your  family,  the  genealogy  of  your  ancestors,  and  some  of 
tjieir  remarkable  transactions,  both  in  peace  and  war ;  and  tbe  in- 
terest which  I  conceive  I  hare  in  every  thing  that  oonoems  my  natire 
eountry,  would  not  suffer  me  to  forego  this  opportunity  of  your  bang 
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now  in  town,  to  acquaint  you  with  what  I  meet  with  in  them. 

probably   may  have  records  more  large  and  authentic  at 

oastle,  but  in  case  you  should  not,  I  thought  it  not  improper  t 

you  a  short  abstract  of  what,  upon  perusal  of  these  papers,  app 

belong  to  you.    To  wit,  that  three  hundred  years  before  the  coi 

even  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelstan,  the  family  of  the  Hylto! 

settled  in  England  and  lived  in  great  reputation,  as  appears  b} 

tain  inscription  at  Hartlepool ;  that  upon  the  coming  over  of  V 

the  Conqueror,  Lancelot  de  Hylton  with  his  two  sons.  Hen 

Robert,  espoused  his  cause  and  joined  him  ;    but  that  LanceL 

soon  after  slain  at  Feversham  in  Kent ;    that  to  his  elder  son 

the  king  gave  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

not  far  from  Wiranmouth,  as  Bede  caUs  it,  as  a  reward  for  h 

and  his  sons  valour ;  that  this  Henry  built  Hylton  castle  in  th 

1072,  was  one  of  the  deputies  who  treated  with  the  conquerc 

ceming  the  four  northern  counties,  and  in  the  service  of  that 

was  at  last  killed  in  Normandy. — That  in  the  reign  of  Edwa 

John  Hylton  who  sent  four  of  his' sons  into  the  wars  of  France, 

the  command  of  the  Black  Prince— was  first  created  Baron  of  1 

castle  for  his  defence  of  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.- 

this  peerage  continued  in  the  family  for  seven  successions  till  at 

was  forfeited  upon  account  of  some  unguarded  words,  whereof  tl 

bishop  of  Durham  gave  the  court  information,  which  WiUis 

seventh  and  last  Baron  of  the  family  spake  against  the  Queen  a 

favourite,  De  la  Poole.     That  upon  the  death  of  this  William 

was  thought  to  have  been  violent,  the  crown  seizing  upon  his 

gave  it  to  the  informing  prelate,  who  held  it  for  some  time, 

utter  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir.     That  in  process  of  time 

ever,  Lancelot,  the  grandson  of  the  aforesaid  lord  William,  v 

stored  to  his  castle  and  part  of  his  estate :    no  more,  indeed, 

what  the  bishop  thought  proper  to  allot  him  under  this  hard 

tion,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  should  hold  the  moiety  ths 

given  them  under  certain  rents  and   services  to  the  see  of  Di 

and  leave  the  title  of  Barons,  but  Barons  to  the  bishoprick  onl 

nexed  to  their  inheritance,  and  on  this  condition,  sir,  I  suppose 

continued  ever  since.     This  is  an  historical  sketch  of  what  ] 

gathered  from  these  papers,  but  I  must  not  forget  to  observe  1 

further,  that  in  your  pedigree,  I  met  with  several  names  rema 

for  their  learning  and  piety,  but  almost  innumerable  highly  ren 

for  their  valour  and  martial  deeds.     The  truth  is,  sir,  war  see 

have  been  the  genius,  the  pleasure,  and  recreation  of  your  anc 

nor  do  I  know  any  family  that  has  been  so  lavish  of  their  hh 

defence  of  their  country's  cause,  as  yours.     For  even  since  th 

VOL.  III.  2 1 
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of  the  oonqu«at,  I  have  remarked  of  the  Hyltons,  one  aa  I  Mid  be- 
fore was  alain  at  FoTerafaam,  one  id  Normaady,  one  at  Mett  m 
France,  three  in  the  Holy  wars  under  Richauxl  I,  one  in  the  une 
ander  Edward  1.,  three  at  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux  noder  the  Waek 
Prinoe,  one  at  Aginoourt,  two  at  Berwick  against  the  Soots,  two  it 
the  battle  of  St.  Albany,  five  at  Market  Bosworth,  four  at  Flodda 
field,  besides  more,  that  my  papers  do  not  extend  to. 

1  am,  &0.,  bo. 
Chelsea,  January  14th,  1740. 


9^  dPmnfls  9t  9|atim. 

AbmS. — Argent,  two  bars  azure.     Crest,  Moses's  head,  hometl  or  n^Mr 
ed.    Supporters,  two  lions  rampant  azure.     Motto,  Tani  qn^jefnu. 


ancient  house  has  its  fabulous  age,  and  the  Hil- 
I  not  without  their  Williams  and  Adams  who 
.  to  have  fionrished  mider  Saxon  Athelstaoei 
wys :  their  Lancelots,  who  died  at  Hastings  ot 
am  ID  1066,  and  their  Hmry,  wbam  the  Cod- 
d  with  broad  lands  on  the  Wear,  which  ven 
-er  tjtle,  viz.  possessioD,  in  the  tenure  of  Bob- 
of  Hiltoti,  the  genuine  Homo  propotitut  of  Ha 

J.      tomanus  made  ao  agreement  with  the  piior  sod 

oonvent  of  St.  Outhbert  that  he  should  have  his  own  offieiaUi^  ch^ 
lain  in  bis  chape)  of  Hilton  in  1157.  He  held  three  knight's  feesin 
1166,  and  he  was  probably  by  no  means  the  first  settler,  as  his  lands 
were  held  of  "  antient  feofment.'' 

He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  de  Hilton,  expressly  named  as  > 
baron  of  the  bishopric  in  the  charters  of  bishop  Hugh  Pndsey— Iw 
made  a  convention  with  the  prior  (^  Durham  oonfinning  the  condi- 
tions of  Bomanoa  relative  to  the  ohi^jdl  of  Hilton,  in  1178,  and  «u 
living  in  1 180. 

His  suooessor  was  William  de  Hilton,  baron  of  the  Inahopric,  «bo 
married  Benet  daughter  and  heir  of  G^ennanns  Tyson.  (From  this 
William  the  sncoearion  is  r^ulady  deduced  &om  father  to  aon,  dom 
to  the  last  baron  Hilton.)     William  died  before  1208. 

His  son  Alezandcr  was  under  age  in  1208.    He  was  lord  of  Swiw 
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and  Swinstead  in  the  county  of  York,  and  gave  nine  oxgangs  ( 
to  the  prioress  of  Swine  in  1242. 

His  son  Robert  de  Hilton,  lord  of  Hilton,  of  Hazand,  I 

on  the  Moore,  Shiplyngbotel,  &o.  in  Northumberland,  and  of  S^ 

Yorkshire,  which  he  settled  on  his  youngest  son  WiUiam,  16tl: 

I.      He  presented  to  Hilton  chapel  in  1254  and  was  living  in 

He  married  Joane  daughter  of  William  Britton,  of  the  cov 

Elasex,  and  left  three  sons,  Robert,  Alexander  and  William. 

de   Hilton,  presumed  to  have  been  his  eldest  son,  was  frequent! 

moned  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.    He  married 

garet  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Marmaduke  Thwenge,  and  le 

daughters  and  co-heirs,  Isabel,  who  m  irried  Walter  de  Pedw 

and  Maude,  who  married  John  Hotham,  of  Scarboro.    Ale] 

son  of  Robert  de  Hilton  (first  named)  continued  the  line  of  th 

tons  of  the  bishoprick.      His  wife  Elizabeth  had  dower  in 

William  de  Hilton  his  brother,  to  whom  his  father  gave  Swyi 

Swynestead  on  his  marriage  in  1288,  with  Maude  daughter  of 

Lascelles,  continued  the  line  of  the  Hiltons  of  Swyne,  whose  dc 

ant,  Gtdfrid  de  Hilton,  was  living  in  1475,  then  aged  15. 

Robert  de  Hilton,  baron  of  Hilton,  son  of  Alexander,  was  lii 
1322,  when  he  granted  his  chaplain  the  pcusage  of  Boms/erry^  < 
exchange  for  a  ^^  chalder^  of  wheat  and  an  annual  rent — the 
Iain  being  bound  to  provide  a  good  boat,  and  to  pray  for  the 
estate  of  his  patron. 

His  son  Alexander  de  Hilton,  Chivaler^  lord  of  Hilton ;  ser 
the  wars  against  Scotland  with  Ralph  lord  Neville  (7th  Ed. 
and  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1332  and  1335  (and 
descendants  the  barony  must  still  be  vested).  He  died  in  136 
his  first  wife  he  had  Robert  de  Hilton,  his  son  and  successo 
second  wife  was  Maude  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  de  En 
who  remarried  Richard  Acton,  mayor  of  Newcastle. 

Robert  de  Hilton,  Chitfaler^  (son  of  Alexander)  was  21  ye 
age  in  1360,  and  died  in  1376.  He  married  Eleanor  daughtc 
co-heir  of  sir  William  Felton,  ChivcUer^  sister  and  co-heir  < 
whole  blood  to  sir  William  Felton. 

His  son  William  Hilton,  was  heir  to  his  mother  and  co-heir 
William  Felton  ;  he  was  of  full  age  in  1377.  By  his  first  wife 
(Bidik)  he  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  his  second  wii 
Dionysia  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Hilton  of  Swyne,  who  had  do^ 
Sep.  1436,  and  died  in  1437.  In  1417,  William  had  remain 
pledge  with  the  prior  of  Durham,  for  58  shillings,  a  basin  an< 
of  silver,  with  the  arms  of  the  lord  of  Hilton.  Ho  died  25 
1435. 
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His  son  and  heir  sir  Robert  Hilton,  lord  of  Hilton,  was  50  yitn  of 
age  in  14^5  ;  by  bis  first  wife  Maude  daughttir  of  Roger  lord  (^lOni 
be  had  no  issue,  by  his  second,  isabel,  who  was  living  in  1411,  be  bad 
a  son  William,  and  a  daughter  Matilda,  wbo  died  unmarried,*  tuid  by 
hia  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  suocessively  widow  of  Eartraiu  MonbouckT, 
and  of  Thomas  Holden,  he  had  no  issue.  He  had  a  brother  ^ViUiam, 
and  a  brother  Alexander  who  was  executor  to  his  father,  luid  i 
sister  Margaret,  who  married  sir  Ralph  Bulmer  of   Witton  castle. 

Sir  William,  only  sou  of  eir  Robert,  married  Mary  daughter  aod 
eo-heir  of  sir  William  Stapylton  of  Westmoreland,  by  Margaret 
daughter  and  heir  of  ...  Vipont  ...f     He  died   13  Oct,  1457,  leum^ 


two  sons,  VVilliaiii  his  successor,  and  Ralph,  said  to  liave  been  captain 
of  Dunbar,  and  three  daughters,  Cleanor,  who  married  Owen  IotI 
Ogle  and  afterwards  George  Percy ;  Elizabeth,  who  married  sir  Robot 
Glaxton  of  Horden ;  and  Anne  who  married  .  .  Whitfield  of  Whit- 
field. 

Sir  William,  son  of  sir  William,  was  obout  6  years  of  age  in  145", 
he  married  Margery  daughter  of  sir  William  Uowea  of  Streatlom, 
by  Maude,  daughter  of  William  lord  Fitzhugh,  by  whom  he  bods 
son  sir  William,  who,  on  the  Ib'tli  July  in  the  year  1515,  borrowed 
of  the  prior  of  Durham  a  banner,  a  standard^  with  the  coat  annour 
of  the  full  and  whole  arms  of  the  Hiltons,  which  was  his  father^  [and 
possibly  in  pledge),  which  banner  he  promised  to  restore  to  the  dkhi- 

*  To  whom,  Maud,  Ijidy  Bowca,  lenTci  out  nrmanct  beit  in  1480. 
f  This  mulch  broughl  iii<o  rhe  fimiily  »  con^lclenlile  ■cerssion  oF  propertjr  u  well  u  ■ 
very  hotiauruble  dewenl  in  blood,  and  ihe  Hiiiuiis  consluiiciy  bore  in  [heir  ihi«Id  cnr 
after,  the  aims  of  Vipont,  or,  nix  annulets  gulei. 

t  Rwiie's  Sl  Cuihbcn,  p.  143 
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astery  when  his  "  besynes  "  should  be  "  oonveniently  doon,''  e 
intending  to  go  to  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  a  condition  w< 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Hilton,  with  his  father^s  banner 
over  his  head.  He  entailed  his  estates  in  1526  and  died  befoi 
having  married  Sybill  daughter  of  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of 
lord  Lumley,  and  left  two  sons,  Thomas  and  William,  and  one 
ter,  Anne,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  sir  Ralph  Hedworth. 

IB   Thomas,  the  eldest   son,   took  part   in   the   ri 

the  ^'Pilgrimage  of  Grace'"  in  1536,  and  joined  t 

^of   the  bishoprick  in  resisting   the   king'^s   encroachments 

^^  antient  faith.^'     The  banner  of  St.  Guthbert  was  unfurl 

carried   to   Pomfret   castle,  which   surrendered  to    Robert 

the    ** great  Captain^  and  leader  of  the  pilgrimage.     Sir  '. 

was  also  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  meet  the  duke  c 

folk  at   Doncaster,  (on  his  return  from  court,)  to  hear  the 

answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons  assembled  in  Yoi 

He  was  afterwards  directed  by  the  king  to  make  a  return  of  a 

within  the  bishoprick,   whose  lands   or  profits  exceeded   £ 

annum,  so  that  they  should  ^'  dispose  themselves  to  take  th< 

of  knighthood  ^  to  which  honour  it  appears  they  felt  very  li 

clination.     He  was  governor  of  Tinmouth  castle  under  Phi! 

Mary,  and  in  a  letter  from  the  privy  council    (27  Sep.  15 

is  stated  that  he  had  detained   a  ship  from   Flanders,    lade 

salt,  and  that  he  takes    *^  such  wares  out  of  the  shippes  as  ; 

by  him  towards  Newcastle  as  he  thinketh  mete,^  and  he  is  d 

to  forbear  to    ^^  meddle  with   ship^s  from  Countries  in  amil 

the    Queen  .^^      He   married  four  wives,    but  died  without  u 

a  malignant   fever;*  his  will    is  dated  8    Nov.  1558,    and 

in  J  561 :  he  desires  burial  in  the  chapel  of  Hilton. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  who  was  upward 
years  of  age  in  1561,  he  lived  sometime  at  Biddick,  and  i 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Metcalfe,  by  whom  he  had  a 
reus  issue  of  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  Anne  married  Job 
ter  of  Newcastle,  Margery  married  Richard  Vavasour,  El 
married  Marmaduke  Thirkeld,  Dorothy  married  Robert  Daltc 
afterwards  Michael  Constable  of  North  Biddick,  Eleanor  i 
John  Horsley,  and  Sibilla  diod  unmarried.     Of  his  sons,  Ral] 

*  William  Bulleyn  in  1562,  declares  in  his  ^  buKvarke  of  defence  against  all  f 
(1579)  that  William  Hilton  caused  him  to  be  arraigned  before  the  duke  of  Norf 
charge  of  murdering  his  brother  sir  Thomas,  (most  probably  from  want  of  skill,) 
though  he  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  so  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  afterwards 
ed  for  debt  at  the  suit  of  the  said  William  Hilton. 
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Henry  Hilton,  baron  of  Hilton,  son  and  heir,  was  a  chih 
death  of  his.  father,  and  was  in  ward  to  her  majesty  and  by  in 
between  the  queen  and  Thomas  Marbury :  it  was  covenant^ 
he  should  bring  the  said  Henry,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age 
bishop  of  Carlisle  to  be  reviewed  and  talked  with  ^*  that  his  a 
education  and  profitting  in  learning  may  be  understanded  ai 
ceaved,  upon  payne  of  forfature  of  the  said  warde.*^    Little  fui 
known  of  Henry,  except  that  he  lived  much  at  Michel  Grove, 
county  of  Sussex,  and  was  a  melancholy  man,  and  that  he 
ruined   his  family  by  his  improvident  and  posthumous  gen 
He  appears  to  have  been  so  much  under  the  influence  both  oi 
and  melancholy,  as  might  in  these  days  of  equity,  have  occ 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of  his  disposing  mind.     Ho  i 
Mary,  daughter  of  sir  Richard   Wortley  (who  remarried  sir  1 
Smith).     He  died  on  the  30th  March,  1640*1.    By  his  will, 
26  Feb.  1640-1,  he  devised  the  whole  of  his  paternal  estate  foi 
nine  years  to  the  lord  Mayor  and  four  senior  aldermen  of  Loni 
trust  to  pay  dmring  the  same  term  £24s  yearly  to  38  several  { 
or  townships  in  various  counties,  and  an  annuity  of  «f  100  to  I 
brother  Robert  and  his  heirs,  &c :  the  residue  he  gives  to  the 
London  to  bind  out  children  of  his  own  kindred,  &c.    Of  the  b 
of  Henry,   George  was  buried  at  Monkwearmouth,  18  Feb 
Robert  succeeded  his  brother  in  1641,  and  shortly  afterwards  i 
Margaret   ..  ..,  who  remarried  sir  Thomas  Hallyman,  somet 
Ford.  Matthew  died  without  issue,  Francis  was  rector  of  Kirli 
and  died  without  issue,  as  did  also  William  and  Thomas. 
.  John  Hilton,  the  seventh  son,  survived  all  his  brothers,  j 

i  came  owner  of  Hilton  castle  and  the  estates  in  1642,  encumbe 

I  the  win  of  his  brother  Henry.     He  perilled  the  reliques  of  his 

tance  in  the  royal  cause ;  himself  and  his  son  bore  the  comn 
of  Colonel  and  Captain  in  the  army  of  the  marquis  of  Ne\ 
The  estate  of  Hilton  placed  exactly  between  the  royal  army  a 
Scots  under  Lesley,  was  plundered  and  wasted  by  both  partis 
on  the  final  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  the  Hiltons,  included  in  1 
of  malignants,  were  totally  disabled  from  struggling  either  at 
equity :  the  wonder  is  that  from  such  a  state  of  things  the 
ever  emerged  at  all.  He  died  in  1655,  having  been  twice  n 
By  Thomasine,  daughter  of  John  Warture,  and  widow  of 
Loraine,  esq.,  he  had  a  numerous  issue  of  sons  and  daughti 
the  latter,  Margaret  married  John  Forde  of  Newcastle,  Mary  i 
Robert  Hilton  of  Hilton  Beacon,  Barbara  married  William  Si 
Herrington,  Thomasine  married  George  Shadforth  of  Epplet 
two  Elizabeth^s  and  Anne  died  young.     His  second  wife  was 
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daughter  of  Robert  Binyoo  of  Bamuton,  by  whom  he  had  a  du^iUr, 
who  died  an  infant. 

John  Hilton  sucoooded  his  father.  He  was  b<»n  at  WhitwvQ, 
educated  at  Houghton-le-Sprin^,  and  was  admitted  of  St.*  John'*, 
Cambridge,  7  Sep.  1 635.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  shore  (^pnt- 
dence  and  quiet  perseverance,  very  uansual  in  a  mined  oavalier.  The 
litigations  of  sir  Thomas  Smith  with  the  city  chamber,  though  thej 
tore  the  estate  in  pieces  whilst  the  heir  starved,  had  eventiuJljt 
favourable  eifeot.  The  citizens  of  London,  who  derived  very  little 
benefit  from  the  will  of  their  singnlar  benefactor,  were  wearied  mt 
with  the  contest,  and  after  the  restoration,  an  amicable  decree  nM 
pronounced,  by  which  the  estates  were  restored  to  the  heir  on  oondi- 
tion  that  he  should  discharge  all  the  particulars  of  the  trust  orested 
by  Henry  Hilton.  He  was  unable  to  satisfy  all  demands  howerer, 
and  the  payments  were  reduced  in  proportion  with  the  rent  roll  !««<■ 
ing  still  a  very  sufficient  burthen  to  exercise  the  prudence  mJ 
patience  of  the  family,  both  which  useful  qualities  they  seem  to  hin 
'  "n  a  very  exemphiry  degree. 

■ROM  this  period  (saya  Surtees)  "the  antient  bonai 
1  of  Hilton,  no  longer  distinguished  by  extended  ,p(»- 
I  sessions  or  extraordinary  influence,  retreated,  witboot 
I  degradation  of  blood  or  of  honoar,  into  the  qniet 
I  ranks  of  private  gentry.  Three  succeemve  dutSt  of 
Hilton  were  not  more  respected  for  their  ondent  and  nndonbt«d 
descent  than  for  the  prudent  and  unostentfttJous  fdmplioity  with 
which  they  supported  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  house,  without  mam- 
nesB,  and  without  vain  regret  or  misplaced  pride.  Their  names  do 
not  even  occur  in  the  list  of  parliamentary  representatives,  and  the^ 
received,  rather  than  claimed  from  the  general  courtesy  of  the  coun- 
try, the  acknr)wledged  rank  of  the  fii'st  untitled  gentry  of  the  north. 
of  noblesse  without  the  peerage.*"  John  Hilton  was  quartered  at  Ha^ 
tlepool  with  his  regiment  in  1 642,  and  writes  to  Dr.  Basire,  rectw  of 
EgglescliSe,  to  see  the  bridge  of  Yarra  drawn  up  every  night.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  king's  service  in  1 666,  then  aged  forty-nveii. 
He  was  a  deputy 'lieutenant  in  the  same  year,  and  was  directed  to  be 
at  Sunderland  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Cole  and  Mr.  Henry  ZjambtoDiQ 
case  of  danger  from  invasion.  His  will  is  dated  22  Jnly,  1668,  and 
he  died  unmarried  in  1670. 

His  brothers  Kalph  and  Robert  diod  young,  and  he 'was'sueceedod 
by  his  third  brother  Henry  Hilton,  agedtSS  in  1666.  In  1685  at 
the  general  muster  of  captain  Nicholas  Conyers'  troop  at  the  "Belhu 
beads  "  near  Durham,  on  the  21th  June,  Baron  Hilton  was  charged 


with  two  horae*,  and  in  the  rotarn  of  deficienoiea  it  is  atntcd  1 
men  wanted  "  bulT  coates,*'  and  in  1 68S  he  had  to  fumieh  two 
men  for  mr  William  Bowes'  troop.  He  married  Anne  daii^l 
Henry  Procter  of  VVarsell,  and  died  in  1712,  leaving  two  sons,  T 
and  John,  and  three  daaghtera.  Thomas  of  Low  Ford  marrie 
garet  Burdett,  and  had  two  sons  and  one  dau^ter  Anne,  who  i 
Manafeldt  Cardonell  of  Ohirton,  his  son  Henry  died  an  infant, 
BOD  Thomas  Hilton,  A.M.  of  Lincoln  Col.  was  perpetual  en 
Monk  wear  mouth,  and  having  overheated  hinoMlf  in  walking  fro 
derland  to  11  ilton,  died  a  few  days  afterwards  of  a  fever,  to  tli 
grief  of  his  cousin  the  baron,  who  considered  him  as  his  heir  lat 
lawful  successor.  Of  the  daughters  of  Henry  Hilton,  Margan 
ried  Robert  Lawson  of  Ghirton,  Anne  married  Justinian  E 
clerk,  Mary  married  Cuthbert  Bichardson,  and  Thomasine  di 
married.  John  Hilton,  baron  of  Hilton,  elder  brother  of  T 
married  Dorothy  eldest  daaghter  of  »r  Richard  Musgrave,  of  I 
eaelle,  co.  Cumberland,  and  died  intestate  1707,  he  left  two  sc 
four  daughters,  of  whom  Dorothy  the  eldest  was  living  unmar 
1729,  Annenuutied  sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Elizabeth  married  ] 
Younghusband  of  Budle,  and  Catherine  marriod  John  Br 
Orofton,  CO.  Cumberland,  M.D.  Richard  the  eldest  son  di 
married  28  Augnst,  1722,  and  his  brother  John,  the  last  bi 
Hilton,  succeeded  to  the  family  estates.  He  was  a  man  of  mi 
generous  disposition,  though  of  reserved  habits ;  he  is  still  remei 
with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  personal  respect  and  of   that  { 
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feeling  which  even  ill  oonduot  can  scarcely  eztinguisb  towwdi  the 
last  reprea«itative  of  a  long  and  honourable  line,  uoBtaiDed  b;  grm 
vice  and  imsuUied  by  dishonour.  He  was  sometime  M.P.  for  Cv- 
lisle,  he  died  unmarried  25  September,  1746,  and  was  buried  in  llw 
ohapel  of  Hilton.  He  was  the  last  ouUe  heir  of  the  elder  bnuKh  of 
the  family.  He  devised  all  his  estates  (6  Nov.  1739.)  to  his  nephn 
sir  Richard  Musgrave,  bart.  on  condition  of  his  taking  the  name  of 
Hilton  only.  Within  a  few  yean  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  eststa 
were  sold  under  an  act  of  parliament  (23  Qeo.  II).  The  oastk  asl 
manor  of  Hilton  were  oontraoted  for  to  Mr.  Wogao,  but  the  nk 
was  not  perfected  and  they  were  soon  after  porohased  by  Hvy, 
widow  of  Geot^  Bowes,  esq.,  and  John  Bowes,  of  StreatJam,  «q. 
M.P.  for  the  southern  division  of  the  eounty  of  Dnrfaam,  is  the  pn- 
sent  proprietor  of  Hilton  oastle  and  the  donuun. 

10  return  to  the  descent  of  a  junior  branch  c^  the 
family,  (see  page  246)  Henry  Hilton,  yoouger  sod  of 
sir  William,  was  a  captain  in  the  States  service  imdw 
Maurice  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  sometiiiK  of 
South  Shields,  and  his  wiU  is  dated  31  May,  1K», 
then  intending  to  "  goe  for  London."  He  married  twice ;  bf  hi> 
tirst  wife,  a  Brandling,  he  had  two  sons,  Heniy  of  Sontii  Shiride 
— and  Nathaniel,  vicar  of  Billinghurst  (at  whose  house  Henrr,  tka  I 
melancholy  baron  lived  for  many  yeara.)  who  married  Anne  Fridsy, 
and  by  her  had  Nathaniel,  who  died  without  issue,  Zephany,  a  citi- 
zen of  London  who  had  children  living  in  1693,  and  An&ODj  of 
Billinghurst,  whose  only  aurviring  son  was  Benjamin,  aecretwy  tfi  \ 
lord  Cteve,  bishop  of  Duriiam,  who  was  living  at  Islington  in  1696. 

Henry  Hilton  of  South  Shields,  eldest  son  of  Hcniy,  (first  named,) 
married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Stephen  Kitchin.  His  will  is  doted  . 
6  May,  1637,  and  he  desires  (with  the  love  of  panrntage  whid  be- 
longs to  old  families,)  to  be  buried  is  the  church  of  St.  Hilde  dbet  | 
his  father.  He  left  a  son  Bobert,  who  was  under  age  in  1637,  ■ 
"master  and  mariner;"  he  married  Isabel  Selby  at  South  Sbiddt, 
8  May,  1669,  and  by  her  had  two  eons,  Robert  bom  1663,  to 
whom  baron  Hilton  was  a  sponsor  and  of  whom  nothing  more  m 
known,  and  Henry  Hilton  (named  with  his  brother  Bobeti  in  the 
will  of  John  Hilton  of  Hilton,  esq.,  as  near  relatives,  22  July,  1668," 
styled  of  Hilton  castle,  sailor,  in  his  marriage  liomue  with  Sanb 
CSerke,  9  Jan.  16S2-4.  He  had  three  sons,  John,  Gecose,  and 
Henry,  Geoi^  was  bom  in  1688 — Henry  in  1692,  bat  them  sabar 
quent  existence  is  unknown.  John  Hilton  was  baptized  8  Jnw 
1686,  and  married  Hsjinah  Moore,  a  widow,  22  Feb.  1709.    Hetiied 
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poor,  and  the  adininistrfttion  of  his  goodsi  was  given  to  on< 
creditors.     He  left  one  son  Balph,  baptised  20  March,  171* 
preferred  emigration  from  his  native  country  to  a  fruitless  s 
with  poverty  at  home.     He  married  Mehetabel,  second  daug] 
Daniel  Lawrence  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  27  Dec.  174 
afterwards  settled  in  Jamaica:   he  had  three  sons,  1.  Job 
died  at  New  York  leaving  two  sons  Balph  and  Thomas.     2. 
who  died  in  Virginia  leaving  two  sons,  William  and  Daniel, 
William  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,   who,  as  his  father  ha< 
before  him,  came  to  England  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  i 
lay  a  successful  claim  to  the  estates  of  Hilton.     He  was  s 
recommended  by  sir  Isaac  Heard  to  George  Allan  of  Grange, 
prosecution  of  his  claim.      He  returned  dispirited  but  not 
hearted  like  his  father,  to  Jamaica,  and  lived  to  satisfy  himse 
his  claim  to  the  blood  of  the  Hiltons  was  capable  of  proof, 
though  the  estates  are  alienated  for  ever,  yet  there  seems  lit 
son  to  doubt  that  the  descendants  of  Ralph  are  the  legitimat 
representatives  of  the  blood  and  the  honours  of  the  Hiltons  < 
ton  castle.     He  died  in  Jamaica,  in  1837,  aged  88  years. 
CKHis  1.  Jacob  Johnson  Hilton  died  in  Jamaica,  28  Nov.  171 
George  Gk>rdon  Hilton  died  at  Felsted  in  England,  20  Aug 
3.  William  died  in  Jamaica  22  Dec.  1778,  leaving  a  wife  an( 
chililren.    4.  John  Hilton  was  an  officer  in  the  British  servi 
served  in  the  Peninsula,  &c.     5.  Thomas  Rickets  Hilton  ;  6.  I 
7.  Strickland,  Ralph,  and  Samuel  Barret,  all  living  in  1822 
five  daughters,   Mehetable,   Mary,  Elizabeth  Tomlinson,   6< 
and  Heniretta,  all  married. 

''  It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  t 
of  Baron,  so  constantly  bestowed  on  the  ancient  house  ( 
ton  and  which  has  been  adopted  without  scruple  in  the  te: 
any  country  where  the  term  nobility  is  not  exclusively  confi 
the  Peerage,  the  Hiltons  would  have  ranked  as  noblesse  in  the 
est  sense  of  the  word,  yet  I  believe  the  title  of  Baron  had  no  re 
to  any  Peerage  supposed  to  be  created  by  one  or  more  sumn 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  III.,  but  was  given 
general  courtesy  of  the  country,  either  from  respect  to  the  lo 
immemorial  existence  of  a  family  in  a  gentle  state  long  before  i 
ation  of  barons  either  by  writ  or  summons,  or  else  with  refei 
the  rank  which  the  Hiltons  undoubtedly  held,  of  Barons  of  the 
rich  sitting  with  a  sort  of  provincial  peerage  in  the  great  co 
their  ecclesiastical  palatine,  and  possessing  some  degree  of  coi 
or  consulting  power  which  can  be  very  ill  understood  or 
though  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of 
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p^n  Elegi!  upon  mg  lonourct  {r(tn)) 

Ah  ani)  crounlresmen  (bt  baliant  Ctol 

gJlontl#  Jgotuatt,  Snon,  ;PenU)icl 

iUmpMn,  cnatinin,  ant  0arna&j!" 


to  Heron  led  the  way 
th  fell  OD  one  day : 
la  burst  with  griefe  thi 
.  ......uuu  ....^uQv.  »..w».»  .heir  survivor  be: 

The  Dext  to  these  stoat  Carnabi/  he  fell, 

To  make  the  nnmber  a  just  paralell. 

Six  braver  men  then  these  the  fruitfull  North, 

Of  Martiall  spirits,  in  one  age  Dear  brought  forth : 

If  we  may  nature  check  without  offence, 

Shee  was  too  prodigal!  in  her  expence: 

Six  sach  brave  men  to  be  borne  in  one  age 

And  fall  so  soone  must  some  sad  fate  presage. 

Had  these  six  liv'd,  the  King  had  Iiad  no  need 

T'have  rais'd  the  South-parts,  to  make  good  the  Twi 

These  six  I  dare  say  had  secur'd  it  more, 

1'lien  Rome  did  with  her  Legions  heretofore. 

Had  Claveriii  liv'd  t'have  been  their  geaerall, 

H*bad  more  secur'd  the  North-parts  then  that  wall 

Severus  rais'd  so  high,  had  it  still  stood, 

The  presence  of  these  six  had  been  as  good : 

But  those  same  sinnea  which  cut  of  these,  I  feare 

Will  make  the  passes  over  Trent  as  cleare : 

Our  sinnea  have  brought  in  strangers  heretofore, 

(As  friends  proud  conquerours)  and  may  do  once  mor 

From  •CHARACTERS  akd  ELEGIES,  bi 

FkAKdS  VVoBTLET,  Eiaght  uid  Barimtl. 

Prioleil  in  the  Yeere,cui3CSLvj." 
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*  NOnTHtlHBIUAN  fiUPEHSTITION. 


N  Northumberland,  Holly,  by  a  licence  that  the  Botanirt 
will  not  aJlow,  is  divided  into  two  kinde,  He  uid  8U 
Be  has  pricklee,  but  of  8hA,  being  the  upper  leavM  of 
the  tree, 

"  Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear." 
The  leaves  of  the  She-Holly  poBsess  the  wondrow 
virtue,  if  gathered  in  a  proper  manner,  of  ezdting  dreams  conceming 
that  momentous  topic,  a  future  husband  or  wife.  To  ensure  this,  the 
leaves  must  be  plncked  upon  a  Friday  evening,  about  midni^t,  bf 
partiea  who  from  their  setting  out,  until  next  day  at  dawn,  muf  t  pre- 
serve unbroken  silence.  They  are  to  be  collected  in  a  three  cornered 
handkerchief;  and  after  beiog  brought  home,  nine  of  the  leaves  miut 
be  selected,  and  tied  with  nine  knots,  inside  the  handkerchief,  and 
then  plaoed  ondemeath  the  pillow.  A  dream,  worthy  of  all  credit, 
will  be  the  issue. 

My  informant  was  once  the  leader  of  a  party,  in  on  expedition, 
that  promised,  by  means  of  these  potent  Holly  leaves,  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  futurity.  It  oonsisted  of  himself,  at  that  time  a  farm-la- 
bourer, of  his  master's  eiater,  and  the  female  servant.  When  decrat 
folks  had  gone  to  bed,  these  three  madcaps  set  out,  in  profoimd 
silence,  for  the  tree,  which  stood  at  a  farm-onstead,  at  a  conside^ 
able  distance ;  and,  having  got  there,  they  provided  themselves  with 
the  requisite  supply.  On  the  way  back,  it  added  much  to  the  frolto, 
that  each  endeavoured  by  all  devisable  extravagances,  to  induce  his 
or  her  fellows  to  break,  in  a  heedless  moment,  the  silence  essential  to 
the  rite.  This,  though  productive  'of  much  mirth,  elicited  no  prohne 
voice.  As  the  bead  of  the  party  lived  at  a  separate  farm-house,  it 
was  previously  agreed,  that  if  on  going  home  he  should  be  refused 
admittance,  he  was  to  return,  and  his  two  companions  would  provide 
him  with  s  bed,  beside  his  master.  The  difference  between  master 
and  servant,  at  that  period,  was  not  so  very  wide,  as  to  make  thia  be 
reckoned  an  impropriety.  He  went  home  and  knocked,  but  sa  he 
would  not  answer  the  questions  put  to  him,  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  hie  master's  house,  into  which  he  was  admitted  by  his  expectant 
partners.  At  the  time  he  entered  his  maaler's  bed  room,  which  was 
upstfurs,  the  master  happened  to  be  asleep;  and  he  having  undressed, 
as  quietly  as  possible,  and  prepared  his  Holly,  crept  in  behind  him. 
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This,  however,  roused  the  slumbering  farmer,  who  was  sur] 
find  his  bed  invaded  in  this  unceremonious  way.  "  Wha^s  th 
shouts  out.  No  reply.  ^*Is  thee  Geordy!^^  (His  first  Ix 
lived  at  an  ofi'-farm.)  Deep  silence.  '^  Is  thee  Tommy !  ^  ( 
of  his  sons.)  No  answer.  '^  Is^t  thee  Michael  !^  (The  real 
He  only  heard  the  deep,  guttural  suspirations  of  him  whon 
dressed.  The  farmer,  in  much  perplexity,  was  about  to  don 
ments,  and  descend  to  the  kitchen,  to  enquire  after  his  singi: 
fellow.  It  was  well  he  did  not,  as  the  parties  below,  wot 
equally  tantalized  him  with  dumb  show.  As  it  was^  they  w 
stationed  at  the  door,  ill-able  to  restrain  their  pent  up  mirtl 
farmer,  at  length,  supposing  the  intruder  to  be  asleep,  and 
could  be  none  other  than  he  had  surmised,  judged  it  most  a 
to  follow  his  example.  When  morning  arrived,  the  whole  tli 
explained ;  and  the  farmer  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh,  at  his  ov 
in  the  pantomimCn 

*•  For  gentle  dulness  ever  loves  a  joke." 
The  result  of  the  matter  was,  that  Michael  had  a  dream,  in  v 
saw  two  damsels ;  of  whom,  the  thoughts  of  the  evening  beinj 
most,  the  master'*s  sister  was  one ;  but  neither  of  them  was 
rather  they,  whom  he  afterwards  led  before  the  priest. 

J.  Har 


TO   THB   MEMORY  OF  THE 

3ae\j,  3aot>ett  Clarke*  9i,  f^. 

LECTURER  OF  HEXHAM. 


"  He  sleeps  in  dost,  and  all  the  Muses  monrn, 
He,  whom  each  virtue  fir*d,  each  giaoe  refin'd. 
Friend,  teacher,  pattern,  darling  of  Mankind ! " 

The  Mins 


N 


O  servile  motive  prompts  the  mournful  lay, 
No  wayward  passion  fans  the  vapid  flame 

Of  him,  who  seeks  unseen,  unheard,  to  pay 
His  feeble  tribute,  to  an  honoured  name. 
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But  when  art  elevates  her  plan 
From  things  inanimate  to  man ; 
Dares  to  attempt  the  bold  design 
To  trace  the  **  human  face  divine/' 
To  ev'ry  trait  expression  gives — 
'Tis  done — and  lo  I  the  canvass  lives ! 
Creative  thus,  yet  not  content 
The  lonely  portrait  to  present, 
Art  still  proceeds,  from  nature  still 
Derives  new  lessons  for  her  skill; 
And  learns,  as  varying  forms  increase, 
To  group  ihem  in  the  social  piece. 

This  is  the  master-work  of  art. 
Engaging  most  the  eye  and  heart: 
Each  figure  lives,  and  acts — we  gaze. 
And  feel  the  picture,*  which  we  praise : — 
But  genVous  art  all  praise  dislikes, 
And  gives  her  pencil  up  to  S        s;^ 
"  Take  this,'*  says  she,  "  which  when  you  use, 
*'  Some  interesting  subject  chuse, 
**  Such  sentiments  alone  to  move, 
^^As  taste  and  virtue  may  approve.^' 
S        0  took  both  pencil  and  advice ; 
Next  takes  his  horse — and  in  a  trice 
His  wisely-judg'd  attendance  gives 
Where  sodal  love  with  R  m^  lives* 

A  village,  which  I  dare  not  Dame*^ 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  is  a  shame 
No  bard  should  e'er  that  village  sing. 
Where  flows  the  true  Castalian  spiing — 
Then  be  it  call'd  and  understood 
The  Village  of  Grood  Neighbourhood.' 

1  Mr.  Sykes,  a  portrait  painter* 
2  John  Rotheram,  A«M.  rector  of  Houghton-le- Spring.  He  was  the  secoi 
80DS  of  the  Rev.  William  Rotheram,  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar-School  a 
Bridge  in  Northimiberland,  where  he  was  bom  June  22, 172d»  and  after  bein 
under  his  fiither,  became  a  member  of  Queen's  College»  Oxford  in  1746* 
Trevor  Buhop  of  Durham  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Ryton ;  and  in 
moved  him  to  the  valuable  Rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  He  wa-^  soon  aftei 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  Lord  Crewe*s  Charity ;  and  in  1779  hi*ld  the  vicarage  < 
He  died  at  Bambrough,  July  10,  1789,  aged  64. 

^  Hooghton-le- Spring. 
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Here  R m  lives  in  blest  retreat. 

In  Gilpin's^  ancient  hallow'd  seat. 

The  ever  hospitable  door 

Still  opens  both  to  rich  and  poor ; 

With  plenty  still  the  house  is  stor'd ; 

Temp'rance  still  regulates  the  board** 

Perhaps  additionally  grac'd 

By  modem  elegance  and  taste. 

Here,  when  dull  winter  glooms  around, 
Nor  leaf  nor  ling'ring  flow*r  is  found; 

Then  R m  bids  the  season  smile, 

And  mirth  and  wine  the  year  beguile ; 
Good  humour,  then,  and  wit  agree. 
And  beauty  crowns  our  jubilee. 

Quoth  S s  to  S s,  "a  Groupe  so  large 

The  piece  intended  will  o'ercharge: 
This  huriy-buily  must  be  done 
**  Before  my  fav'rite  point  is  won. 
^'  I'll  wait  the  tranquil  hours  he  spends 
*^  In  converse  with  his  kindred  friends." 

Art,  present  all  the  while,  unseen, 
Now  peeping  from  behind  a  screen. 
Privy  to  S         's  deep  intent. 
Nodded,  and  wink'd,  and  smil'd  assent. 
The  feast  was  o'er ;  behind  the  rest 

8 8  stopp'd,  and  stay'd  an  oWnight  guest. 

The  morning  came — the  kindred  set 

Together,  en  famtlki  were  met. 

Quoth  S— — s,  "  tho'  yesterday  was  gay, 

"  Methinks,  we  more  eiyoy  to-day : 

"  Reduc'd,  we  need  not  much  comphdn — 

Three  generations  still  remain. 

And  now  a  thought  my  fieincy  strikes, 

A  thought,  which  if  none  here  dblikes, 
"  For  execution  seems  to  call — 
"  Give  me  but  leave,  I'll  groupe  you  all!" 

Ah !  how  imprudent  was  the  muse 
A  theme  so  difficult  to  chnse! 

4  Bernard  Gilpin,  "the  Apostle  of  the  North.** 
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times  in  which  it  occurred,  would  give  even  to  so  unusual  a  circum- 
stance, an  appearance  of  great  probability. 

After  his  return  from  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  he  appears  to  have 
gone  to  Scotland,  where  he  might  probably  have  relations,  and  taught 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gampsie,  in  the  shire  of  Stirling, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1 745.  The  suddenness  of  that 
event,  and  the  signal  success  that  had  crowned  the  arms  of  the  Pre- 
tender, from  the  successful  termination  of  the  battle  of  Prestonpans 
to  his  first  repulse  before  the  castle  of  Stirling,  had  alarmed  every 
district  in  Scotland,  and  filled  it  with  the  fearful  elements  of  civil 
war.  A  man  who  had  served  in  the  low  countries  would  not  have 
remained  an  idle  spectator  of  such  a  scene,  nor  would  it  be  difficult 
to  conjecture  the  cause  he  would  espouse;  having  served  in  the 
English  army  abroad,  and  fought  under  Greorge  11.  in  person  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided  the  most  active 
measures  had  been  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to 
resist  the  advance  of  the  Pretender,  and  in  organizing  the  native 
militia  it  wa»  very  natunil  that  an  intelligent  man  who  had  seen  ser- 
vice, should  receive  an  appointment  as  lieutenant.*  As  there  were 
but  a  limited  number  of  regular  troops  in  Scotland  before  the  arrival 

*The  CommiMion,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
John  George  Leake  after  his  decease : — 

"  Sol — By  yirtue  of  a  warrant  from  Lieut.  Qenerall  Josuah  Guest,  commander-in-chief 
of  aU  his  majesty's  forces  in  North-Brittan,  and  as  Proses  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  min- 
isters in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  for  levying  and  maintaining  five  independent  companies  in 
the  said  county,  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty^  person  and  government,  and  to  stop  the 
depredations  and  plunderings  of  the  rebells,  do  hereby  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint 
yon  Robert  Leek,  in  the  parish  of  Campsie,  gentleman,  to  be  second  lieutenant  of  that 
independent  company  commanded  by  Mr.  James  Dunbare  of  Mochrum ;  and  you  are 
diligently  to  train  and  exercise  the  private  men  under  your  command,  and  to  obey  all 
such  orders  and  directions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time,  receive  from  the  generall  com- 
manding-in-chief his  majesty's  forces,  for  the  time  being,  and  all  others,  your  supperior 
officers,  according  to  the  rules  of  war. 

And  I  am  sir. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
[Seal.]  ELPHENSTONE 

Stirling,  13  Dec.  1745. 

Stirling  CasUe,  2l3t  Dec.  1746. 
The  above  commission  approved  of  by 

Will  Blakbnet. 
Entered  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 

Ed'd  Lloyd. 
Entered  with  the  Commissary-Greneial, 

R.  POVEY. 

To  Mr.  RoBE&T  Leck,  in  the  parish  of  Campsie,  gentleman." 
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of  the  Duke  of  Comberland,  and  aa  tbeee  tiooiM,  after  the  6 
result  of  the  battle  of  Falkirfc,  were  kept  aetisg  on  the  defenare,  the 
eerrioes  of  a  nian  like  Robert  Leok  must  have  been  deeireble,  and 
aooordingly  he  was  employed  ia  traversing  the  country  with  other 
officers,  raising  and  exercising  volunteers,  and  it  may  be  infared 
that  he  was  of  moat  esBential  servioe  to  the  goveniment.  At  the 
period  of  the  date  of  his  commiwion ;  Major-Qenend  Blakeney  had 
taken  possession  of  the  castle  of  Stiiiing  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
Pretender,  where  Robert  Leok  is  said  to  have  gone  "  to  guide  the  can- 
non." He  was  probably  among  its  defenders  during  the  memorable 
siege  it  suatained,  and  being  actively  engaged  under  the  eye  of  tins 
old  aud  influeiftial  general  ofiBcer  at  a  critical  period,  he  may  have 
secured  in  him  a  patron  to  further  hia  subsequent  advancement. 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ^rom  Edinburgh, 
the  aiege  of  Stirling  castle  was  raised  by  the  rebels,  and  the  Dnke 
entered  on  the  Snd  of  July,  1 746.  He  remained  two  days  in  the 
eastle,  and  aa  Robert  Leak  held  the  rank  of  an  officer,  and  had  fongfat 
at  Dettingen,  the  first  battle  in  which  the  Duke  had  berai  engaged, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  personally  known  to  him.  It  is 
indeed  stated  that  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  Duke,  thoogh  no  sodi 
io^dflDt  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Historical  Memoirs."  Yet  this 
promotion  may  be  easily  accounted  for  under  the  ciroamstmoes. 
General  BIakeney''a  garrison  was  united  to  the  foroee  of  the  dnke, 
and  Leek  doubtless  oontinned  in  active  service  under  this  celebrated 
commander  until  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  was  [sresent  lU  the 
de(»sive  battle  of  GuUoden. 

After  the  suppresraon  of  the  rebellion.  Leek  left  Scotland  fw 
England,  and  in  the  mopth  of  February  following  received  his  first 
appointment  as  commissary  of  stores  at  Oape  Breton.'f' 

By  a  certificate  from  the  WaivOfficc,  he  was  placed  npoD  the  half- 
pay  of  thia  commisfflon,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1749 ;  it  is  pre- 
sumed about  the  period  of  tiia  return  from  Cape  Breton,  and  was 

f  TfaU  docnment  (■Im  foond  tmoag  the  papen  of  John  G«oiga  Leake)  tiBia  tbya : — 
"  OsoMB  K. 

George  Ibe  Second,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  King  of  OreeC  Briuin,  Fmm  mad 
[l.  B.J  IreUnd.  defender  of  ihe  futh,  gic^  Tc  oar  tnu^  uid  well  briored  Bofceit 
Lakl^  OenL  greetiiiB :  We  do  bj  Ihete  preaenti  a»utitute  and  tfpdbit  job 
to  be  oomminaiy  ot  our  (tore!  of  war  and  prerisiiin*  for  oar  Ibrcei  in  our  iilukd  ol  Cape 
Breton,  in  Nortb-Ameriea,  id  the  room  of  Thoniu  Kelby,  deceawd.  Yon  are  tberefare, 
careflillj  and  dUigeDtlf  to  ducfaa^  the  duty  of  commiiaarf  of  oar  tton»  of  wv  and 
proTuioni,  by  doing  and  perfbiming  all  roaancf  of  tbings  therennto  belonging ;  and  joa  are 
to  obeerre  and  follow  inch  orden  and  direetioni,  from  lime  to  tnne,  m  yon  ihaU  reenn 
from  at,  oar  goremor  of  oar  bland,  for  the  time  being,  or  aoy  other,  yom  nqwiioc 
officer,  according  to  the  mice  and  diecipUne  of  wii^  in  ponnanee  of  tbe  tnat  bcrefay 
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and  his  heirs,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  take  and  thereafter 
be  known  by  the  surname  of  Leake ;  but  that  if  he  refused  or  neglect- 
ed to  comply  with  the  condition,  or  if  he  should  die  before  arriving  at 
the  age  of  21  years,  then  the  said  real  and  personal  estate  should  be 
conveyed   and   transferred  by  his  executors  therein  named,   to  the 
mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  rector  and  church 
wardens  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  eldest  or  pre- 
ttding  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions respectively  in  the  said  city,  and  their  successors,  upon  this 
special  trust  and  confidence,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chasing or  endowing  of  a  house  and  lot  of  ground,  to  erect  or  endow 
a  building  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  for  the  reception,  maintenance, 
and  education,  from  time  to  time,  for  ever  thereafter,  of  as  many 
helpless  orphan  children,  (paying  no  regard  to  the  country  or  religious 
persuasion  of  their  deceased  parents,)  until  they  shall  severally  arrive 
at  an  age  to  be  put  out  apprentices  to  trades  or  services,  as  the  said 
trustees  shall  deem  the  annual  income,  arising  from  the  said  estates, 
fully  adequate  to  support ;  and  to  be  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, with  such  and  as  many  attendants  for  the  management  and 
government  thereof,  as  a  majority  of  the  said  trustees  shall  judge  to 
be  most  useful  and  expedient.     But  that  no  part  of  the  estates  de- 
vised shall  be  applied  to  the  purchasing  or  erecting  of  the  building 
aforesaid,  but  that  the  expence  thereof  shall  be  defrayed  solely  out  of 
the  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  said  real  and  personal  estate. 

This  will  being  insufficient  to  pass  the  real  property,  it  escheated  to 
the  State.  It  consisted  of  several  lots  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
tracts  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Clinton,  Essex,  Warren, 
and  Saratoga.  The  principal  portion  of  the  property  has  been  sold 
for  which  the  sum  of  85,754.49  dollars  had  been  received  into  the 
treasury  in  January,  1842.  Two  tracts  then  remained  unsold,  in 
Warren  and  Saratoga  counties,  containing  1 ,365  acres. 

Upon  this  paper  being  found,  the  executors  named  in  it,  applied 
to  the  Surrogate  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  to  have  it 
admitted  to  probate  as  a  valid  testamentary  disposition  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  deceased. 

After  a  long  investigation  before  the  Surrogate,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  he  determined  in  favour  of  the 
executors  and  admitted  the  will  to  probate.  This  decision  was  ap- 
pealed from,  and  carried  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  where  it  was  finally 
settled  that  the  will  though  inoperative  as  to  the  real  estate,  was  a 
good  and  valid  disposition  of  the  personal  property. 

After  the  decision  of  this  case  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  Robert 
Watts,  the  residuary  legatee,  died  intestate,  without  issue,  having  ar- 
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Sootch  claimants,  each  of  whom  contended  that  he  bel6ng 
difierent  family,  and  each  class  claimed  to  be  related  to 
virtue  of  a  descent  from  collateral  branches  of  the  particula 
with  which  they  maintained  he  was  connected. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  speculate  u 
babilities  arising  under  such  a  state  of  facts :  it  was  incumb 
each  of  the  claimants  to  make  out  their  own  case.  This  t 
entirely  failed  to  accomplish,  and  as  the  intention  of  Mr.  Le 
evident  from  his  will,  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  carry  out 
tention  outweighed  every  other  consideration. 

That  his  views  were  not  carried  out  as  well  with  respect  to 
as  to  his  personal  estate,  was  from  a  mere  technical  defec 
execution  of  this  instrument.  He  made  no  distinction  hin 
tween  the  two  kinds  of  property,  but  devoted  both  to  the  c 
ject.  Every  principle  of  justice,  therefore,  would  seem  to  dici 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  overlook  the  technical  defect  1 
the  real  estate  had  come  into  its  hands,  and  to  devote  it  to  t 
volent  object  designed  by  the  testator. 

To  defeat  the  dying  intention  of  this  benevolent  man  by  si 
in^  his  property  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  never  knew,  ' 
no  claim  upon  him  founded  in  natural  affection ;  and  who 
own  testimony  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  his  existence,  a  mi 
life  had  been  passed  in  melancholy  seclusion,  brooding  over  th 
ful  deprivation  that  he  had  no  relatives  upon  earth,  and  who 
property  that  his  name  might  be  perpetuated  in  tiie  descendai 

spoken  of  by  either  daM  of  the  Scotch  claimants.  The  entry  in  the  Ilegist 
tisns  at  All  Saints  church,  Newcastle,  stands  thus : — "  1722,  Joly  22,  Rol 
of  William  Leek,  malt  maker.**  This  makes  him  to  have  entered  his  l»2i 
December,  1773,  bat  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  consider 
elapsed  between  his  birth  and  his  baptism,  BUs  mother  probably  died  in  child 
the  baptism  of  a  daughter  of  William  Leek — the  fruit  of  a  second  marriage— oc 
Saints,  in  little  more  than  two  years  after  that  of  Robert  Leek.  It  should  als 
in  mind  that  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  no  relative  was  near  him — a  circumsti 
may  be  taken  to  account  for  a  discrepancy  of  a  year  or  two  in  a  Newspaper  obii 
Scotch  witnesses  concur  generaUy  in  the  fact  that  after  his  return  from  Flanden 
school  at  Campsie,  and  that  he  continued  in  that  occupation  until  the  breaking 
rebellion  in  1746,  but  they  do  not  show  that  he  ever  was  a  teacher  there  at  ai 
period.  They  describe  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  education ;  they  distingui 
the  appellative  of  the  'fine  English  teacher,'  and  say  *he  spoke  with  an  Engl 
This  evidence— added  to  the  fact  that,  though  diligent  search  has  been  made, 
has  been  found  in  Scotland  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  relation  to  the  < 
-^is  strongly  corroborative  of  his  English  origin.  It  is  reasonable  then  to  coi 
the  very  circumstances  which  may  be  conjectured  to  have  driven  him  from  h 
early  youth,  might  still  induce  him,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  to  seek  an 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  at  a  distance  from  his  birthplace. — Ed,  T, 


mADmoNB,  Sue. 

Of  tiungs  which  their  united  power  call'd  forth 

From  the  pore  depths  of  her  hnmanity ! 

A  maiden  gentle,  yet  at  duty's  call. 

Firm  and  unflinching  as  the  lighthouse  reared 

On  the  island  rock,  her  lonely  dwelling  place; 

Or  like  the  invincible  rock  itself  that  brayes. 

Age  after  age,  the  hostile  elements, 

As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert's  cell. 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased,  nor  pa 
When,  as  day  broke,  the  maid,  through  misty  air. 
Espies  far  off  a  wreck,  amid  the  surf. 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles — 
Half  of  a  vessel ; — ^half — no  more ;  the  rest 
Had  vanished,  swallowed  up  with  all  that  there 
Had  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  vain, 
Or  thither  throng'd  for  refuge.     With  quick  glance 
Daughter  and  sire  through  optic  glass  discern, 
Clinging  about  the  remnant  of  this  ship, 
Creatures — how  precious  in  the  maiden's  sight; 
For  whom,  belike,  the  old  man  grieves  still  more 
Than  for  their  fellow-sufferers  engulfd 
Where  every  parting  agony  is  hush'd. 
And  hope  and  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife. 
**  But  courage,  &ther  t  let  us  out  to  sea — 
A  few  may  yet  be  saved."     The  daughter's  words. 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  with  faith. 
Dispel  the  father's  doubts:  nor  do  they  lack 
The  noble-minded  mother's  helping  hand 
To  launch  the  boat;  and,  with  her  blessing  cheer'd. 
And  inwardly  sustain'd  by  silent  prayer. 
Together  they  put  forth,  fether  and  child  f 
Each  grasps  an  oar,  and,  struggling,  on  they 
Rivals  in  effort;  and,  alike  intent 
Here  to  alude  and  there  surmount,  they  watch 
The  billows  lengthening,  mutually  cross'd 
And  shatter'd,  and  re-gathering  their  might; 
As  if  the  wrath  and  trouble  of  the  sea 
Were  by  the  Almighty's  sufferance  prolong'd. 
That  woman's  fortitude — so  tried,  so  prov'd — 
May  brighten  more  and  more! 

True  to  the  mark. 
They  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous  gorge, 


^otes  on  tjje  gnfirmar?  of  ^etocastU. 


VERSES  TO  A  LADY. 


THOU !    who    more    than    Beaoty's    Charmi  can'st 
boast; 
Thou  best  belov'd  hj  them  who  know  the  most ; 
'  Thy  spotless  Breast,  nor  Vice,  nor  Folly  Share, 
Intrinsick   (loodaess  reigns  sole  Monarch  there! 
While  rural  Sweets  invite  thy  longer  Stay, 
My  Muse  salutes  thee  with  her  artless  Lay ; 
Believes,  these  Strains,  ArdeHa  will  approve, 
The  Theme  !  what  every  Soul  like  thine  must  love ! 
Of  busy'd  Towns  I've  heard  thee  oft  complain, 
"  Where  nought  prevail'd  but  Vanity  and  Gain ; 
"  That  Virtue  thence  had  took  her  last  Farewell, 
"And  fix'd  her  Scepter  in  the  Hermit's  Cell." 
But  now,  my  Fair !  thy  causeless  fears  disown, 
The  awful  Goddess  reawmnes  her  Throne ! 
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Again  in  sooial  Life  exerts  her  Swsy, 

And  de^s  to  smile  on  this  auspicioos  Day ! 

As  Heaven  had  spoke  by  some  prophetick  Call, 

Compasaioa  seems  the  darling  Choice  of  all ! 

Here,  none  reject  the  helpless  Stranger's  Cry, 

Nor  Priests,  Dor  Levites,  pass  regardless  by ; 

Bat  with  officnouB  Care  provide  Relief, 

Binds  up  his  Wounds,  and  sooth  his  plaintive  Grief: 

No  Sect  deny'd,^no  partial  End  desiga'd, 

Bat  all  a  salutary  Welcome  find. 

And  lo !  ere  long,  Beoevolenoe  shall  raise 
An  House  of  Health,  the  Joy  of  foture  Days, 
That  more  will  flourish  as  each  Vice  decays. 
To  Day  the  first  Foaadation  Stone  was  plac'd ; 
Which  hamble  Deed  *  a  worthy  Prelate  grac'd : 
To  that  good  Man,  what  Songs  of  Pnuse  belong, 
Whose  Christian  Mind  is  moral  as  his  Tongoe: 
Happy,  woald  ev'ry  Preacher  imitate 
His  pioos  Life,  and  be  as  truljf  Great! 


On  opening  one  of  the  poor  boxes  for  the  Infirmary  m  1751, 
chere  was  found  a  shilling  eoolooed  in  a  piece  of  paper  insoribed  : — 


ick  and  lame, 
Ing  freely  came 
s  the  want  of  wealtii, 
,  the  want  of  health. 

isands  find 
ine  greatest  blessing  of  mankind ; 
And  hence  may  millions  leam  to  know 

That  to  do  good*s  oar  end  below  ; 
That  vice  and  folly  must  decay 
Ere  we  can  reach  eternal  day. 

*  JoMph,  biibop  of  Dnthtm. 
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9i  (SooUpt  Xegenti  of  a  Ct; 
0fietoetng  fjoto  a  certa^ne  i^o 
toanDereti  from  ffis  Monm 
terie  of  Cmemoutl) 

9nti  going  tinto  s'  CaieiteU  of  ^eton  De-la- : 

0tole  iterefrom  a  PW»  ^eao  toitb  tnbat  I 

fell  bim  on  I)i0  tDoaie  bacit :  netoUe  to^itte] 

ttotonetip  tbe  ^uctou;  Qom  siunDiie  Qut{)e0 

gotten  out  of  ninem  tioofie^  and  oulti 

tQ2itetn0e0  ano  Qom  s<  0atein00 

of  mante  auntiente  men  ano 

toiue^  of  tietie  goooe  ^epojt. 

itUdtZ  in  a  field  a  little  to  the  north  east  oi 
mouth,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  th ! 
stead  of  Monk-house,  are  the  pedestal  and 
the  shaft  of  an  antient  Bood  or  Cross.     On  i 
{ace  of  the  former  is  inscribed  in  lettering  now 

obliterated,  ''  ip  ^ww  to  StOI  a  man  ;^w  a  ^iss'fi  ?l 

The  monument  is  of  whinstone  and  its  plan  that  of  an 
square.  It  is  materially  defaced  by  the  action  of  time,  the  v 
and  misuse,  and  its  sculptures,  which  have  been  of  a  very  ri< 
intricate  design,  are  nearly  worn  out.  In  order  properly  to  i 
the  monument,  a  clear  evening  should  be  chosen  when  the  bi 
the  setting  sun  are  cast  across  the  surface  of  the  stone  in  a  di 
nearly  parallel,  when  the  relief  is  perfectly  apparent,  but  to  c 
and  hasty  observation  the  pattern  is  totally  unintelligible. 

Master  Francis  Grose  informs  us  that  a  little  before  hi 
which  took  place  in  1773,  the  cross  had  been  thrown  down  a< 


eoed  extiemit;  which  flntered  the  socket  of  the  pedestal)  1 1 
ax  feet  and  aix  inebea  m  length ;  in  breadth,  one  foot  and  si 
and  in  thiokneea,  ten  inches  and  a  half.  The  pedestal  is  ali 
foot  and  ten  inches  in  outward  depth ;  in  length,  three  feet 
inobee ;  and  in  breadth,  two  feet  and  nine  inches,  *  The  tw  i 
wt  each  side  of  the  foliated  staff,  it  has  been  suggested,  nu. 
tended  to  represent  the  two  sainted  patrons  of  the  priory  • 
mouth,  SS.  Mary  and  Oswin.  Just  above  the  heads  of  th<: 
the  representations  of  two  animals  which  perhaps  may  be  li  I 
the  hippogriff.  Although  the  opposite  face  of  the  stooe  is  : 
obliterated  by  ite  use  as  a  rubbing  post  for  cattle,  yet  it  ie 
that  the  ornament  has  been  of  a  very  similar  character.  Om 
thority,  Grose,  states  that  the  stone  was  punched  so  full  of 
holes ""  by  the  country  people  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whc 
other  three  eudea  of  the  shaft  bore  any  ornament  whateve: 
curious,  however,  to  observe  that  these  very  "  round  holes  " 
means  of  producing  the  whole  of  the  pattern,  a  remark  e 
iqtplicable  to  the  ornaments  on  the  two  inferior  faces  of  the  si 
*  These  mMnneiiienti  were  obtained  bj  digging  down  to  the  bote  of  the 
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To  all  appearance  this  curious  relic  has  undeigone  fireqaent 
moval  and  mutation :  tradition  informs  us  that  the  original  site  of  the 
Monkstone  was  in  the  field  next  east  to  that  in  which  it  now  8tand% 
and  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  ground  in  question  will  satisfy  u 
that  this  presumption  is  correct.    Looking  in  the  direction  of  Tyne- 
mouth,  we  discern,  spreading  away  from  our  feet,  the  very  notioeaUe 
traces  of  an  antient  road,  and  by  carrying  the  vision  still  further,  we 
clearly  make  out  that  the  present  road  into  the  village  of  Tynemouth, 
forms,  with  this,  a  line  straight  almost  as  the  arrow.    This  ^olly, 
or  in  part,  corresponds  with  one  of  Hodgson'^s  suggestions  *  as  to  the 
original  intent  of  the  cross,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded  :  pro- 
bably Grose  saw  it  here.     Whatever  may  have  induced  its  removal 
from  this  site  is  of  course  unknown,  but  it  appears  next  to  have  been 
placed  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  to  the  west  of  its  present  posi- 
tion,  and  perhaps  vergmg  on  an  hundred  and  thirty  from  its  fonner 
site.      Here  it  appears  likely  that  the  existing  fragment  was  reset 
into  the  pedestal,  and,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  interest  attach- 
ed to  it  by  Grose,  it  became  popular,  and  the  potato  crops  suffered 
so  seriously  by  the  trespasses  of  visitors  to  view  the  relic,  that  the 
farmer  on  whose  land  it  stood,  like  unto  him  who  despoiled  Bobin  of 
Bisingham,  in  order  to  effect  a  riddance  of  the  nuisance,  determined 
upon  destroying  the  relic.    In  pursuance  of  this  intent,  the  farmer 
and  his  son,  a  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age,  -|-  attached  horses  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  (that  now  existing)  and  in  paysing  it 
out  of  its  socket,  split  away  the  side  of  the  pedestal  as  it  remains  to 
this  day.    The  two  pieces  were  set  on  each  side  of  the  pedestal,  and 
a  while  afterwards  the  upper  portion  was  dragged  away  by  ei/^t 
horses  to  a  dyke  side  hard  by,  and  there  buried.     The  latter  portion 
was  just  about  to  be  visited  in  like  sort,  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  further 
spoliation  was  stopped.    Probably,  however,  from  an  idea  of  placing 
the  remnant  of  the  shaft  and  pedestal  in  a  place  less  likely  to  lead  to 
the  detriment  of  the  farm  produce,  they  were  removed  for  a  third 
time  to  a  site  about  thirty-five  yards  north  east,  or  about  four  in  the 
same  direction  from  its  present  position.     Here,  on  the  building  of 
the  farmstead  by  Mr.  Blacklock,  (which  was  erected  just  west  of  the 
stone)  it  was  found  to  interfere  with  the  construction  of  an  outhouse 
requisite  to  the  farm :  on  this  account  it  was  removed  for  a  fourth 
and  last  time  to  the  spot  which  it  now  occupies — ^as  before  stated 
about  twelve  feet  to  the  south  west. 

•  in  Arch.  JEliana. 
t  Now  an  old  man  named  Hall — our  present  mformant. 
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A  fellow  antiquary,  *  glancing  casually  at  the  arches  of  th< 
ing^machine  attached  to  the  house,  his  eye  fell  on  certain  e 
the  haunch  of  one  of  the  arches  of  rather  different  appeara 
the  rest,  and  further  examination  induced  a  belief  that  it  was 
that  they  might  be  the  fragments  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
the  cross.  A  few  days  after,  the  writer  of  this  visited  the  f 
had  his  attention  directed  to  the  circumstance,  when,  from  th< 
and  colour  of  the  stone,  and  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
dim  and  weather-worn  ornamentation,  still  visible,  although 
chipped  into  smaller  portions  for  their  present  use,  he  is  in 
come  to  a  like  conclusion.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  becomes  a  i 
probability  that  when  Mr.  Blacklock  erected  the  farm  house 
bam,  he  discovered  the  fragment  of  the  shaft  so  long  buriec 
finding,  would  not  be  long  in  appropriating  it  to  his  use.  A 
original  appearance  of  the  cross  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture :  i 
may  not  have  had  steps  around  its  base,  although  it  is  probi 
it  would  be  provided  with  one  such  appendage  not  indue 
pedestal.  Strict  search,  however,  has  failed  in  discovering 
mains  of  such — ^if  there  ever  have  been  any  it  is  not  unli 
stones  would  be  used  in  the  buOding  of  the  house.  It  does 
pear,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  whether  the  monument  Ium 
ann  or  not :  it  is  probable  that  it  consisted  of  a  simple  si 
that  the  foliated  staff  depicted  on  the  two  broader  surface 
shaft  diverged  into  the  required  form  near  the  summit,  thu 
tnting  it  the  Gross  or  Rood  by  which  name  it  is  frequently  dec 

This  cross  is  alleged  to  have  been  erected  in  expiation  of  s 
recorded  in  the  following  legend : 

Ci)e  ILegenti  of  ti)e  ||ol^  jEonl 

as  iEasitet  ;f ranctsi  <^tO£(e 

telatetf)  tt  ttt  i^isi 

Itt  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  old,  a  certain  mon 
priory  of  Tynemouth  strolling  abroad,  came  unto 
tie  of  Seaton  de  la  Val,  whose  lord  was  a  huntini 
pected  home  anon.  Among  the  many  dishes  preparing  in 
chen  was  a  pig,  ordered  expressly  for  the  lord's  own  eatin] 
alone  suiting  the  liquorish  palate  of  the  monk,  and  though  a( 

*  Geoige  BippoDy  esq*  North  Shields,  who  has  material] j  aided  in  this  n 
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North  ShieldB.""  Another  authority  *  readers  it  posnUe  that  the 
monument  may  have  been  a  boundaiy  cross  of  the  peace  or  sanotuaiy 
of  S.  Oswin  of  Tinmouth — ^perhaps  it  has  served  the  double  purpoae 
of  index  and  boundary.  Even  so  late  as  1757,  when  a  ^'  Plan  of  the 
Manour  of  Tinmouth  and  Tinmouihshire,  &c.  f  was  surveyed  faj 
Isaac  Thompson,  the  place  was  called  ^^  CroM  Ctoffe  ^fMtXKCt^"" 
and  contained  nine  acres,  three  roods,  and  ten  perches, — a  measme- 
ment  probably  of  the  piece  of  land  in  which  it  originally  stood. 

From  the  foregoing  evidences  we  trust  we  have  inoontestably  shewn 
the  object  of  our  investigation  to  have  been  a  cross — the  ClTOMf  ^ 
^eatotl — but  the  question  still  remains  to  be  considered  as  to  its 
connection  with  the  legend  of  the  monk,  although  from  what  has  been 
said  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader^s  observation  that  our  diifik  has 
been  to  leave  but  little  room  for  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  lattv . 
We  are  aware  that  the  fsud  of  the  stone  being  engrawi^  with  the  inr 
soription — ^that  the  stone  carries  with  it,  what  under  other  ctroum- 
stances  or  in  other  cases  would  afford  incontestable  evidence  as  to  the 
meaning  and  histoiy  of  the  object  which  bore  such  record — we  aie 
aware  of  this,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  much  sooner  we  mig^ 
have  disposed  of  the  subject  had  popular  tradition  alone  comieQied 
the  fate  of  the  monk  with  the  object  of  our  investigati<«i — but  it  is 
otherwise,  and  our  course  will  be  to  ofler  certiun  reasons  for  the 
reader^s  consideration  why  such  connection  is  improbable.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  cross  was  in  eadstenoe  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  and  that, 
though  the  lettering  on  the  stone  (now  all  but  illegible)  is  evidently 


old,  it  is  considered  as  much  more  recent  than  the  cross  itsdf — indeed 
Hodgson  §  calls  it  qtbUe  modem.  Then  again  the  subject  matter  of 
the  ornamentation  on  the  shaft  contains  nothing  relevant  to  the 
legend  or  does  it  exhibit  any  points  whatever  separable  from  our  ideas 


*  W.  S.  Gibson,  esq.     f  In  Brands  time,  preserved  at  Nordiiimberiand ! 
I  Sir  C.  Sbairp  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  says,  **  Those  kx>k  very  like  modem  mod 
clumsy  letters — there  certainly  is  a  floatrog  tradition  of  another  inscription  whieh  had  a 
tinge  of  poetry  in  it,  and  sounds  very  oncolar, 

'  O  horrid  dede 
To  kill  a  man  for  a  pig's  hede.'" 
This  apparently  puzsling  circumstance  wouldiead  us  to  suppose  that  the  present  inaerip- 
tion  was  cut  on  the  stone  on  the  obliteration,  through  time,  of  a  former :   it  most  be  ob- 
served howrever  that  this  circumstance  still  allows  our  other  remarks  to  hold  good 

§  In  Arch.  JBL 
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of  a  croas.    Passmg  over  the  probabQity  or  the  improbabilil  ' 
cross  having  been  erected  to  oommemorate  a  mtirder — (for  as  i 
were  erected  for  manifold  purposes,  this  consideration  might  b  i 
to  dispute)  we  proceed  by  supposing,  for  the  nonce,  that  if  th 
had  been  intended  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  knowled^  < 
mnrder,  or  something  derignated  as  such,  would  not  the  sculpt 
contrived  to  place  the  inscription  (the  sole  and  manifest  o1 ; 
making  a  record  at  all)  on  some  part  of  the  shaft  specially  d 
for  its  reception — and  not  to  endanger  its  preservation  by  pla  : 
upon  the  plain  flat  surface  of  the  pedestal,  where,  more  exp  i 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  accident,  and  wear,  than  any  ; 
the  shaft,  it  must  at  once  have  occurred  to  the  sculptor  of  the 
ment  as  the  most  nnsuitable  place  that  could  be  imagined, 
further  worthy  of  note  that  the  shaft  is  a  perfect  mass  of  ii 
ornament — ^hardly  an  inch  of  unworked  stone  being  noticeable 
part,  indeed  the  workman  seems  to  have  sought  to  fill  up  eve  i 
tion  of  the  stone  with  the  design.    Now  this  very  want  of  r  i 
the  shaft  itself,  would  induce  the  party  who  has  carved  the   i 
tion,  to  place  it  upon  the  pedestal,  solely  because  there  was  1 1 
for  it  elsewhere :  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  ins< 
and  the  cross  were  coeval — it  would  then  have  been  provided 
the  &ce  of  the  shaft. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  labouring  (it  is  hoped  not  unsnocessf ; 
shewing  the  cross  to  be  unconnected  with  the  legend,  at  least 
was  not  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  event  therein  relate  i 
are  still  in  difficulty  how  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  : 
tion ;  in  this,  however,  the  reader  cannot  be  more  at  a  loss  th ! 
selves,  and  very  probably  his  imaginaticm  may  prove  as  fe: 
conjuring  up  a  host  of  circumstances  which  he  may  think  ni 
less  likely  to  explain  the  matter.  Tradition,  as  has  been  jui! 
marked,  ^^  though  in  general  true  in  the  main  is  seldom  cor 
details,^  and  the  tale  of  the  monk,  perchance,  while  possetti 
adumbration  of  truth,  has  in  the  course  of  time  become  cc 
interpolated,  and  perhaps  its  meaning  extended  by  frequent  re]; 
from  generation  to  generation.  Admitting  this,  we  proceed  I 
the  only  feasible  conjecture  that  has  occurred  to  us :  imagici 
moment  that  the  monk,  laden  with  the  savoury  morsel  he  hai 
from  the  spit  of  Seaton,  is  wending  his  homeward  way  along  the 
road  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  fair  towers  of  Tinemo 
ing  up  before  him  give  note  of  the  vicinage  of  a  place  whereat 
regale  himself  to  his  heart'^s  content — ^when,  turning  suddenhi 
he  beholds  a  pursuer  whose  purpose  our  friar  at  once  diviii 
rushing  onward,  throws  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  cross 
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tbe  inoMlBed  kn^t  any  bare  weahed  his  yeageaabo,  v^anUsse  at 
forgetful  of  tbe  sanctity  of  the  spot.  Just  va  Ae  maoner  of  tboie  wba 
fly  tor  abactuary  to  tbe  gates  of  a  cathiockal,  may  tbie  monk  have  Sed 
to  the  Gcota,  oountin^  on  safety  where  he  fouod  stripaa. 

In  thia  oaae  it  is  oot  difficult  to  oonoeite  that  the  mooks,  always 
jealoOB  of  their  ardes  and  ^nleges,  would  fed  exoeedieg  wroth  at 
the  indignity  perpetrated  oa  their  brotho^,  aad  reseat  tbe  insult  and 
injury  by  tbe  burst  of  pious  horror  on  tbe  stone,  and  tbe  much  osoro 
efibotive  mode  of  (^q>easiBg  their  ire  by  the  haading  over  of  Iwids : 
as  to  tbe  preoioe  period  of  the  trtmsaotion  we  oannot  offet  evoa  a  coa- 
jeotnre.  There  is  yet  another  view  of  tbe  subject :  we  have  before 
alluded  to  the  nnowtainty  of  deta^  as  banded  down  in  traditioa,  and 
spoken  of  the  likelihood  of  the  Gross  having  be^  erected  as  a  boand- 
ary<tfthe  sanotuaiy  of  S.  Oswin.  Now  there  are  those,  Grose  amon^ 
the  number,  who  wiU  deny  the  preawnption  that  a  monk  had  iwythii^ 
to  do  irith  the  a£hir  at  aU ;  to  snit  sqoh  an  o^Jiion  it  seems  far  firont 
improbable  that  tbe  obloquy  which  was  fomeriy  heaped  on  erery- 
tidng  appertainiBg  to  the  "  autient  fhith,""  had  in  like  manner  been 
applied  ia  this  case — an  olden  legend  of  a  thicTish  vagabond  fiywg 
bom  the  pursuit  of  the  injured  to  the  eanotoaiy  of  TioMOOuth,  aad 
teoeiving  the  obastisetnent  due  to  bis  offeoce  and  perhaps  more,  Bii^t 
easily  be  made  the  vehicle  of  senseless  vituperatioa  aad  abuse,  by  tbe 
iotroduotion  of  iiio  figure  of  a  glattooous  monk  oommittiti^  all  sorts 
of  iniquities  and  fbllies  under  cover  of  the  privileges  of  bis  order. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  DaonuDieBt 
called  tbe  Mouk  Stone  was  onginally  aod'  solely  a  cross — ihe  Cross 
of  Seatoo,  and  that  at  some  subsequent  period  a  nuirder  has  taken 
place  at  the  spot,  the  remea^raaee  of  which  the  Bioiihs,  or  ttie  con- 
mon  people,  as  the  case  may  be,  sought  t»  hand  down  to  postcoit;  by 
carving  tbere(»i 

"IB  )Q«r»r  to  KOI  c  mam  ;fw  a  ^ptfts'it  )|eaD." 

6b0.   B.   BlCHARDBOIf. 

• 

On  tbe  foregoing  legend  have  been  founded  the  two  ballads  wfaic^ 
are  now  presented  to  the  reader — the  first  from  tbe  pen  of  Robert 
Owen,  esq.,  formerly  of  North  Shields,  and  the  second  from  that  of  a 
valued  contributor  to  our  vrork.  To  say  that  they  are  amplificaticHts 
of  the  legend  ie  supererogatory,  but  it  is  Beceasary  so  state  that  the 
notes  vbinh  accompanied  tha  tonaer  in  its  primaiy  pubUcation  have 
been  dispensed  with  as  needless.  *  %  Delaval '  was  first  printed  bi 
HiHie'd  Table  Book  in  a  style  stuflM  full  of  epithet  quauit — so  ouidi 
so  as  to  Tender  it  nearly  unint^giUe  to  ^e  general  reader,  tf  even 
it  escape  tbe  (iiaige  of  beii^  over  done  is  its  labouring  after  ao  tuiti* 


bo. 

quated  orthography.  It  wm  printed  in  toon  nwdem  etyl 
"  London  University  Magazine"  and  in  tbe  "  Story  TeUer."  ' 
ia  a  modernised  version  of  the  ballad  as  originally  printed  by 


WHAT  want  ye,  what  want  ye  Uion  holy  fri 
Jf    Sud  Sb  Delaval'a  warder  brave ; 
*     What  lack  ye,  what  lack  ye,  then  jolly  fr 
Saith — Open  the  portal,  knave ! 
Wearie  leagues  three  &om  the  Priorie 
I've  come  since  the  sun  hath  Bnul'd  on  die  sea. 

Now  nay  !  now  nay  !  thou  hiJy  friar, 

I  may  not  let  ye  in ; 

Sir  Delaval's  mood  is  not  foe  tbe  laod, 

And  he  cares  not  to  shrive  hia  sin ; 

And  should  he  return  with  bia  howd  w4  hocv, 

He  will  gar  thy  holiness  rin. 

For  Christ  his  sake !  now  say  not  nay, 

Bat  open  the  portal  to  me ; 

And  I  will  donne  a  rich  benison 

For  thy  gentlesse  and  conrtesie ; 

By  mass  and  by  rood'-  if  this  boon  is  withstood 

Tlioa  shall  perish  by  sorcerie. 

Then  qnicklie  tlie  portal  was  apesli  widie. 

Sir  Delaval's  hall  was  tasde  free^ 

And  the  table  was  spread  Ibr  tbe  &iar  with  ipeed. 

And  he  feasted  right  plentifdltie. 

IHd  a  friar  wicht  ever  lack  of  nngbt 

When  he  tooken  cheap  hostelrie  ? 

And  the  friar  be  ate,  and  the  friar  be  dxy^i 

Till  the  cellarman  wondered  fbll  sore, 

And  he  wish'd  him  at  home  at  St.  Oswin's  tomb. 

With  his'  relicks  and  missal  lore : 

But  the  friar  did  eat  of  the  ventson  meat, 

And  the  friar  he  drunk  the  more! 
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Now  this  day  was  a  day  of  wassail  kept. 
Sir  Delaval's   birth  day,  1  ween, 
Aod  many  a  knight  and  ladye  bright. 
In  Sir  Delayal*8  castle  was  seen; 
Bat  since  the  snn  on  the  bine  sea  shone, 
They'd  hunted  the  woods  so  green. 

And  rich  and  rare  was  the  feast  preparM 

For  the  knights  and  ladyes  gay ; 

And  the  field  and  the  flood  both  yielded  their  brood. 

To  grace  the  festal  day: 

And  the  wines  from  Spain  which  long  had  lain 

And  spices  from  fiu:  Cathay. 

Bat  first  and  fidrest  of  all  the  feast. 

By  Sir  Delaval  priz'd  most  dear, 

A  &t  boar  roasted  in  seemly  gdise, 

To  grace  his  lordly  cheer: 

The  reek  from  the  fire  sore  hanger'd  the  friar. 

In  spite  of  refecting  gear. 

And  thns  thought  the  friar  as  he  sate, 
«  This  Boar  is  right  savourie ! 
I  wot  'tis  no  sin  its  head  to  win 
If  I  mote  right  cnnninglie ; 
This  godless  knight  is  a  churdi-hating  wicbt, 
To  filch  him,  no  knaverie. 

With  that  he  took  his  leathern  poke, 

And  whetted  his  knife  so  sheen. 

And  he  patiently  sat  at  the  kitchen  grate 

Till  no  villeins  were  thither  seen ; 

Then  with  meikle  drede  cut  off"  the  boar's  hede, 

As  tho'  it  never  had  been* 

Then  the  fiiar  he  nimbly  footed  the  sward. 

And  bent  him  to  holy  pile ; 

For  once  within  its  sacred  shrine, 

He'd  laugh  and  joke  at  his  gmle ; 

But  hie  thee  &st  with  thy  utmost  llaste. 

For  thy  gate  is  many  a  nule. 
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Now  Christ  7e  save !  when  the  vUleiDS  saw. 

The  boar  withoat  his  hede, 

Thej  wist  and  grie  that  witcherie 

Had  done  the  fearsome  deed: 

In  sore  distraught  the  friar  they  sooght. 

To  help  them  in  their  need. 

Thej  Bonght  and  sought,  and  long  they  sought. 

No  friar,  no  hede,  could  find, 

For  friar  and  hede  fiu  o'er  the  meade, 

Were  scudding  it  like  the  wind : 

But  haste,  but  haste !  thou  jolly  friar, 

Where  bolt  and  bar  will  bind. 


The  sun  was  high  in  his  journey's  flight. 

And  homeward  the  fisher  boat  rowed. 

When  the  deep  sounding  horn  told  Sir  Delaval's  i 

With  his  knights  and  ladyes  proud: 

The  bugpipes  did  sound,  and  the  jest  went  round. 

And  revebie  merrie  and  loud. 

But  meikle,  but  meikle  was  the  rage. 

Of  the  host  and  the  companie. 

When  the  tale  was  told  of  the  deed  so  bold. 

Which  was  laid  to  witcherie ; 

And  how  in  distraught,  the  monk  they  sought. 

The  monk  of  the  Priorie. 

Now  rightUe  I  trow.  Sir  Delayal  knew. 

When  told  of  the  friar  knave; 

By  my  knighthood  I  vow  he  shall  dearly  rue,     , 

This  trick  he  thought  so  brave; 

And  away  flew  the  knight  like  an  eagle's  flight. 

O'er  the  sands  of  the  northern  wave. 

And  fast  and  fast  Sir  Delaval  rode 

Till  the  Priorie  gate  was  in  view, 

And  the  knight  was  aware  of  a  friar  tall. 

With  a  look  both  tired  and  grue. 

Who  with  rapid  span  o'er  the  green-sward  ran, 

The  wrath  of  the  knight  to  eschew. 
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But  stay !  but  sfcay  I  Aon  friar  knare, 

Bat  staj  aod  shew  to  me, 

What  thoa  hast  in  that  leathern  poke, 

Which  thoa  majest  cany  so  hie ! — 

Now,  Christ  ye  aave!  said  the  friar  knave, 

Fire-wood  for  the  Priorie. 

Thou  fiest!  then  Hest!  ihou  knavish  priest, 

Thoa  liest  nnto  me! — 

The  knight  he  took  the  leathern  poke. 

And  his  boar's  hede  did  espie, 

And  still  the  reek  from  flie  scorched  cheek. 

Did  seem  right  savoarie. 

Gods'wot!  bat  had  ye  seen  the  friar, 
With  his  skin  of  livid  hae, 
When  the  knight  drew  oat  the  reeking  snoot, 
And  flonrished  his  banting  thew ; 
Grameicie,  gramerde!  Sir  Knight  on  me. 
As  the  Virgin  will  mercy  shew!" 

Bnt  the  knight  he  banged  the  friar  about. 

And  beat  his  hide  ftdl  sore; 

And  he  beat  him  as  he  rolled  on  the  sward« 

Till  the  friar  did  loadly  roar: 

No  mote  he  spare  the  friar  mare, 

Than  Mahoand  on  eastern  shore. 

Now  take  ye  that  ye  dog  of  a  .monk ! 

Now  take  ye  that  from  me ; — 

And  away  rode  the  knight,  in  great  delight, 

At  his  feat  of  flagelirie : 

And  the  sands  did  resoand  to  his  warnsteed's  boand. 

As  he  rode  near  the  margined  sea« 

Bat  who's  that  hies  from  the  Priorie  gate. 

With  a  cross  so  holie  and  tall, 

And  of  monks  a  crowd  all  yelping  load, 

At  what  might  the  friar  befall, 

For  they  saw  the  deed  from  the  Priorie  hede. 

And  heard  him- piteous  call? 
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llie  friar  he  laj  in  sore  disfccaoght. 

All  writhing  in  grim  dismay, 

Each  lashM  wound  spread  blood  on  the  ground, 

And  tinged  the  daisy  gay : 

Woe  fiJl  the  deede  1  and  there  lay  the  hede, 

Both  reeking  as  well  might  tbey. 

No  word  he  spake,  no  cry  could  make 

When  the  prior  came  breathless  nigh  ; 

But  the  tears  yran  from  the  holy  man. 

As  he  heavM  many  a  sigh: 

Then  the  prior  was  rede  of  the  savoorie  hede, 

That  near  the  monk  did  lie. 

Then  they  bore  the  monk  to  the  Priorie  gate. 

In  dolorous  step  and  slow; 

They  vengeance  vowed,  in  curses  loud, 

On  the  horseman  wicht  1  trow; 

The  welkin  rang  with  their  yammerings  lang, 

As  they  came  the  Piiorie  to. 

A  leech  of  skill,  with  meikle  care, 

And  herbs  and  conjurie, 

Soon  gave  the  monk  his  wonted  spunk. 

For  his  quippes  and  knaverie; 

When  he  told  how  the  knight.  Sir  Delaval  hight, 

Had  done  the  batterie. 

But  woe  for  this  knight  of  high  degree. 

And  greet  as  well  he  may ! 

For  the  friar  1  wot  he  battered  and  bruised 

Took  ill,  as  the  churchmen  say, 

And  is  surely  deade  withouten  remede, 

Within  year  and  eke  a  day. 

Farewell  to  youre  lands,  Sir  Delaval  bold. 

Farewell  to  youre  castles  three, 

They're  gone  from  thy  heir,  tho'  grievest  thou  sair, 

They're  gone  to  the  Priorie ; 

And  thou  must  thole  a  woollen  stole, 

And  lack  thy  libertie. 
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Three  long  long  yean  in  dolefall  guise, 

In  Tynemoath  Abbey  pray, 

And  many  a  mass  to  heavenward  pass 

For  &e  friai  that  thuu  didst  alay  ; 

Thon  mayeat  look  o'er  the  sea,  and  wish  to  be  free, 

Bat  the  jvior  of  Tyoemoudi  aityeth  naye. 

When  thon  haat  spent  three  long  long  years 

To  the  holy  land  thon  mnst  Ue, 

Thy  felcbion  wield  on  the  battle  field, 

'Gainst  the  Paynim  chivafarie ; 

Three  crescents  Ivigbt,  most  thon  win  in  fight. 

Ere  thon  winn'at  thy  dear  coontrie. 

And  on  Ote  spot  where  the  mthlew  deed 

Ystwned  the  meadow  greene,  ' 

All  fur  to  see  in  mMcarie, 

As  tall  as  anie  oaken  freene, 

Thon  most  set  a  atune,  with  a  l^end  thoeon, 

That  a  murder  there  had  been. 


The  masses  most  griered  Sir  Delaval  mae. 

Bat  pray  he  must  and  may, 

He  thummelled  his  bead,  and  beat  his  head 

Throngh  the  night  and  throngh  the  day. 

Till  the  three  years  o'«r  he  les^it  to  the  shore. 

And  cried — To  the  batUe  away ! 

He  dofied  his  stole  of  woollen  coarse. 

And  donned  in  knightly  pride 

His  blade  and  cuirass,  and  said  no  more  mass. 

While  he  crossed  the  billowy  tide : 

No  candle !  no  mod  i  but  the  fi|^ting  mood 

Was  the  mood  of  the  border  nde. 

Soon,  soon,  midst  the  foes  of  tiie  holy  land. 

Where  the  lances  thickly  grew, 

Was  sir  Delaval  seen,  with  his  brand  so  keen 

On  his  steed  so  strong  and  true ; 

The  Pagans  they  fell,  and  passed  to  hell. 

And  he  many  a  Saracen  slew. 
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Gallantly  rode  sir  Delaval  on, 

Where  lethal  wounds  were  given, 

And  the  onsets  brave,  like  a  sweeping  wave, 

Roll'd  the  warriors  of  Christ  to  heaven : 

Bat  for  each  holj  knight  jslaine  in  fight, 

A  hundred  false  hearts  were  riven. 

And  he  soon  from  the  ranks  of  Saladin  bore 

Three  crescents  of  silver  sheen, 

No  Pagan  knight  might  withstand  his  might, 

Who  fought  for  wife  and  wean ; 

Saint  George !  cried  the  knight,  and  England's  might 

Or  a  bed  'neath  the  hillock  green ! 

Now  brave  Sir  Delaval 's  penance  was  done. 

He  homeward  sought  his  way. 

From  the  battle  plain,  across  the  main, 

To  fair  England's  welcome  bay; 

To  see  his  lone  bride  to  the  north  he  hied, 

Withouten  stop  or  stay. 


♦. 


Once  more  is  merrie  the  border  land, 
Hark !  through  the  midnight  gale 
The  bagpipes  again  play  a  wassail  strain. 
Round  round  flies  the  joyous  tale: 
Many  a  joke  of  the  friar's  poke 
Is  passed  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

The  Ladye  Delaval  once  more  smiled. 
And  sang  to  her  wean  on  her  knee, 
And  prayed  her  knight  in  fund  delight 
While  he  held  her  lovinglie: 
Nor  grieved  he  more  of  his  dolours  sore, 
Tho'  stripped  of  land  and  fee. 

• 

At  Warkworth  castle  which  proudly  looks 
O'er  the  stormy  northern  main, 
The  Percy  greeted  the   Border  knight. 
With  his  merriest  minstrel  strain: 
Thronged  was  the  hall  with  nobles  all, 
To  welcome  ttie  knight  again* 
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Now  at  this  day  while  years  roll  on, 

And  the  knight  doth  coldly  lie, 

A  stone  doth  stand  on  the  silent  land, 

To  tellen  the  straDgere  nigh. 

That  a  horrid  deede  for  a  pig  his  hede, 

Did  thence  to  heavenward  cry. 


Ctie  iSlonfc  of  C^emoutli 

anil  ti)e  lottj  of 

Brla\)al. 


¥ 


r  was  a  bright  November  day, 
The  Son  rose  gaily  from  the  sea, —     . 

And  gilded  with  his  eastern  ray 
The  princely  Tynemouth  priory. 

e  mass   was  sEud — the  prayers  were  o'er— 
"Twas  merry  in  the  happy  hall — 
Bnt  one  lone  monk  strolled  by  the  shore 
That  leads  to  lordly   Delaval. 

Condemned  to  fast  by  penance  vile, 
He  heeded  not  the  gladdening  bell. 

That  sounded  through  the  holy  pile, 
And  called  each  brother  from  his  ceU. 

He  knew  that  princely  pork  and  game 
Would  to  the  feast  that  day  be  brought; 

He  pondered  on  aacetic  fame. 

And  sometimes  on  the  rwtrry  thought. 

The  way  was  dull— the  air  was  chill — 
He  watched  the  hungry  sea  lords  dig — 

He  sighed  o'er  rapine's  ruthless  will, 
And  sometimes  for  the  roaated  pig. 
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He  came  at  length  to  Delaval — 
The  Baron  bold  had  hunting  gone — 

Bnt  would  with  friends  dine  in  his  hall 
About  the  time  of  setting  sun. 

It  happened  now  that  in  that  hall, 
A  peerless  pig  was  bj  the  fire, 

Which,  waiting  for  Lord  Delaval, 
Was  roasted  by  express  desire. 

The  predious  perfume  filled  the  air — 
The  crackling  coat  was  brown  and  deep — 

It  lay  just  like  an  infant  there. 
Its  little  limbs  composed  to  sleep. 

The  monk  gazed  on  with  blank  despair, 
The  spot  was  with  temptation  big. 

He  cursed  the  hour  he  wandered  there. 
Cursed  every  thing— except  the  pig. 

And  first  he  thought  to  run  away, 
And  bravely  foil  the  Devil's  work — 

Ahd  then  he  thought,  if  run  he  may. 
He  might  as  well  run  with  the  pork. 

He  stood  amazed-<*his  beads  he  told — 

Witb  eyes  fixed  on  that  infiint  dear- 
He  might  have  prayed  till  it  was  cold — 
But  lo!  some  sudden  thoughts  appear. 

He  seized  a  knife — ^began  to  cleave. 
And  that  sweet  pig  in  twain  to  rend. 

And  doubting  still  which  part  to  leave. 
He  took  the  lesser  but  the  nobler  end* 

And  now  walked  off  the  wary  man. 
But  as  the  outer  gate  he  passed* 

He  saw  far  off  what  made  him  run. 
As  if  the  race  should  be  his  last 

Lord  Delaval  was  come — and  when 

He  trod  within  his  lordly  hall, 
They  told  him  o'er   and  o'er  again. 

They  thought  the  monk  had  done  it  all. 
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Lord  Delaval  was  baron  bold, 

And  used  to  words  of  bigh  eommaod — , 
''Bj  fiiith,"  cried  be,  '<tbat  i^onk  sball  bold 

*^  His  own  bead  in  bis  greedy  baod." 

Fortbwitb  remoanted  be  bis  borse, 
And  urged  bim  on  to  Tjnemouib  town ; 

And  followed  bj  as  stroi^  a  force, 
As  migbt  bave  knocked  all  Tjnemoatb  down. 

Now  pressed  tbe  monk  for  Tjnemoutb's  balls, 
Wbere  prince  nor  bacon  dared  to  tread — 

Now  near  be  saw  tbose  welcome  walls, 
And  closer  bugged  tbe  pig's  dear  bead. 

But  wben  he  saw  tbe  coming  crew. 
As  fierce  and  bat  they  bouiided  on, 

He  cursed  the  .pig's  head  as  he  flew. 
And  then  he  cursed  his  own. 

Now  such  a  hunt  was  seldom  seen —    . 

Such  crying,  crushing,  worrying  work*— 
The  Bsrpu  wopid  have  laughed  at  such  a  scene, 

But  then  he  thought  about  his  pork. 

On— on  they  oomey  man — hoxfie — ^aad  hound. 
With  sounds  enough  to.  wake  the  dead^-^ 

As  if  the  &mished  monk  b^d  found 
Not  pig's,  but  John  the  Baptist's  bead. 

At  length  Lord  Delaral  espied  tbe  Monk, 
When  such  a  cry  passed  through  the  tniin, 

One  might  faaye  thought  they  all  were  drunk, 
Or  madness  dire  bad  fired  their  brain. 


Altering  Umbs  bad  failed  the  monk — 
And  when  be  heard  that  horrid  cry. 
His  shivered  sotd  within  him  sunk,     . 
He  could  have  lain  him  down  to  die. 

Then  soon  rode  up  the  Baron  fierce 
With  look  that  might  have  bushed  the 

**  By  feith,  but  here's  a  hunting  course 
**  For  such  a  hungry  wolf  as  thee. 
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"I  care  not  for  thy  Ave  Mary, 
**  I  care  not  for  thy  cowl  a  fig ; 

"  No  knare  of  all  thy  priory 
**  Shall  sneak  and  steal  my  roasted  pig. 
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He  riaised  his  heavy  staff  of  oak, — 
Down  came  the  blow  npon  the  head — 

The  monk  reeled  'neath  the  ruthless  stroke. 
Then  sank  upon  Death's  grassy  bed 

He  spake  no  more--**one  wandering  stare 

He  gave  tow'rds  Tynemonth's  lovely  bay- 
He  crossed-^he  murmured  forth  a  prayer — 
And  breathed  his  injured  soul  away. 

Lord  Delaval  went  home  to  dine 
And  drink  with  all  his  gallant  train. 

And  as  they  quaffed  the  rosy  wine, 
The  rumour  spread  the  monk  was  slain. 

His  holy  hands  the  Prior  wrung, 

Upon  his  knees  himself  he  flung. 
And  cried  aloud  <<  (9  i^Otrttr  ieln  I 

QTo  ftill  A  num  for  a  $%'«(  if9t$t/' 

The  clustering  monks  caught  up  the  strain, 
^'  Oh  horrid  dede  ! — Oh  horrid  dede  I 

"  To  kill  a  man ! — ^to  kill  a  man ! 

"  For  a  pig's  hede !— *for  a  pig's  hede.'* 

Then  hall  and  aisle  and  cell  again 
And  oft  repeat  the  horrid  deed — 

And  died  and  echoed  still  the  strain, 
*^  To  kill  a  man  for  a  pig's  hede." 

The  holy  prior  gave  a  vow, 

And  pledged  aloud  his  holy  trust, 

For  this  Lord  Delaval  should  bow 
His  proud  head  to  the  dost! 

The  time  passed  on— -'twas  Christmas  day — 
Then  shone  with  pomp  the  Abbey  proud; 

The  monks  came  forth  in  bright  array. 
Amongst  the  vast  and  wondering  crowd. 
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The  ciiarch  was  dothed  in  eTergreen, 
Which  thoasand  ittpen  glanced  upon — 

Soft  mosic  swayed  the  gorgeous  soene. 
And  inceose  sought  the  raptured  dirong. 

But  hark  !  what  comes  ?  what  stir  is  this  ? 

A  coffin  with  its  dismal  pall ! 
What  dark  man  follows  there?     It  is, 

It  is  the  proud  Lord  Delaval  I 

Clothed  in  a  robe  both  ooarse  and  dark, 
With  hnmbled  head  and  naked  feet, 

Be  passed  'mid  eager  crowds  who  mark 
His  penaooe  for  the  horrid  deed. 

He  knelt  before  the  holj  Prior, 
One  hasty  glance  be  cast  about — 

His  dark  eye  glowed  like  fiaming  fire, 
As  though  his  soul  would  e'en  burst  out. 

He  gave  broad  lands  upon  the  Tyne, 
Upon  the  bier  his  gold  he  bud — 

He  kissed  &ir  Tjnemonth's  holy  shrine. 
And  craved  forgiveoeas  for  the  deed. 

The  dreaded  penance  thns  was  done — 
And  irhere  the  holy  brother  fell. 

The  goodly  prior  placed  a  stone 
Which  speaks  a  moral  to  the  tale: 

That  (hose  who  keep  a  fiwting-day 

Should  stray  not  where  sweet  viaods  lurk— 

And  ehame  indeed  it  is  to  alay 
A  ifan  for  one  small  bit  of  Pork, 
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ja^^Q^BjlN'  a  beaatiful  sunshiny  day  in  the  beginning  of 
qI^^SIn^wI     ^  found  myself  traversing  that  wild  and  drearj 

country  which  lies  between  Gorbridge  on  the  1 
Woodbum  on  the  Beed.      Before  me  spread 
Roman  Watling  street,  running  in  its  arrow  lil 
over  hill  and  dale — swerving  not  to  the  rigl 
left — undaunted,  untrammelled,  by  any  physical  difficulty,  w 
the  form  of  deep  set  valley,  running  water,  boggy  tract,  or  ri 
oipitous  hill--in  short  overcoming  any  hindrance  which  ma; 
itself,  rather  than  deviate  from  its  straightforward  course, 
road  may  be  pleasant  enough  for  those  who  can  plod  alon 
cherished  hope  of  meeting  with  something  new  or  notable  be 
summit  of  the  distant  hill,  or  the  certainty  with  which  he  ma 
his  journey,  but  commend  me  to  a  green  lane  twisting  and 
with  ail  the  varied  form   of  the  gnarled  branch  of  the  stu: 
bordered  and  shaded  with  green  trees,  the  air  filled  with  the 
many  birds  and  the  hum  of  insect  life.     Such  a  road  as  this 
its  length  by  its  irregularity,  ever  presenting  but  a  section  o 
tent,  beguiles  the  traveller  on  bis  weary  way  : — but  I  am  fc 
myself-^no  sooner  had  I  ascended  the  summit  of  the  hill  w 
before  me  than  another  presented  itself  dad  in  the  same 
russet  hue,  the  same  interminable  white  trackway  being  its  or 
Tired  at  length,  I  paused  to  look  arouad  me,  scanning  tl 
moor  with  anxious  gaze  in  order  if  possible  to  discern  the  vi 
a  place  of  rest,  my  eye  fell  on  the  rude  figure  of  a  death^s  h 
piece  of  wall  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  whereon  I  stood. 
ing  the  day  beginning  to  wane  I  pushed  onward  and  soon 
sight  of  the  hamlet  of  Tone  Pits  and  its  simple  hostel  seal 
slight  eminence  by  the  roadside.     On  entering  the  place  I 
comed  by  the  host  and  placing  before  me  simple  viands  with  i 
recruit  my  tired  frame,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
cumstance  to  the  man  and  received  from  him  a  sufficiently  me 
and  tragical  relation  connected  with  the  simple  record  on  the 
"You  must  know,  sir,*"  said  my  entertainer  "that  there 
carts  in  our  part  of  the  country  about  sixty  years  ago ;  all  1 
and  other  goods  to  be  consumed,  were  brought  on  the  backs 
ties — little  shaggy  ponies^  sir,  not  much  bigger  than  a  calf.   I 
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no  bridle  exoept  a  piece  of  rope  halt^r-^no  saddle,  only  a  pad,  wbidi 
was  a  piece  of  coarse  doth  stuffed  with  straw  and  fitted  to  the  ani- 
mal's back — and  many  a  thousand  bushels  of  oats  have  be^  caxried 
from  one  place  to  another  in  this  way,  sir.     It  is  as  nigh  fifty  yean  as 
1  can  guess,  that  old  Johnnie  Graigie  of  the  Whitesidelaw  in  the 
South  Tyne,  went  to  Cowden  in  Beedwater  to  bring  oats ; — ^he  had 
twelve  ponies,  and  carried  with  him,  his  son,  who  was  an  idiot  bom. 
The  lad  was  counted  harmless  and  was  besides  very  useful — ^being  a 
capital  hand  among  horses.     Well,  they  went  to  Oowden  where  they 
met  with  many  others  on  the  same  errand.    The  oats  were  soon 
bought  and  the  money  as  quickly  paid,  and  then  the  whiskey  drinking 
commenced,  which  did  not  end  as  soon  or  so  well.    Terrible  handg 
for  drinking  whiskey  in  those  days,  sir,^  pursued  my  host  in  a  moral- 
izing manner,  shaldng  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  a  long 
pull  at  a  pot  of  the  beverage  at  his  side,  as  if  merely  to  shew  that 
the  custom  had  been  handed  down  unimpaired,  "terrible  handa,"* 
resumed  he,  "  Fve  known  my  father  stay  a  month  and  heard  of 
others  staying  from  seed-time  to  harvest.      Well,  Old  Grai^e  drank 
whiskey  until  he  was  well  nigh  full  and  what  was  worse  than  that 
they  gave  it  to  his  idiot  lad,  who  was  not  drunk  with  it,  but  staring 
mad :  His  looks  almost  frightened  the  whole  company  to  death,  so 
that  instead  of  detaining  Old  Graigie  (as  was  many  a  time  the  caae 
with  others)  the  people  of  the  house  very  gladlyseconded  his  propoeal 
to  depart,  when  much  to  the  relief  of  the  rest  of  the  guests,  he  left  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.     After  proceeding  a  few  miles  on 
their  journey  the  lad  began  to  be  very  mischievous,  turning  the  hones 
off  the  road  upon  the  moor,  and  upsetting  the  sacks  off  their  backs. 
For  a  time,  the  old  father  kept  putting  things  to  rights,  but  at  last 
his  patience  was  exhausted  and  when  the  lad  was  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing off  a  sack,  the  old  man  struck  him  a  smart  blow  across  his  fingers 
with  the  stock  of  his  whip.    In  a  moment,  maddened  with  pain  and 
opposition,  the  wretch,  implanted  with  the  fury  of  a  dsemon,  suddenly 
siezing  the  whip,  wrenched  it  from  his  father,  and  with  one  blow 
felled  him  to  the  ground  :  a  girl  attending  some  sheep  which  were 
pasturing  around  witnessed  the  whole  afiEair.     Of  all  the  deeds  6?er 
transacted  perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  most  appalling :    The  lad 
jumped  upon  his  father  and  kicked  him  until  he  was  tired— then 
withdrew  to  a  distance  and  watched  him  attentively — ^ran  again  and 
inflicted  another  shower  of  blows.     Then  there  lay  on  one  side  a  heap 
of  stones  intended  for  the  repair  of  the  road — ^these  he  took  up,  and 
selecting  the  sharpest,  pelted  the  body  with  such  unerring  aim  and 
effect,  that  the  body  might  as  lief  have  been  a  heap  of  road  scrapings 
as  that  it  could  be  said  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  humanity.    Thi^ 
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done,  the  lad  mounted  one  of  the  ponies,  scoured  over  the  i 
reaching  home,  informed  his  mother  of  the  deed. 

Meanwhile  assistance  arrived,  but  too  late — there  lay  in 
mass  all  that  wad  mortal  of  poor  Craigie — ^his  brains  and  | 
besmeared  and  matted  among  the  stones,  whilst  I  myself  a 
at  the  time,  picked  up  five  of  his  fingers,  which  had  been  ko 
by  the  stroke  of  the  stones.  The  lad  on  his  arrival  at  home 
bed)  and  lay  until  he  was  secured  and  sent  to  a  lunatic  a 
Newcajstle,  where  he  died.  When  the  common  was  end 
masons  employed  in  erecting  the  wall,  built  a  cross  into  tl 
the  place,  which  being  destroyed  by  some  accident  or  other, 
death'*s  head  you  have  seen,  was  made  to  supply  its  place 
have  I  heard  it  said,  that  at  night  the  form  of  old  Craigie 
seen  stealing  quietly  about  the  fatal  spot,  but  I'^m  not  one, 
believes  in  such  stories.'*^ 

William  Pa 


BV  RALPH  BRSKINB,  V.  D.  M. 


HE  Bev.  Ralph  Erskine,  the  pious  author  of  " 
Spiritualized,^  was  bom  at  Monilaws,  in  the 
Northumberland,  on  the  15th  of  March  1685. 
brother  to  the  Bev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  minist 
gospel  at  Stirling,  and  son  of  the  Bev.  Henry 
who  was  one  of  the  thirty-three  children  of  Bj 
kine  of  Shieldfield,  a  family  of  considerable  repute  in  the  • 
Merse,  and  originally  descended  from  the  ancient  house  of  & 
was  educated  at  the  College  in  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  h 
to  preach  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dumferline  on  the  8th  Jun< 
Beceiving  an  unanimous  invitation  from  the  Church  at  D 
in  May  1711,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  over 
August  the  same  year. 

In  July  1714,  he  married  Margaret  Dewar,  the  daught 
Laird  of  Lassodie,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  and  five  daug 
of  whom  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

In  1732,  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  Simson 
burgh,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  with  his^wi 
ved  him. 

He  published  a  great  number  of  sermons, — a  Paraphrai 
Canticles, — a  volume  of  Scripture  Songs,  a  "Treatise 


on 
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Images,  or  Fmth  no  Fancy  ;^   but  bis  sonneta  were  not  publiilwd 
till  after  his  decease. 

On  the  29lh  October  1752,  he  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever, 
which  terminated  his  life  on  the  6th  of  November,  after  an  iUneM  of 
only  eight  days,  in  the  aiitj'-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  '■^Sntoiin^  Spiritualized'"  ia,  at  the  pmsent  day,  &  vtandird 
publication  with  our  modem  ballad-printers,  but  their  copies  are,  ons 
and  all,  exoeediogly  oorrupt.     Erskino  no  doubt  wrote  this  ourious 
poem  aa  an  antidote  to  ft  claas  of  broadsides  at  one  time  very  oom- 
mon,  and  stiU  to  be  found  in  country  inns,   in  which  soripture  ia 
profanely  paraphrased,  and  made  to  encourage  tippling ;  anch  at— 
"  Give  him  Btrong  drink 
Until  he  wiok. 
That's  sinkiDg  in  despair." 
Our  copy  is  from  Dixon^s  "  Ancient  Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs,  <^ 
the  Peasantry  of  England.'"    Percy  Society's  publications,  Londcs: 
1846. 

PART   I. 


w  withered  quite, 
a,  cnt  down  at  night. 


I  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  pipe  so  lily-like  and  weak. 
Does  thus  thy  mortal  state  bespeak ; 

Then  art  e'en  sncb, — 

Gh>ne  with  a  toach. 

Thns  think  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  when  the  smoke  ascends  on  hi^. 
Then  tliou  beholdst  the  vanity 

Of  worldly  BtuflF, 

Gone  with  a  puff. 

Thus  think  and  smoke  tobaoco. 

And  when  the  pipe  grows  fonl  within, 
Think  on  thy  soul  defil'd  wifii  sin; 

For  then  the  fire 

It  does  require. 

Thos  think  aad  foooke  tobaooe. 
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And  Eteest  the  ashes  east  away. 
Then  to  thyself  thou  maj;^  say, 

That  to  the  dust 

RetOTQ  thoa  must. 

Thus  think  and  smoke  tobacco. 

PART  a. 


hee  cnt  down  ? 
t  renown, 


Thns  Hiink  and  smoke  tobacco. 

Dodi  juice  medicinfil  proceed 

From  such  a  naughty  foreign  weed  ? 

Then  what's  the  power 

Of  Jesse's  flower  ? 

Thus  think  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  promise,  like  the  pipe,  inlays. 
And  by  the  mouth  of  faith  conveys, 

What  virtue  flows 

From  Sharon*s  rose. 

Thus  think  and  smoke  tobacco. 

In  vain  the  nnlighted  pipe  yoo  blow 
Yoor  pains  in  ontwaxd  means  are  so, 

'Tin  heavenly  fire 

Yonr  heart  inspire. 

Thna  think  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  smoke,  like  bnming  incense,  towers, 
So  should  a  praying  heart  of  yoors, 

With  ardent  cries. 

Surmount  the  skies. 

Thus  think  and  smoke  tobacco. 
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s>tifep :  a  itsrtco  of 
Senton  i|aU. 


■  Who's  thit  ?    De  Flora*  7-~BIm  me  I     It  ilidea  b;; 
Some  ill  thingi  hkunt  the  booM  1  " 

Tk»  Cftoytfiv,  Act  v.. 


HAVE  borne  my  misfortanes  (once  said  an  amiable  lady 
of  my  acqnfuntaooe,  now  far  from  young)  all  the  better, 
because  1  Iiad,  for  years  before  they  came  upon  me, 
when  I  wiu  placed  in  the  midst  of  affluence — and  to 
ordinary  observers  seemed,  as  it  were,  b^ond  tiie  readi 
of  fate  and  fortune — a  forewarning  and   presentiment 
that  this  most  be."    I  dare  say  I  smiled  Bomewhat,  though  the  tone 
of  my  mind  was  at  the  moment  the  reverse  of  jocund,  at  an  ex|vi3»- 
ion  which,  though  made  with  great  seriousness,  sounded  to  me  as 
faodfol ; — ^bnt  this  only  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  words,  and  (added 
the  speaker)  'Hhis  foreboding  was  caused  by  a  circumstanoo  bo  ex- 
tracvdinary,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  relate  it  to  one  so  soeptaoal 
in  all  that  relates  to  such  possible  conununications  as  you  are."     I 
begged  to  say  that  whatever  my  opinions  might  be  on  sui^  possibili- 
ties, and  they  were  of  course  formed  with  great  caution,  and  with  no 
admixture  of  levity  as  to  such  themes,  such  a  recite  would  be  to  me 
(coming  from  the  source  it  did)  of  high  interest.     This  assurance  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  I  was  favoured  with  the  following  statement, 
which  I  need  not  say,  I  have  never  been  in  the  danger  of  forgetting, 
80  earnest  was  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given : 

"  When  about  aghteen  years  of  age  (began  the  speaker),  I  wmt 
on  a  vitdt  to  the  north  of  En^^and  to  some  friends  of  the  name  of 
Thomas,  who  lived  within  a  short  ride  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  in 
Northumberland.  They  were  persons  of  not  great,  but  of  conmder^ 
able  wealth,  and  inhabited  at  Uiat  period  the  old  hall  of  Denton,  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  which,  at  one  time,  bad  been  the  mansion  at 
the  lord  of  the  manor  on  which  it  stood,  but  which,  in  the  mutatioDS 
of  centuries,  had  dwindled  down  to  be  a  place  of  quite  seoondaiy 
importance,  and  had  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  was  told,  for  a  great 
many  years  been  uninhabited.  It  was  built  it  the  Elizabethan  style 
of  architecture,  but  with  that  excessive  solidity  which  is  the  charao- 
teristio  of  all  houses  of  great  antiquity  near  the  border.  Many  <^ 
the  windows,  ospocially  near  the  ground,  resembled  those  narrow  dits 
which  distinguish  the  fortress,  rather  ibaia  aperhuee  to  admit  li^t 
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and  air ;  and  to  this  being  added  the  maBsiveneBS  of  the  cl 
some  of  which  projeoted  more  like  embattled  towers  than  conv 
for  heat  and  smoke,  the  iau$  ensemble  was  more  that  of  a  cast 
a  manor-house.  There  were  traces  of  a  moat  which  had  oi 
round  the  house,  but  which  now  was  partly  a  sort  of  terra 
partly  an  orchard.  On  the  outside  of  the  orchard-walls  stood 
venerable  old  oaks,  on  which  the  rooks  had  built  from  time  ii 
rial.  The  house  commanded  no  extensive  view.  It  stood  in  i 
chiefly  composed  of  pasture  fields,  through  which  a  small  brook 
its  way  to  the  river  at  some  miles  distant,  amid  undulating  a: 
hills.  A  farm-house  or  two  were  the  only  dwellings  in  sight, 
whole  wore  an  air  of  deserted  grandeur  that  was  peculiarly  sti 

The  family  in  which  I  now  was,  were  both  hospitable  and 
gaiety  and  hospitality  then  were,  in  the  far  north,  before  railw 
brought  London  tastes  and  manners,  or  even  turnpike-roads  h 
their  best.  They  visited  and  were  visited  by  such  families  \ 
seated  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  entertainments  of  thoe 
though  both  the  style  and  hours  were  different  from  those  tl: 
prevail,  had  much  in  them  to  interest  the  feelings,  as  well  at 
minister  to  the  pleasures  of  those  to  whom  the  saloon  and  the 
room  are  matters  of  moment.  A  day  or  two  after  my  arri^ 
when  all  around  was  yet  new  to  me,  I  had  accompanied  my  fri 
a  ball  given  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  r 
heartily  fatigued,  though,  I  confess,  much  delighted,  at  an  hou 
in  those  days  was  deemed  late,  though  hardly  so  now,  by  the 
are  used  to  metropolitan  manners.  At  this  time  I  need  no 
nor  you  smile,  when  I  confess  to  you  that  my  feelings  had, 
for  die  first  time,  assumed  a  hue,  to  which  they  had  been  be 
accustomed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I,  on  that  evening  met, 
second  time,  one  with  whose  destinies  my  own  were  doomed  to 
connected,  and  that  his  attentions  to  me  from  that  period  bee. 
marked  and  decided  to  be  either  evaded  or  misunderstood. 

We  had  returned,  as  1  said,  late,  and  I  think  I  was  sittii 
an  antique  carved  chair,  near  to  the  fire,  in  the  room  where 
busied  in  arranging  my  hair,  and  probably  thinking  over  8om< 
events  of  a  scene  doomed  to  be  so  important  to  me.  Whethc 
dropiied  into  a  half  slumber,  as  most  persons  endeavour  to  p 
me,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say — ^but  on  looking  up,  for  I  had 
bent  towards  the  fire — ^there  seemed  sitting  on  a  similar  high 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  ancient,  tiled  fire  place,  an  o 
whose  air  and  dress  were  so  remarkable  that  to  this  hour  they 
fresh  in  my  memory  as  they  were  the  day  after  the  vision,  or  v 
the  wise  may  please  to  call  it.    She  appeared  to  be  dressed  in  i 
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ed  satin  gown,  of  a  out  then  oat  of  date.  It  was  peaked  and  long 
waisted,  and  not  dissimilar  to  dresses,  in  this  aspeot,  whidk  have  nee 
that  time  been  revived  as  new,  though  certainly  copied  from  the  maa* 
teaux  of  our  female  ancestors.  The  fabric  of  ibe  satin  had  that  ex- 
treme of  glossy  stiflhesB  which  old  fabrics  of  this  kind  exhilut.  She 
wore  a  stomacher.  On  her  wrinkled  fingers  appeared  some  noffi  of 
great  size  and  seeming  value,  but  what  was  most  remarkable,  she  wore 
ako  a  satin  hood  of  a  peculiar  shape.  I  can  hardly  describe  it.  It 
was  of  a  glossy  satin,  like  the  gown,  but  of  a  darker  pattern,  and 
seemed  to  be  stiffened  either  by  whalebone  or  some  other  material  for 
that  purpose.  Her  age  seemed  considerable,  and  the  faoe,  though  not 
unjdeasant,  was  somewhat  hard  and  severe,  and  indented  with  those 
minute  wrinkles  which  are  given  so  wonderfiilly  in  Denner'a  heads  of 
old  women.  I  confess  that  so  entirely  was  my  attention  engrossed  by 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and  so  little  aware  was  I  of  how  many 
members  of  the  family  I  was  in,  might  be,  up  to  that  time,  not  seen 
or  noticed  by  me,  that  though  I  felt  mightily  confused  I  was  not 
startled  (in  the  emphatic  sense)  by  the  apparition.  In  fsbct,  I  deemed 
it  to  be  some  old  lady,  perhaps  a  housekeeper  or  dependent  in  die 
famfly,  and  therefore,  Uiough  rather  astonished,  was  by  no  means 
frightened  by  my  visitant,  supposing  me  to  be  awake,  which  I  am 
convinced  was  the  case,  though  few  persons  believe  me  on  this  point. 

My  own  impression  is  that  I  stared  somewhat  rudely,  in  the  won- 
der of  the  moment,  at  the  hard  but  lady-like  features  of  my  aged 
visitor^- but  she  left  me  small  time  to  think,  addressing  me,  as  she 
did,  in  that  familiar  style  and  half-whisper,  which  age  often  deUghts 
in  when  addressing  the  yoang,  but  with  that  constant  and  restless 
motion  of  the  hand  which  aged  persons,  when  excited,  often  exhibit. 
^  Well,  young  lady !  (said  my  mysterious  companion)  and  so  yonVe 
been  at  yon  hall  to  night  i  (alluding  to  the  seat  of  the  gentleman 
whom  I  had  been  vieating)  and  highly  yeVe  been  delighted  there! 
Yet  if  ye  could  see,  as  I  can  see,  or  could  know  as  I  can  know, 
troth !  I  guess  your  pleasure  would  abate !  Ah !  let  those  who  know 
not  the  past,  admire  the  present !  ^Tis  well  for  yoo,  yoong  lady^ 
peradventure,  ye  see  not  with  my  eyes,*"  and  at  the  moment,  snre 
enough,  her  eyes,  which  were  small,  grey,  and  in  do  way  remarkable, 
twinkled  with  a  light  so  severe  and  strange  that  the  efifoct  was  un- 
pleasant in  the  extreme.  ^^  Ah !  (she  continued)  but  ye  enjoyed  the 
bravery  there.  "^Tis  well  for  yon  and  them  that  ye  can  count  not  the 
cost !  Time  was  when  hospitality  could  be  kept  in  England,  and  the 
guest  not  ruin  the  master  of  the  feast — ^but  that's  all  vanished  now — 
"  pride  and  poverty,^ — "  pride  and  poverty,"'  young  lady,  are  an  ill- 
matched  pair ;  Heaven  kens !  **'    My  toi^e,  which  had  at  first  a^ 
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most  faltered  in  its  office,  now  found  utterance ;   and  wit 
definite  ideas  why  or  wherefore,  by  a  kind  of  instinct  I  addi 
strange  Timtant  in  her  own  manner  and  humour.     '*  And  ar< 
so  much  poorer  than  in  days  of  yore !  ^  were  the  words  that 
but  whether  as  a  sort  of  low  interjection  or  whispered  qw 
hardly  conscious.    My  visitor,  however,  seemed  half  to  stari 
sound  of  my  voice  as  at  something  unaccustomed,  and  went  o 
answering  my  question  by  implication  than  directly,     *^A; 
and  poverty,  youn^  lady  I  said  the  words ;    and  even  so  it  i 
joined).     Think  ye  I  know  not  poverty  when  I  see  it !    Thoi 
far  enough  when  the  rush  was  on  the  floor,  but  the  tapesti 
wall ;  when  the  oaken  table  groaned  under  the  red  venison 
forest  boar;    when  the  home-brewed  reamed  in  the  8ilv< 
horn,  and  the  red  wine  ran  from  the  silver  goblet ;  when  th 
the  lord  was  worth  more  than  the  saddle  cloth  of  the  steed. 
both  were  laced  in  gold  and  studded  with  pearline.    Twai 
hoUowness  then  (she  exclaimed,  ceasing  somewhat  her  holI< 
paring  tone) — ^the  land  was  then  the  Lord'^s :  and  that  whici 
was — the  child,  young  lady,  was  not  then  mortgaged  in  th< 
and  (mark  ye)  the  bride,  when  she  kneeled  at  the  altar,  gav 
not  up,  body  and  soul,  to  be  the  bondswoman  of  the  Jew  anc 
help-mate  of  her  spouse  !      ^'  The  Jew !  ^  I  exclaimed  in 
for  then  I  understood  not  the  allusion.     '*  Ay !  young  h 
Jew,^    (was  the  rejoinder).      ^^^Tis  plain  ye  know  not  wl 
How  should  ye  know,  poor  young  thing!  (these  last  woi 
ahnost  inaudible.)    ''Tis  all  hollow  yonder  !  all  hollow ;  all  h( 
to  the  very  orlitter  of  the  side-board  all  false !  all  false  !  all  h< 
away  with  such  make-believe  finery  !  (and  here  again  the  holl 
rose  a  little,  and  the  dim  grey  eye  glistened).    Ye  mortgage 
oaks  of  your  ancestors ;  I  saw  the  planting  of  them  ;  and 
all  painting,  gilding,  varnishing,   and  veneering.     Houses, 
them !     "  Whited  sepulchres,'^  young  lady  ;    ^^  whited   sap 
Think  ye  that  he  who  was  so  brave  to-night,  knight  of  1 
though  he  be,  helps  the  Kin^  to  rule  or  has  any  hand  in  tan; 
meshes  that  once  were  for  villains  only — when  law  was  made 
men,  and  the  lawyer  pleaded  for  the  weak  against  the  8tr< 
tell  ye  ^tis  falsehood  all.    The  serf  has  changed  places :  and 
of  the  soil  are  lords  in  name — ^but  bond-slaves  in  deed. 
(and  here  her  voice  assumed  a  startling  energy)  ye  tread  on 
^tis  on  ashes  ye  tread.    Beware  !     Trust  them  not !    They  8 
Sea  fruits ;   fair  without,  but  the  core  is  bitter  ashes.     > 
your  tinsellings,  your  gildings,  and  your  flauntings  i    Your  n 
aping  aristocracy ;  and  one  as  hoUow  as  the  other ;  while 
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man  is  sinking,  and  bankniptoy  is  on  tiie  mart  to  oooBtonaiice  m 
in  the  hall !  What  is  it  idl !  (she  repeated) ;  ^tis  the  heotie  of  de- 
cline and  not  the  bloom  of  health ;  the  convulsive  spaon  of  the  fever, 
not  the  activity  of  lusty  manhood  and  strength ; — again  I  rede  ye, 
yoni^  lady,  beware !  Trust  not  ajD  that  seems  to  glister.  Fair 
though  it  seems,  His  but  the  product  of  disease — even  as  is  tiitt 
pearl  in  your  hair,  young  lady,  that  glittem  in  the  mirror  yonder,  not 
more  specious  than  is  all — ay  !  all  ye  haTe  seen  to  night  i "" 

As  my  strange  visitor  pronounced  these  words,  I  instinctively,  er 
as  driven  by  some  sudden  impulse,  turned  my  gaie  to  a  large  oM-lstfhr 
ioned  mirror  that  leaned  from  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  Twas  bol 
for  a  moment*  But  when  I  again  turned  my  head,  my  vimtaat  was  ud 
longer  there !  I  heard  plainly,  as  I  turned,  the  distinct  mstle  of  the 
silk,  as  if  she  had  risen  and  was  leaving  the  room.  I  seemed  dislniet- 
ly  to  hear  this,  together  with  the  quick,  short,  easy  footstep^  with 
which  females  of  rank  at  that  period  were  taught  to  glide  rather  tiian 
to  walk ;  this  I  seemed  to  hear,  but  of  what  appeared  the  antique  old 
lady  I  saw  no  more  !  I  confess  that  the  suddenness  and  strangeaesB 
of  this  event  for  a  moment  sent  the  blood  back  to  my  heart.  I  fidt 
very  faint,  and  could  I  have  found  voice  I  should,  I  think,  hare 
screamed — ^bnt  that  was,  for  the  moment,  beyond  my  power.  A  few 
seconds  recovered  me.  My  impression  was,  that  my  strai^  vimtaat 
must  have  suddenly  left  the  room  without  my  being  quite  aware. 
By  a  sort  of  impulse  I  rushed  to  the  door,  outade  of  which  I  now 
heard  the  footsteps  of  some  of  the  family,  when,  to  my  utter  astoo- 
ishment,  I  found  it  was — blocked !  I  now  recoIlectBd  that  I  myself 
locked  it  before  cutting  down.    . 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  thou^  mumembat  ashamed  to 
pve  utterance  to  what  I  really  believed  as  to  this  matter,  the  strange 
adventure  of  the  night  was  made  a  subject  of  converaation  at  the 
breakfast  table  next  morning.  On  the  words  leaving  my  lips,  I  eaw 
my  host  and  hostess  exchange  looks  with  each  other,  and  soon  found 
that  the  tale  I  had  to  tell  was  not  received  with  the  air  vrfiidi  gen- 
erally meets  such  relations.  I  was  not  repelled  by  an  angiy  or  ill- 
bred  mcredulity,  or  treated  as  one  of  diseased  fancy,  to  whom  siknoe 
is  indirectiy  recommended  as  the  alternative  of  being  lai^;hed  at 
In  short,  receive  it  as  you  will,  I  was  given  to  underrtand — for  this 
was  not  attempted  to  be  denied — ^that  I  was  not  the  first  who  had 
been  alarmed  in  a  nutnner,  if  not  exactly  similar,  yet  just  as  mysteri- 
ous ;  that  visitors,  like  myself,  had  actually  given  way  to  these  te^ 
rors  so  far  as  to  quit  the  house  in  consequence ;  and  that  servaats 
were  sometimes  not  to  be  prevented  from  sharing  in  the  same  conta- 
gion.   At  the  same  time  they  told  me  this,  my  host  and  hosteai  do- 
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dared  that  ooBtom  and  oontinned  residenoe  had  long  exempt 
gular  inmates  of  the  mansion  from  any  alanns  or  tenors.  T. 
tiooa,  whaterer  they  were,  seemed  to  be  confined  to  new  con 
to  them  it  was  only  a  matter  of  rare  and  by  no  means  of  fre< 
currenee.  In  the  neighbomrhood  I  found  this  strange  story 
known ;  that  the  house  was  reguhurly  set  down  as  "  haunted 
oonntry  round,  and  that  the  spirit,  or  goblin,  or  whatever  it 
was  embodied  in  these  appearances,  was  familiarly  knowi 
name  of  ''  Silky."" 

At  a  distance,  those  to  whom  I  haye  related  my  night"s  a< 
have  one  and  all  been  sceptical ;  and  accounted  for  the  whol< 
posmg  me  to  have  been  either  half  a-sleep,  from  fatigue  am 
ment,  or  in  a  state  resembling  somnambulism.  All  I  can  sa; 
my  own  impressions  are  directly  contrary  to  this  supposition ; 
I  feel  as  sure  that  I  saw  the  figure  that  sat  before  me  with  n 
eyes,  as  I  am  sure  I  now  see  you  with  them.  Without  aff 
deny  that  I  was  somewhat  shocked  by  the  adventure,  I  mui 
that  I  suffered  no  unreasonable  alann,  nor  suffered  my  fancy 
oome  my  better  spirit  of  womanhood.  I  certainly  slept  no 
that  room ;  and  in  that  to  which  I  removed  had  one  of  th< 
ten  of  my  hostess  as  a  companion ;  but  I  have  never  from  t 
to  this  been  convinced  that  I  did  not  actually  encounter  sc 
more  than  is  natural — if  not  an  actual  being  in  some  other 
existence.  My  ears  have  not  been  deceived,  if  my  eyes  were 
I  repeat,  I  cannot  believe.  Those  warnings  so  strongly  s 
forth  have  been  too  true.  I  have  sadly  proved  how  false 
pearances,  and  how  hollow  is  much  that  passes  for  riches  a 
perity  in  modem  England.  The  gentleman  at  whose  hous< 
night  wMa  gaerthaa  longdnoe  fiUedim  untimely  grave! 
splendid  hall,  since  that  time,  sordid  strangers  have  lorded  i1 
myself  have  long  ceased  to  think  of  such  scenes  as  I  partook 
evening — the  envied  object  of  the  attentions  of  one  whose 
have  survived  the  splendid  inheritance  to  which  he  seemed  ( 

Whether  this  be  a  tale  of  delusion  and  superstition,  or  so 
more  than  that,  it  is  at  all  events  not  without  a  legend  for  it 
ation.  There  is  some  obscure  and  dark  rumour  of  secrets  s 
obtained  and  enviously  betrayed  by  a  rival  sister,  ending  in  • 
taon-  of  reason  and  death ;-  and  that  the  betrayer  still  walks  I 
in  the  deserted  hall  which  she  renderMi  tenantless,  always  pi 
of  disasteir  to*  those  she  encounters.  So  has  it  been  with  me  ce 
and  more  than  me,  if  those  Mao  say  it  say  tnie»  It  is  many 
yeaMisinoe  I  saw  the  scene  of  this  adventure ;  but  I  have  het 
since  thiit  tune  ihb  same  mysterious  visitings  have  been  mc 
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ODoe  renewed ;  that  midnij^t  cnrtaiiu  Iiave  been  dnwn  bj  an  an 
olad  in  ruatling  silks ;  and  the  same  fonn  olad  in  dark  brooade  be«i 
Men  gliding  along  the  dark  oonidors  of  that  aaoient,  grey,  and  tJoe 
worn  mansion,  ever  prophetic  of  death  or  misfortune. 

Thomas  Doublhut. 


Bait  nd  ofth*  Prim;  CliBi^  aTTyniiiMMh. 


WRITTEN   AT  TTNBUOnTH,  KOBTB  UMBXaLAND. 


EVER  A  L  yean  ago  the  following  beaotifnl  lines  i^>peated 
a  the  Durham  AdTertiser  and  soon  veat  the  nnmd  of  the 
press.  They  are  now  to  be  fomid  in  "  The  Lyre,"  pub- 
lished by  Sharpe,  London,  1880,  and  ia  sevend  otlM 
equally  popular  oolleotioufl  of  fugitire  poetry.  The  author  has  cho- 
sen to  remain  anonymous  and  all  attonpts  to  disoorcr  his  or  her 
name  have  been  ineffectual.  They  were  writteo  in  the  Spring  of 
1818,  on  the  arrival  of  news  that  the  Momiog  Star  (a  vend  fnm 
the  port  of  Tyne,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Gibbon,  Olynn  and  Fother 
gill,  and  oommanded  by  the  bod  of  the  latter)  had,  while  guiv 


up  the  Gattogid;)  foondered  at  sea,  and  all  hands  perish< 
the  original  the  ship  is  named  '^  The  Northern  Star,^  an 
mistake,  as  the  shipping  reoords  of  the  port  do  not  coni 
such  name,  we  have  tiierefore  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  t 
to  this  extent. 

HE  Morning  Star 

Sailed  o'er  the  Bar, 

Bound  to  the  Baltic  Sea: 
In  the  morning  grey 
She  stretched  away*— 

•Twas  a  weary  day  to  me, 

<And  many  an  hour. 
In  sleet  and  shower. 

By  the  lighthouse  rodk  I  stray. 
And  watch  till  dark 
For  the  winged  bark  ... 

Of  him  that's  far  away. 

'  The  Castle's  bound 
I  wander  round, 

Among  the  grassy  graves,* 
But  all  I  hear 
Is  the  north  wind  drear, 

And  all  I  see, — ^the  waves ! ' 

Oh  roam  not  there, 
Thou  mourner  fair, 

Nor  pour  the  fruitless  tear ! 
Thy  plaint  of  woe 
Is  all  too  low — 

The  dead  they  cannot  hear. 

The  Morning  Star 

Is  set  afar, 

Set  in  the  Baltic  Sea ; 
And  the  billows  spread 
Oer  the  sandy  bed. 

That  holds  thy  love  from  thee ! 

/  *  The  preciDctB  of  the  Ctude  are  used  as  the  parochial  bmying  ground.  1 
of  the  Lyre  not  being  aware  of  this  fact,  considered  '  c^ude^B '  a  blander  of 
and  sabeCitiited  the  word  c&Mrd^anf'A 


Ct)e  «t)o«tlp  Brital  of 
;feat^er0tont)als|). 

I  Forat  of  FeaUuntBahalgh  m  the  weatem  es- 

!  zemitjr  of  NorihambffliAad,  extonrive,  wild,  »nd 

i  indutuibed  "  by  aonnding  oze,"  onoe  didtered  i 

!  «oe  of  people,  mighty  aiid  of  great  Taloor,  and  «d- 

,  KMomed  witlun  its  Irafy  praoincto,  the  old  fortaliw 

'  \t  FtttlienUnhalgfa.     With  HeUas  de  Foatin^ 

■tanhalc  it  first  makes  its  appearaooe  in  histcoy,  and  it  otmtiinied  to 
I  be  held  in  ihe  male  line  for  twelve  genenti<»M,  whm  their  name  ud 

I  interest  in  it  disappeaind  in  Abigul,  the  oniy  Barrini^  daa^l^  rf 

I  the  last  of  the  line.     Amid  this  woody  tnutt,  at  the  bottom  of  d«ep 

I  glonB  shrouded  in  impenetrable  glocBn,  soant  of  homan  tz«ad  and  bnt 

seld(mi  obeered  witli  a  ray  of  sunlight,  ran  many  gushing  streami, 
irhoae  winter  rairings  hare  raued  them  to  stioh  a  pit^ih  that  in  tbor 
headlong  fury  they  have  oast  great  stones  firmn  oat  their  rooky  bed  aal 
uprooted  many  mighty  trees,  whose  age  no  one  oonid  tell.  But  is 
there  non^t  save  gloom !  aye  truly,  the  grassy  alopee  sparkle  in  tbe 
li^t  and  the  gay  flowers  of  many  rare  herbs  bedeck  the  rich  gieen 
and  throw  op  brij^t  glanoea  to  the  sun.  And  in  the  leafy  shadfli, 
and  dewy  nooka,  slumber  the  flocks  aai  herds,  while  the  winged  deu- 
Bens  of  the  woods  in  oeaseleos  note  nng  oat  thrar  guileleHa  exifltenoe, 
as  they  flatter  round  the  aged  holly  trees  and  ivied  trunks  of  antioit 
oak,  dm,  and  biroh,  whose  sturdy  anna  have  borne  the  blast  (^  cen- 
turies and  seea  men  rejoi<»ng  in  their  strength  and  then  pine  and 
decay ;  and  sheltered  the  hmie  of  a  long  line  of  honourable  mea  kag 
'  nnoe  passed  away,  and  yet  ontlive  them  all. 

Mai^  yean  ago,  two  countrymen  who  had  been  at  a  merrymakiiii 
many  miles  distant,  were  wending  their  homeward  way  towardi  tlie 
neighbouriiood  of  FeatherstMi.  Shortly  after  midnight,  they  wtend 
the  woody  defile  of  Pinkyn  Gleogh,  where  for  neariy  two  miles  tbey 
found  the  path  shaded  by  dense  wood  which  overiiung  and  interisced 
•0  as  aknoet  to  exclude  the  beams  of  the  moon,  which  now  broke  kom 
behind  a  thick  bank  of  clouds,  and  imparted  a  silvery  softneM  to  the 
■urrounding  scene.  This  spot  had  long  lun  under  the  impotatitHi  of 
htang  haunted,  and  certainly  our  travellers  viewed  with  oautioD  not 
unmixed  with  dread,  the  strange,  fantastic,  and  even  unearthly  sh^ia 
which  ordinary  and  natural  objects  assumed  when  the  Im^t  gleama 
oi  the  moon  i^intad  through  the  thit^  foliage  oTechead,  and  aiii^bg 
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oat  Bome  trank,  or  gnarled  miflhapen  root,  every  now  and  then 
a  silveiy  ghastly  relief  upon  what  was  else  duskinefls  and  gloom 
iouflly  and  cantionflly  they  proeeeded  on  thefar  devious  joume 
one  of  iiaem  turning  suddenly  aromid,  beheld,  emei^ng  finomtlu 
a  ghostly  oavaloade.    They  had  scarcely  time  to  step  aside 
party  of  mail-dad  warriors  and  courtly  dames  swept  noiselesi 
Their  dresses  were  of  antique  fiishion  and  the  knights  were 
armed.    Our  travellers  belated  and  stricken  with  silent  awe,  1 
them  with  their  eyes,  until  they  anived  at  a  [dace  where  in 
days  a  path  had  led  ihroiq^  the  woods  to  the  oastle — a  com 
tion  long  since  disused*    Here  the  party  made  a  sudden*  turn  ai 
ing  unintemiptedly  through  a  hi^  and  massive  wall,  their  dar 
were  shortly  lost  in  the  dense  and  gloomy  forest  stretching  mai 
around.    Marvelling  at  so  mysterious  and  inexplicable  a  speoti 
rustics  huiried  onward  to  the  spot  wherethe  party  had  disaj 
but  here  to  their  utter  astonishment  not  a  trace  of  a  passage 
the  masonry  was  visible,  not  a  stone  displaced ;    whilst  tb 
itself  was  as  still  and  as  silent  as  the  grave.    Fear  succe< 
wonder,  and  they  hurried  oflP  to  their  respective  piallets  inspir 
an  overpowering  sense  of  awe.    On  relating  the  stoiy  toiJieii 
villagers  we  may  easily  imi^pne  the  consternation  and  interest 
by  the  event,  but  when  they  repanred  in  a  body  to  the  spot 
light,  and  found  not  a  trace  of  passage — the  sandy  road  mit 
the  wall  entire,  and  the  thick  underwood  and  its  bed  of  matt< 
which  lay  beyond,  entirely  firee  from  the  slightest  appearance 
ing  been  disturbed — the  unbelief  of  the  crew  knew  no  boui 
the  ghost-seers  had  to  undergo  a  due  share  of  ridicule  froi 
sceptical  friends,  who  attributed  the  whole  matter  to  some  ere 
their  drunken  fancy:  but  while  some  laughed  and  jibed,  c 
shook  their  heads  and  sagely  weighed  the  analogy  which  the 
bore  to  the  fearsome  and  blood-chilling  tales  of  others  who  h 
the  like ;  how  they  had  believed  and  repeated  it  to  their  dyi 
and  died  without  being  believed. 

|ttnp  hundreds  of  years  ago,  there  lived  a  bold  b 
Featherstanhalgh,  whose  affections  were  centerc 
blooming  daughter,  whose  hand  he  sought  to  un: 
that  of  a  husband  of  his  own  choosing.  This  was  a  man  < 
birth  and  fortune,  but  the  maiden  pleaded  an  earlier  and  in 
ble  attachment,  and  her  father  listened  and  became  the  n 
exorable.  The  youth  whom  she  had  loved  so  long  and  i 
although  clad  in  all  idie  outward  guise  of  gentle  birth,  yet  1 
under  a  doubt,  and  strange  reports  were  abroad  as  to  his  i 
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iuppordng  the  dignity  and  mien  he  assumed.  All  enquiiy  as  to  iiii 
birth  and  family  were  met  either  with  abrupt  and  stem  reproc^,  or 
with  equivocating  statement.  He  had  long  been  banished  from  the 
oaatle,  and  the  aged  lather  rejoioed  when  the  day  arrived  when  his 
son  in  law  received  a  fatherly  benediction.  On  the  day  of  their 
nuptials  a  gay  and  numerous  band  issued  from  the  gateway  of  the 
castle  and  set  forth  on  a  ride  around  the  wide  domains,  proinisiiig 
to  return  ere  nightfall,  in  order  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  banqnet 
prepared  in  honour  of  tho  occasion. 

The  day  waned  and  the  banquet  was  spread  in  the  spacious  hall  of 
Featherstanhalgh — ^the  old  baron  filled  the  chair  of  state  and  joy 
beamed  from  every  count^iance.  Swarms  of  menials  thronged  the 
I^aoe  and  the  gay  minstrels  waited  but  the  arrival  ot  tiie  gneste  to 
give  birth  to  inspiriting  harmony.  Betiring  day  was  succeeded  by 
the  gloom  of  twilight,  which  in  tiun  gave  {dace  to  the  shades  of  ni^t 
— but  they  came  not.  Consternation  seized  all — ^the  baron  fretted  and 
traversed  the  tesseled  pavement  with  impatient  and  perturbed  step. 
Dark  vapours  seemed  to  arise,  and  filling  the  hall  with  a  thin  mistj 
breath,  diilled  to  the  bone :  agonized  with  gloomy  forebodings  he 
despatched  messenger  after  messenger,  who  traversed  the  forest  in 
every  direction,  but  they  returned  as  they  went.  At  length  it  begaa 
to  be  whispered  that  the  party  must  have  been  surprised  by  some 
lawless  band  of  marauders  who  oft  prowled  in  the  forest  in  search  of 
plunder.  Night  wore  on  and  the  baron  became  infected  by  similar 
fSears,  and  clasping  his  hands  convulsively  together,  fervently  and  fre- 
quently invoked  the  aid  of  the  higher  powers. 

Midnight  had  passed,  a  deep  sleep  composed  the  baron^s  hamssed 
frame :  suddenly  the  sound  of  many  hoofs  broke  upon  the  stillnees  of 
night.  The  noise  became  more  distinct,  they  neared,  they  eame  be- 
neath the  frowning  gateway,  they  halted,  and  again  all  was  silent  as 
the  tomb.  There  was  no  challenge  of  warder,  no  sound  of  fifing 
drawbridge,  or  jar  of  opening  gate ; — but  of  a  sudden  the  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  hall  opened  noiselessly  and  thereat  entered  the 
bridal  party.  Foremost  came  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride;  then 
followed  the  rest  of  the  troop :  all  took  their  seats  in  silence  and 
never  a  word  passed  between  them  and  their  host.  The  baron  aroused 
from  his  stupefaction,  now  turned  towards  his  guests  and  soon  found 
that  no  earthly  company  graced  his  board.  The  visage  of  each  was 
distorted  with  the  throes  of  death,  and  the  ashy  pallor  of  many  a  one 
was  relieved  by  a  streak  of  blood  ;  a  fearful  icy  shudder  ran  through 
his  frame  and  he  arose  and  crossed  himself  in  agony  and  afinght :  a 
sound  as  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  chilling  the  very  life  spring,  passed 
through  the  hall,  and  the  unearthly  bridal  party  straightway  dis&p' 


peared.  The  menials  when  they  awoke  from  the  tranee  i 
they  had  CbJIod,  fomid  th^  master  stretched  swooning  on  t 
his  hail. 

The  bridal  party  on  their  return  had  been  surprised  in 
of  Pinkyn  Olengh  by  a  band  of  freebooters,  headed  by  the 
lover  of  the  youthful  bride,  when  the  whole  of  the  party,  ai 
tiacted  and  desperate  resistanoe,  were  cut  down — a  fatal  sli 
ing  aside,  pierced  the  fair  one  and  numbered  her  with 
The  bandit,  enraged  at  her  loss  and  maddened  with  grief,  p 
to  his  existence.    His  hearths  blood,  says  the  fragment  • 
baOad  which  still  floats  in  tiie  district,  ran  into  a  hollow  c 
the  black  ravens  drank  it  out,  filling  the  forest  with  vile 
over  their  infernal  banquet.    This  relic,  called  the  Bavenc 
still  shewn  in  a  wood  near  the  castle,  and  it  is  said  that  tli 
bridal  party  traverse  the  road  as  surely  as  the  anoiveraar 
foul  masaccre  year  by  year  returns,  disappearing  at  the  scen< 
murder ;  but  others  stete  that  they  still  hold  their  unhaUo 
quet  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  as  they  have  done  for  centuries 
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^N  Britain's  coast,  where  northern  blasts  pre* 
And  o'er  the  sea  the  wave*  worn  vessels  sai 
High  on  the  beach,  a  country  church  appears, 
Rever'd  for  GoD,  and  much  rever'd  for  years: 
Ancient  it  is,  as  Saxon  chizzel  shews ; 
For  o'er  the  doors  remain  the  zigzag  rows 
Of  Runic  date.     Hard  by  the  Rector  lives, 
Thankful  for  all  his  bounteous  Maker  gives ; 
Thoughtful  for  nought,  wbi\e  church-men  mitres  sec 
But  how  to  please  his  parish  once  a  jyeek. 
His  firiendly  steeple,  to  the  sailor's  heart. 
Gives  greater  joy  than  piles  of  Doric  art ; 
At  si^ht  of  it,  the  vessels  glidiog  by 
Hoist  ev'ry  sail,  and  every  effort  try 
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Yielcky  like  the  pebble,  bat  a  boirow'd  light. 
Hardships  and  dangers  give  to  life  a  aest. 
Break  the  dull  circle  form'd  bj  constant  rest. 

Giles  stops  not  here,  but  tiiinks,  tho'  this  wa£ 
The  next  maj  pn*ve  an  Indian  Monarch's  zone, 
Beset  with  rabies  4  such  as  Cortes  wore, 
llie  spoil  of  princes,  on  the  Mexic'  shore. 
For  this,  behold  him  'clamber  o'er  the  rock, 
And  grasp  a  rag — a  shipwreck'd  sailor's  stock. 
No  sooner  one  dear  flatt'ring  hope  is  past, 
Than  oomes  another  stronger  than  the  last. 
So  does  one  wave  another's  place  snpply, 
And  joath  gain  vigour,  while  the  aged  die, 

Giles  has  his  feelings,  tho'  a  hardy  man, 
And  now,  benumb'd  with  cold,  returns  to  Fan, 
An  aged  helpmate,  bending  o'er  the  fire. 
Who  helps  to  build  his  airy  castles  higher. 
With  toil  wore  out,  and  spirits  now  grown  feint. 
He  lowly  says,  **  'Twould  surely  vex  a  saint. 
That  I'm  grown  old,  and  can  no  jewel  catch," 
**  Remember,  GILES,  our  Neighbour  found  a  watcl 
Still,  still  proceed,  still  early  leave  thy  cot; 
The  doth  about  thy  head  I'll  kindly  knot. 
Which  fix>m  thy  breast  may  banish  all  thy  fears    ' 
Of  chilling  blasts,  and  warm  thy  aged  ears ; 
And,  after  all,  if  Fortune  still  denies 
To  let  us  rise,  as  other  mortals  rise, 
(For  sil  her  favors  court,  as  well  as  we. 
By  toils  on  land,  or  harder  toils  by  sea), 
Well  to  the  Bagty  which  thou  holdst  wond'rous  fa 
And  claim  its  kind  assistance  at  the  last." 

**  Enough,"  cryM  Giles,  **  I'll  still  my  course  pui 
And  what  I  find  I'll  fi'eely  bring  to  you: 
If  jewels  (ail  me,  sore  I  am  of  wood 
To  warm  the  hearth,  and  dress  our  daily  food. 
Wrecks  of  huge  size  oft  float  within  my  view. 
But  these  are  Milbank's  or  the  Bishop's  due. 
Ne'er  will  I  wrong  the  Bishop  or  the  Squire ; 
Justice  be  mine,  and  all  my  thoughts  inspire  1 
As  to  the  Rector,  if  he  minds  the  poor, 

A  ouui  at  Rjebope,  some  yean  ago,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  gold  1 

t  The  Bag  of  FAnxmiias. 
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Ne'er  sludl  the  wootetl  Tide-dog*  miw  Iub  dow : 
I,  with  m;  faithfiil  Prtncy  by  ray  side, 
Will  Htre  this  yesiiy  tribute  from  tiie  tide. 
"I'll  to  the  Cag,  1  foand  the' other  day, 
Ab  o'er  the  Saodi  I  bent  my  weary  w&y. 
Haste,  then,  with  me,  our  d«ly  oiHinie  is  ran, 
To  drink  the  Rector's  health  and  new  bora  son; 
And,  after  that,  well  ventm«  on  another, 
To  wish  a  good  reooT*ry  to  the  MOTHEft. 
Long  may  they  lire,  in  lengthen'd  UIm,  to  Aare 
The  heart-felt  comforts  d  a  SON  and  HEIR," 


jTiom  tlie  9>omiUe0  of  tfie 
angIo-%aron  Cbujcfi. 


niOM  THK  PDBUCi-nONS  OF  THK  XLnK  WCIKIT. 

'UTHBEBHT,  the  holy  bishop,  shining  with  many 
\  merits  and  high  hoDom«,  reigning  in  the  kingdom  oif 
|l  heaven,  with  the  Almighty  Creator,  in  eternal  joy, 
[    is  glorified. 

!?  Beda,  the  wise  doctor  of  the  Englirfi  naticMi,  has 
written  the  life  of  this  saint  in  the  <»der  of  ereats,  with  wonderfii] 
praises,  both  in  »  nmple  nBrmtire  and  in  a  poetic  composition.  Beda 
has  truly  informed  as,  that  the  blessed  Guthberiit,  when  he  waa  a 
eluld  of  fflf^t  yean,  ran,  as  his  thongfatlese  age  urged  him,  [daying 
with  his  ooerals :  but  Almighty  Qod  would  correot  the  tbonghtJesa- 
ness  of  his  chosen  Cuthberiit,  by  the  admonition  of  an  oppwtmie 
teacher,  and  sent  to  him  a  child  of  three  years,  that  it  mi^t  wiady 
reprove  his  witless  play  with  serious  words.  Verily  the  afiweaaid 
child  of  three  years  asked  the  gameecxne  Cuthberht,  "  Why  dost  thov 
devote  thys^f  to  this  idle  play,  thou  who  art  hallowed  of  God  with 
heavenly  dignity !  It  befitteth  not  a  bishop  to  be  in  deeds  like  tneo 
of  the  people.  Oeose,  dear  friend,  from  so  nnbeocuning  a  ^y,  and 
attaoh  thyself  to  Qod,  who  both  chosen  thee  to  be  a  bishop  of  his 
people,  to  whom  thou  ahalt  open  the  entraooe  of  the  kingd<Kn  of 
heaven.'"  But  Cuthberht  still  ran  on  with  his  play,  till  his  mtxiitor 
with  bitter  tears  sadly  weeping,  suddenly  stUled  the  play  of  ofl  the 

*  Every  CbrUlmu  Ere  OiLn  1«]>*  two  eIsbi  at  tlie  Rccnni'i  door. 
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ohildren.  Whereupon  aD  the  ohildiah  oompany  would  oon 
aadness  of  that  one  child,  but  they  all  with  their  comfort  c 
aceuage  its  sadnefls,  before  Gnthberht  gladdened  it  with  kis 
and  himadf  afterwards,  aooording  to  the  child^s  admomtion,  o 
ever  in  profound  seriousness. 

After  this  the  blessed  Guthberhf s  knee  was  lamed  witt 
swelling,  so  that  he  supported  his  gait  with  crutches.  As  he 
sat  under  the  sunbeam,  apart  from  others,  and  bathed  his  I 
came  riding  to  him  a  venerable  hoiseman  sitting  on  a  sn* 
hoiMe,  and  he  himself  was  clad  in  white  garments ;  and  he  coi 
greeted  the  saint  with  peaceful  words,  praying  that  he  woulc 
venient,  give  a  day-repast.  Outhberht  thereupon  frankly  i 
wonkl  now  prepare  your  refection  myself,  if  I  could  walk, 
eased  knee  is  sorely  afflicted,  so  that  no  medicament  may  a 
Heve  it,  though  it  be  frequently  laid  on  it.''  The  stran] 
aUgfated,  and  grasped  his  knee  with  his  healing  hands,  and  1 
take  wheaten  fiour,  and  boil  it  in  milk,  and  bind  the  swol 
with  ihe  hot  preparation ;  and  after  these  words  bestrode  I 
departing  by  the  way  which  he  came  thither.  Thereupon  G 
bathed  his  knee  aooording  to  the  angeFs  instmcti<Hi,  and  fort 
health  possessed  his  power  of  walking,  and  was  sensible  that 
visited  him  through  his  angel,  who  in  time  of  old  had  powei 
lievedthe  blind  Tobias,  through  his  archangel  Ghibriel. 

Afterwards  the  holy  Outhberht,  while  watching  with  si 
in  the  fidd,  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  angels  leading  th< 
bishop  Aidan  with  great  glory  into  the  heavenly  joy.  On  a  1 
Outhberht  was  journeying  through  the  country,  preaching  Oo 
when  on  aooount  ot  a  storm  he  turned  into  a  shepherd's 
which  stood  desolate  in  the  wilderness  over  which  he  was  ti 
and  tied  his  horse  within  it.  Then  while  he  was  singing  his 
the  horse  tcwe  the  thatch  from  the  roof  of  the  cottage,  and  i 
down,  as  from  the  roof,  a  warm  loaf  with  its  aocompanin 
tlieroupon  thanked  God  for  the  repast,  and  therewith  refectec 
The  blessed  Outhberht  after  this  wholly  forsook  all  worldl 
and  with  holy  observances  subjected  himself  to  the  monastic  1 
soon  after  he  was  a  monk,  he  was  appointed  superintendex 
guests,  so  that  he  took  care  of  the  strangers'  lodging,  and  m 
to  the  monastic  guests.  Then  on  a  certain  time  on  a  wini 
an  angel  of  God  came  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  stranger,  ai 
beriit  received  him  with  all  hospitality.  He  then  went  ou 
service  of  the  guest,  but  found  no  guest  when  he  came  in,  b 
lay  three  heavenly  loaves,  shining  with  the  lily's  brightness, 
haling  the  rose's  fragranoe,  and  in  taste  sweeter  ihan  beei 
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Then  the  holy  CuUiberht  looked  everywhere  in  the  anow  whither  the 
stranger  had  passed  in  his  way,  but  when  he  saw  no  foot-traces  in  the 
snow,  he  knew  that  the  stranger  was  an  angel  and  not  a  man,  who 
had  brought  him  the  heavenly  food,  and  recked  not  of  the  earthly. 

The  beforesaid  holy  man  was  wont  to  go  at  night  to  the  sea,  and 
stand  in  the  salt  ocean  up  to  his  neck,  singing  his  prayers.  Then 
one  night  another  monk  awaited  his  coming,  and  at  a  edow  pace  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps,  till  they  both  came  to  the  sea.  Then  Guth- 
berht  did  as  was  his  wont,  sang  his  prayers  in  the  sea-wave,  stand- 
ing up  to  the  neck,  and  afterwards  bowed  his  knees  in  the  sand,  with 
palms  outstretched  to  the  heavenly  firmament.  Lo  then  came  two 
seals  from  the  sea-ground,  and  they  with  their  fur  dried  his  feet,  and 
with  their  breath  warmed  his  Umbe,  aod  afterwards  by  a  dgn  begged 
his  blessing,  lying  at  his  feet  on  the  fallow  sand.  Then  Guthberht 
sent  the  marine  animals  to  the  sea  with  a  sincere  blessing,  and  at 
morning  tide  sought  the  mynster.  Then  the  monk  became  greatly 
terrified,  and  ill  at  early  morn  prostrated  himself  at  the  knees  of  the 
saint,  praying  that  he  would  wholly  drive  away  his  ailm^it,  and  patera 
nally  compassionate  his  curiosity.  The  saint  forthwith  answered,  "•  I 
will  privily  compassionate  thy  error,  if  thou  with  silence  wilt  oonoeal 
that  sight,  until  my  soul  shall  have  journeyed  hence,  called  irom  the 
present  life  to  heaven.'"  Guthberht  then  by  prayer  healed  the  sidc- 
ness  of  his  observer,  and  forgave  him  the  guilt  of  his  walk  of  cari- 
osity. Many  wonders  were  wrought  by  the  holy  Guthberht,  but  we 
will  for  shortness  pass  some  in  silence,  lest  this  narrative  appear  too 
long  to  you. 

But  Guthberht,  as  was  his  wont,  went  preaching  the  faith,  that  he 
might  teach  the  ignorant  people  the  way  of  life,  wh^i  an  eagle  flew 
before  him  on  hie  journey,  and  he  began  asking  his  companion,  who 
for  that  day  should  give  them  food !  Then  said  his  companion,  that 
he  had  long  been  considering  where  they  should  ask  for  sustenance, 
as  they  had  gone  the  journey  without  provisions.  Then  Guthberht 
said  to  him,  "  Lo  Almighty  Ck>d  can  very  easily  provide  food  for  us 
through  this  eagle,  who  of  yore  fed  Elijah  through  the  swart  raven, 
before  he  journeyed  to  heaven.'"  They  then  went  on  journeying,  and 
lo,  the  eagle  sat  on  the  shore,  having  flown  thither  with  a  fish  whioii 
he  had  just  caught.  Thereupon  the  saint  said  to  his  oompanion, 
^^  Bun  to  the  eagle,  and  take  from  him  a  part  of  the  fish  which  he  has 
caught,  for  our  refection.  Praise  be  to  the  Almighty,  who  would 
feed  us  through  this  bird.  But  give  a  part  to  the  eagle  in  reward  of 
his  labour.*" 

After  the  repast  they  went  on  their  way,  and  Guthberht  beautifuBy 
preached  to  the  people,  that  they  should  be  guarded  against  the  wilee 
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of  the  devil,  lest  with  leasing  he  should  comipt  their  faith,  i 
their  minds  from  the  preaching.  The  people  then  begun  sui 
rush  forth  in  the  midst  of  this  admonition,  being  greatly  deH 
that  they  too  little  heeded  the  precepts.  For  the  deceptive  i 
greatly  deluded  them,  as  if  there  really  were  a  house  bumii 
crackling  with  brands,  though  illusively.  Then  the  people  i 
tinguish  the  fire,  if  any  water  might  diminish  it ;  but  the  pr 
the  saint  easily  quenched  the  delusion  of  the  devil,  whom  the] 
had  followed,  and  but  little  heeded  the  word  of  life.  The  pei 
ashamed  returned  to  the  instruction  that  they  had  before  le 
ing  their  teacher's  kind  pity  for  having  before  too  little  h 
precepts,  when  he  related  the  peril  before  them. 

But  Guthberht  at  another  time  saved  alone  a  burning  ho 
the  fire's  damage,  with  holy  prayers,  and  drove  away  the 
wind,  who  had  ere  very  often  extinguished  the  envenomed 
devilish  temptation  directed  against  himself,  through  the  p 
of  the  righteous  Lord.  He  would  oftentimes  fearlessly  prea* 
people  in  a  distant  land.  Verily  the  Almighty  had  given  hin 
eloquence  for  people's  instruction,  and  men  could  not  hide  th< 
from  him,  but  humbly  confessed  their  secrets  to  him,  and  6 
do  otherwise,  and  by  his  direction  privily  made  atonement. 

A  pious  man  also  had  great  intimacy  with  the  holy  Guthb< 
frequently  enjoyed  his  instruction.  It  befell  his  wife  worse 
needed,  so  that  she  was  greatly  afflicted  by  madness.  There 
pious  man  came  to  the  blessed  Guthberht,  and  he  was  at  t 
set  as  provost  in  the  monastery  which  is  at  Lindisfame. 
could  not  for  shame  openly  say  to  him  that  his  pious  wife 
state  of  madness  ;  but  begged  that  he  would  send  a  brothe 
form  her  last  offices,  before  she  were  taken  from  life.  But  G 
knew  all  about  the  woman,  and  would  himself  immediately  v 
because  she  had  previously  lived  piously,  although  misfortun 
befallen  her.  Then  the  man  began  sadly  to  weep,  deploring 
fortune.  But  Guthberht  by  his  words  comforted  him,  and  i 
the  devil,  who  would  injure  her,  should  on  his  visit  forsake 
flee  away  in  great  fright,  and  the  woman  in  her  senses,  well  e 
come  to  meet  him,  and  receive  his  bridle.  It  happened,  acc< 
the  teacher's  words,  that  the  woman  in  her  senses  greetec 
words,  prayed  that  she  might  prepare  him  meat,  and  infori 
how  the  devil  had  secretly  left  her,  and,  greatly  fearing,  h; 
flight,  while  the  saint  was  journeying  thither. 

The  holy  Guthberht  afterwards  performed  mighty  wond< 
dwelling  in  the  mynster.  He  then  began  to  devise  in  his  n 
he  might  floe  from  the  people's  praise,  lost  he  should  be  too  f 
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•ad  straightways  stilled  tlie  moknem.  At  another  time  a 
boy  was  suddenly  borne  before  the  sage,  when  he  was  on  a  , 
inatructioii  throagh  the  ooontry.  The  bearers  then  earnes 
bis  bleflsing,  and  he  straightways  raised  up  the  boy,  so  tha 
aouiid  on  foot  who  had  been  borne  thither  on  a  bier.  A  po 
bore  with  diffictdty  her  half-dead  child,  very  sad,  on  the  c 
whieh  ihe  sage  was  going.  He  then  had  pity  on  the 
mother,  and  kindly  kissed  her  son,  saying  that  her  child 
well,  sjid  all  her  family  enjoy  health :  and  the  words  of  tl 
were  fulfilled. 

^Iflsed  afterwards,  the  noble  maiden,  invited  to  her 

teaoher.       While  sitting  at  table,  greatly  moved  he  lookec 

heaveUt  and  oast  away  his  knife.     The  blessed  female  then  i 

why  he  so  quickly  left  his  meal !     Then  said  the  bishop,  wii 

mind,  ^^  Lo,  just  now  I  saw  angels  bearing  a  blessed  soul 

bdcland  to  high  heaven  with  holy  song,  and  his  name  will 

with  known  to  thee  at  early  mom,  when  I  offer  to  Gtod  the 

in  the  faithful  church.^    It  was  then  published  abroad,  ae 

phet  had  said,  that  her  herdsman,  in  discharge  of  his  < 

ascended  an  oak,  and  was  feeding  his  cattle  with  its  wooc 

and  he  fell  hardly,  and  departed  from  the  world,  with  gloi 

through  kindness  to  his  herd.      Who  may  ever  relate  ail  tl 

miracles  of  this  holy  man,  how  often  he  easily  healed  the 

constantly  drove  away  the  swart  spirits,  and  the  departui 

marked  for  death  sagaciously  foretold,  wise  through  prophi 

spirit  of  wisdom ! 

There  dwelt  in  a  hermitage  a  priest  very  orthodox,  accord 
precepts,  and  visited  him  every  year,  called  Hereberht,  < 
mind.  Guthberht  then  soon  spake  with  him  apart,  saying 
then  fully  ask  what  he  needed,  ere  his  last  day,  and  sai 
might  not  again  see  him  in  human  life,  from  that  present  da 
berht  was  then  very  sad,  and  fell  at  his  feet  with  flowing  te; 
ing  that  he  might  journey  with  him  to  heavenly  glory  fron 
as  he  had  in  life  obeyed  his  precepts.  The  bishop  hereup 
his  knees  at  this  prayer  with  cheerful  mind,  and  immediat 
wards  comforted  the  priest,  saying  that  the  Almighty  I 
granted  them  that  they  might  journey  together  from  thcA 
tions  to  everlasting  joy.  Hereberht  then  returned  home, 
on  his  sick-bed  awaited  the  other^s  end  with  afflicted  limbs, 
berht  the  holy  then  with  all  speed  hastened  to  the  hermita 
he  had  before  been  seated ;  through  the  monition  of  th* 
Lord,  he  would  in  that  land  end  his  life,  where  he  had  living 
fore  passed  his  days ;   and  in  that  land  he  was  then  confii 
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and  wild  the  atom 
nt'a  roar; 
s  heani  to  dash 

shore. 

Mosing  on  man's  week  hapless  statCi 

The  lonely  hermit  lay, 
When,  lo !  he  heard  a  female  voioe 

Lament  in  sore  dismay. 

With  hospitable  baste  he  rose. 

And  waked  his  sleeping  fire, 
And  snatching  np  a  lighted  brand. 

Forth  hied  the  reverend  sire. 

All  sad  beneath  a  niigbbouring  tree 

A  beaateons  maid  he  found, 
Who  beat  her  breast,  and  with  her  tears 

Bedewed  the  mossy  gronnd. 

O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so. 

Nor  let  Tain  fears  alarm ; 
My  little  cell  shall  shelter  thee. 

And  keep  Uie  safe  from  harm. 

It  is  not  for  myself  I  weep, 

Nor  for  myself  I  fear, 
Bat  for  my  dear  and  only  finend. 

Who  lately  left  me  here. 

And  while  some  sheltering  bower  he  songfat 

Witlun  thin  lonely  wood. 
Ah !  sore  I  fear  his  wandering  feet 

Have  alipt  in  yonder  flood. 
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O !  troflt  in  Hesven,  the  hermit  said 

And  to  my  cell  repair ; 
Doabt  not  hat  I  shall  fibd  thy  frteod. 

And  ease  thee  of  thy  care. 

Then  dimlnag  ap  tua  rocky  stairs. 

He  BOalea  the  dtff  so  hi^h, 
And  calls  aloud,  and  waves  hia  U({bt, 

To  guide  the  stranger's  eye. 

Among  the  thickets  long  he  winds, 

With  careful  steps  and  slow. 
At  length  a  voice  retained  his  call, 

Quick  answering  fittm  below : 

O  tell  me,  father,  tell  me  true, 

If  yoQ  have  chanced  to  see 
A  gentle  maid  I  lately  left 

Beneath  some  neighbouring  tree  ? 

Bat  either  I  have  lost  the  pUoe, 

Or  she  hath  gone  astray, 
And  much  I  fear  this  fatal  stream, 

Hath  snatched  her  hence  away. 

Praise  Heaven,  my  son,  the  hermit  sud. 

The  lady's  si^e  and  well; 
And  soon  he  joined  the  wandering  youth. 

And  brought  him  to  bis  cell. 

Then  well  was  seen  these  gentle  friends 

They  loved  each  other  dear ; 
The  yoath  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

The  maid  let  fall  a  tear. 

Ah  t  seldom  had  their  host,  I  ween, 

Beheld  so  sweet  a  pair ; 
The  yoath  was  tall,  with  manly  bloom ; 

She  slender,  soft,  and  tail. 

The  youth  was  clad  in  forest  green 

With  bugle-horn  so  bright ; 
She  in  a  silken  robe  and  scar^ 

Snatched  up  in  haaty  flight. 


Sit  down,  mj  children,  says  the  sage; 

Sweet  rest  your  limbs  reqnire: 
Then  heaps  fresh  fnel  on  the  hearth, 

And  mends  his  little  fire. 

Partake,  he  said,  my  simf^  store, 
Dried  frnits,  and  milk,  and  curds; 

And  spreading  all  npon  the  board. 
Invites  with  kindly  words. 

Thanks,  &ther,  for  thy  bounteous  fiire. 

The  youthful  couple  say ; 
Then  freely  ate,  and  made  good  cheer. 

And  talked  their  cares  away. 

Now  say,  my  children  (for  perchance 

My  counsel  may  avail), 
What  strange  adventure  brought  you  here. 

Within  this  lonely  dale  ? 

First  tell  me,  lather,  said  the  youth 
(Nor  blame  my  eager  tongue), 

What  town  is  near?   What  lands  are  these 
And  to  what  lord  belong  ? 

Alas !  my  son,  the  hermit  said. 

Why  do  I  live  to  say 
The  rightftil  lord  of  these  domains 

Is  banished  for  away  ? 

Ten  winters  now  have  shed  their  snows 

On  this  my  lowly  hall. 
Since  valiant  Hotspur  (so  the  north 

Our  youthfol  lord  did  call) 

Against  Fourth  Henry  Bolingbroke 

Led  up  his  northern  powers. 
And  stoutly  fighting,  lost  his  life 

Near  proud  Salopia's  towers. 

One  son  he  left,  a  lovely  boy, 

His  country's  hope  and  heir ; 
And,  oh  !  to  save  him  from  his  foes. 

It  was  his  grandsire's  care. 
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Silent  he  gazed,  then  turned  aside 

To  wipe  the  tears  he  shed; 
And  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes, 

Poured  blessings  on  his  head. 

Welcome,  oor  dear  and  madi-loved  lord, 
Thj  country's  hope  and  care; 

But  who  maj  this  young  lady  be. 
That  is  so  wondrous  fiur  ? 

Now,  father,  listen  to  my  tale, 
And  thou  shalt  know  the  tarutii; 

And  let  thy  sage  advice  direct 
My  inexperienced  youth. 

In  Scodand  I've  been  nobly  bred 
Beneath  the   Regent's  hand,* 

In  feats  of  arms,  and  every  lore 
To  fit  me  for  conmiand. 

With  fond  impatience  long  I  burned 

My  native  land  to  see; 
At  length  I  won  my  guardian  firiend 

To  yield  that  boon  to  me. 

Then  up  and  down,  in  hunter's  garb, 

I  wandered  as  in  chase. 
Till,  in  the  noble  Neville's  house,t 

I  gained  a  hunter's  place. 

Sometime  with  him  I  lived  unknown, 

Till  I'd  the  hap  so  rare 
To  please  this  young  and  gentle  dame, 

That  baron's  daughter  fair. 

Now  Percy,  said  the  blushing  maid, 

The  truth  I  must  reveal ; 
Souls  great  and  generous  like  thine 

Their  noble  deeds  conceal. 


*  Robert  Stuart,  Duke  of  Albany, 
f  Ralph  Ne?ille,  first  Earl  of  Westmorelaad,  whose  principal  residence  « 
CSoitle^  m  the  bisholfric  of  Durham. 
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This  eTening,  as  the  night  drew  on. 

Fearing  we  were  pursned. 
We  turned  down  the  right-hand  path, 

And  gained  this  lonely  wood; 

Then  lighting  from  oar  weary  steeds 
To  shun  the  pelting  shower. 

We  met  thy  kind  conducting  hand, 
And  reached  this  friendly  bower. 

Now  rest  ye  botii,  the  hermit  said ; 

Awhile  your  cares  forego : 
Nor,  lady,  scorn  my  humble  bed — 

We'll  pass  the  night  below. 


FIT  lt« 


OVELY  smiled  the  blushing  mom, 
And  every  storm  was  fled ; 

But  lovelier  fror,  with  sweeter  smile, 
Fair  Eleanor  left  her  bed. 

She  found  h^  Henry  all  alone. 
And  cheered  him  with  her  sight: 
The  youth,  consulting  with  his  friend. 
Had  watched  the  livelong  night. 

What  sweet  surprise  o'erpowered  her  breast, 
Her  cheeks  what  blushes  dyed, 

When  fondly  he  besought  her  there 
To  yield  to  be  his  bride  ! 

Within  this  lonely  hermite^e 

There  is  a  chapel  meet; 
Then  grant,  dear  maid,  my  fond  request, 

And  make  my  bliss  complete. 

O  Henry,  when  thou  deign'st  to  sue. 

Can  I  thy  suit  withstand  ? 
When  thou,  loved  youth,  hast  won  my  heartj 

Can  I  retoBe  my  handf 


And  now,  attended  by  their  host. 
The  hermitage  they  viewed. 

Deep-hewn  within  a  craggy  diffi 
And  overhang  willi  wood. 


And  near  a  flight  of  shapely  steps, 

All  cat  with  nicest  skill. 
And  pierdng  throog^  a  stony  arch. 

Ran  winding  up  the  hill. 

There,  decked  with  many  a  flower  and  her 

His  litUe  garden  stands  ; 
With  fraitfal  trees  in  ehady  rows. 

All  planted  by  his  handa. 

Then,  scooped  within  the  solid  rock. 
Three  sacred  vanlts  he  shows : 

The  cUef  a  chapel,  neatly  arched, 
On  branching  colnniDS  roue. 

Each  proper  omament  was  there 

That  should  a  chapel  grace : 
The  lattice  for  confession  framed. 

And  holy-water  vase. 

O'er  eidter  door  a  sacred  teitt 

Invites  to  godly  fear  ; 
And  in  a  little  scatcheon  hang 

The  cross,  and  crown,  and  spear. 


Up  to  the  akar'B  am^  breadth 

Two  ewy  steps  ascend  ; 
And  near,  a  glimmering  solemn  light 

Two  weU-wrooght  windowa  lend. 

Bende  the  altar  rose  &  tomb, 

All  in  the  living  stone, 
Ob  which  a  yomig  and  beaoteona  maid 

In  goodly  acnlpture  shone. 

A  kneeling  angel,  fwrly  carved. 
Leaned  hovering  o'er  her  breaat ; 

A  weeping  warrior  at  her  feet; 
And  near  to  these  her  crest 

The  cliff,  the  vault,  but  chief  the  tomb, 
Attract  the  wondering  pair ; 

Eager  they  ask.  What  haplras  dame 
Ues  scnlptored  here  so  fwr? 

The  hermit  sighed,  flie  hermit  wept. 
For  Borrow  scarce  could  speak ; 

At  length  he  wiped  the  trickling  tears 
That  all  bedewed  his  cheek : 

Alas  !  my  chUdren,  homaa  life 

Is  bat  a  vale  of  wo ; 
And  very  moomfiil  is  the  tale 

Which  ye  so  iaia  wonld  know. 

C^  ^trmi^lt  Cab. 


id8u«  had  a  firiend 

L  feme; 

!  his  domains ; 


r  fought, 
ide; 
And  many  a  skirmish  with  the  Scote 
Th«r  early  Taloui  Imed. 
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Young  Bertram  loved  a  beauteous  maid. 

As  6ir  as  fair  might  be  ; 
The  dew-drop  on  the  lily's  cheek 

Was  not  so  fidr  as  she. 

Fair  Widdrington  the  maiden's  name^ 
Ton  towers  her  dwelling-place; 

Her  core  an  old  N<Hrthumbrian  chief, 
Devoted  to  iky  race. 

Manj  a  lord,  and  many  a  knight. 

To  this  feir  damsel  came ; 
But  Bertram  wps  her  only  choice; 

For  him  she  felt  a  flame. 

Lord  Percy  pleaded  for  his  friend; 

Her  father  soon  consents ; 
None  but  the  beauteous  maid  herself 
wishes  now  prevents. 


But  she  with  sfudied  fond  delays 

Defers  the  blissful  hour, 
And  loves  to  try  his  constancy, 

And  prove  her  maiden  power. 

That  heart,  she  said,  is  lightly  prized 

Which  is  so  lightly  won. 
And  long  shall  rue  that  easy  maid. 

Who  yields  her  love  too  soon. 

Lord  Percy  made  a  solemn  feast 

In  Alnwick's  princely  hall. 
And  there  came  lords,  and  there  came  kni 

His  chie&  and  barons  all. 


With  wassail,  mirth,  and  revelry. 

The  castle  rung  around : 
Lord  Percy  called  for  song  and  harp. 

And  pipes  of  martial  sound. 

The  minstrels  of  thy  noble  house. 

All  clad  in  robes  of  blue. 
With  silver  crescents  on  their  arms. 

Attend  in  order  due. 
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The  great  achievements  of  thy  race 
The  J  sung:  their  high  command: 

*^  How  valiant  Mainfred  o'er  the  seas 
First  led  his  northern  band. 

Brave  Galfred  next  to  Normandy 
With  ventoroos  Rollo  came; 

And  from  his  Norman  castles  won. 
Assumed  the  Percj  name. 

Thej  sung  how  in  the  conqueror's  fleet 
Lord  William  shipped  his  powers. 

And  gained  a  fiiir  joung  Saxon  bride 
With  all  her  lands  and  towers. 

Then  journeying  to  the  Holy  Land, 
There  bravely  fought  and  died: 

But  fint  the  silver  crescent  wan, 
Some  Paynim  Soldan's  pride. 

They  sung  how  Agnes,*  beauteous  heir, 
The  queen*s  own  brother  wed. 

Lord  Josceline,  sprung  from  Charlemagne, 
In  princely  Brabant  bred. 

How  he  the  Percy  name  revived, 

And  how  his  noble  line 
Still  foremost  in  their  country's  cause 

With  godlike  ardour  shine." 


With  loud  acclaims  the  listening  crowd 
Applaud  the  master's  song. 

And  deeds  of  arms  and  war  became 
The  theme  of  every  tongue. 

Now  high  heroic  acts  they  tell. 

Their  perils  past  recall : 
When  lo !   a  damsel  young  and  fieur 

Stepped  forward  through  the  hall. 

She  Bertram  courteously  addressed; 

And  kneeling  on  her  knee — 
Sir  knight,  the  lady  of  thy  love 

Hath  sent  this  gift  to  tiiee. 
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T^en  forth  she  drew  a  glittering  hehne, 

Well-plated  many  a  fold. 
The  casqae  was  wroagfat  of  tempered  8te< 

The  crest  of  bamished  gold. 

Sir  knight,  tiij  lady  sends  thee  fhis. 
And  yields  to  be  thy  bride. 

When  diott  faast  proved  this  maiden  gift 
Where  sharpest  blows  are  tried. 

Yoong  Bertram  took  the  shining  helme, 
And  thrice  he  Idssed  the  same : 

Trost  me,  I'U  prove  this  ppecioos  casqne 
With  deeds  of  noblest  feme* 

Lord  Percy  and  his  barons  bold 

Then  fix  upon  a  day 
To  scour  the  marches,  late  oppressed, 

And  Scottish  wrongs  repay. 

The  knights  assembled  on  the  hills, 
A  thousand  horse  and  more: 

Brave  Widdrington,  though  sunk  in  years, 
The  Percy  standard  bore. 

Tweed's  limpid  current  soon  they  pass, 
And  range  the  borders  round: 

Down  the  green  slopes  of  Teviotdale 
Their  bugle-horns  resound. 

As  when  a  lion  in  his  den 
Hath  heard  the  hunter's  cries. 

And  rushing  forth  to  meet  his  foes. 
So  did  the  Douglas  rise. 

Attendant  on  their  chiefs  command 

A  tiiousand  warriors  wait: 
And  now  the  fatal  hour  drew  on 

Of  cruel  keen  debate. 

A  chosen  troop  of  Scottish  youths 

Advance  before  the  rest; 
Lord  Percy  marked  their  gallant  mien. 

And  thus  his  friend  addressed. 
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Now,  Bertram,  prove  thy  iaiy'e  helme. 

Attack  jon  icirward  buid ; 
Dead  or  nlive,  I'll  icscae  thee, 

Or  perish  bj  their  hand. 

Young  Bertrsm  bowed,  with  glad  assent. 
And  sparred  his  e^er  Bteed, 

And  calling  on  his  ladj's  name. 
Rushed  forth  with  whirlwind  speed. 

As  when  a  grove  of  soling  oaks 

The  livid  li^tning  rends, 
So  fiercely  'mid  the  opposing  ranks 

Sir  Bertram's  sword  descends. 

This  way  and  that  he  drives  the  steel. 

And  keenly  pierces  through ; 
And  many  a  tall  and  comely  knight 

With  forioos  force  he  slew. 

Xow  closii^;  last  on  every  side. 
They  hem  Sii  Bertiam  round ; 

But  dauntless  be  repels  their  rage. 
And  deals  forth  many  a  woand. 

The  vigonr  of  his  single  arm 

Had  well-nigh  won  the  field, 
When  ponderona  fell  a  Scottish  axe. 

And  clove  his  lifted  slueld. 

Another  blow  his  temples  took. 
And  r^  his  helme  in  twain — 

That  beanteooB  hdme,  his  lady's  gift ! — 
His  blood  bedewed  the  plain. 

Lord  Percy  saw  his  champion  &U 

Amid  the  nneqnal  fi^t ; 
And  now,  ray  noble  friends,  he  said. 

Let's  save  this  gallant  knight. 

Then  msliin)^  in,  wit^i  stretched-ont  shield 

He  o'er  the  warrior  hnng. 
As  some  fierae  eagle  spreads  ber  wing. 

To  gnwd  her  osUow  yotug. 
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Three  tiinefl  thejr  etrove  to  seize  their  pre 
Three  times  they  qniolt  retire : 

What  force  «oald  stand  his  &rious  strokes 
Or  meet  his  marti&l  fire  ? 

Now,  gathering  round  on  every  pait, 

The  battle  raged  anifun; 
And  many  a  lady  wept  her  lord, 

That  hour  aottioely  slain. 

Percy  and  Douglas,  great  in  anna. 
There  all  their  conrage  showed ; 

And  all  the  field  was  strewed  with  dead, 
And  all  with  crimson  flowed. 

At  length  the  glory  of  the  day, 

The  Soots  relnctant  yield, 
And,  after  wondrous  valour  shown. 

They  slowly  quit  the  field. 

All  pale,  extended  on  their  shields. 

And  weltering  in  his  gore, 
Lord  Percy's  knights  their  bleeding  friend 

To  Wark's  fair  castle  bore. 


TheCuUeorWABi 
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Well  hast  ihoa  earned  my  daaghter's  loTe, 

Her  Cither  kindly  said; 
And  she  herself  shaQ  dress  thy  woonds. 

And  tend  thee  in  thy  bed. 

A  message  went,  no  daoghter  came ; 

Fair  Isabel  ne'er  appeanr; 
Beshrew  me,  said  the  aged  chief^ 

Yoong  maidens  have  their  feais. 

Cheer  np,  my  son,  thoa  shalt  her  see 

So  soon  as  thoa  canst  ride. 
And  she  shall  nnrse  thee  in  her  bower. 

And  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

Sii  Bertram  at  her  name  revived ; 

He  blessed  the  soothing  sound ; 
Fond  hope  supplied  the  nurse's  care. 

And  healed  his  ghastly  wound. 


FIT  III. 


INE  early  mom,  while  dewy  drops 
y/Kf^^     Hung  trembling  on  the  tree, 
M'  Sir  Bertram  from  his  sick-bed  rose, 
j^     His  bride  he  would  go  see. 

A  brother  he  had  in  p-ime  of  youth. 

Of  courage  firm  and  keen, 
And  he  would  tend  him  on  the  way, 

Because  his  wounds  were  green. 

All  day  o'er  moss  and  moor  they  rode. 

By  many  a  lonely  tower; 
And  'twas  the  dew-fidl  of  the  night 

Ere  they  drew  near  her  bower. 

Most  drear  and  dark  the  castle  seemed. 
That  wont  to  shine  so  bright; 

And  long  and  loud  Sir  Bertram  called 
Ere  he  beheld  a  light. 
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At  lengih  her  aged  nurse  arose. 
With  voice  so  shrill  and  clear : 

What  wight  is  this  that  caUs  so  load. 
And  knocks  so  boldly  here? 

'T!a  Bertram  calls,  thy  lady's  love, 

Come  from  his  bed  of  care : 
AU  day  Fve  ridden  o'er  moor  and  moss, 

To  see  thy  lady  &ir. 

Now  ont,  alas !  (she  londly  shrieked) 

Alas !  how  may  this  be  ? 
For  six  long  days  are  gone  and  past 

Since  she  set  ont  to  thee. 

Sad  terror  seised  Sir  Bertram's  heart. 

And  oft  he  deeply  sighed; 
When  now  the  drawbridge  was  let  down, 

And  gates  set  open  wide. 

Six  days,  yoong  knight,  are  past  and  gone 

Since  she  set  ont  to  thee. 
And  sure,  if  no  sad  harm  had  hap'd 

Long  since  thou  wonld'st  her  see. 

For  when  she  heard  thy  grievons  chance, 

She  tore  her  hair  and  cried, 
Alas !  I've  slain  the  comeliest  knight 

All  through  my  folly  and  pride ! 

'And  now  to  atone  for  my  sad  fsuilt. 

And  his  dear  health  regain, 
111  go  myselfy  and  nurse  my  love. 

And  soothe  his  bed  of  pain. 

Then  moonted  she  her  milk-white  steed 

One  mom  by  break  of  day» 
And  two  tall  yeomen  went  witti  her 

To  guard  her  on  the  way. 

Sad  terror  smote  Sir  Bertram's  heart, 
And  grief  o'erwhelmed  his  mind : 

Trust  me,  said  he,  I  ne'er  will  rest ' 
Till  I  thy  lady  find. 


That  a\ghi  he  spent  in  sorrow  and  care ; 

And  with  sad  boding  heart, 
Or  e'er  the  dawning  of  tbe  day,  . 

His  brother  and  he  depart.     ■ 

Now,  brother,  well  our  ways  divide. 
O'er  Scottish  hills  t«  range ; 

Do  thon  go  north,  and  I'll  go  west, 
And  aJl  our  dress  well  change. 

Some  Scottish  carle  hath  seized  my  love 

And  borne  her  to  hia  den, 
And  ne'er  will  I  tread  English  ground 

Till  she's  restored  agun. 

The  brothers  stnught  t^«r  paHts  divide, 
O'er  Scotttsh  hills  to  range ; 

And  hide  themselves  in  quaint  disguise, 
And  oft  their  drese  tfaey  change. 

Sir  Bertram,  clod  in  gown  of  gray, 

Most  like  a  palmer  poor, 
To  halls  and  castles  wanders  round, 

And  begs  from  doot  to  door. 

Sometimes  a  minstrel's  garb  he  wears. 
With  pipes  so  sweet  and  shrill ; 

And  wends  to  every  tower  and  town, 
O'er  every  dale  and  hill. 

'  One  day  es  he  sat  under  a  thcmi,  ' 

All  sank  in  deep  despur. 
An  aged  pilgrim  passed  him  by, 
Who  marked  his  face  of  care. 

All  minstrels  yet  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Are  full  of  game  and  glee. 
But  thou  art  sad  and  wo-begone ; 

I  marvel  whence  it  be ! 

Father,  I  serve  an  aged  lord, 
Whose  grief  afflicts  my  mind  ! 

His  only  child  is  stolen  away. 
And  fain  I  would  her  find. 
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Cheer  up,  mj  son ;  perchance  (he  said) 

Some  tidings  1  may  bear ; 
For  oft  when  human  hopes  have  failed, 

Then  heavenly  comfort's  near. 

Behind  yon  hills,  so  steep  and  high, 

Down  in  the  lowly  glen, 
There  stands  a  oastle  fair  and  strong, 

Far  from  the  abode  of  men. 

As  late  I  chanced  to  crave  an  alms. 

About  this  evening  hour, 
Methought  I  heard  a  lady's  voice 

Lamenting  in  the  tower. 

And  when  I  asked  what  harm  had  hap'd, 

What  lady  sick  there .  lay  ? 
They  rudely  drove  me  from  the  gate. 

And  bade  me  wend  away. 

These  tidings  caught  Sir  Bertram's  ear; 

He  thanked  him  for  his  tale ; 
And  soon  he  hasted  o'er  the  hills, 

And  soon  he  reached  the  vale. 

Then  drawing  near  ihose  lonely  towers. 

Which  stood  in  dale  so  low, 
And  sitting  down  beside  the  gate, 

His  pipes  he  'gan  to  blow. 

Sir  porter,  is  thy  lord  at  home 

To  hear  a  minstrel's  song  ? 
Or  may  I  crave  a  lodging  here. 

Without  offence  or  wrong  ? 

My  lord,  he  said,  is  not  at  home 

To  hear  a  minstrel's  song ; 
And  should  I  lend  thee  lodging  here, 

My  life  would  not  be  long. 

He  played  again  so  soft  a  stndn, 
Such  power  sweet  sounds  impart. 

He  won  the  chorlisb  porter's  ear. 
And  moved  his  atubbom  heart. 
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Unheard,  naknown  to  all  within, 

The  jouthfol  couple  fly; 
Bnt  what  can  'cicape  the  lover's  ken, 

Or  shun  his  piercing  eye? 

With  silent  step  he  follows  close 

Behind  the  fljing  pair, 
And  saw  her  hang  npon  his  arm 

With  fond  fieuniliar  air. 

*l*hanks,  gentle  jooih,  she  often  said ; 

My  thanks  thoa  weU  ha^t  won: 
For  me  what  wiles  hast  thon  contrived! 

For  me  what  dangers  run ! 

And  ever  shall  my  gratefol  heart 

Thy  services  repay : 
Sir  Bertram  would  no  further  hear. 

But  cried^  Vile  traitor,  stay ! 

Vile  traitor/!  yield  that  lady  up! 

And  quick  his  sword  he  drew : 
The  stranger  turned  in  sudden  rage, 

And  at  Sir  Bertram  flew. 

With  mortal  hate  their  vigorous  arms 
Gave  many  a  vengeful  blow : 

But  Bertram's  stronger  hand  prevailed. 
And  laid  the  stranger  low. 

Die,  traitor,  die !     A  deadly  thrust 
Attends  each  furious  word; 

Ah !  then  fair  Isabel  knew  his  voice. 
And  rushed  beneath  his  sword. 

Oh  stop,  she  cried ;  oh  stop  thy  arm ! 

Thou  dost  thy  brother  slay  ! 
And  here  the  hermit  paused  and  wept: 

His  tongue  no  more  could  say. 

At  length  he  cried,  Te  lovely  pair. 
How  shall  I  tell  the  rest  ? 

Ere  I  could  stop  my  piercing  sword. 
It  feU,  and  stabbed  her  breast. 
VOL.  in.  2  z 
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Wert  ihoQ  ihyiself  that  hapless  yoath  ? 

Ah !  crael  (ate  I  thej  said. 
The  hermit  wept,  aad  so  did  they. 

They  sighed;  he  hnng  his  head. 


Oh  blind  and  jealoos  rage,  he  cried. 

What  evfls  from  thee  flow  ?    . 
The  hennit  paused ;  they  silent  monmed 
He  wept,  and  they  were  wo. 

Ah!  when  I  heard  my  brother's  name. 

And  saw  my  lady  bleed, 
I  raved,  I  wept,  I  corsed  my  arm. 

That  wrought  the  fiMal  deed. 

In  Ysin  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast. 
And  closed  the  ghastly  wound; 

In  Tain  I  pressed  his  bleeding  corpse. 
And  raised  it  bom  tiie  ground. 

My  brotlier,  alas!  spake  ne'er  more; 

His  precions  life  was  flown; 
She  kindly  strove  to  soothe  my  pain. 

Regardless  of  her  own. 

Bertram,  she  said,  be  comforted, 

And  live  to  think  on  me: 
May  we  in  heaven  that  union  prove. 

Which  here  was  not  to  be. 

Bertram,  she  said,  I  still  was  true; 

Thou  only  hadst  my  heart: 
May  we  hereafter  meet  in  bliss  1 

We  now,  alas !  must  part. 

For  thee  I  left  my  fiitiker's  halU 

And  flew  to  thy  relief; 
When,  lo !  near  Cheviot's  fintal  hills 

I  met  a  Soottish  chief: 

Lord  Malcolm's  son,  whose  proffered  love 

I  had  refused  with  scorn ; 
He  slew  my  guards,  and  seised  on  me 

Upon  tiiat  £Mal  mom. 
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And  in  these  dreary  hated  walls 
He  kept  me  dose  confined, 

And  fondly  cmed  and  warmly  pressed 
To  win  me  to  his  mind. 

« 
Each  dsing  mom  increased  my  pain, 

Each  night  increased  my  fear ; 

When  wandering  in  tUs  northern  garb. 

Thy  brother  foand  me  here. 

He  q;ttickiy  formed  his  brave  design 

To  set  me  ciq^tive  free ; 
And  on  the  moor  his  horses  wait, 

Tied  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 

Then  haste,  my  love,  escape  away. 

And  for  thyself  provide. 
And  sometimes  fondly  think  on  her 

Who  should  have  been  thy  bride. 

Thns  pouring  comfort  on  my  soul 
Even  with  her  latest  breatib. 

She  gave  one  parting  fond  embrace, 
And  dosed  her  eyes  in  deattL 

In  wild  anmse,  in  speechless  wo^ 

Devoid  of  sense  I  lay : 
Then  sudden  all  in  frantic  mood 

I  meant  myself  to  slay. 

And  ricfing  up  in  froious  haste, 

I  seised  the  Uoody  brand ; 
A  'Sturdy  arm  here  interposed. 

And  wrenched  it  from  my  hand. 

A  crowd,  tiiat  from  the  castle  came. 
Had  missed  thdr  lovely  ward. 

And  todzing  me^  to  prison  bate, 
And  deep  in  dungeon  barred. 

It  chanced  that  on  that  very  morn 
Their  chief  was  prisoner  ta*en ; 

Lord  Percjr  had  us  soon  exchanged, 
And  strove  to  iboothe  my  pain. 
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And  thou,  dear  brother  of  mj  heart. 

So  faithfiil  and  so  trae. 
The  sad  remembrance  of  thj  &te 

Still  makes  mj  bosom  rae ! 

Yet  not  onpitied  passed  my  life, 

Forsaken,  or  forgot. 
The  Percy  and  his  noble  son 

Would  grace  my  lowly  cot. 

Oft  the  great  earl,  from  toils  of  state 
And  cumbrous  pomp  of  power. 

Would  gladly  seek  my  little  cell 
To  spend  the  tranquil  hour. 

But  length  of  life  is  length  of  wo ; 

I  lived  to  mourn  his  &11; 
I  lived  to  mourn  his  godlike  son. 

Their  friends  and  followers  all. 

But  thou  the  honours  of  thy  race, 
Loved  youth,  shalt  now  restore, 

And  raise  again  the  Percy  name 
More  glorious  than  before. 

He  ceased,  and  on  the  lovely  pair 

His  choicest  blessings  laid, 
While  they  with  thanks  and  pitying  tears 

His  mournful  tale  repaid. 

And  now  what  present  course  to  take, 

They  ask  the  good  old  sire. 
And,  guided  by  his  sage  advice, 

To  Scotland  they  retire. 

Meantime  their  suit  much  favour  found 

At  Raby's  stately  hall. 
Earl  Neville  and  his  princely  spouse 

Now  gladly  pardon  all. 

She,  suppliant  at  her  nephew's  throne, 

The  royal  grace  implored: 
To  all  the  honours  of  his  raoe 

The  Percy  was  restored. 
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The  yoDtfafiil  earl  still  more  and  more 
Admired  his  beauteous  dame  • 

Nine  noble  sons  to  him  she  bore, 
All  worthy  of  their  name. 


Ci)t  itturtterrti  CratieUtr:  a 
Craliition  of  tSHtatuale. 

lead  mineis  of  the  dales  of  the  ADen  sad  Wear 
ire  paid  a  certain  sum  moothly  for  th^  onnoit 
npenoes,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  genual 
lettlement  of  all  demands  takes  place  between  the 
mployers  and  the  employed — tiie  latter  and  th&i 
utidesmen — the  tradesmen  and  their  merchants— 
uid  so  on.     This  day  is  popularly  known  as  the  *'  Pay,"  and  a  gnat 
influx  of  strangers  generally  takes  plaoe  a  few  days  previous,  consiat- 
ing  chiefly  of  oommerci^  travellen  and  tradesmen  ^m  the  neigh- 
bouring distriotA-     Not  many  yearn  have  passed  since  it  was  usual  for 
travellers  to  engage  guides  (or  the  purpose  of  conducting  them  acroa 
the  dreary  mountain  tracts  that  lie  between  the  different  districts,  u 
well  to  assiflt  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  highwaymen,  who  at  sooh 
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timeB  not  unfreqneiitly  penetrated  these  wilds  in  the  hope 
free  from  detection. 

About  ninety  years  ago  a  traveller  who  had  been  col 
aooonnts  at  Alston,  Nenthead  and  Allendale,  arrived  in 
where  he  discharged  his  guides,  as  was  customary,  in  order 
others  to  conduct  him  to  the  Tees.    After  completing  h 
however,  he  found  it  impossible  to  procure  guides  except 
of  some  days  and  not  relishing  so  serious  a  loss  of  time, 
alone.    At  this  day  the  improvements  in  the  constructioi 
had  not  been  introduced,  and  the  path  in  question  was  onl; 
the  passage  of  carts;  crooked,  irregular,  and  rough  to 
high  banks,  clothed  with  tall  trees  and  cut  out  here  an 
allow  one  vehicle  to  pass  another,  rose  up  on  the  one  I: 
brawling  torrents  leapt  and  foamed  on  the  other,  and  at  fi 
tervals  crossed  the  stony  road  and  formed  deep  pools  c 
never  a  bridge  had  been  set.     Fellow  wayfarers  had  he  no 
but  few  ever  used  the  road,  houses  were  still  fewer — he  wa 
a  strange  place,  in  a  gloomy  road,  and  in  charge  of  a  lai 
money :  onward  he  rode,  amid  the  dnrkness  of  the  night, 
uncertainty.       His  progress  had  been  noticed  by  a  few, 
arrival  at  a  place  called  Park-house-pasture  all  further  tn 
was  lost :  by  what  drear  road  he  passed  to  eternity  is 
neither  can  it  now  be  known  on  this  side  the  grave. 

At  midnight  the  occupier  of  a  lone  farm  house  at  the  he 
field  was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  loud  cries  of  agon} 
pair,  and  the  hurried  tramp  of  a  horse  scouring  around  the 
smote  on  the  ear :  twice  were  the  cries  borne  on  the  bree. 
spot  at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  died  gradually  in  the  dista 
old  man  although  struck  with  horror  and  infirmity  was  aboi 
forth,  but  his  wife  and  daughter  restrained  him,  and  listenii 
all  was  still.    At  daybreak  the  field  was  found  deeply  impn 
the  stroke  of  hoofs,  but  there  was  no  mark  of  blood.     A  litl 
on  however,  was  a  narrow  road ;  there  were  two  gates  op] 
another, — these  were  found  tied  to  prevent  egress,  for  the  t 
too  high  and  thick  to  afford  an  outlet  for  escape :  here  pro 
traveller  fell.     Suspicion  rested  upon  two  or  three  partie 
whom  is  stated  to  have  kept  a  horse  for  many  days  conceale 
tains,  and  that  he,  with  the  assistauce  of  two  others  were  see 
a  horse  down  an  old  pit  which  had  long  lain  unworked.     T 
became  suddenly  rich,  which  was  generally  attributed  to  tfa 
of  the  luckless  stranger :  however,  searching  inquiries  were 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  without  the  slightest  success 
many  years  ago,  when  the  roads  were  altered,  in  cutting  th 
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field,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  waa  disoovered  buried  in'ui  npri^  poa- 
tion !    Btraigbtway  the  story  of  the  stricken  traveller  was  reared. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  a  tale  long  a  fireside  talk  of  the  peaantrj 
of  this  secluded  vale,  and  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  phantom  bona 
with  a  bleeding  rider,  careering  over  the  field  and  disappearing  at 
the  old  quarry  where  the  hideous  relics  were  found,  is  suffident  to 
deter  the  timid  from  using  the  road  after  nightfall,  and  enough  to 
oluU  the  blood  of  the  listeners  who  eooirole  the  blazing  hearUi. 

W.  Pattuqh. 


Cbe  %pui  of  tbe  Cbajlton. 


BE  Spur  represented  in  this  page,  has  been  from  Ume 

immemorial  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Charitoo 

of  Hesleyside,  with  the  tradition  annexed  to  it  that  it 

was,  according  to  Border  usage,  the  Spur  served  up  in  a 

clean  and  covered  dish  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  to 

signify  that  the  larder  was  empty,  and  fresh  oontritn- 

tions  on  their  neighbours  cattle  were  required  to  furnish  it.     In  fact 

a  practical  hint  that  they  must  Hde  to  replenish  the  dish.      Sir  W. 

Scott  makes  frequent  mention  of  this  custom,  and  thou^  song  and 

tale  have  not  preserved  the  feats  and  prowess  of  the  Kngiiah  border 

"  rsimrs,'"  as  those  of  their  Scottish  foes  have  been  immortalised,  yet 

there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  their  manners  and  habits  bedog 

alike,  thw  customs  were  different.     The  ancient  family  of  Charitoa 

of  Hesleyside  descends  from  Adam  de  Charlton  of  Charlton  Tower, 

in  Tynedale,  who  died  1303.      The  old  house  or  peel  at  GharltxHi  «m 
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sold  in  1730  hf  E.  Chariton,  esq.  of  Hesleyside.  From 
Ghsriton,  who  posarasad  Hesleyside  in  the  rei^  of  Edward 
eended  William,  who  in  1652  wa^  oomminsioner  for  the  ' 
of  the  middle  marches.  Hie  great  grandson  Edward  ms 
eldest  daaj^hter  and  ooheir  of  Sir  Edward  Widdrington,  b&H 
tington,  and  was  by  KiDg  Oharies  I.  created  a  Baronet  ii 
for  his  serviceB  to  that  unfortunate  monarch.  His  estate  a 
that  of  his  father  in  law,  was  sequestered  by  the  Parliamenti 
missionerH.  Sir  Edward  died  at  Stoneyhurst,  Jan.  1675  iui< 
only  four  daughters,  the  title  became  extinct.  He  was  suoc 
his  nephew  William  Charlton  of  Longlee,  who  married  E 
eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Edward,  t 
whom  in  a  direct  line  descends  the  present  poasessoT  of  Hesl' 
The  spur  is  about  six  inches  in  length ;  the  breadth  of 
from  stud  to  stud  3  inches,  and  nearer  the  back  of  the  heel  S 
The  lengtli  from  either  stud  to  the  back  of  the  heel  3^  inch< 
the  shoulder  to  the  knee  1  ^  ioohes ;  and  from  the  knee  to 
of  the  rowel  1|  inches.  The  rowel  is  two  inches  in  diamete 
mwiicated  by  Miu  OAarUon  of  ffe»leyrid«. 


'Hivottas. 

a  SRirnrHa,  at  the  oprnino  of  thb  kbw  thbathb,  hri 

OM  UONDAT  FKBBUAILr,  M.  ISH. 


■  F  underneath  the  blue  Italian  sky 

■  We  view  the  structures  of  the  'Rme  gone  1 
pOr  o'er  the  almost  breathing  marble  pause. 

Where  Phidias  said   "  let  life  be," — and  \iU 
Do  we  not  feel  that  our  regards  alone 
Are  fix'd  not  on  the  ever-living  stone. 

But  that  our  hearts  wax  warmer  at  tbe  name. 

And  own  the  presence  of  an&ding  feme  ? 

So  'mid  these  walls,  tho'  all  be  new  around, 

Methinks  I  step  on  no  nnclasdc  ground  ; 

To  me  these  portals  ope  ne'  lone  retreats ; 

To  me  these  roob  still  guard  the  Muses'  seats ; 

I  tread  tttem  boards  in  confidence, — nor  fear 
VOL  in.  3  a 


To  ]bA  as  Aetor  or  a  Poet  here — 

Whj  should  I  doubt  7 — la  this  m>  ooU  a  »kj 

That  here  the  vefse  whidi  Uvea  elawbeie  mint  die? 

So  rode,  n  icy  ia  oor  DOrthera  breeie. 

That  oar  hearta  wann  not,  and  oar  boaoms  freeie  ? 

Or,  ifl  ParoaaaaB  now  to  be  denied 

To  olimea  that  have  prodooed  ao  Akeiuade  7 

Why  ahonld  I  doabt  ?     There  might  be  cbimo  oT  few. 

Had  geoiiH  ne'er  b^iwe  been  cradled  here ; 

If  here  joong  Cotdce  had  never  freahly  drawn 

The  Jew  of  Shakapeare,  in  hia  earlj  dawn ; 

If  Kemble  here,  aoaroe  known  as  yet  apfdanae. 

Had  nerer  look'd  the  Roman  that  he  waa ; 

Or  if  hia  gentler  Brother  had  not  qaaff*d 

Romeo'a  fall  cop,  or  in  Mwcotio  laof^'d ; 

If  here  Vir^nioa  had  not  fired  (to  die 

Sobfime  long  after)  in  Macready'a  eje ; 

Or  had  Thalia  ne'er,  in  gay  accord, 

With  Manden  giggled,  or  witti  Liaton  roar'd ; 

Or,  channii^  u  in  beantj,  sweetly  wild, 

With  Donoan  gamboU'd,  or  with  Mellon  smilM ; 

Had  anch  tlunga  never  been — then  might  I  fear 

Lest  Shaktpeare'a  self  shoold  meet  no  wekoote  here. 

Not  soch  our  climate — Distant  tho'  we  be. 

Bold  aa  oar  moontaina,  aa  ttieir  breexes  free, 

The  Moses,  driven  from  some  more  modish  sphere. 

May  ask  a  refuge,  and  may  find  it  here, 

Ev'n  as  the  soatter'd  arms  of  niin'd  RtNue, 

'Afid  the  Venetian  Islet*  fooad  a  home, 

On  steep  Ragnsa  abelter'd,  and,  unmoved 

Id  Exile,  nnrsed  the  Liberty  they  lor'd; 

So  here,  at  last,  the  Drama  over-run. 

May  ahelter  from  the  Vandal  and  the  Hon; 

And  Poeay,  tho'  barbarism  pursue, 

A  patron  and  asylum  find — in  yon  ! 

Let  then  the  "  dasmc"  genius  of  the  age 

Produce  all  "  Tattersall*s"  apoa  the  stage ; 

Be  Poney-RoBcii  crown'd  with  laurels  green. 

Whilst  load  Newmarket  beta  before  the  soene. 

Let  Jocky-aotors  dresa  them  for  the  coarse, 


Far  firom  fhe  clang  of  hoof&  beneatib  this  dome, 
StiU  may  our  oonntry^s  Drama  find  a  home. 
Let  not  these  walls,  by  classic  splendour  gracM, 
Stand  bat  the  Mansoleum  of  trae  taste ; 
Oar  keener  air,  fresh  from  tiie  heather-bell, 
Oh !  shew  the  Mase  can  breathe  it  free  and  wel 
And  prove,  beneath  a  less  enervate  sky, 
Where  aatore  lives  that  Shakspeare  cannot  die. 

Thomas  Doubi 


MEMORIALS  OF  THB  LIFE  OF 


BY  ROBBST  WHITB. 


Be  a  philoaopher ;  bat»  amidst  all  your  pIdkMophy,  be  atiU  a  man. 


'SS^\T  is  somewhat  singular  that,  within  the  last  hal 
^^  no  spot  in  the  united  kingdom  has  been  more  i 
with  the  early  life  of  a  number  of  our  eminent  i 
ticians  than  Woodbum  in  Bedesdale.  In 
place,  Guthbert  Atkinson,  father  of  him  who 
subject  of  this  notice,  taught  school  there — ^a  i 
if  he  did  not  especially  cultivate  science  in  its  loftier  bran 
endowed  with  all  the  ability  to  do  so ;  and  whose  practical  g< 
ajid  philosophical  turn  of  mind  were  sufficient  to  procure  hii 
ourable  position  in  any  rank  of  society.  Then  we  have  Hen 
son  himself,  who,  alternately  with  his  father,  taught  scho< 
Woodbum  and  Bavington,  a  village  lying  a  few  miles  soul 
the  former  place.  Mr.  Edward  Biddle,  head  master  of  th 
matical  school  at  the  Boyal  Naval  Asylum,  Greenwich,  and 
the  best  treatise  we  have  on  navigation,  spent  at  Wood 
greater  portion  of  his  early  days.  Again,  we  have  John  Bic 
at  Woodbum,  a  youth  of  remarkable  promise  as  a  Matb 
but  who  was  cut  ofi^  almost  before  he  pufhis  sickle  mto  th 
of  fame  which  lay  before  him.  After  him,  Thomas  Bun 
notice,  who  first  saw  the  light  at  Woodbum,  and  who  likew 
a,  scientific  name,  but  died  early,  beloved  by  his  friends, 
to  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  stood  in  point  of  afFeotioi 
that  of  a  brother.    Then  Mr.  William  Butherford,  of  t 
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1802,  Outhbert  Atkinson  gave  up  a  small  piece  of  Ian 
rented  at  West  Harle,  retired  from  Woodbum  School,  a 
his  family  to  Black  Heddon ;  for  besides  his  wife,  and  sot 
had  three  daughters,  all  advancing  to  womanhood.  Oi 
Marj  by  name,  now  Mrs.  Hepple,  in  union  with  her  br* 
menced  to  keep  school  at  Stamfordham — she  teaching  tl 
Henry  superintending  the  boys.  Shortly  afterwards  Guth 
6on  removed  the  school  frem  West  Belsay  to  Hetchestei 
the  alternate  changes  previously  made  between  him  and  hi 
one  place  to  another,  were  now  discontinued. 

When  Henry  Atkinson  removed  to  Stamfordham,  he 
considerable  progress  in  scientific  investigation ;  and  bei 
rived  at  maturity,  and  mixing  with  good  society,  he 
esteemed  both  as  a  talented  man,  and  one  of  the  mo 
instructors  of  youth  ever  known  in  that  neighbourhood,     i 
vering  in  his  favourite  studies,  he  remained  there  upwa 
years ;  and  then,  together  with  his  sister  removed  to  iin 
village  of  Hawkwell.    About  six  months  afterwards,  consic 
his  position  in  the  country  afforded  slight  scope  for  turning  wl 
he  possessed  to  advantage,  Henry  resigned  in  favour  of  his  1 
had  for  some  time  kept  school  at  Berwick  HiU ;  and  he  i 
Newcastle,  Nov.  14, 1808.    In  that  large  town  he  speedily  ai 
highest  rank  in  his  profession.     He  was  a  most  able  tea< 
although  his  numerous  engagements  often  left  him  very  bri< 
of  leisure,  still  his  scientific  skill  was  of  great  service  in  en 
to  pursue  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  with  whii 
usually  engaged.     There  is  no  doubt  that  this  change  was  i 
event  in  his  life.     In  the  country,  he  had  no  acquainta 
whom  the  love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  formed  a  previ 
sion,  and  few  books  by  which  he  could  acquire  the  discipline 
to  a  pioneer  in  the  higher  departments  of  science.     In  Nev 
he  often  observed,  many  opportunites  of  being  more  genen 
were  presented  to  him :  he  met  well-informed  men,  and  th 
Sodety  furnished  him  with  volumes  of  the  utmost  consequei 
in  prosecuting  his  studies.     No  other  teacher  in  the  town  hi 
time  made  much  progress  in  mathematical  learning,  whic 
quick  enough  to  perceive,  and  act  upon  with  honour  to  hin 
resolved,  as  time  permitted,  to  write  papers  on  scientific 
and  read  the  same  at  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  and  Phi 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in  June,  1809. 

The  first  paper  he  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  nn 
that  Institution  was  entitled  ''  A  new  method  of  extn 
Boots  of  Equations  of  the  higher  orders.^      The  discover 
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year  he  read  *'  An  Esaay  on  tiie  effects  produced  on  th 

olasaee  of  society  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  price 

Much  of  his  time,  remaining  from  the  hours  in  which  he 

own  school,  was  now  occupied  in  private  tuition ;  besides,  h 

one  or  two  boarding  schools  in  the  town  for  the  instmctioi 

ladies, — aO  of  which  retarded  him  in  following  out  the  b 

mind  in  scientific  and  other  pursuits,     However,  in  1824  h< 

a  paper,  *^  On  the  utility  and  probable  accuracy  of  the 

determining  the  Sun^s  parallax  by  observations  on  the  pli 

near  his  opposition ;  ^  and  shortly  afterwards  he  read  ano 

the  true  principles  of  calculating*  the  Befractive  powers 

mosphere.^    In  1826,  he  drew  up  and  read  a  lengthy  pt 

Suspension  Bridges,  and  on  the  possibility  of  the  propoe 

between  North  and  South  Shields,^  which  occupied  tw( 

of  the  society.    Of  this  essay  a  portion  related  to  some  i 

experiments  on  the  strength  and  dasticity  of  Iron,  which  1 

the  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Institution,  being  himself  < 

members  of  its  committee.     During  the  spring  of  the  folic 

he  projected,  arranged  and  delivered  in  the  Boom  of  the  Li 

Philosophical  Society,  a  course  of  nine  lectures  on  Astrono 

he  illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of  familiar  diagrams,  U 

ous  and  attentive  assembly.    This  course  he  afterwards  c 

into  two  or  three  lectures,  which  he  read  to  the  memb 

Scientific  and  Mechanical  Institution.    These  were  the  I 

efforts  he  was  enabled  to  make  in  the  cause  and  promotion  < 

his  health  being  at  this  time  in  a  declining  state. 

Of  the  above  papers  or  essays,  the  one  he  produced  in  1 
the  utility  and  probable  accuracy  of  the  method  of  deten 
Sun^s  parallax  by  observations  on  the  planet  Mars,  near  1 
tion,^  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  Astronomical  Socie 
don,  where  it  was  read  on  March,  12.  of  that  year,  and  w 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  Vol.  II  page  27.  The  o 
^'  On  the  true  principles  of  calculating  the  Befractive  Po^ 
Atmosphere,^  he  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged,  entitling 
Essay  on  Astronomical  and  other  Befraction,  with  a  con 
quiry  into  the  Law  of  Temperature  in  difibrent  Latitud 
different  Altitudes.^^  This  he  also  presented  to  the  Astron 
ciety,  and  it  was  read  to  the  members  on  January  14,  Api 
May  13, 1825.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  tl 
Vol.  II.  page  137;  and  it  called  forth,  on  its  appearance, 
high  encomiums  from  several  of  the  most  learned  men  in  E 
StiU  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  Literary  and  PI 
Society  of  Newcastle,  and  those  of  whom  the  Astronomic 
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1828,  when  the  delicate  Btate  of  his  health  induced  him  tc 
his  name  from  those  who  were  put  in  nomination.  He  con 
on  the  Oommittee  of  the  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Instit 
its  commencement  till  the  anniversary  preceding  his  deceas( 

From  the  high  place  he  thus  occupied  in  society,  it  may 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  never  attained  a  position  super 
of  conducting  a  public  school.  From  examination  of  mai 
there  would  seem  to  be  bounds  in  his  way  through  life  that 
overpass ;  and  this  is  more  especially  observable  of  those 
Henry  Atkinson,  have  no  other  source,  save  the  occupatioi 
Boe,  to  yield  them  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  nexl 
loved  his  profession,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  had  he 
begin  again,  he  would  select  no  other  calling  than  that  of 
He  was  most  in  his  element  when  actively  employed,  fron 
may  infer  he  never  looked  upon  '^inglorious  ease,'''  as  t 
whatever  of  enjoyment.  Lastly,  he  was  a  man  of  inflexible 
Noble  by  nature,  he  despised  all  measures  of  a  fawning 
which  often  tell  in  high  quarters,  and  not  unfrequently 
smiles  of  Fortune  to  those  who  can  thus  stoop  for  promc 
man  cherished  the  principles  of  honest  independence  moi 
and,  obeying  this  impulse,  he  made  the  fruit  of  his  labour  ] 
cient  for  all  his  wants. 

Hitherto,  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  Henry  Atkinson  in  1 
sional  capacity,  and  as  he  attracted  public  notice  from  th 
papers  he  wrote,  or  by  his  solutions  to  questions  proposed  i: 
ries.  He  married,  in  1 822,  Isabella,  sister  to  Mr.  Edwai 
already  mentioned ;  and  proved  to  be  an  afiectionate,  and 
husband.  When  occupied  with  a  subject  of  study,  he  set  a 
on  time,  and  on  dismissing  the  school  in  the  afternoon,  h( 
resorted  to  his  library,  having  in  the  winter  period  cand 
lighted  awaiting  him  thtnre.  On  accomplishing  what  he  dc 
again  mingled  with  his  family,  and  few  men  entered  witl 
relish  into  domestic  enjoyment.  Beloved  by  his  wife,  an< 
attached  to  his  children,  her  attention,  and  the  prattling  i 
shown  by  them,  drew  forth  in  ample  measure  the  kindliest 
his  bosom. 

Like  other  men  who  take  a  leading  part  in  art  or  scien 
ing  themselves  to  enlighten  their  fellow  beings,  he  met 
ally  with  opposition  from  those  whose  opinions  differed 
own.  When  Don  Juan,  that  varied  and  wonderful  emi 
genius,  came  forth  to  the  world,  it  was  received  into  the  Lib 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
to  arise  about  its  immorality.    They  who  had  sensitive  ean 

VOL.  III.  B 
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knowledge,  nor  leas  pleasing  was  it  to  hear  how  high  he  st 
estimation.  Alas  !  the  uncertainty  of  life  !  They  have 
away,  and  on  looking  abroad  on  the  world,  I  know. not  y 
fellows  may  be  found ! 

To  the  very  close  of  life,  notwithstanding  all  his  afflicti 

«till  cheerful,  and  had  a  welcome  word  to  every  visitor. 

suffering  much  pain,  he  loved  company ;  and  expressed  hi 

see  any  friend  who  had  the  power  to  vary,  for  a  brief  spa< 

rent  of  his  thoughts — for  like  all  intellectual  men  -he  was  i 

ing.     When  two  or  three  were  present,  if  glasses  were  pi 

drank  neither  spirits  nor  wine :  a  few  drops  of  liquid  from  ^ 

mixed  with  -water,  and  a  biscuit,  were  ftU  he  could  take. 

his  conversation  was  jocund  and  lively,  showing  he  retain< 

isession  of  his  mental  faculties.     His  disease  had  its  seat  in 

he  dated  its  commencement  from  the  circumstance  of  tak 

previous  summer,  a  warm  bath  at  Tynemouth,  and  retumii 

the  evening  on  the  outside  of  a  coach.     Towards  the  doi 

his  friends  saw  that  the  hand  of  Death  waa  upon  him,  and 

of  January  following,  he  departed  this  life,  in  the  forty  e 

of  his  age.     His  remains  were  interred  near  the  north  ^ 

of  Saint  Andrew^s  Church-yard.     Shortly  afterwards,  a 

ivas  erected  at  the  spot,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :- 

^^  In  memory  of  Henry  Atkinson  ;  an  eminent  Mathemj 

successful  Schoolmaster.     His  excellent  natural  talents,  an< 

scientific  attainments,  are  known  and  highly  appreciated  by  1 

throughout  Europe.     In  the  intercourse  of  society  his  inflex 

to  truth,  his  general  affability  and  benevolence,  and  his  < 

kindness  of  heart  to  his  chosen  and  confidential  friends,  seci 

their  highest  respect  and  esteem.     His  Christian  principle£ 

in  his  general  conduct  through  life,  and  during  a  long  cour 

ful  sickness,  in  his  cheerful  submission  and  humble  confiden 

He  was  bom  at  Great  Bavington,  June  28,  1781,  and  die 

castle,  January  31,  1829.'' 

In  person  Jlenry  Atkinson  was  of  an  average  height,  but 
spare  in  frame  than  the  generality  of  those  who  lead  a  sed( 
He  used  a  slight  support  to  his  right  foot  when  he  walked, 
his  movements  shewed  he  possessed  both  vigour  and  agility 
a  fair  skin,  his  complexion  was  pale,  but  the  face  was  a  go< 
the  features,  though  somewhat  thin,  harmonized  well  with  e 
His  forehead  was  more  high  than  broad,  gently  receding  bei 
of  dark  hair.  On  meeting  him,  what  struck  you  most  we: 
eysB  of  a  hazel  colour,  remarkably  brilliant,  and  lighting  uj 
nance,  the  prevailing  expression  of  which,  I  would  say,  was 
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dignified  firmness.  If  yoa  were  iatimate  with  him,  oo  reoc^jnimug  jot 
his  look  softened  down,  a  smilo  played  about  his  mouth,  and  thia  was 
succeeded  by  a  word  or  two  of  winning,  unaflboted  kindneas.  Wbeo 
I  odd  that  he  wore  black  clothes  and  a  white  neokolotfa,  I  have  tM 
nearly  all  I  remember  of  his  public  appeamnoe. 

Few  men  ever  oarriod  the  principles  of  science  farther  into  the  bnai' 
noss  of  domestic  life  than  Henry  Atkinson.  This  he  performed  with 
so  muoh  ease  and  cordiality  as  to  render  it  -pleasing  to  behold  him. 
In  school,  on  teaching  the  boys  to  write,  he  not  only  pointed  out  to 
them  how  to  shape  and  repair  their  pens,  but  shewed  them  likewise 
the  proper  method  how  to  sharpen  their  pen  knives.  He  pi^Usbed  a 
set  of  round  and  small  hand  copy  lines,  which  are  now  very  acuce, 
and  on  the  cover  thereof  he  printed  directions  how  to  hold  the  pen, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  writing,  which  are  more  to  the  pm^ 
pose  than  any  I  ever  saw.  He  himself  excelled  in  penmanship :  rasiiy 
specimens  of  his  work  in  this  line  are  preserved,  and  they  are  beauti- 
ful. When  we  consider  how  often  he  was  unwell,  and  the  mnaH 
amount  of  time  his  vocation  afforded  him,  either  for  employing  his 
hand  on  this  branch  of  art,  or  ascending  the  higher  walks  (^  infomia- 
tion,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  he  accomplished.  I  ought  also  to 
state  that  during  such  lapses  of  leisure  as  he  enjoyed  &om  pubUc 
duty,  he  was  so  strictly  honourable  as  never  to  say  he  was  eng^ed 
when  a  friend  or  stranger  waited  upon  him.  This  tnut  vras  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  his  character :  his  adherence  to  tmth,  aDdw  afl 
circumstances,  was  inviolably  preserved. 

It  has  been  said  that  sometimes  in  discussing  any  casual  subject,  he 
had  a  apice  of  the  pedant  in  his  composition,  and  was  more  dictatorial 
than  became  the  gentleman.  I  readily  admit  the  charge  is  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  This  slight  deviation  from  courtesy  fonns, 
however,  no  inconsistency  in  his  character.  Observant  sa  he  geoaralij 
was  of  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  muoh  as  he  loved  good  fellowship, 
he  was  still  a  greater  lover  of  truth :  and  it  was  only  when  his  <^)po- 
nent,  probably  without  knowing  it,  began  to  argue  illogically  tliat  the 
other  drew  him  back  to  firm  ground.  In  the  school,-  his  remarks 
when  levelled  against  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  were  often  severe :  two 
or  three  words,  sarcastically  pointed,  drew  tears  from  any  one  of  the 
softer  portion  of  his  pupils. 

Taking  his  social  qualities  into  consideration,  I  would  say  thai  in 
the  presence  of  a  few  select  friends,  Henry  Atkinson  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Altogether  free  from  stiffness  or  formality,  he 
glided  imperceptibly  into  the  spirit  of  discourse,  and  without  assuming 
any  undue  portion  thereof,  he  heightened  its  interest  both  by  his 
•ound  practical  Dense,  and  extensive  information.     At  oue  time  be 
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was  leader  in  a  brilliant  aally  of  thought ;  at  another 
down  to  the  eomprehenaion  of  the  youngeat  of  the  party  «o 
fact  in  philosophy,  and  illustrated  the  same  in  his  own  £ 
familiar  way.  With  almost  every  topic  of  conversation 
quainted.  He  read  with  delight  all  our  popular  poets, 
distinguished  work  of  fiction,  published  in  this  country, 
his  attentive  perusal  In  1814,  being  in  the  late  Mr.  Ghai 
Waverley  was  lying  on  the  counter,  and  by  a  single  half  h< 
nation  of  that  work,  he  declared  its  superior  claim  to  public 
Hence,  from  his  just  discrimination  of  general  excellence, 
his  conversation  was  an  intellectual  treat  of  a  high  ord 
especially  who  had  a  relish  for  knowledge,  were  sure  to  t 
and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  of  all  the  men  I  ever  k 
Atkinson,  as  an  instructive  friend,  occupied  a  place  seconc 
my  estimation.  After  his  death,  his  library,  consisting 
seven  hundred  volumes  of  valuable  scientific  and  othc 
works,  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children 

Another  lineament  in  his  character  I  ought  to  observe, 
of  his  goodness  of  heart.  Although  his  income  was  nev< 
contributed  regularly  to  the  support  of  several  aged  indi 
were  distantly  related  to  his  family ;  and  he  performed  t 
the  world  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  He  did  n 
either,  for  previous  to  his  death,  he  told  his  sister,  Mrs.  I 
on  reviewing  his  conduct  through  life,  it  afforded  him  i 
satisfaction.  I  am  glad  to  place  this  upon  record,  knowii 
acts  of  the  generous  and  good  are  too  often  withheld  from 
of  mankind. 

Of  the  various  branches  of  research  which  occupied  hi 
that  of  the  Refractive  powers  of  the  atmosphere  was  one  p 
adapted  to  his  genius,  and  on  which  he  threw  a  flood  of 
eient  to  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  posterity.  He  see 
been  aware  of  this,  for  a  short  time  before  he  died,  it  wa 
him  of  regret  that  he  would  not  likely  be  spared  to  e* 
second  and  last  paper  he  had  planned  on  this  subject.  I 
he  the  design  wrought  out,  that  he  considered  if  he  coul 
interview  of  about  three  hours  with  any  good  mathematicii 
pnt  him  in  possession  both  of  data  and  means  by  which 
brought  to  a  successful  close.  In  this  he  was  unfortui 
pointed,  and  the  friends  of  learning  were  by  his  death 
much  curious  information  on  a  department  of  science  cc 
little  known  to  the  most  profound  philosophers  of  Europe. 

Touching  the  views  of  religion  entertained  by  Henry  J 
was  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  b 
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after  he  romoved  to  Newcastle,  he  became  connected  with  the  Unita- 
rian Chapel  in  Hanover  Square.  The  Bev.  Wm.  Turner,  late  pastor 
of  the  said  congregation,  was,  through  the  long  course  of  his  ministry, 
remarkable  as  an  amiable  and  intelligent  man.  Of  rare  worth,  gene- 
rous, and  an  advocate  of  all  that  adorns  humanity,  he  drew  around 
him  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers,  noted  alike  for  inte]le<^ual 
qualities,  and  love  of  learning.  It  may  be  expected  that  Hmiiy  At^in- 
son  was  likely  to  form  one  of  the  number :  and  again,  the  attachment 
arising  from  communion  of  minds  similarly  disposed,  may  account  for 
his  adherence  to  that  body.  Shcnrtly  before  his  decease,  when  a  near 
relative  was  observing  to  him  the  passage  from  this  world  to  the  next 
was  a  dark  one,  he  replied,  *^  do  you  contemplate  it  as  I  have  done, 
and  you  will  not  find  it  a  dark  one  either.'^  We  rest  in  the  hope 
that  he  was  enabled  to  lay  hold  on  the  inheritance  purchajsed  by  a 
Bodeemer''s  blood,  for  those  who  by  faith  believe  in  His  name. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  something  of  Henry  Atkinson^s 
family.  His  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  girl  of  great  promise,  died 
in  1836.  His  widow  Isabella,  who  fondly  cherishes  his  memory,  with 
his  daughter  Mary  Jane,  and  son  Henry,  who  is  employed  in  a  respec- 
table merchant's  office,  reside  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  of 
Newcastle.  Since  his  death,  his  father  Guthbert,  and  mother  Elisa- 
beth, both  died  at  Hawkwell.  At  the  latter  place,  his  only  surviving 
sister,  Mrs.  Hepple,  is  still  living,  a  clever  and  excellent  woman,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  who  justly  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  best  of  men.  It  would  seem  that  a  genius  for  analytical  investtga- 
tion  is  inherent  in  the  family,  for  another  sister's  son,  Mr.  Thomas 
Weddle,  teacher  in  Mr.  Bmce's  academy,  Newcastle,  deservedly  occu- 
pies as  a  mathematician  the  first  place  in  the  north  of  England,  He 
is  but  a  young  man,  and  if  his  life  be  spared,  the  field  he  is  now  ex- 
ploring wilK  it  is  hoped,  yield  him  both  emolument  and  fame. 
*  In  conclusion,  the  example  afforded  by  Henry  Atkinson  ought  to 
tell  upon  the  conduct  of  every  obscure  individual  who  deareci  to  ad- 
vance his  position  in  society.  Indebted  to  no  favour  from  either 
friend  or  fortune,  he  began  to  teach  when  a  mere  boy,  and  by  good 
conduct  and  st.eady  perseverance,  from  the  time  he  reached  manhood 
till  that  of  his  death,  no  instructor  of  youth,  in  Northumberland  or 
the  neighbouring  counties,  stood  on  higher  ground.  Still  more  his 
profession,  laborious  as  it  was,  never  exhausted  his  flow  of  energy : 
when  the  toil  of  the  day  was  over,  he  turned  to  his  studies  with  a  reso- 
lution that  proved  his  heart  was  there.  His  reward  certainly  was  not 
wealth,  but  a  sufficiency  whereon  to  live,  accompanied  with  the  thrill- 
ing enjoyment  experienced  by  all  who  cultivate  intellect,  and  a  tran- 
quil consciousno^s  of  having,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  developed  thow 
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bcnlties  given  him  by  his  Maker  above  tbe  brute  oreatioi 
laudable  aim  in  view,  and  a  miud  thus  regulated,  which  tc 
is  indeed  "a  kingdom,"  lot  no  man,  in  battling  with  adre 
stances,  "  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  u 
right  onward."  If  his  leJBure  minutes  and  half  bonis 
turned  to  acoount,  either  in  acquiring  knowledge,  or  in  dr 
his  own  innumerable  resources,  he  can  form  at  the  commen 
a  faint  idea  of  what,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  may  be  able 


iaityanlier 
Ci)t  aitwg  of  Csppt 

A   MOCK  PLAT   AS  rr  IS   ACTED   BT   TBE  MUHMEBS  EVBBT  CH 


I  mock  play  of  Alexander  and  the  King  of  1 

me  antiquity,  and  there  are  various  venuons 

ffbrent  names,  such  as  "  Prince  Qeorg&T  "Sa 

d  The  King  of  Egypfa  DatigJaerr  &o.  &o. 

rformed  in  many  ports  of  England  at  Chr 

i!;ajrter,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of 

where,  during  the  merriments  of  the  latter  festiv^,  it  inva 

eludes  the  sports  of  the  Mummers.     Tbe  Lancashire  ven 

from  the  one  given  below,  as  any  one  ourious  in  these  matte 

by  procuring  a  copy ;  a  new  edition  having  just  been  pu 

P.  Whittle,  F.S.A.,  Friar  Glate,  Pregton,  at  the  reasonal 

of  one  penny !     The  Mummers  and  Maskers  of  England  ( 

very  early  times,  to  have  performed  Dramas,  but  these  W' 

lities  and  mysteries.     Wo  have  no  proof  whatever,  that  ii 

times  such  plays  as  "  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Bgypt" 

formed ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  on  effua 

have  bees  tolerated  by  either  the  tnvil  or  ecclesiastical  authi 

the  Prince  George  of  the  drama  is  no  less  a  personage  thi 

tron  saint  of  England.    Immediately  after  the  Beformatii 

the  common  people  in  the  practice  of  performing  plays  i 

idicule  of  the  legends,  &o.,  of  the  Bomon  Church,  and  in 

•  "  NcwcMtle  t  Printed  in  the  Yen  1768." 
For  oat  oopf  of  tbii  relic  of  bjre  gone  tiuM  we  are  indebted  to  Willitm  G 
F.  S.  A.,  one  of  tbe  Council  of  the  Percy  SoatVf,  nd  Aathor  of  "  Chrii 
Ancient  ud  Modem,"  he,  tte. 
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fr  We  are  the  merry  Actors  that  shew  the  pleasant  P 

'''  Step  in,  thou  King  of  Egypt^  and  clear  the  Way. 

B-  King  of  Egypt — I  am  the  King  of  Egypty  as  plain 

^  And  Prince  Georgt  he  is  my  only  Son  and  Heir ; 

3t  Step  in  therefore,  my  Son,  and  act  thy  part  with  m* 

A  And  shew  forth  thy  Praise  before  the  Company. 

1''  Prince  George. — I  am  Prince  George,  a  Champion  I 

r  For  with  my  Spear  I've  won  three  Crowns  of  Gold 

:;  'Twas  I  that  brought  the  Dragon  to  the  Slaughter, 

And  I  that  gain'd  the  Egyptian  Monarch's  Danghtei 
In  Egypi*8  Fields  I  Prisoner  long  was  kept, 
But  by  my  Valour  I  from  them  soon  scap'd : 
I  sounded  at  the  Gates  of  a  Divine, 
And  out  came  a  Giant  of  no  good  Design, 
He  gave  me  a  blow,  which  almost  struck  me  dead, 
But  I  up  with  my  Sword  and  did  cut  oflf  his  Head. 
Alexander. — Hold,  ^lasher^  hold,  pray  do  not  be  s 
For  on  this  Spot  thou  knowest  not  who  thou's  got ; 
'Tis  I  that's  to  hash  thee  and  smash  thee,  as  small 
And  send  thee  to  Satan  to  make  minch  Pies : 
Minch  Pies  hot,  minch  Pies  cold, 
I'll  send  thee  to  Satan  e'er  thou  be  three  Days  old. 
But  hold.  Prince  George,  before  thou  go  away, 
Either  thou  or  I  must  die  this  bloody  Day ; 
Some  mortal  Wounds  thou  shalt  receive  by  me. 
So  let  us  fight  it  out  most  manfully. 

ACT  II.      SCENE  I. 

Alexander  and  Prince  George  fight ; — 

,  the  latter  is  wounded  and  falls. 

King  of  Egypt  speaks. 

Cnrs'd  Christian,  what  is  this  thou  hast  done  ? 
Thou  hast  ruin'd  me  by  killing  my  best  Son. 

Alex. — He  gave  me  a  challenge,  why  should  I  hin 
How  high  he  was  but  see  how  low  he  lies. 

K.  of  Egypt, — O  Sambo!  Sambo!  help  me  now. 
For  I  never  was  in  more  Need  ;     [I  trow] 
For  thou  to  stand  with  Sword  in  hand, 
And  to  fight  at  my  command. 

Doct, — Yes,  my  Liege,  I  will  thee  obey, 
And  by  my  Sword  I  hope  to  win  the  Day : 
Yonder  stands  he  who  has  kill'd  my  Master's  Son, 
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Alex. — Thou  silly  Ass  that  lives  bj  Grass,  dost.tl 

Stranger, 
I  live  in  hopes  to  buy  new  Ropes,  and  tie  thy  Nose  to  1 

Pr,  G^eo.^Sir  nnto  you  I  bend. 

Alex. — Stand  off,  thou  Slave,  I  think  thee  not  my 

Pr,  Geo, — A  Slave,  Sir  !  that  is  for  me  by  fiu:  too  b 
That  Word  deserves  to  stab  thy  Honour's  Fame. 

Alex. — To  be  stab'd.  Sir,  is  the  least  of  all  my  Cai 
Appoint  your  Time  and  Place,  I'll  meet  you  there. 

Pr.  Geo. — I'll  cross  the  Water  at  the  Hour  of  Five 

Alex. — I'll  meet  you  there,  Sir,  if  I  be  alive. 

Pr.  Geo. — But  stop.  Sir — I'd  wish  to  help  you  to  a 
lusty  and  young, 
She  can  talk  both  Dutch,  French,  and  the  Italian  To 

Alex. — ITil  have  none  such. 

Pr.  Geo. — Why,  don't  you  love  your  Learning  ? 

Akx. — Yes,  I  love  my  Learning  as  I  do  my  Life, 
I  love  a  learned  Scholar,  but  not  a  learned  Wife, 
Stand  off,  had  I  as  many  Hussians,  Shusians,  Chairs 
As  you  have  had  Sweet-hearts,  Boys,  Girls,  and  Fool 
I  love  a  Woman,  and  a  Woman  loves  me. 
And  when  I  want  a  Fool  I^ll  send  for  thee. 

K.  of  Egypt. — -Sir,  to  express  thy  Beauty,  I  am  nol 
For  thy  Face  shines  like  the  very  Kitchen  Table  : 
Thy  Teeth  are  no  whiter  than  the  Charcoal, 

Alex. — Stand  off,  thou  dirty  Dog,  for  by  my  Swore 
m  make  thy  Body  full  of  Holes,  and  cause  thy  Buti 

ACT  III.      SCENE  I. 

King  of  Egypt  fights  and  is  killed. 
Enter  Prince  George. 

Oh !  what  is  here  ?  Oh !  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Our  King  is  slain,  the  Crown  is  likewise  gone ; 
Take  up  the  Body,  bear  it  hence  away. 
For  in  this  Place  no  longer  shall  it  stay. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

Bounser  Buckler,  Velvet's  dear. 
And  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  Year ; 
Though  when  it  comes,  it  brings  good  Ch 
But  farewel  Christmas  once  a  Year. 
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opened,  the  rain  entered,  the  house  was  filled  with  hideous  no 
whistling  of  the  blast  and  the  clashing  of  many  doors,  which 
night  had  bursten  of  their  locks  and  hinges :  at  the  hei^ 
storm,  the  laird  was  aroused  by  his  wife,  who  directed  his 
to  the  fearful  din  of  an  open  door  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  an 
him  to  dispatch  his  neice  to  attempt  to  close  it.  The  li 
knowing  her  msufficiency  for  the  task  wished  to  go  himself 
wife  again  objecting,  and,  being  desirous  of  pleasing  her  whei 
his  power,  su£Fered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  while  the  poor  gi 
ped  in  a  doak,  left  the  apartment  to  perform  the  mission.  I 
with  cold,  and  pelted  with  the  pitiless  rain,  the  poor  girl  trav 
dreary  passage,  and  was  about  to  close  the  door,  when  her 
who  was  on  the  watch  by  an  old  pond  whose  volume  had  be« 
rially  increased,  suddenly  seized  her,  and,  almost  before  a 
make  an  outcry,  plunged  her  into  its  murky  depths.  The 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  neice,  and  alarmed  at  the  leng 
stay,  reproached  himself  for  his  conduct  towards  her,  and  lef 
in  search  of  her ;  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  On  retui 
wife  persuaded  him  that  she  must  have  entered  the  house  di 
absence,  and  retired  unseen;  and  the  laird,  unsuspicious 
play,  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied,  and  returning  again  to  rei 
to  recruit  himself  in  sleep.  Before  long  he  was  again  awok 
hideous  howling  of  one  of  his  dogs,  and,  starting  up  in  an  a| 
held  his  neice  standing  by  the  kitchen  fire,  wringing  tl 
from  her  long  hair.  Her  uncle  spake,  but  at  the  sound  of 
the  apparition  vanished. 

After  this  period  the  brother  was  never  more  seen,  and  th( 
sick  of  a  brain  fever,  and,  in  her  mysterious  ravings,  made  mi 
vertent  allusions  to  the  death  of  her  neice  which  induced 
and,  on  dragging  the  pond  the  body  was  found :  the  lady  i 
covered,  but  died  in  a  dreadful  condition.  The  peasantry  sti 
that  at  the  same  hour  she  is  seen  to  glide  from  the  hall  to  1 
and  that  on  the  annual  return  of  the  fatal  night,  lock,  bol 
the  old  door  as  you  will,  some  unseen  agency  will  burst  its  ire 
and  it  will  stand  open,  and  dash  upon  its  creaking  hinges ; 
be  to  him  who  hears  its  fearful  din  as  it  breaks  upon  the  st 
the  night,  even  when  there  is  never  a  breath  to  move  it. 

William  Pa: 

Tow-law,  Wolsingham,  Nov.,  1845. 
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To  the  Newe  Castell  the  toke  the  waye, 
And  thether  they  cam  fulle  ryght. 

Sir  Henry  Peresy  lays  at  the  New  Castell, 

I  tell  yow  withowtten  drede ; 
He  had  hyn  a  march-man  all  hys  dayes. 

And  kept  Barwyke  npon  Twede. 

To  the  Newe  Castell  when  they  cam, 

The  Skottes  they  cryde  on  hyght, 
Syr  Hary  Perssy,  and  thow  hyste  within, 

Com  to  the  fylde,  and  fyght: 

For  we  have  hrente  Northomherlonde, 

The  erytage  good  and  ryght; 
And  syne  my  logeyng  I  have  take, 

With  my  hrande  dubhyd  many  a  knyght. 

Sir  Harry  Perssy  cam  to  the  walles, 

The  Skottyssh  oste  for  to  se ; 
And  sayd,  And  thon  hast  brent  Northomberlond, 

Full  sore  it  rewyth  me. 

Yf  thow  hast  haryed  all  Bamboroweschyre, 

Thow  hast  done  me  grete  envye; 
For  the  trespasse  thow  hast  me  done. 

The  tone  of  ns  schall  dye. 

Where  schall  I  byde  the,  sayd  the  Dowglas, 
Or  where  wylte  thow  com  to  me  ? , 

"  At  Otterbome  in  the  bjgh  way, 
Ther  mast  thow  well  logeed  be. 

The  roo  fall  rekeless  ther  sche  mnnes. 
To  make  the  game  and  glee:  « 

The  £Etwken  and  the  fesaunt  both, 
Among  the  holtes  on  hye. 

Ther  mast  thow  have  thy  welth  at  wyll, 

Well  looged  ther  mast  be; 
Yt  schaU  not  be  long,  or  I  com  the  iyll," 

Sayd  syr  Harry  Perssye. 

Ther  schaU  I  byde  the,  sayd  the  Dowglas, 
By  the  fayth  of  my  bodye. 
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"Araye  jow.  lordynges,  one  and  all. 
For  here  bjgyaaea  no  peysse. 

The  jerle  of  Mentaye,  thow  art  my  erne. 

The  fowarde  I  gyve  to  the : 
The  yerlle  of  Hnntlay  cawte  and  kene. 

He  Bchall  '  wyth  tie  be.' 

The  lord  of  Bowghan  in  armnre  biyght. 

On  the  other  hand  he  schall  be : 
Lorde  Jhonstone,  and  Imrde  MaxWell, 

They  to  schall  be  iriUi  me, 

SwynWn  fayre  fylde  npon  your  pryde 

To  batell  make  yow  bowen : 
Syr  Davy  Skotte,  ayr  Water  SteWnde, 

Syr  Jhon  of  Agurstone." 


a  dfBtte 


ire  hys  oM<t, 
gentyU  kn^lit, 

irde  can  he  crye, 
bavfl  hyght; 

!  N'ortfaombet'loikle, 
And  done  me  grete  enrye; 
For  thys  trespaate  thow  hast  me  done. 
The  tone  of  na  schall  dye. 

The  Dowglas  anawerde  bym  agayne, 

With  grete  wurdea  npon  bye. 
And  sayd,  I  have  twenty  ^aynat  *  thy '  one, 

Byholde  and  thow  maste  see. 

With  that  the  Perssye  was  grevyd  sere, 

For  soth  as  I  yow  saye; 
He  lyghted  dowyn  apoD  hys  (bote. 
And  scboote  his  horsse  dene  away. 
II.  3d 
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Yet  had  I  lever  to  be  rynde  and  rente, 

By  Mary  that  mjkell  niaje, 
Then  ever  mj  manhood  schulde  be  reprovjd 

Wjth  a  Skotte  another  day. 

Wherfore,  schote,  archars,  for  my  sake, 

And  let  scharpe  arowes  flee: 
Mynstrells,  playe  up  for  your  waryson, 

And  well  quyt  it  schall  be. 

Every  man  thynke  on  hys  trewe  love. 

And  marke  hym  to  the  Trenite: 
For  to  God  I  make  myne  avowe 

This  day  wyll  I  not  fle. 

The  blodye  harte  in  the  Dowglas  armes, 

Hys  standerde  stode  on  hye ; 
That  every  man  myght  full  well  knowe, 

By  syde  stode  stajrres  thre. 

The  whyte  lyon  on  the  Ynglyssh  perte, 
Forsoth  as  I  yow  sayne ; 

The  lucettes  and  the  ^ cressawntes'  both; 

The  Skottes  fowght  them  agayne. 

Upon  sent  Andre  we  lowde  can  they  crye, 
And  thrysse  they  schowte  on  ayght, 

And  syne  marked  them  one  owr  Ynglysshe  men, 
As  I  have  tolde  yow  ryght 

Sent  George  the  bryght,  owr  ladyes  knyght, 

To  name  they  were  full  fayne ; 
Owr  Ynglyssh  men  they  cryde  on  hyght, 

And  thrysse  the  schowtte  agayne. 

Wyth  that  scharpe  arowes  bygan  to  flee, 

I  tell  yow  in  sertayne ; 
Men  of  armes  byganne  to  joyne ; 

Many  a  dowghty  man  was  ther  slayne. 

rhe  Perssy  and  the  Dowglas  mette, 

That  ather  of  other  was  fayne ; 
They  ^swapped'  together  whyU  that  the  swette, 

With  swordes  of  fine  collayne ; 
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The  yerlle  of  Meotaje  he  was  slajne 
Grysely  groned  uppon  the  growynd ; 

Syr  Davy  Skotte,  syr  Water  Stewarde, 
Syr  *  John'  of  Agurstonne. 

Syr  Charlies  Morrey  in  that  place 

That  never  a  fote  wold  flee ; 
Sir  Hugh  Maxwell,  a  lorde  he  was, 

With  the  Dowglas  dyd  he  dye. 

Ther  was  slayne  upon  the  Skottes  syde. 

For  soth  as  I  yow  saye. 
Of  fowre  and  forty  thowsande  Skottes, 

Went  but  eyghtene  awaye. 

Ther  was  slayne  upon  the  YngUsshe  syde 

For  soth  and  sertenlye, 
A  gentell  knyght,  sir  John  <  Fitzhewe,' 

Yt  was  the  more  pety. 

Syr  James  Harebotell  ther  was  slayne, 

For  hym  ther  hartes  were  sore, 
The  gentyll  *  LovelF  ther  was  slayne 

That  the.Perssys  standerd  bore. 

Ther  was  slayne  upon  the  Ynglyssh  perte, 

For  soth  as  I  yow  saye; 
Of  nyne  thowsand  Ynglyssh  men, 

Fyve  hondert  cam  awaye: 

The  other  were  slayne  in  the  fylde, 
Cryste  kepe  ther  sowlles  from  wo, 

Seyng  ther  was  so  few  fryndes 
Agaynst  •so  many  a  foo. 

Then  on  the  mome  they  mayde  them  beerys 

Of  byrch,  and  haysell  graye ; 
Many  a  wydowe  with  wepyng  teyres 

Ther  makes  they  fette  awaye. 

Thys  fraye  bygan  at  Otterbome 
Bytwene  the  nyghte  and  the  day  : 

Tber  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyffe. 
And  the  Perssye  was  lede  awaye. 
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Then  was  ther  a  Scottyasb  prUoner  tayae, 
Syr  Hewe  Mongomery  was  hys  name. 

For  80th  as  I  yow  saye, 

He  borowed  the  Perasy  home  af^yne. 

Now  let  US  all  for  the  Perssy  praye 

To  Jesu  most  of  myght, 
To  bryng  hys  sowlle  to  the  biysse  of  bevea, 

For  he  was  a  gentyll  knyght. 


'Ci)oma8  Cooke,  fUM. 


HIS  very  remarkable  clerical  eccentric  was  the  son  of  ft 
shoemaker   at  Hexham,   and  bora  in  the   year  1719. 
He  had  his  education  as  King's  scholar,  at  Darbtun 
school,  and  afterwards  entered  in  Queen's  collie,  Ox- 
ford, in  which  he  took  the  dt^ree  of  M.A.     In  doe 
time,  he  was  ordained,  and  not  long  after,  appointed 
curate  of  Embleton,  in  Northumberland,     Here  a  turn  for  myatoiec 
led  him  to  study  mystic  writers,  and  he  soon  caught  the  same  enthn- 
siastic  flame  which  warmed  them ;  and  was  looked  on  as  a  Becond 
Jacob  Behmen,*  though  he  had  some  notions  peculiar  to  himself. 
For  here  he   publicly  as   well  as  privately,   maintained,   that  the 
Christian  dispensation  did  not  abrogate  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and 
actually  supported  his  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  circumciaon,  bj 
practising  it  upon  himself.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  ossamed 
the   names  of    Adam   Moses   Emanuel,  and  ever   after  constantly 
signed  himself  A.  M.  E.  Cooke ;  even  when  he  became  more  cool  and 
temperate,  and  less  under  the  influence  of  his  former  extraordinary 
notions.     While  be  was  curate  at  Embleton,  he  also  made  an  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  fasting  forty  days,  #ad,  what 
is  astonishing  indeed,   had  resolution  and  strength  to  fast  seventeen 
days  without  a  ta^  of  anything  whatever,  and  for  twelve  days  more, 
to  allow  himself  each  day  only  a  trifling  crust  of  bread  and  a  draught 

*  Jicob  Behmen  mat  a  mystic  phllotopher  of  Germany,  who  treated  of  the  cnatioi 
of  the  world,  the  nature  of  Ood,  of  man,  of  animals,  plants,  &c.  fee.  matt  i-olumioowij. 
bat  in  lo  obscure  and  difficult  a  style,  that  even  hi;  own  distiple«  could  not  undefitud 
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of  water.     In  short,  strange  were  the  notions  he  broached, 

travagant  his  behaviour,  that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  8 

hension  of  his  superiors  in  the  church,  and  was  by  them 

charged  from  his  curacy.      On  this  our  Jevoish   Christie 

canonicals,  and  with  a  long  beard,  the  growth  of  which  t 

some  time  encouraged,   went  to   London,   being   known 

Bearded  Priest,^  where  he  commenced  author,  and  publii 

pieces  of  unintelligible  jargon,  in  politics  and  divinity,  &c. 

and  many  whimsical  projects ;  amongst  others,  one  for  co 

the  markets  into  one  grand  subterraneous .  one,  under  Fl 

It  was  here  he  first  signalized  himself  by  street-preaching, 

afterwards  very  frequently  practised  wherever  he  went,  part 

Newcastle  and  in  Oxford,  where,  after  hearing  the  Universi 

in  St.  Mary^s,  he  used  to  give  the  text  a  second  discuss 

street,  in  which  he  generally  took  excessive  liberties  with 

And  strange  as  his  sentiments  and  his  expressions  were,  k 

long,  though  faithful,  extracts  from  the  Classics  and  th 

Bible,  he  had  always,  in  the  latter  place,  a  numerous,  respec 

attentive  audience.     However,  his  jargon  when  published  di 

and  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress.     In  this  dilemma  he 

what  to  do,  but  at  last  put  into  practice  another  odd  notion 

goods  of  fortune  ought  to  be  shared  in  common  by  all  God^s 

Among  the  curious  expedients  for  satisfying  his  hunger,  foi 

this  plan,  one  was  to  resort  to  some  well  frequented  cofFe 

the  morning  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  first  butte 

and  pot  of  coifee  that  was  brought  in.      The  strangenei 

appearance,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  character,  used  to  s 

from  expostulation  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,   for 

breakfast  was  intended,  nor  did  he  meet  with  intemiptioi 

waiters  till  he  had  finished,  and  after  saying  a  short  grace, 

towards  the  door  without  discharging  the  reckoning.     T 

house  master  would  then  expostulate,  while  he  would  pro^ 

and  figure^  that  the  good  things  of  this  world  were  com 

bucks  would  then  form  a  ring  for  the  disputants,  till  the  < 

be  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest,  unable  to  make  objection 

ments,  brought  by  the  other  from  the  Talmiidists,  and  fron 

Greek,  and  Latin  authors.     After  he  had  gone  on  for  sor 

this  eccentric  manner  in  London,  the  charity  of  some  cler] 

him  sent  to  Bedlam,  where  he  staid  for  two  or  three  year 

discharged  from  thence,  he  travelled  over  the  greatest  pai 

land  on  foot  without  a  single  farthing  in  his  pocket ;  subsic 

says  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  by  the  contributions  of  the  wel 

He  then  went  to  Ireland,  and,  after  travelling  over  the  gn 
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C!)E  llutttinfi  of  ti)e  Cjjebtat, 

(ABOVE  300  YEARS  OLD.) 

FROM   RITSOH'S   N  O  R  T  B  O  H  B  RR  L  A  N  D    OAKLAND, 
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The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Cheviat 

He  sayd  he  wold  kyll,  aod  cary  thero  away, 

Be  my  feth,  sayd  the  doogbeti  Doglas  agayn, 
I  wyll  let  that  hontyag  yf  that  I  may. 

Then  the  Persd  owt  of  Banborowe  cam, 

With  him  a  myghtee  meaay; 
With  fifteen  bondrith  '  archares '  bold,  off  Mood  and  bone 

The  wear  choaen  owt  of  Bfayani  thre. 

This  begane  on  a  Monday  at  mom, 

In  Cheviat  the  hillys  so  be ; 
The  obyld  may  rne  that  ys  anborn, 

It  ffas  tbe  mor  pitt^. 

The  diyvars  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

For  to  reas  the  dear ; 
Bomen  byckarte  uppone  the  bent 

With  ther  browd  aras  cUare. 

Then  tbe  wyld  thorowe  the  woodea  went 

On  every  syde  shear ; 
Grea  hondes  thorowe  the  grevis  glent 

For  to  kyll  thear  dear. 
VOL.  III.  3  b 
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The  first  mane  that  ever  him  an  answear  mayd, 

It  was  the  good  lord  Pers6 
We  wyll  not  tell  the  *what'  men  we  ar,  he  say; 

Nor  whos  men  that  we  be ; 
Bat  we  will  hount  hear  in  this  chays 

In  the  spyt  of  thyne  and  of  the. 

The  fattiste  bartes  in  all  Chyviat 

We  have  kyld,  and  cast  to  carry  them  away. 
Be  my  troth,  sayd  the  doughty  ^  Dogglas^  agayn, 

Ther  for  the  ton  of  us  shall  de  this  day. 

Then  sayd  the  donght^  Doglas 

Unto  the  lord  Pers^: 
To  kyll  all  these  giltles  men, 

Alas !  it  wear  great  pitte. 

Bat,  Pers^,  thowe  art  a  lord  of  lande, 
I  am  a  yerle  callyd  within  my  contr6 ; 

Let  all  our  men  uppone  a  parti  stande; 
And  do  the  battell  off  the  and  of  me. 

Now  Ciistes  cors  on  his  erowne,  sayd  the  brd  I 
Who  soever  ther  to  says  nay. 

Be  my  troth,  donghtt^  Doglas,  he  says, 
Thow  shalt  never  se  that  day  ; 

Nethar  in  Tnglonde,  Skottlonde,  nar  France, 

Nor  for  no  man  of  a  woman  born. 
Bat  and  fortune  be  my  chance, 

I  dar  met  him  on  man  for  on. 

Then  bespayke  a  sqnyar  of  Northombarlonde, 

Ric.  Wytharyngton  was  his  nam ; 
It  shall  never  be  tolde  in  Sothe  Ynglonde,  he  sf 

To  kyng  Herry  the  fourth  for  sham. 

I  wat  youe  byn  great  lordes  twaw, 

I  am  a  poor  squyar  of  lande ; 
I  wyll  never  se  my  captayne  fyght  on  a  fylde, 

And  stande  myselffe,  and  loocke  on. 
But  whyll  I  may  my  weppone  welde 

I  wyll  not  [fayl]  both  harte  and  hande. 
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Thes  worih6  freckys  for  to  fjght 

Ther  to  the  wear  full  feyne, 
Tyll  the  bloode  owte  oflF  thear  bagnetes  sprents. 

As  ever  djd  heal  or  ran. 

*  Holde*  the,  Pers6,  sayd  the  Doglas, 
And  i  feth  I  shall  the  brjnge  ^ 

Wher  thowe  shalte  have  a  yerls  wagis 
Of  Jamy  our  '  Scottish  kynge. 

Thoue  shalte  have  thy  ransom  fre, 

I  hight  the  hear  this  thinge. 
For  the  manfullyste  man  yet  art  thowe, 

That  ever  I  conqneryd  in  filde  fightyng. 

Nay,  sayd  the  lorde  Pers^, 

I  tolde  it  the  befome, 
That  I  wolde  never  yeldyde  be 

To  no  man  of  a  woman  bom. 

With  that  ther  cam  an  arrowe  hastelj 

Forthe  oflF  a  myghtt^  wane, 
Hit  hathe  strekene  the  yerle  Duglas 

In  at  the  brest  bane. 

Thoroae  lyvar  and  longs  bathe 

The  sharpe  arrowe  ys  gane. 
That  never  after  in  all  his  lyffe  days 

He  spayke  mo  wordes  but  ane. 
That  was,  Fyghte  ye,  my  myrry  men,  whyllys  y< 

For  my  lyflF  days  ben  gan. 

The  Pers6  leanyde  on  his  brande, 

And  sawe  the  Duglas  de ; 
He  tooke  the  dede  mane  be  the  hande, 

And  sayd.  Wo  ys  me  for  the  ! 

To  have  savyde  thy  lyffe  I  wold  have  pertyde'w 

My  landes  for  years  thre ; 
For  a  better  man  of  hart,  nare  of  hande. 

Was  not  in  all  the  north  contr6 

Off  all  that  se  a  Skottisbe  knyght, 

Was  callyd  sir  Hewe  the  Monggonbyrry, 
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He  sawe  the  Dnglas  to  the  deth  was  d  jght ; 
He  spendjd  a  spear  a  trasti  tre  : 

He  rod  uppon  a  corfiare 

Throoghe  a  hondrith  archery 
He  never  stynttyde,  nar  never  blane, 

Tyll  he  <^m  to  the  good  lord  Pers^ 

He  set  uppone  the  lorde  Pers^ 

A  dynte  that  was  fall  soare ; 
With  a  snar  spear  of  a  myghtt^  tre 

Clean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Pers6  *  bore.' 

Athe  tothar  syde,  that  a  man  myght  se^ 

A  large  cloth  yard  and  mare ; 
Towe  bettar  captayns  wear  nat  in  Cristiante* 

Then  that  day  slain  wear  ther. 

An  archar  of  Northomberlonde 

Say  slean  was  the  lord  Pers^, 
He  bar  a  bende  bow  in  his  hand, 

Was  made  off  tmsti  tre  : 

An  arow,  that  a  cloth  yarde  was  lang, 

Toth  hard  stele  hayld  he ; 
A  dynt  that  was  both  sad  and  soar. 

He  sat  on  sir  Hewe  the  Monggonbyrry. 

The  dynt  yt  was  both  sad  and  sar, 
That  he  of  Monggonberry  sete  ; 

The  swane-fethars,  that  his  arrowe  bar, 
With  his  hart  blood  the  wear  wete. 

Ther  was  never  a  freake  wone  foot  wolde  fle. 

Bat  still  in  stoar  dyd  stand, 
Heawyng  on  yche  othar,  whyll  the  myght  dre. 

With  many  a  balfoll  brande. 

This  battell  begane  in  Chyviat, 

An  Owar  before  the  none. 
And  when  even-song  beU  was  rang. 

The  battell  was  nat  half  done. 

The  tooke  on  ethar  hand, 
Be  the  lyght  off  the  mone ; 
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Many  had  uo  strenght  for  to  stande, 
In  Chjviat  the  hilljs  '  abone.' 

Of  fifteen  hondrith  archars  of  Ynglonde 

Went  awaj  but  fifti  and  thre ; 
Of  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  of  Skotlonde, 

But  even  five  and  fifti. 

But  all  wear  slayne  Cheviat  within : 
The  had  no  '  strengthe'  to  stand  on  hj : 

The  chjlde  maj  me  that  js  unborne, 
It  was  the  mor  pitte. 

Thear  was  slajne  with  the  lord  Persd, 

Sir  John  of  Agerstone, 
Sir  Rogar  the  hinde  Hartly, 

Sir  Wylljam  the  bolde  Hearone. 

Sir  Jorg  the  worths  Lovele, 

A  knyght  of  great  renowen, 
Sir  Raff  the  ryche  Ragbe, 

With  dyntes  wear  beaten  dowene. 

For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  was  wo, 

That  ever  he  slayne  shulde  be ; 
For  when  both  his  leggis  wear  hewyne  in  to, 

Tet  he  knyled  and  fought  on  hys  kny. 

Ther  was  slayne  with  the  dougheti  Duglas 

Sir  Hewe  the  Monggonbyrry, 
Sir  Davy  Lwdale  that  worths  was, 

His  sistars  son  was  he. 

Sir  Charls  a  Murr6,  in  that  place, 

That  never  a  foot  wolde  fle ; 
Sir  Hewe  Maxwell,  a  lorde  he  was. 

With  the  Doglas  dyd  he  dey. 

So  on  the  morrowe  the  mayde  them  byears 

Off  birch,  and  hafell  so  ^  gray ;' 
Many  wedow  with  wepyng  tears. 

Cam  to  fach  ther  makys  away. 

Tivydale  may  carpe  of  care, 

Northombarlond  may  mayke  *  great'  men. 


Ther  was  never  a  tym  on  the  march  partes. 
Sen  the  Doglas  and  the  Persd  met, 

Bat  yt  was  marrele,  and  the  rede  blade  ronne  n 
As  the  reane  dojs  in  the  stret. 

Jhesue  Crist  onr  halys  bete. 

And  to  the  blys  us  brjnge  ! 
Thns  was  the  bountynge  of  the  Chivyat ; 

God  send  ns  all  good  endyng ! 


THE  MORE  MODERN 

Ballat)  of  €1)eb?  C|)ase* 


ABOUT  1600-10. 


noble  king, 
tyes  all; 
ce  there  did 
befiOl; 

To  drive  the  deere  with  hoand  aod  borne, 

Erie  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  ma^  roe  that  is  nnbonie, 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stoat  Erie  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
Bis  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summers  days  to  take ; 

The  cheefeat  harts  in  Chevy-chase 

To  kill  and  beare  away. 
These  tjdings  to  Erie  Douglas  came. 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay  ; 

Who  sent  Erie  Percy  present  wwd. 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  English  Erie,  not  fearing  tliat, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort. 
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With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold; 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  fnll  well,  in  time  of  neede. 

To  ayme  their  shsfts  arright. 

The  gallant  grejhoonds  swiftly  ran. 

To  chase  the  fallow  deere  ; 
On  mnnday  they  began  to  bunt. 

Ere  day-light  did  appeare ; 

And  long  before  high  noone  they  had 
An  hundred  fat  backes  slaioe ; 

Then  having  dined,  the  drovyers  went 
To  ronze  the  deare  againe. 

The  bow-men  mustered  on  the  hills. 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Theire  backsides  all,  with  speciall  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods. 

The  nimble  deere  to  take, 
That  with  their  cryes  tiie  hUla  and  dales 

An  eccho  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 
To  view  the  slaughter'd  deere ; 

Quoth  be,  Erie  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  heere: 

But  if  I  thought  he  wold  not  come, 

Noe  longer  wold  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  hiave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Erie  did  say: 

Loe,  yonder  dotb  Erie  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  speares 

All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydole, 

Fast  by  tbe  river  Tweede. 
Then  cease  your  sport,  Erie  Percy  sud. 

And  take  your  bowes  with  speede: 
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And  now  with  me,  my  coontrymen, 

Your  courage  forth  advance ; 
For  there  was  never  champion  yett, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horsebacke  come, 

But  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 

With  him  to  break  a  spere. 

Erie  Douglas,  on  a  milke-whit«  steede. 

Most  like  a  baron  bolde. 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  sayd  bee,  whose  men  you  bee, 

That  hunt  soe  boldly  heere ; 
That,  without  my  consent,  doe  chase. 

And  kill  my  fallow-deere. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  bee ; 
Who  sayd.  Wee  list  not  to  declare. 

Nor  shew  whose  men  wee  bee ; 

Yet  wee  will  spend  our  deerest  blood. 

Thy  cheefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solempne  oathe. 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say, 

Ere  thus  I  will  out«braved  bee, 

One  of^us  two  shall  dye: 
I  know  thee  well,  an  erle  thou  art; 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  1. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pittye  it  were. 

And  great  ofifence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battell  trye, 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  bee  he,  Erie  Percy  sayd. 

By  whome  this  is  denyed. 
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Then  stept  a  gallant  squier  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  wold  not  have  it  told 

To  Henrj  our  king  for  shame, 

That  ere  mj  captaine  fought  on  foote. 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
Yon  be  two  erles,  sayd  Witherington, 

And  I  a  squier  alone: 

He  doe  the  best  that  doe  I  may, 
While  I  have  strength  to  stand : 

While  I  have  power  to  weeld  my  sword 
He  fight  with  hart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bowes. 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  trew  ; 

Att  the  first  flight  of  arrowes  sent, 
Full  four-score  Scots  they  slew. 

To  drive  the  deere  with  hound  and  home 

Douglas  bade  on  the  bent 
Two  captaines  moved  with  mickle  might 

Their  speres  to  shivers  went. 

They  clos'd  full  fast  on  every  side, 
Noe  slacknes  there  was  found; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

O  Christ !  it  was  a  griefe  to  see, 

And  likewise  for  to  heare, 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore. 

And  scattered  here  and  there. 

At  last  these  two  stout  erles  did  meet. 
Like  captaines  of  great  might : 

Like  lyons  wood,  they  layd  on  lode, 
And  made  a  cruell  fight: 

They  fought  untill  they  both  did  sweat. 
With  swords  of  tempered  Steele ; 

Untill  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 
They  tricklin  downe  did  feele. 
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Yeeld  thee,  Lord  Percy,  Douglas  sayd; 

In  faith  I  will  thee  bringe, 
Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  bee 

By  James  our  Scottish  king : 

Thy  ransome  I  will  freely  give, 

And  this  report  of  thee, 
Thou  art  the  most  couragious  knight, 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

No,  Douglas,  quoth  Erie  Percy  then, 

Thy  proffer  I  doe  scome ; 
I  will  not  yeelde  to  any  Scott 

That  ever  yett  was  borne. 

With  that,  there  came  an  arrow  keene 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Erie  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deepe  and  deadlye  blow: 

Who  never  spake  more  words  than  these. 
Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all; 

For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end ; 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall. 

Then  leaving  life,  Erie  Percy  tooke 
The  dead  man  by  the  hand; 

And  said,  Erie  Douglas,  for  thy  life 
Wold  I  had  lost  my  land. 

O  Christ!  my  verry  hart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure,  a  more  redoubted  knight 

•Mischance  did  never  take. 

A  knight  amongst  the  Scotts  there  was 
Which  saw  earl  Douglas  die. 

Who  streight  in  wrath  did  vow  reyenge 
Upon  the  Lord  Percye: 

Sir  Eugh  Mountgomery  was  he  oaU'd, 
Who,  with  a  spere  most  bright, 

Well-mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 
Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight; 
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And  past  the  English  archers  all. 

Without  ifll  dread  or  feare; 
And  through  Erie  Percjes  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hatefull  spere: 

With  such  a  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  bodj  gore, 
The  staff  ran  through  the  other  side 

A  large  cloth-yard,  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  dye, 
Whose  courage  none  could  staine : 

An  English  archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  noble  erle  was  slaine : 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Up  to  the  head  drew  hee: 

Against  sir  Hugh  Mountgomerye, 

So  right  the  shaft  he  sett, 
The  grey-goose- winge  that  was  thereon, 

In  his  harts-bloode  was  wett. 

This  fight  did  last  from  breake  of  day. 

Till  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell. 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Erie  Percy,  there  was  slaine 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratcliff,  and  sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  barrdn : 

And  with  sir  George,  and  stout  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account. 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slaine. 
Whose  prowesse  did  surmount. 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wayle. 

As  one  in  doleful  dumpes ; 
For  when  his  leggs  were  smitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  stumpes. 
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And  with  Erie  Doaglas,  there  was  slaine 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomerye, 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  that  from  the  feeld 

One  foote  wold  never  flee ; 

Sir  Charles  Murray  of  Ratcliff,  too, 

His  sisters  sonne  was  hee  ; 
Sir  David  Lamh,  so  well  esteem'd. 

Yet  saved  cold  not  hee. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  case 

Did  with  Erie  Douglas  dye : 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  speres 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  flye. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three ; 
The  rest  were  slmne  in  Chevy-Chase, 

Under  the  greene  woode  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widowes  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewayle ; 
They  washt  their  wounds  in  brinish  teares, 

But  all  wold  not  prevayle. 

Theyr  bodyes,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away  : 
They  kist  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

Eire  they  were  cladd  in  clay. 

This  news  was  brought  to  Eddenborrow, 
Where  Scottlands  king  did  raigne. 

That  brave  Erie  Douglas  suddenlye 
Was  with  an  arrow  slaine. 

0  heavy  newes  !  King  James  did  say, 
Scotland  can  witnesse  bee, 

1  have  not  any  captaine  more 
Of  such  accotmt  as  hee. 

Like  tydinjgs  to  King  Henry  came. 

Within  as  short  a  space, 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slaine  in  Chevy-Chase : 
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Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Sith  it  will  noe  better  bee ; 
I  trust  I  have,  within  mj  realme, 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  bee. 

Yett  shall  not  Scotts  nor  Scotland  saj. 

But  I  will  vengeance  take: 
I'll  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

For  brave  Erie  Percyes  sake. 

This  vow  full  well  the  king  perform'd 

After,  at  Humble-downe ; 
Id  one  day,  fifty  knights  were  slayne, 

With  lords  of  great  renowne ; 

And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account, 

Did  many  thousands  dye. 
Thus  endeth  the  hunting  of  Chevy-Chase, 

Made  by  the  Erie  Percy. 

God  save  our  king,  and  bless  this  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foule  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

Note.-— We  have  printed  these  two  inimitable  ballads  without  note  or  comment,  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  well  benoted  by  Percy,  Cbappell,  and  others,  that  there  is  little 
or  nothing  left  to  do :  we  have  therefore  preferred  simply  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers,  recommending  them  to  refer  to  the  works  of  the  above  mentioned  scribes 
for  the  result  of  their  valuable  labours.  It  may  however  be  as  well  to  append  the  follow- 
ing observations  forwarded  to  us  by  our  correspondent  J.  H.  Dixon,  esq : 

"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hoood  and  hom 

Barl  Percf  took  bfa  way." 

The  old  English  hound  or  talbot  is  described  by  Whitaker  in  his  Histoiy  of  Blan- 

chester  as  the  original  breed  of  hunting  dogs  in  this  island.     The  Editor  of  the  Penny 

Magazine  (Feb.  1841)  thus  describes  a  specimen  which  he  saw  in  Lancashire.     It  was 

tall  and  robust  with  a  chest  of  extraordinary  depth  and  breadth,  with  pendulous  lips  and 

deeply  set  eyes ;  the  ears  were  large  and  long  and  hung  very  low ;  the  nose  was  broad 

and  the  nostrils  large  and  moist    Its  voice  was  deep,  full  and  sonorous.     The  genefal 

colour  was  black,  passing  into  tan  or  sandy-red  about  the  muszle  and  along  the  inside  of 

the  limbs.     Shakespeare's  description  of  the  hound  of  Theseus,  in  the  **  Bfidsummer 

Nights'  Dream  **  is  true  to  the  letter  as  referring  to  this  breed  with  whieh  no  doubt  he 

was  well  acquainted  : — 

"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flewed,  lo  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hvoa^ 
With  ears  that  gireep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapped  like  Thenalian  trails; 
Slow  in  pnrsoit,  bnt  mateh'd  in  month  like  bells, 
Rach  under  each." 

It  was  with  hounds  of  this  breed  that  to  "  hunt  the  deer  Karl  Persie  took  his  way.* 


lorn  $rul>t)oe  at  i^ea. 


n  OBD  Prudhoe,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifl 
age,  and  holdinfi;  tiM  rank  of  midsbipman 
was  on  board  tho  late  Admiral  Gocluane's 
Weet  India  station,  when  a  terrific  burrica 
nearly  all  the  faoiues,  plantations,  &c.,  on 
St.  Kitt''8.  The  more  wealthy  inhabitants 
set  on  foot  a  Bubsoription  for  the  relief  of  their  indigent 
and  after  a  considerable  sum  had  been  raised,  sent  the 
list  on  board  the  fleet.  Admiral  Coohrane  added  his  nan 
which  sum  was  also  subscribed  by  the  Admiral  who  w: 
command.  The  list  was  then  passed  to  the  capt«ne  o 
ships,  who  subBcribed  ^50  each ;  the  lieutenants  follow< 
each ;  and  the  midshipmen  were  then  called  on  for  thi 
tions,  some  of  whom  subscribed  £B,  some  ^1,  and  a 
sums,  aceording  to  the  state  of  their  "  lookers.^  When 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  tJien  Lord  Alge 
his  Lordship  wrote  with  a  bold  hand,  "Percy  ^lOOQ 
having  been  returned  to  the  Admiral,  he  was  greatly  sur] 
holding  this  entry,  and  sent  for  the  young  Lord,  of  wbon 
if  he  had  the  means  to  pay  the  amount  he  had  placed 
name.  His  answer  was  that  of  a  genuine,  warm-heartec 
— "  No,  Admiral,""  said  he,  "  1  have  not,  but  the  old  I 
will  pay  it.^  The  answer  seemed  so  charaoteristic,  and  i 
noble,  that  Admiral  Oochrane  determined  to  oommunicatt 
his  Lordship's  father,  the  late  excellent  Duke  of  Nort 
to  whom  he  immediately  wrote.  When  his  Graoe  reoei 
mirars  letter,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  in  ref 
800,  "  He  is  worthy  the  name  of  Percy — the  money  eh; 
and  immediately  transmitted  to  the  managers  of  the  fun 
lief  of  the  sufTerera  a  cheque  on  bis  bankers  for  one  thous 
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Cons  X-onfctn. 


.    BORDER   BALLAD. 


foHowiDg  fragment  was  taken  down  from  the  reci- 
ktioa  of  an  old  wotnaa  of  Ovingtoa,  co.  Northnmbn^ 
nd,  several  years  ago.     The  scene  of  the  ooontrenee 
describes  is  a  ruiaed  tower  seated  oo  the  oomer  of 
1  extenwve  embankment,  and  surrounded  by  a  moaV 
<jii  the  weatem  side  of  Whittle  Dene,  near  Ovingham. 
From  the  evidence  of  popular  tradition  (for  the  ballad  is  so  imperfect 
as  to  be  of  itself  hardly  explanatory  enough)  it  appears  to  relate  the 
oiroumstanoes  of  a  murder  committed  by  a  freebooter  named   Long 
Lonkin,  through  the  treachery  of  a  servant  maid.     A  deep  pool  in 
the  dene  which  runs  hard  by  is  called  "  Long  Lonkin's  hole,"  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  death  place  of  the  freebooter,  but  oth«v 
ascribe  his  end  to  ft  different  means.     A  friend  of  the  lady  who  con- 
tributed our  copy  of  the  ballad  gave  a  transcript  to  Miss  Landon, 
who  published  it  in  the  "  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book"  for  183-^,  in 
which,  without  any  authority,  she  kiys  the  scene  of  the  murder  ia 
Cumberland. 

In  Jamiesnn's  collection  of  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs  (Edinburgh 
1806)  there  is  a  ballad  called  '^  Lamkin,"  which  he  says  was  trans- 
mitted for  his  editorship  by  "  Mrs.  Brown,  and  is  much  more  perfect 
and  uniform  than  the  copy  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  coIlecti<»i  ediW 
by  Mr.  Herd."  From  many  points  of  similarity  both  in  the  plot, 
ideas,  and  even  in  the  diction,  there  oan  be  little  doubt  that  a  copy 
of  our  song  of  "  Long  Lonkiu"  has  found  its  way  over  the  border,  pro- 
bably immediately  after  the  occurrences  therein  relnted,  and  h  is  b; 
one  means  or  other,  become  Sootticisod.  This  is  not  presuming  otot 
much,  for  there  are  so  many  collateral  circumstances  and  sites  in  the 
district  assigned  for  our  ballad  that  its  locality  cannot  be  doubted, 
partioulariy  when  Jamieson  does  not  profess  that  it  relates  to  an; 
known  place  in  the  sister  countr\'. 


The  Lord  said  to  his  ladie 
As  he  mounted  his  home, 

Beware  of  Long  Lonkin 
That  lies  in  the  ino.«s. 
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The  Lord  said  to  his  ladie 

As  he  rode  away. 
Beware  of  Long  Lonkin 

That  lies  in  the  claj. 

What  care  1  for  Lonkiiu 

Or  any  of  his  gang  ; 
My  doors  are  all  shut 

And  my  iiindows  penned  in. 

There  were  six  little  windows 
And  they  were  all  shat, 

But  one  little  window 
And  that  was  forgot. 


And  at  that  little  window 
Long  Lonkin  crept  in, 

Where's  the  Lord  of  the  Hall  ? 

Says  the  Lonkin; 
He^s  gone  up  to  London. 

Says  Orange  to  him. 

Where's  the  Men  of  the  Hall  ? 

Says  the  Lonkin; 
They're  at  the  field  ploughing. 

Says  Orange  to  him. 

Where's  the  Maids  of  the  Hall  ? 

Says  the  Lonkin; 
They're  at  the  well  washing, 

Says  Orange  to  him. 

Where's  the  Ladies  of  the  Hall  ? 

Says  the  Lonkin; 
They're  up  in  their  chambers, 

Says  Orange  to  him. 

How  shall  we  get  them  down  ? 

Says  the  Lonkin ; 
Prick  the  babe  in  the  cradle. 

Says  Orange  to  him. 
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Rook  well  my  cndle 
And  "  bee  ba  "  my  son, 

Yoa  shall  have  a  new  gown 
When  the  Lord  be  comes  home. 

Still  she  did  prick  it 

And  "  bee  ba "  she  cried. 

Come  down  dearest  mistress 
And  still  yonr  own  child. 

Oh!  still  my  cbUd  Orange, 

Still  him  with  a  bell ; 
I  can't  stiU  him,  ladie, 

Till  yoa  come  down  yoaraell. 


Hold  the  gold  basin 
For  your  heart's  blood  to  run  in, 


To  bold  the  gold  bana 
It  grieves  me  fall  sore : 

Oh  kill  me  dear  Lonkin 
And  let  my  mother  go. 


CommumcaUd  by  Mn.  Blacittt,  Newaulk. 


Craitfi  o!  tje  Cinfeers. 


IHOEVER  has  roamed  along  the  green-awarded  and  dnd; 
by-ioada  of  Northumberland,  cannot  f«l  to  have  noticed 
frequently  recurring  patches  of  scorched  herbage,  ud 
the  remaJDB  of  rude  firee  and  other  traces  of  the  tempo- 
rary dwelling  places  of  some  grade  of  hnmanit;:  tlK 
—    brow  of  yonder  hill  has  just  concealed  from  you  the  nidf 
oquipages  of  a  nomadian  sun-bumt  race,  who  with  their  sturdy  vi^ 
and  robust  children  have  left  the  sward  by  your  side  and  are  goM  in 
search  of  another  resting  place  at  some  miles  distance.     These  no- 
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gular  people,  who  are  to  be  found  in  their  encampmeni 
Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumnal  months,  are  known  in  t 
the  names  of  "  Faws''  or  "  Baileys,^  and  procure  a  live     ( 
by  the  sale  of  a  coarse  kind  of  pottery,  the  making  ol 
the  mending  of  vessels  of  various  metals,  and  such  like  h      I 
callings  easily  and  cheaply  followed,  and  well  adapted  to     i 
a  race  'Mdlesse  all,^ — ^who  "till  not,  neither  do  they      i 
The  term  "  Faw''  is  known  to  have  been  derived  from       > 
of  a  numerous  class  of  people  of  the  name  of  Fall ;  but  ii 
rally  known  that  that  of  "  Bailey,^  is  in  like  manner  at     ^ 
the  name  of  an  equally  numerous  clan  who,  during  the 
the  seventeenth  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  ce    i 
to  be  found  encamped  on  the  then  undivided  tracts  of  wasi    I 
parishes  of  Haltwhistle,  and  Simonbum,  or  in  hovels  in  t 
the  larger  viUages.    As  might  be  expected,  seasons  of  s<    ; 
ther  as  to  employment  or  of  the  wild  products  of  the  soil,    : 
stream,  would  not  fail  to  produce  temporary  want,  an<    i 
lawless  race  of  people  like  those  under  our  notice  would    • 
to  resort  to  theft  in  order  to  raise  supplies.     Such  mod 
were  frequently  resorted  to,  and  it  may  be  readily  supp<    i 
the  midst  of  a  wild  country,  far  from  the  reach  of  justice  t   ( 
not  very  well  adapted  for  capture,  or  which  the  farmers  w   i 
rouse  by  the  resentment  or  punishment  of  some  trifling  tl 
general  escaped  and  continued  to  live  on  almost  undis 
things  at  last  came  to  a  climax,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
some  of  their  depredations  in  1710  and  1711,  a  large  bod} 
handed,  and  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  all  twenty-ei 
were  oast  into  the  common  gaol  at  Morpeth,  where  they  1 
time  in  the  greatest  misery  and  diistress.    At  the  Court 
sessions  held  16th  Jan.  1712,  a  petition  was  forwarded  tc 
of  magistrates  from  William  Baley,  James  Baley,  Henrj 
William  Baley  the  younger,  on  behalf  of  themselves,  their 
dren  and  servant-women,  setting  forth  that  they  were  si 
of  hunger  and  of  cold, — having  "  nothing  to  lye  on,  these 
nights,  but  y*  cold  floor  ;'^  that  their  children  "  through  t 
had  fallen  into  sickness,  and  by  reason  of  their  illness  * 
will  come  neare  us,  but  sayes  it  is  enough  to  bring  a  plagi 


*  From  which  they  are  also  designated  <*  Muggers,*  **  Besom-Makers,**  i 
The  various  goods  which  they  profess  to  vend,  they  convey  about  the 
cairts,  coUmrabhf  for  sale,  but  mrtuaUy  as  a  doke  for  theft ;  ^uch  contrii 
appearance  of  honest^dealing,  whilst  their  almost  sole  support  is  surrept 
from  the  farm  yards  and  lone  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  rest 
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them/''  The  petitioners  pray  for  a  speedy  trial  for  themselves,  aod 
that  their  wives  and  children  may  be  set  at  liberty,  or  allowed  to  go 
forth  of  the  prison  ^^  to  get  y®  charity  of  y*  oomitry,  that  they  might 
live,  and  not  dye  of  hunger  and  of  oold/^  At  the  same  sessions  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  magistrates  from  several  persons  con- 
fined for  debt  in  the  same  prison,  setting  forth  the  ^^  deploraUe^  con- 
dition they  had  been  in  since  it  had  been  seen  fit  to  commit  those 
people  called  '^  y'^  Beayleys,^^  that  they,  the  petitioners,  had  in  conse- 
quence been  treat  more  like  criminals,  than  otherwise,  *'  haying  noe 
liberty,  scarce  leave  to  gett  a  mouthful  of  fresh  aire,  which  now^  as 
you  may  heare  in  y*  Towne,  hath  occasioned  such  a  sickness  amongst 
us,  that  we  shall  not  need  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  relieve  us/' 

In  consequence  of  this  memorial,  fourteen  of  the  debtors  were  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  the  sheriff's  bailiff,  and  there  confined  at  the 
county^s  expence  :  the  children  of  the  "  Bayleys,^**  with  two  of  the  wo- 
men, appear  to  have  been  set  at  liberty,  while  those  detained  were 
ordered  the  gaol  allowance  of  two  pence  per  day,  which  they  had  not 
previous  to  their  petition.      Soon  afterwards  these   poor  wretches 
attempted  to  escape  and  for  a  time  had  overpowered  the  gaoler  and 
his  assistants.     In  this  the  women  and  children  who  were  liberated, 
appear  to  have  been  engaged,  and,  in  consequence,  the  two  women 
were  again  taken  into  custody,  and  a  strong  night-watch  set  over  the 
whole,  and  among  the  records  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  there 
occurs  "  money  expended  by  Mr.  Edward  Grey,  for  y*  guarding  and 
safe  keeping  of  the  Bayleys,  since  the  gaol  was  broke/'    These  ex- 
penoes — the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  and  their  watchmen, — ^and 
the  want  of  room  in  th6  gaol,  appear  to  have  irritated  and  alarmed 
both  the  grand-jury  and  the  magistrates  ; — ^the  former  made  it  the 
subject  of  an  especial  presentment,  and  the  latter  memorialized  the 
secretary  of  state  that  ^'  something  might  forthwith  be  done  in  reference 
to  those  persons  which  the  county  have  been  att  soe  much  charge  in 
apprehending,  and  since  that  in  maintaining  in  gaol.^    About  the 
same  time  application  was  made  by  the  magistrates  of  Cumberland 
for  the  removal  of  William  Bayley  and  Robert  Carr  (Bayley'^s  son-in- 
law)  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  were  charged  with  being  concerned 
with  one  Thomas  Shaw  in  the  murder  of  Alexander  Anderson,  at  the 
Biddings,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Andrews.     These  persons  were  after- 
wards removed  by  Habeas  Corpus,  and  a  few  months  later  the  residue 
of  the  party  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  the  penal  plantations  of 
America.* — Contributed  hy  Thomas  BeU^  esq, 

*  Numerous  documents  concerning  these  people  occur  among  the  Records  of  die  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  now  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Northum- 
berland. 
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At  the  present  day  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  norther 
at  Yetholm  on  the  Bowmont.  A  row  of  houses,  on  the  n 
the  stream  is  entirely  occupied  by  these  people,  whoe 
names  here,  are  Faa.  Young,  Donglae,  and  BIythe.  Tb 
are  tht  most  nuraBrous,  but  they  are  evidently  not  of  the 
The  Douglasses,  the  Faas,  and  the  Youngs,  are  generalh 
plexioned,  with  black  hair ;  while  the  BIythes  mostly  are 
and  of  fair  complexion.  On  Pastern's  E'en  —Shrove  Tues 
Tinkler  Row  sends  forth  its  population  to  the  foot-ball  mal 
then  played,  the  Douglasses  may  be  distinguished  fron: 
dark-complexioned  families,  in  consequence  of  most  of 
rather  in-kneed.  The  name  of  Faw  or  Faa — supposed 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  Fall — is  of  great  antiquity  amon 
-tish  gypsieei.  In  1540,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
requiring  all  sheriffs  and  magistrates  to  assist  John  Faw,  ' 
Erie  of  Littill  Egipt,"  in  executing  justice  upon  his  "  cc 
folkis,  conforme  to  the  laws  of  Egipt,  and  in  punissing  o 
that  rebellis  aganis  him;''  and  in  1.554,  John  Faw,  aj 
probably  the  same  person,  obtained  a  pardon  for  the 
Numan  Small.  In  Northumberland  the  name  has  beco 
for  the  whole  tribe  of  travelling  tinkers  and  muggers,  wl 
county,  are  muoh  more  frequently  called  Faos  than  Gypsie 
Samhle»  in  Northumberland. 


Bong 
of  old, 

of  the  gallant  thron 
)ns  bold — 
in  ted  rows 
adly  lance — 
le  Minstrel  throws 
The  charms  of  old  Romance. 

And  sweet  the  wizard  lay. 

That  calls  up  bygone  time 
With  cloistered  cell  and  Abbey  grey. 

Slow  channt  and  vesper  chime. 
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Lo  !  the  Enthusiaat  dwells 

Witfa  rapture  on  the  tale 
Till  in  fancy's  ear  the  convent  bells 

Waft  mosic  on  the  gale. 

Liat  to  the  Mbstrel's  song  '■ 

Silent,  1  ween,  is  he. 
Of  the  prond  man's  scorn,  of  deadly  wrong — 

Of  feudal  tyranny. 
He  laudeth  the  Hermit's  cell 

But  tells  not  in  his  strain. 
That  TRUTH  was  dimmed  as  the  light  that  fell 

Thro'  its  storied  window  pane. 

Who  loves  the   Bardic  rhyme 

Let  his  wild  Harp  swell  the  theme '. 
I  see  not  the  glories  of  olden  time 

Nor  share  in  the  MinstreVB  dream. 
There  is  quiet  in  England's  dales 

And  peace  'neath  her  greenwood  tree- 
Away  with  the  Minstrel's  idle  tales 

or  a  dark  days'  chivabie. 


'   VOLUME   THRtE. 
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